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PREFACE. 


?r<) those, wlio con(?eni tiiemsclves in tlic acl- 
vaiiccn'iciit ol’ knowledge, and in the general sne- 
cess of litorarv merit, it eamiot hut he a matter 
ol'imieh regret to observe how great a proportion 
of that mass of information which is constantly 
issuing from th(\ press, upon every toj)ic of discus- 
sion, is consign-’jil to undeserved oldivion jjy the 
mere vicissitude of daily occurrences. No sooner 
has any great political, or moral, or scientific ques- 
tion elicited from the collision of contheting sen- 
timents innumerable sparks of light branching 
out in all directions, and illustrating the subject 
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ia i^very possible \)oint of vifew, than another 
argument of e(|u^l importance qrrests in its turn 
public" attention, and the mithy bright and 
* valuable^ hints struck out in the course of 
decessoriare disregar(|ed ; and, like metcqrs-ratheiv 
- ihaR*st|fltsJ‘ they cease to exist the moment they 
c^se to shine: 

In the m*etaphor here adopted, we liai e consi- 
dered the better sort'of those coinjiositions, wliich, 

under* the appellation of Panip/ilels, burst forth 
^ • 

upon the public, on every new object of incpiiry, 
ns stars ; which, for the purpose of concentrating 
theinrays into a more durable, as avcH as conve- 
nient* focqs for observation, wc propose to collect 
;and combine together into^, distinct volumes, like 

S many*cohstclla!tions, by means Of which tl ^se 
ides through the obscurity of transient opinions 
willlbe^ade mutually to reflect^flieir light upon 
each otljer, and form a body *of splendor not 
easily to be •either dissipated or extinguished, 
general' assemblage of tlicse groups;— the 
•sphere whqrein those of any lustre will all 
|i^d dieir place as they successively arise on the 
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horizon of literal^jfe, in alluAon to their 
denomination^ Aye style 

* .a 



THE PAMPHLETEER, 

and we plaim to cursives t^e merit of oliginali^ 

ir the production of a system calculatedT^tTesSilpE 

the erratic Juminarios^ of tlie day into the cen$e- 

quence of JiJied stars ; and, without any change 

of tlieir relative magnitudes, to give them the ad* 

vantage of permanence. All that Ave prqpose is to 

project them upon a scale of typographical uUi- 

formity propor^'^ned to their several longitudes; 

%> 

rflid thus to comprize our asterjsms Avithin due and 
nearly etpiuble limits, as avcII for the syqametry 
of the arrangement as the convenience of the 
observer. — We may ^dd that, although circum-' 
stances may doinpel them to describe "equal areaa 
in unequal times, the periods of their emersion 
shall be regularly adjusted to the existing nf^ss^sS^ 
of their component phsenomena. 


Such is the tliMrp Avhich we noAv offer to the 
ous and scientific part of the public ; ando^ffe 
fidently flatter ourselves that, as we shall spare 91ft. 



so sttaS -neilher t)^ foutid to fail itt 

ft 

th» practice, nol* have reason "to l^meiMtahy defii* 
ciency of Encouragement. 

‘But, iSie all other ^new tlieorics, our’s„ "vre 5are 

Wen^\v^e7must expect at its outset to meet with 

many objections. Its novelty, ho^reVgr, we*pre- 

suine to think ihdispuCable ;* its singularity also 
« 

can hardly, with any propriety, be questioned, as 
it resembJes‘none of the periodical productions of 
' the press. From Magazines and Reviews it dif- 
fere in all its essehtial features — neither imitating 
' the miscellaneous and chaotic confusion of tltb 
first, ^Qr the analytical and judiciary processes of 
the last. Jt will present all the most accredited 
ahd best written pamphlets upon all subjects, as 
they are published, blit without cbmpression or 
inutilation ; and it 'will also open its repository to 
prig^f compositions (underethe exercise of bur ♦ 
owa^judgm'Ent as to their merit) where circurii- 
SBinOes of itecbnOiny, or any other considethtibh, 
Isay inducba Writer of competent skill to instruct 
W entditain his contemporaries without incurring 
, ’the risk of idss ih tHC^ publication ^ and, in this 



wQ,sli^lfglaidly» but nof 
4ate the^ffideet as. well as the prudential.., 

man of informatio*fi is aware of the 
avidity with which old libraries are ransacked to 

a # j # A 

furnish an occasional volunie of thiS«de»i|ipi||pa^: 
—te tnstaace only the Harleian MisceUaiues-* 
What a mine of political an^ other incidental 
knowledge is there laid open, which, like ore in 
die bowels of the earth, lary till then* undistin- 
guishable amid the trash and rubbish wi^ whk^ 
it was blended. But even the f iscovery of y 
Measure like this serves only to reproach us Mtb 
the loss of so much more that is now utterly irre- 
coverable. It is but a mineral «ample for th< 

# 

show-glass compared to the metallic abundance 
of the hidden matrix that produced it. Xhe 
omission, however, of some means in former ages* 
whereby to pi^r|jp from oblivious obsciii^y in d 
compact and • collective shape, the divef^ided 
labors of the pen as they severalljr emerged into 
light, argues at least for the originality of„t^e 
proposal with Vhich we now com^ forwaj^r'^ai^ 
if not allowed to he absolutdy new, it mustj) ,tS 
any rate, be acknowledged as untried. 
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|.^ while we ven^ture thus decidedly to plume 
Swifeelves both on the novelty and usefulness of 

. «■ *e 

TOf scheme* we would nof bei thought prepost^e- 
tfously to have blindled our own eyes against the 
.p(M'sibilit^ of all objections. We admit there may 
be, tgacjt* -bat such ^s we hav6 actually heard, 
'we shaft here candidly recount, and. studiously 
endeavour to couiiteract^ 


It may be, said thefi, that our selection is, per- 
chance^ partial or ill-judged ; that the variety of 
■'‘cTopies, included In a single volume, will distract 
the*attcntion of the reader, or retard his progress 
to information on any particular subject ; that, to 

force upon a purchaser four or five Pamphlets 

• • 

which he does not want, as the sole means of 

c 

furnishing^himself with one he may desire to see, 
is to levy an unreasonable ta^‘ upon his purse 


IhVoug^tthe medium of his^uribsity. — To all 
whicl! we can only reply —that the first objection 
assuttM what may be said of all Reviews and all 
CojlpSctions ; the Reader must give us credit for 
-^me qualifications for the office we have under- 
^^eii; and, in the language of a tradesman, we 


Ijope our Customers^ will^liave no reason' to be 
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diss.^tigBed with qur goods. Oil thq sqcwd ^ 
we coafine our answer to an a^u^d^Jc■e 
due an3 distfnct classilioatidn of 
always be uppermost in oty thoughts, aqtlMpH* 
pofttoned with all possible attrition t<3 the 
tity arid value of puf maWrials, and the ^Ih'tive, 
in^prtance of the article discussed ;*a^ we 
hesitatingly fefer the Contends of our Brstaum- 
ber, as the best illustration we can offer. On the 
third point, we cannot des;pend , to an argumentum 
ad cmmetiam, ivithout appearing either to under- 
rate the purchaser’s property^j or to d6ubt J;l)fi. 
liberality of his disposition. — Our publication .will 
be proved to be on a scale of price uncommonly, 
moderate; and its contents, although •they may 
not all be rc(piired for the instantaneous Occasion 
of to-day, will be sftcli as, rather to improve than 
become depreciated by heeping for to-morrow; 
and it is in f^ct on obviating the converse to jtl^s 
proposition, that' ive rest a considerable s^are^bf 
our own pretensions to merit. Th« man who 
wants but a single Pamphlet for a* monipntaiy 
purpose, throws it qside the ne.^t minute berause'. 
it is single, and Weeause he wants .,it»no ' 
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and tKus are all pamphlets irredeemably con- 
signed to forgetfulness and perdition : but, when 
he4j^5 half a dozen' at, oncQ uncled one cover, it 
is become a book, it ^‘ccupies a place upon the 
shelf, and its real ‘use is discovered perhaps ifI5ffy’ 
years after even the qumituifi of its first cost is 
totally oi(t of recollection. — On these three heads, 
therefore, of objection, we cannot but 'think our 
justification to be complete and irreversible. 

< 

Having given this comprehensive view of our 
» 

jjlan, wO think it unnecessary to expatiate further 
on il,s utility, and shall proceed to lay down the. 
rules for its execution. 


ConDition^, 

It will be printed with a fair open type, in Octavo. 
£)|ch. No. will, be published when sufficient matter is 
arran^e^ and three numbers wilbfonn one Vol. to which 
a aij^otts Index will he affixed. 



Each No. to contain from 20p tp 300 pages, avcragil^ 
250. Price 6s. 6d. 

Four or fiv^ jJos. will»be published annually. 

Each No. on the average, contain ten or *twel'ce 
psunphlets; thus reducing the pridt of eadi to some- 
thing itnder cightpence—a. saving to the public so ob- 
vioiis as to need no comment, » 


:^titjett(0ement to ;^ttti[)org, 

AND THE literacy WORLD. ^ 

. 

It is to be lamented, that many Pamphlets of infinite 
merit are npw become so scarce as lia^dly to have any 
existence but in the fond recollection and regrets of thoste 
readers, to whqm they once afforded conviction and delight. 
Such Pamphlets it is intended, if possible, to*recover, 
and, when the pressure of new matter willipermit, to in- 
troduce them, as aptly as wc can, into our numbers. The 
permission, therefore, of their authors to reprii^t tlierfi, and 
an early intimation of their sentiments, respecting tii^ 
proposed plan, will be esteemed an important 'fitvdf ; 
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dace thqs, proper care ‘'may be had, Vwith' respect to the 
regularity o^dat^ pnd every other, ciicumstance, to give 
tha'fc- jflear series and iontinuation of subjects which will 
' constitute the leading feature of this publication. 

The sentiments ' and suggestions which Members of 
ParljameIjt n)ay prefer promulgating through the Press 
to oral deblaration in the HoosE, or which tliey may 
desire to publish for the infornc^tion of their friends 
and constituents, after such declaration, will form a prcH 
ininent feature of this Work. 

Charges to thz Clergy will also be admitted. 

For the encouragement oif rising genius, it will not be 
netoesary that each Pamphlet received into The Pamph- 
leteer bear the name or signature of the Author. But it 
must be understood tliat^no Pamphlet can be inserted in 
this work .without the permission of the author distinctly 
expressed either by himself, or through his publisher. 

The MS. is to be delivered gratuitously to the Editor, 
and the proofs may, if required, be revised by the Author; 
but as tlie laticr will be at no expense whatever in 
Printing or Publishing, it is earnestly solicited that the 
Copy be delivered as coi'rect as possible^ 
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Christian Friends, 

The awful crisis, a^ which we are now 
arrived, should call every friend of his countiyT to 
the most serious and unbiassed reflectien. Standing 
erect among the convulsions of empires, our country 
still seems preserved by«an Almighty arm, as almost 
the last asylum of liberty and virtue. Still* we bid 
defiance to the thtinder that rolls at a distance, and 
fondly hope to survive the wreck of surrounding 
nations, and to renovate them by the benevolent 
diffusion of religion and happiness. The Christian 
patriot, who sees a merciful God riding in ttte whirl- 
wind, and directing the storm, anticipates the, dawn 
of light from the midst of darkness, and the, 
cation of the '^orld from the hurriwnes that are 
hurling to the ground the proudest monunfbnts of 
Time. His hope for his own country4s not for the 
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exlefisiow • of r unwieldy possessions, or die bril- 
her evaRescpnt glorie's — ^bot* that ‘she may 
Increase' iii virtue, pure religion, and fittemal happi. 
h^ss^ — that she may Be secured by union from external 
dangers* — and bd the means of diffusing the promised 
blessings of universal^ peaca, order, and happiness, 
•<o a fateful and an admiring world. 

With such feelings, my Christian brethren,, )jou 
will behold with wonder and alarm a large body of 
your countrymen \.'xcludcd from serving the State, be- 
coming daily more uneasy under their supposed fetters, 
and more alienated ^*om those who refuse to break 
them, when nothing but a spirit of union and har- 
mon,y — nothing but an ardor, which none but freemen 
»can ever feel — nothing but the devotion of every soul, 
^nd the kindred feeling of every heart, can insure 
the stability of Britain, it becomes a question of the ‘ 
mc^t solemn import, whether we are to be deprived 
of the talents, of a ‘large part of the population — to 
hear their discontent rising in suppressed, but awful, 
murmurs — and perhaps to incur the guilt of persecu- 
tion in the«.name of the God of Love, An empire 
kneeling asks for her rights— she appeals to our 
justice, our policy, and our faith — she points to the 
wounds she has suffered for us — and Shall we proudly 
refuse to listen to her complaints, or seriously to con- 
sider hc^r petitions ? 

It is with the hope of calling your attention to this 
important question, that I now presume to address 
you. • The foyowing plain arguments, are' not offered 
to the high church zealot, or flaming partizan of one 
establishment, which he may fear to oppose to another 
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of higher antiquity — ^not to thoe# who are perhaps too 
nearly related tjj the 'Catholics tojse^heir fri«aids~^ 
jiot to the corrupt and wdrldly,* who only, care for th^' 
paltry honors of a court— rnor m the intolerant bigot, 
who can hear of Ao toleration but ^r his own . opi* 
nions— ’but to you, whe^ know the. value of Religious 
freedom from its loss — ^to ydU, who prtjfess 5 ^upe- , 
riority over the world— to you, who are bound by 
every tie qT co/isistency and .'interest to support the 
claims of your br^hren.. In addressing you^ to 
enter deeply into the abstract principles of liberty of 
conscience, would be unnecessary ; you have received 
them with your earliest impressions, and they beat on 
•very string that vibrates in your bosom j enobling 
your best feelings, and consecrating your finest ’sym- 
pathies ; all 1 shall do will be to show the bearing of** 
this particular case on those general propositions you 
have so often and so nobly defended. 

In , order to do this as deafly and concisely as 
possible, 1 shall aim at establishing the following pro* 
positions : 

1st. That all civil disqualifications for opinions merely 
religious, partake of the nature of persecution, 
and are as •impolitic as unjust. 

2ndly. That the opinions of the Catholics are of ijiis 
description~and that they are in the same situa- 
tion with ourselves. 

Srdly. That our 'duty as Christians, our interest as 
Dissenters^ and our feelings as Patriots,; form 
irresistible arguments to induce u^to support the 
gre^t cause in which they are laboring. 
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1st’. J)isgtfali^aHonf Jbr m account of reH- 

giotts opinions,'^ is indirect perseeutiOJi^ ■ - « • 

"N^ Fducated as We beeiK^n the pnnciples^^of inder 
p&ndence and religioi^e-freedonij^^ve recoiliin^ horns' at 
the idea^of the p^y arm of a mortal<igrasping’the tbun* 
ders of 'Heaven, and clad m a -little brief-authority'* 
invading' th& Sacred piovincfe of the Almighty.^ We 
"ridicule the project of laying fetters on the mind, or 
compelling it to receive a different train -of* ideas fr^in 
that which it Involuntarily receives. History has 
taught us the teniffc consequences of a system more 
foolish than the ffibled design of the Olahtsj of'scaling 
the abodes - of the Gods. Too well we hnow, that 
when the presumptuous pile, founded on the' blood of 
heroic martyrs, has reached its most lofty eminence, 
"It has sunk by its own cumbrous weight, and. Idee' the 
ftiouritains in the story to which we have just' alluded, 
has buried its -wretched and aspiring builders beneath 
its fuins. What is it that has defiled the purity of 
religion, J(nd reduced it to contempt ? What is k that 
has dppressed the world with ignorance, tyranny, smd 
superstition ? What is it that has polluted the altars- of 
Christ with** the corruptions of Moloch, and stained 
-them with the blood of his followers? The. desire 
of an empire over- the conscience, pf a dominion 
over the reason and the thoughts, and of an impious 
equality with the €rod who gave them. ■ 

- If sucb have been die effects of bigotryj how 'Care- 
fully should we' watch over it In ite*'first and gentlest 
forms ; how fearful of recognising a principle from 
which the most awful consequences may ffna^y arise ! 
Let us^ seriously inquire what this' principle is, and 
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•whether it always necessarily ep&ates ja ciirins, tor- 
tures, and dea|h. . 

Religiofl^'liberty is the fneedoin to discuss, ree^e, 

’ and ptoSMs* any principles purely speculative ^ 4Mt 
only unmoiestediin the immediate act of w<^ship, init 
unpunished fear the exercise. Its grand ^ounda^ion 
is — that no earthly pdlver ha» a right to int^fere with 
the conscience, which is the province of &ocf alone~ 
tbaf therefore all pains and penalties indicted 
merely on account of difference in sentiment, are, -in 
their nature, impious and unjust. ^When earthly rulers 
speak of iolera&ng a religion, they directly assert 
their right to suspend that •fovor whep they please ; 
and, at any time, to punish that which they, now 
i^ffer. That which needs toleration by the govemors 
of a society, must be an offence, and an offence, 
against society ; and as such, though for a time Utr/iay 
be allowed of winked at, as* contraband commerce 
sometimes is, it is liable, wheneve!r the tolerating* party 
think their policy requires it* to b« punished as a 
crime in any way which nray appease th’etr paeons, 
quiet their fears, or gratify their malevolence. This 
is exactly the state of the Catholics anif ol* ourselves. 
Ftom motives of ipure henigmty^ our worstup is <al- 
lowed-— our pilers most graciously permit the Lord qf , 
Heaven to receive our praya^ — and in return for 
grantmg us as*a favor .what we feel to be a rightf <they 
take away part of another fight ; and for this kind 
Uiiera^m we are called to be thankful, and withrits 
blessings to sit down in security and content. 

Oiy^ worslup is allowed on condition of bur sub. 
mitrtng to certain penalties ; that jp, in other words. 
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is pvhiUtfid uridsr certain inconveiuences to be 
undergone'by diose who profes&it^ ^The case, stands 
.thus->"Is it, of is it* not, the- iwth'tight of^ 
e^very man in a free ^te,- to aspire to certain offices, 
towards fhe maintenance of which he is compelled to 
contribute? Is not this as much secured to him, as 
his personal f/'eedom ? Is not ^he taking away of this 
right a' real injury, and degradation? If, therefore, 
it be done on account of religious opinions, is 'nbt ' 
this as much in reaUty persecution, as if his personal 
freedom were violated for the same reason ? If it be 
true, that Governments have a right to press upon an 
individual with the lease inconvenience, on account of 
speculative opinions of one kind, they have a right to 
indict <- positive penalties on another set of opinions 
they regard as more criminal ; ‘ and if the exigencies 
Clothe State seem to them to require it, to visit the 
crimes of heresy, according to their degrees of 
blachne^, with degradation, fine, imprisonment, and 
desuh!* . * 

-Let us not then be told that we have complete reli* 
gious freedom, because we can* exercise our worship ■ 
without itftm^diate molestation, and that It is political 
power, fof which we are laboring. The. fact is^ that 
^y our exclusion from this political powqy,' to contend • 
for which is the right of every good citizen, .a > prin- ‘ 
ciple'is inserted on the part of those who withhold; the 
boon, which may, at their will, deprive us of ;the prh j 
viieges we npw enjoy. . While they, assert their right 

j?:* • ■ ■ ■ , ' 

'* ilctually’i^he casevrith all Vhc deny the dc^ritte eif ‘ 
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to incomrenienGie, or degrade as,* we Uave ‘h<r odiet 
ground^ secji^ity tHit their interest, ^or t)iieir'behi||i: 
nity. If we» or if th® Cathblics, remain^len^, 
are establishing a* elaim, whidj), if it ^res^ hot' fb6' 
heavily on us, dray be employed - j/i barling to Ae 
ground the sacred blessings of our posterity.* 

When a late attempt was made to press this pon. 
ciple upon the ’worship of dissenters, the whoie body 
of fhe population rose against it, and by its fimmesa 
and vigori bafted an attempt wl^ph would hare 
posed the mass of them to immediate inconve* 
nience. The' remonstrances of so large a number 
convinced the high-church parfy that.it was mpoSfie'to 
enact the lawi -Why did we then display such 
unanimity ' and vigor ? Was it because the indotive- 
nience would be immediate, and the oppression 
neral ? And have we then no feeling but for dur 6wfc ‘ 
individual interest— no prudent eye upon the lot of 
our children— no high-minded desires for the ht^dr of 
our nature, for the dignity of our cause? Are 'we- 
contented to oppress one small branch of the tree of 
intolerance, when we may lay the axe to the very' 
foundations ?^ Are we satisfied with expendhig all ouT 
vigor in lopping bflF a few of the luxuriant bouglft, • 
which may frvftify again to oppress future ages with, 
their pernicious shade ? ^ 

Again-i-If it*still be contended that the deprivatroik 
of obtaining the political poWer, which ■wfe 'pay to 
support,' on account of sentiments, is no infringetnenii ' 
of liberty of conscience, let me ask you one ques- 
tion— Suppose *a bill to deprive us all of our. dective 
franchise, on the same account, were introdifced'lato ' 
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. Btf&tmttit} sad to piace us oa the ssune ^tii^ -with 
'4|te .Catholics h the commencemen^^of .th^ present 
;^r«gnv> would that be 'no infringementron religious^ 
littedom ? This woul^ still be no positive persecution.; 
ive might’ stfll eqjby our prayer>me«ings and confer* 
,-ence8-^A least as long as the government thus consti- 
tuted would 'permit us^ it would still be as much a 
question of political power as the presant. To be 
eligible to places of trust and responsibility -— 46 be 
.aible to serve our country in an exalted, sphere ‘•’^is as 
much our birth-right as the choice of men to legis- 
JatB for US. If our right to be -chosen be taken away, 
our right, to choose Is equally liable to be wrested 
from u$. .And should we then remain silent ? Should 
,wje then cbntent ourselves with our religious assem- 
tdies, and our hopes of a better country ? Certaiidy 
tfot. - And ,why ? It would be a deprivation that 
would come home af once to evert/ man's basom ; it 
wotlld-not affect the aspiring few only, but the humble 
-mmiyv-r^rotestant Dissenters ! is this ybur patriotism, 
IS; this your zeal ibr religious liberty,?, Have . you no 
r^aiid-'to the finer minds, who would reflect immor* 
honol* on your illustrious body, if^allotwed the 
.common chance of obtaining the ptizes of pure and 
lofty ambition*^ Have you no regard itg the welfare of 
'your brethren — ^noae to the rights of youf children ? 
Is all (your zeal for religious liberty a mere deare of 
'private .Convenience, without aspiring after/ general 
'advantage, andifoture security ? — ^If the virtuous feel- 
ing .you have derived from your ancestors, be more 
than. a. wish t® preserve your prayer-meeting^ 
chapbls!: from .outrage during your own. lives^ come 
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Ibrward manfully to petition for ^ mT«migaltia4^filii9 
rights of your^breth^y and o£^ ydfirseltfes)w4b ra^ 
the dignity, of your causef^d assert 'ths >>pvirii^of 
your motnes—to stifle every ^party feeling 4aid ilhh* 
torate 'prejudicc^>*‘aIul tQ raise . tjie fouridarioDS’ -of 
liberty of conscience on a basb that can*nevqr be^ 
shaken. i 

If you still feel any doubts of the question being 
felLUy one of religious freedom-^if you<8till hesitate .tO 
believe civil disquah^catiqps an infringement -on the 
rights of conscience, let ' me bring the matter ^still 
closer to you— let me suppose, that the Parliifment* 
acting on this idea, refused to, all Dissraters die 
liberty of making a will, or obliged them to pay a 
larger portion of taxes than their neighbours^} you 
would not then sit still unconcerned ; you would sot 
tolerate impoverishing of your families, and ily&g 
to your still protected chapels, 'declare that the’ ^people 
of God had as little to do with wealth as with.pdwer ; 
and although starvation, servitude, and degradation, 
were the penalties of your sincerity, as long as your 
worship was not molested, you were bodndr^adth 
lambdike rdeekness to kiss the han^juk xaised^fo 
shed your bloodi*’ As well might you ccmiend^'^that 
the law alidW; liberty to an insolvent debtor, 'beiC^uike 
it protects him to a certain extent within the wails ^f 
his. own house; as that religious freedom cair-t^ever be 
taken away by external and ."worldly penafties, while 
your meetings are-defended from violence. 

It is true that these are extreme cases very UAlik^y 
to occur: but they as feirly result from'. the prioeiple 
of disqualification as the hardships of wycbtheCatho* 
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fic$ How tb^pJtun. My object has been to show thtt 
thfc rfial persecution : — ^that it" profjeeds from the 
safhe accursed source — and wafy be productive, of! the 
same horrible and teraffic effects?—- If this proposition 
be established, it needs no argument to persuade a 
Protestant Dissenter that it is ^nost laymU Let us, 
howver, takd one simj)le and natpral view of the 
subject which will tend to corroborate our preceding 
remarks. , . 

Suppose governmf>nt were to rdise its supplies by a 
lottery to which all were compelled to contribute,- 
and to confine its prizes to one particular sect of 
Christians — ^would not "the proceeding be palpably 
unjust ? But would this be more unjust than the ex- 
clusions we are deploring ? As long as speculative 
opinions have no connection with political conduct^ 
and do not interfere with the order of society, it 
would be more reasonable to give all Uio offices of 
state exclusively to mep of a particular cast of counte- 
nance, or shape of body, than those who profess certain 
peculiar sentiments respecting form and creeds j for 
though the e:^cluded party might mourn most bitterly 

thdr wide mouths or flat noses, it is evident no en- 

• * 

CO^ragement could be given to hypocrisy ; no premium 
to'inordinate ambition ; no temptation te the suppres-* 
»ipn.; of truth, or the prevalence of craft and turpi- 
tude. , • 

=To inris? on the impolicy of the continuance of tests, 
after aMvthat has been written and spoken on the 
sufajeil^is ' surely unnecessary. A measure which 
depriii^ a state df the benefit of a large part of bei* 
taldite and virtues— which causes the conscious degra- 
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Nation of a portion of her m^bers-^which k^rit^ 
while it opp^disses^and whicl^ catises Ker mteri)^} 

• wounda to tester and*iinposthutnate — ^whiclv give# .a 
pretext to the discontented, an^an .encourag^enl.to 
the rebellious— dan scarcely be too earnestly deprecated 
or too firmly opposed.^ * 

If I have established the fifst proposition I proposed 
to support, and have animated my fellow-christians to 
claim th^r ojt’W rigl|fs, it may yet be made a quesfion 
how far the CathoUts are^ntitled,to the same advanta- 
ges : because it -is asserted that their opinions are not 
merely religious or speculative, but of a nature to 
render them fit objects for fiioral reprobation. • It is 
asserted that their oaths are not to be trusted— that 
their doctrines of indulgences, remissions and dispen- 
sations would instigate them to the blackest deed&<~ 
and that their general belief renders them treacherous, 
blood-thirsty and reckless by‘ what means they en- 
large the borders of their communion. » 

In answer to these terrible and hofrific charges we 
have various kinds of evidence to adduce. In the 
first place it seems Abundantly manifest that no sedt 
professing and acting on such sentiments^holding 
the common principles of faith and honor as eteHy and 
lightly to be •dispensed with — and devoutly believing • 
that money could expiate every crime, and a few ^rops 
of holy water Jjurify from every pollution>~could pos- 
sibly exist as a society. Yet these have maintaihed 
large and fiorishing communities ; nor does history, 
record a single instance of a breach of public of private 
faith which was justified by such aft appeal. It tyas 
these gloomy and ferocious barbarians, thei^ faithless 
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smgeS, that laid, ih the ages^of chivalty, the founds* 
ttdn of that is cpurteous and honor;tble, all that is 
refined tod delicate in modern* society. “ 

ft is well known that the sujiposed objectionable 
tenets of the Catholics have been publicly and solemnly 
di^lahne^, with surprise and h^orror, by the six most 
t;el«brated Catholic Uniilbrsities in Europe. 

They abjure all such ideas as that they are doing 
God service in the destruction pf heretics— ^that they 
have- no obligation to keep ,fiiith i^ith them — and that 
the Pope can dispense? at pleasure,*' with any oaths 
which they may take, to advance their temporal or 
religious interests. Indeed the two last of these charges 
directly contradict each other — for if they are allowed 
by their faith to keep no faith with us, there can be 
no occasion either for dispensation or absolution. One 
single proof will be sufficient to set these two formidable 
and sapient accusations at rest for ever — the present 
EXERTIONS OF THE CaTHOIJCS FOR EMANCIPATION 
-^the. very clantors which arc considered by the same 
ingenious persons as another obstacle to their obtaining 
their birth-right. If indeed their Efforts, their desires arfe 
directed t8 the destruction of our country and the sub- 
version of our religion ; and if they hold perjury no 
crime when employed in such a caus^, they have only ’ 
to epiploy it in order to obtain the power they atij- 
askings and, masked in the. gurb of friendship, 'to* 
sap the very foundations of our liberties and ha|ipi- 
ness. ’ 

That .Catholics con^der it a duty to injun* and de-' 
sirbysijil reties is tS; charge foiinde’d on misrepreseiitatibtl^ 

and wliie^ood. 



It has been .publicly denied by the authority of 
Pp^e himself f uj a solemn rescript frc»<h the congre^, 
^ don of Cardinals in themame'of Piue VL June 
It is not only disowned by their pjiests^butcobtnidjctbd 
by every part of their ilaily conduct, and indeed itsi 
only plausible foundation was a form of oath, Vhich to;, 
prevent all misconception h 2 ^A>een long •omitted. * 

The activity and ingenuity by which many "worthy 
p8r§ons have conjured up phantoms to terrify theni> 
selves is truly exemplary. So muchjlndeed has a iveekly 
paper, ' professing itself attac^d to the cause of jreli^ 
gion, but noted only for the despicable tra^ with 
which it disgraces it, been aj»pallfed by thesc;bloodyspe!C'» , 
tres of grim Papists, that it sapiently suggests the pro* 
priety of transporting the objects of its horror tdson^ 
distant island — An idea which the high church party 
should certainly recompense by lavishing its emoltl* 
ments on the worthy editor. *We shall spare but a 
few words more to dissipate these “ airy nothing^”* that 
infest the heads of our weaker brethren, and even 
occasionally discompose therest, which it is the right of. 
every good alderman to»enjoy. 

The Cath*olics believe, it is alleged, thit there is 
no. salvation out of the pale of their own Church, and. 
that therefore, they must despise ^nd abhor, all those» 
whom they consider as destined to eternal mi^ry* 
But unfortunately, our ^wn establishment is foupdtd 
on the very same principle— and many aftiong dis* 
senters draw a circle of peculiar doctrines beyond 
which there is ^ i^o foundadonj^or a sinner’s, hc^.’* 
But the grand objection to Emanc^ation with thf 

‘ The Instructor. 
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anility of our nation appears to be, that as some of the 
ancestors of the\!!atholics were persecijtprs and bigots, 
they must inherit the spirit oC their forefathers : and 
thSt we are thyrefor^ bound by Christian meekness 
and Iove«to persecute and degrade irf return. 

This ihild and liberal law of visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon the childreK unto the tenth ge- 

neration is at least as wise as it is beneficent. If the 
dark ages of ignorance and superstition-;^thfi merciless 
reigns of anarchy o** desp(^tism— ^are to be ransacked 
for the benign purpose of criminating those, who 
in this age may hold the same speculative doctrines 
that were pijofessed by’ wretches destitute of all reli- 
gion — what sect can be deemed trust- worthy or inno- 
cent ^ While we survey with eager eyes those dark 
and dreadful times where every object appears greater 
from the mist with which it is enveloped, we shall find 
that the charge of persecution is not confined to the 
zealbtsi of one persuasion. Every religion which has 
been armed with secular powers and associated with 
despotic governments in days of the ignorance and de- 
gradation of our species has been used as an engine 
of misery and terror. And if the Papal hierarchy is 
stained more deeply with blood — if her annals present 
more numerous pictures of martyrdom„and torture-— 
it is^ only because its powers were more extensive and 
its temptations more numerous. If such acts produ- 
ced from ‘such times are to decide the character of a 
people, our judges may be considered as monsters. 
becaiH^ there was a Jeffries — our bishops intolerant 
becaife of Laud — and the kingly o®cc itself be regard- 
ed'jH^'dangerous and terrific, because most of hs pos- 
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sessors have disgraced and afilicted .Ae people whop 
they have g^emed. ^ Are • the members of the 
Church of England willing to ])e considered as bigfcts 
because Cranmei; persecuted the anaT)aprist$» and are 
we dissenters to be regarded as revolutionary because 
of the.Barebones, and* the Q-omwells ?, Christiansi^f 
the Calvinistic persuasion! afc you content to*be con- 
syi^red blojod-thirsty and jfaithless because the reformer, 
from whomyoQ derive* your name, unhappily tinctured 
with the Sj iril of the tirnhs, procured the death of 
SerVetus ? If you are not willing to have his conduct 
imputed to you, blush jbr«the new, .doctrine of 
imputation you have some of you sanctioned, and 
confess the folly of your charges. • 

— M Eheu,- 

Quam temerc in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam ! . 

. Hor. 

What tenet then remains in the Church of ^.dhie, 
reduced as it is at present, that iS not nterely religious 
and speculative ? It performs indeed the rite of abso- 
lution in nearly the s^me form as the Church of 
England — This believes in two sacrameifts,* that in 
seven — the first holds that the bread and wine are 
changed into the .body and blood of Christ— -the 
second that these are “ verily and indeed taken and • 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper ” '—the 
former believes herself infallible, the latter has 
authority in all matters of faith and controversy’— if , 
that believes none can be saved -but such as receive 

m 

certain doctrines, this asserts that thos(%who keep not 
others whole and undehled without doubt Aall^jerish. 

* Church Cat. * 27 th Article. 

T6l. 1. hjp. I. > ja 
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—thg one* consiUcrs its bishops^ as divinely comtnls' 
sioned, the other fts Popes and carcftials— the more 
ancient Church invokes the saints •which*her daughter* 
most religiously keeps in remembrapce — both hold it 
their duky to des'troy heretics, but it is by restoring 
them to*the ^osom of tjieir Church, it is as a Chinese 
emperdr fulfilled his profliise of desthayirig his 6ncmies 
— by making friends of them. , . , 

Where now are the horrible features 'which the 
zealots of our nation havd imprinted on the image of 
popery? Where is the doctrine which necessarily 
renders its votaries freacherous and unprincipled? 
— Are the very persons who represent the Catho- 
lics as thus ferocious and deadly, wasting millions 
-of our treasures and the life-blood' of our country in 
^ghting for a base and murderous banditti— bound by 
no laws, and capable, of no generous sentiments ? Are * 
we* impoverishing ourselves only to conquer for 
wretches whq, would consider it as a noble effort of 
virtue to Inurder us all in return for our exertions ? 

Finally, if these men hold^the doctrines imputed to 
them, VK A3ednot tremble at granting ejnancipation’— 
it is indeed the only security w'c can have while they 
exist ; for what power can we give them they do not 
already possess ? It is nothing but a r&pect for oaths, 
which we declare they would consider it a virtue to 
violate, .that hinders them mm from aspiring to the first 
offices of the state. When these were openly given to 
them they would, at all events, be as much less 
d^gerous thgn they are at present, as the highway- 
msm k less to be dreaded than, the poisoner. By 
refusing their claims we are adding fuel to the fire,. 
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which, if it exist, is not less pofent b^JtUs^ ’coricealed.- 
By refasing them dur confidence we are doing all -in 
our power* to make ^hem um^prthy of it and to 
render them what we represent them to be : — ^and if 
the Catholics do’not learn lessons of bigotry'and intol- 
erance from their opposers, they will be more than 
commonly exen^pt from -thd feelings 6f whjch they 
are accused. 

* 3. If t^en tjie true,tenets of the Catholics are in no 
wise hostile to the ■vfrell-bcing of rociety, it is our duty 
as Christians, as’ Dissenters, and Patriots, to unite with 
them in obtaining the repeal of every test which yet 
disgraces our statute-book and our nature. 

As Christians. — ^'rhe spirit of forbearance, ot 

concord and of forgiveness, is the grand characterikic 

of a Christian. Our faith is indebted to no other 

> 

force than that of conviction, it knows no arms but 
those of the Spirit. Strange is It then that we should 
consider it a duty to persecute ;men lest they 'should 
persecute us. Strange that the disciples pf him who 
came not to condemn but to save — who rebuked his 
followers for asking^ the thunders of, heaven to 
confound the erroneous — ^who healed the wound of 
the high-priest’s' servant — who dying implored the 
mercy of heaven on his murderers — should think it a 
duty to usurp the province of God, and displaji the 
lightnings of ‘Almighty vengeance. Our Catholic 
brethren are beginning to share the advantages of 
education and the scriptures j the last vestiges of their 
ancient hierarchy are crumbling in the dust — and it is 
alike ' unmanly anc^ unchristian to insult the fallen.— 
If the ancestors of the Romanists stained their hands 
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with the blood* of ours* we have a noble opportunity 
olieviilcing the spirit of our Redeemejf^.by embracing 
them in bonds of affection. lA the name'of the God 
of * univei'sal love, ill the name of the spirit of 
harmony ,*^cace aad forgiveness, in fhe name of the 
Messiah who came to restore us all to concord and 
felkity— let u^ bind up file -wounds of the distressed 
and overcome the errors of the deluded by gentleness 
and compassion. „ . * 

As Dissenters.*— If I Ijavc shown that our own 
security and honor rest on our exertions for the 
removal of those disqualifications under which we 
labor, it will 'easily appear that between our cause and 
that of the Catholics a most intimate connection exists. 
They must stand or fall together. Unconnected with 
s.'cular tstabliahmcnt we have no interest to 
stand in the way of our duty ; our path is unembar- 
rassed and plain, d o obtain the grand object of 
universal liberty of conscience, we who are persecuted 
for believing too little must join with those who suffer 
for believing too much — w'c must prove our superio- 
rity to every ^mcan ;uid party fc1;ling — every cowardly 
apprehension — every selfish principle, v/e must show 
that we seek not private interest, but universal good — 
and if we cannot command success we .shall have the 
delightlul consciousness of having deserved it — we 
shall feel our charities enlarged and ohr souls invigo- 
rated by the exercise, and infuse now strength into 
our increasing cause, l.et us dare to feel as Christians 
and to .act as men. Let us revive the spirit of our 
ifiustriqus ancestors, and ackn‘o\vthdging no spiritual 
authfiiity but the scriptures, no master but Christ— 
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combat the idol of Bigotry in ‘ill its fo.’mf,' and think 
nothing done,vU we have achie^{ed' all. If th’e Pixi- 
testant Dissenter desefts the standard of religious 
freedom, his consistency is loJt for ever. I’o stand 
trembling is to bb destroyed ; to unite is to ’conquer j 
to ask is to receive ; to attempt is to obtain. , 

As 'Patriots. — It is, indeed, universally t/uc riiat 
injustice must be impolitic — but in the case which we 
Ifavc beerf considering, this truth is enforced by consi- 
derations the most rtiorneiitous. >What madness is it 
to deprive the community, at this awful crisis, of the 
services of four millions of people, and to do all in our 
power to oppress them with conscious degradation— 
by passing a vote of eternal exclusion from the rights 
of Britons and of men ! Shall we say to those gene- 
rous minds who are exclaiming “ Give us our libei;- 
ties, and our lives are at your service ” — to those who 
are willing to die in defence of our rights, that wc 
will never grant them iheins — slpill we proudly’ reject 
the consideration of the petitions of an empire, as if it 
were our strange policy to irritate her feelings and 
quicken her resentment^? This is a question involving 
the most momentous interests of our country. It is 
in our power to be safe and h'appy, and if we reject 
the opportunity, the sun of our glories is set for ever. ' 
Protestant dissenters! If you value the liberties., of 
your country, if you have any concern for your own 
honor, if any regard to the security of your children, 
if you inherit a spark of the flame which your 
ancestors kindled, I call on you in the name of your 
country, in the namfe' of your childreh, in the name 
of your God, to unite tyith those who arc attempting 
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/o hurl t6,thl?^dust Ihe towers of intolerance and 
superstition. If you refuse, yon an^ul the' sacred 
charta of religious freedom wMch God has given you, 
you fix on yourselves An eternal stigma, you sign the 
ihstrumeAt of your own degradation and slavery. If 
you accept the call, you have j'ustice and heaven on 
yonr side, and in your Certain success the kingdom 
.will owe its salvation, and its glory to you. 
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^ iNCE the Clergy are appointed to main- 

tain a vigilant superintendence 'over the welfare of 
Society ,480 far as its moral or religious conduct i» con- 
cerned in this life, and its eternal hafpinpss in .the 
next, a member of your order is impelled, by a holy 
and paramount duty, tc/ direct your notice^o^a grow- 
ing evil, which* seems calculated, without the strenuous 
opposition of tlie Clergy, to defeat the most important 
ends of tlieir divine ordination. 

The sanctity of the matrimonial contract has besn 
violated, in man)* examples that have fallen under my 
observation, by the practice of abuses which call for 
the most severe reprobation, not only from those who 
are ministers of the go^el, but from all who know 
how to value the oWgtitions of Religion and the 
dictates of morality. 
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Three bi; chuAhes are situated in the environs 
df the City of Bristol, ^and perhaps is the*same in 
the vicinity of other large* and popuious towns,) 
where the banns of wilarriage are published, and the 
ceremony performed, without any iiiquiries as to the 
residence of the parties. The consequence has been, 
tH&t morals 'arc genertfiily corrupted, by the ‘facility 
with which inexperienced young persons can form a 
connexion with improper objeejs ; and the 'Comfoi'c t)f 
private families is irreparably effcstroyed. From the 
opponunities which these churches alford, the follow- 
ing examples of flagitious conduct have occurred 
among the Inhabitants 'of a small parish, at the dis- 
tance of 1 2 miles from Bristol. In the course of a 
0 

few months, one man was polluted by an incestuous 
j:ommercc with his father’s widow, and even succeed- 
ed in procuring the consecration of his infamy, from , 
an^ unsuspecting cleVgyman. Another unnaturally 
cspoilsod his wife’s, daughter ; and a wontin, who 
quitted the sicle of her sleeping husband, after robbing 
him of his property, was enabled to aggravate* her 
crime b,v parrying his servant. Other instances, of a 
similar description, might readily be ascertained. It 
appears, from the marriage register books, that in 
parishes where the average of weddings used to be 
fiiom 10 to 20, they do not now exceed tw'o. 

Besides, the secrecy with which rtvrl marriages may 
bb’ contracted, draws a veil over the guilt of many 
persons, who cohabit as man and wife, without submit- 
ting » to the ceremony. These couples are often 
liiisuspected by their neighbours, who are well aware 
that many weddings take place without the publicity of 
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banns, and have no reason to •conclude otherwise in 
the instances alluded to. * ’ • , 

'Merely ta state the%2 enormities is to excite the 
desire of removing them. Tbj:y who, by a culpable 
negligence, would tolerate the cojnmissioni of such 
acts, when pointed out; or who under* any cir- 
cumstdnees, could regard them with • indifference ; 
might in a moral point of view, be responsible 
id the sight of their Creator. I cannot allow myself 
to doubt, that your indignation wjH be roused, at the 
perusal of these deplorable facts:— that you will cor- 
dially join to promote every plan for resisting the 
incursions of Vice, and preventing her fiyiire ravages. 
It might be needless to expatiate on the long train of 
evils, which the most casual observer must foresee ; 
uniess it were incumbent on me, as the organ of the 
clergy on this occasion, to submit a few observations 
on a subject so nearly connected with their office. 

Th^institution of matrimony should be seduMusly 
guarded from profanation by every well-regulated 
Government. The marriage sacrament should not be 
considered by youth, merely as the license for gratify- 
ing a transient passion, hastily kindled ^nd not less 
quickly extinguis'hed. It was meant to be administer- 
ed for nobler pnds. It should be held forth to the 
parties as a solemn engagement, mutually to checr^and 
strengthen each other in the path of moral and do- 
mestic duty. The man who enters into it, thtt'eby 
confirms the ties w'hich already united him to his 
country, as one of her citizens; and has stronger 
motives than before for seeking to advance her pros- 
perity. He has given a pledge for the observance of 
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religion, morality, alfegiance, and social order. How 
necessary then mwst it be, that he* should appreach the 
altar with a spirit refined fro^i the influence of vice, 
or* the taint of worldly* depravity ! The deluded indivi- 
dual wilLhiinself, jat no distant time, 'bewail the effects 
of his rashness. He will find that the ardor of juve- 
nile passion quickly paKs on the sense, th'at the 

roses of Pleasure will fade and “ mock him with their 
bareness.” Mist'ry, despair, and the corrosions*" 6f 
Remorse, await flyit inlatuatcHb wretch, who links 
himself to corruption. 

These apprehensions are more than verified, in the 
example of y/jungor branches of families, who become 
a prey to fraud or seduction, at a critical period of 
life ; &nd are betrayed, from a heedless impulse,,., into 
degrading and unequal matcln s. I have not to learn 
fhat all are equal before our Redeemer ; nor should I 
be urged to submit these considerations, if disparity of 
rank ^ere the only cautic of complaint. Bitt expe- 
rience teaches ms, that in the majority of such cases, 
artificial anS interested means are emj)ioyed, to stimu- 
late in the breasts of ingenuous youth the seeds of 
those passions, which inevitably bring' their own 
punishment, if uncontrolled by reason. In devoting 
jour thoughts to the means of prcventiiyg these nefari- 
ous practices, we do but fulfil a duty towards the sub- 
jects of our anxiety, which themselves nnay be willing, 

to acknowledge with 
objects more dc.serv- 
young persons, who 
hqy4 'rashly united themselves to a depraved, an igno- 
of a designing partner. Behold them on the 


in th^ course of a few years, 
gratit44e. There are not many 
ine of compassion than those 
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threshold of life, ciger to take theii^p’art m its pur- 
suits, while cY^xy pleasing association of hope and 
, fancy invitesthcm to thc^ prospect of futurity ! Behold 
them again, when somewhat’* advanced on their 
course, — exposed* to the gripe of »Want,— yliarasscd 
by the claims of a risii^g family, and subjected to a 
cheerless round of unrequited cares, — their feelings 
lacerated by contention, — and chained to their misery 
witli bonds that ]')eathi only can dissolve ! When re- 
duced to this complication of wrel^'Iiedness, will they 
not curse the fallacious- opportunity that once they 
fondly grasped — which yielded them up as victims to 
the indulgence of their passions, before? they were 
aware of its result ? Will they not arraign us ^t the 
tribunal of Heaven for supineness to our charge^ — 
nay, will they not have cause to do so, — unless we. 
should 710 XC interfere to check the further progress of 
these flagrant abuses, and to vindicate the integrity of 
our awful trust, as the guardians ipf public inoraK ? 

I do not wish to impute blame to tiie conduct of the 
clergy in large towms, who are in the habit of indis- 
criminately marrying any w'ho may apply tq them; 
for the trouble of making particular inquiries w^ould, 
perhaps, l)e incompatible with their other avocations. 
The odium showld rather fall on those persons, who 
avail themselves of the facilities, which they now fmd 
for contracting profligate or imprudent marriages. 

But although the clergy may be exonerated from 
censure, it is not less necessary that a remedy should 
be applied to the abuse. The hardship is so much 
the greater, as a clergyman who marries^ersons^under 
age, without consent of parents, or within the degrees 
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of consahguhiity, incurs suspension for three years, 
tnd ‘is otherwise to be punishfcd n<;cording to the 
laws. 

According to the present regulations, when a license 
is granted, the man swears that tbe usual place oi 
abode of the woman, with \yhom he intends to be 
rfnited, has been w ithiA the parish in which he means 
to marry, for the space of four weeks immediately last 
past. Why should not the myn w ho , makes applica- 
tion for hanm be obliged ,'o takl- the same oath ? If 
a certificate were granted him of having taken the oath, 
it might be given on a stamp of moderate amount ; and 
this, althoifgh unimportant to each individual bride- 
groom, might yet, in the aggregate, bring in a con- 
siderable annual sum to Government, ^ 

^ I rely on )'our candid appreciation of the motives, 
which have induced me to engage your attention to • 
this subject. If the* views developed in this letter 
shouKi be deemed \f orthy of your aj^probation (and 
however feeble the advocate, they can hardly fail to 
obtain it from the beneficial lendeney of their object), 
permit mi^to hope that you Will grant me your earnest 
and powerful co operation, in order to call forth the 
energies of the legislature. By this alone, can we ex- 
pect to eradicate a system of licensed prostitution, that 
iw^ligence would render more Inveterate ; and which 
threatens, unless effectually obstrudted, to sap the 
frame oV society by its baneful and pestilential con- 
tagion. 

l^rringtoit Parsonage, 

. , Somersetshire. 



Original Letters and Estracts of Cmimunicatiojis 
to Mr. Wylde, 0)1 the subject of the former 

• * i 

Pamphlet. 


Tlic Rov, K. D. to the Rev. S. T, Wylde, 

Rkv. Sill, 

(• 

I iind one instance of illegal connexion at 

— Ij in consoquciicc of the facility, allordcd in the 

neighbourhood of Jh istob of entering into a state of inalri- 
niony, without proper inquiry, and tliat is wf man married 
. to his Brother’.s Wiciow. 


I am. Rev. Sir, 

Your very linmbh^ Servant, ^ 

R. D. 


Jan. Uth, 181,S. 



Extracts from the LciteVof the Rev. T. A. S. to Rev. S. T. Wylde. 

My Dear SiV [ ^Dec. 3,^181*2. 

I beg to return you my iliicercst tlianks, both as a 
private incli\ irliia!, and ao? a member also of that venerable 
order to irhich I l^ivc the honor to belong, for tlie very 
handsome coinpliinent wliieh you yesterday had the goodness 
to^ confer on me, by traiiiinitting* to me a coj)y bf your 
exccflc}}^*prtnic(l letter, (accompanied with your polite note, ) 
on a subject, wliicli I conceive to I>e of the utmost iinp€»r/« 
mice, at the present eiitieal luomertt^ not Only tt) the civil 
and religions welfare oV the cvimnuinity at large, but even to 
the very existence and ^fahilittf of the Church itself, as 
tained in this realm hij laze. INlost cordially, my dear Sir, 
do f as a IhoViier Clergyman, rongratidate the \vhol(‘ sacer- 
dotal body, — and most cordially, too, do I, as a private 
Christifm, congratulate the whole of the Christian Laity of 
this kingdom lik(‘M i^e, that some measures at least, in this 
h^ly labor of love” and charity, are, at last, about to be 
submitted to the consideiTition of our ]^egislatois in Parlia- 
ment.^ They will, 1 conceive, see great reason, in the course 
of thoirVutine discussion^' on this weighty matter, for repeal^ 
ing the major part of the present Marriage Act, ( 26 Geo, IL) 
and more particularly for enacting some stronger and more 
binding ties on the parlies appli/ingfor publication of banns 
in parishes zclicreiti thetj do not redde, than those zcitich now 
exist in the said Act. And, in regard to this point, I am 
perfectly, my good Sir, of your own opinion ; and, indeed, 
(I must say,) have entertained the same myself for many 
year^past, that the only apparent remedy for the prevention 
of the evil which is so much complained of at this day in this 
respect^ would be to oblige every person “ to take the same 
oathf on application for banns, as^ic is already obliged to 
do if applies for a Uccnce. Youi addition, also, of a 
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stamped certificate in thi\ case is unquestionabJy*ai^ improve* 
H^ent upon *it ; as would afford a constant s^urity to* tha 
s^fficiating clergyman^ as to^his legally solemnizing every 
marriage by banns, as well as brin^in/' likewise, (as you* 
justly remark, — and for which, by the bye, my good •friend, 
are you not intitled, if adopted, to a premium fron/ Pari ia-> 
inent, Is ihe proposer of A new jfax ?) a /:onsfderabIe 
annual sum to Government/’ In the little parish wherefrom 
1 now write, and of which I have been the Rector for nearly' 
these 19 year^ pasr^ there l^vc been but two fugitives from 
it, on clandestine matrimonial e^cursiorife, (as far as ever 1 
have heard to the contrary,) from the commencement of my 
incumbency to the present liour. The banns were in each 
instance published, and the marriage ceremony, completely 
gone through, at that infamous Gretna-flreen of the West— 
ycleped Bedminster, without v.ie residence, even for a single 
day, of either party ! In both these cases, 1 failed not, for 
my part, to cry aloud and spare not I lifted up my 
%oice like a trumpet^* upon these occasions, and plainly^ 
told my people their transgressions but alas ! all to nS 
purpose! As well migiit I, I conceive, in cither instance, 
have beaten the air,” or struck the sounding brass, or 
the tinkling cymbal,” for the effect whicli it pro&ced on the 
parties themselves, who welUkiiew, as well as^4j|njj,5elf, thaf 
the validity of 'thtyir union could not be called i^Nijuestion 
under the authority of 4he present statute, and that they were 
therefore, in consequence, amenable themselves to OQ tri- 
bunal upon earth, fer the steps wiiich they had (for private 
reasons) thought proper to. take in this matter! On som<]^ 
other folks, howevei* amongst my little flock, I hAve great 
ground for believing, that my interference in the Abov^ 
mentioned irregularities, haDpi^)' wrought a proper influence, 
by deterring them, under p^n^of my heavy displeasure, from 
the commission of similar |^r^ctices iii their own case, and 
reconciling them to their^own parish church, ,as the only fit 
place for joining their right hanib together, and entering into 
VoL. I, JS o. i. C , 
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fhcir iiiulyal* )^*]c(]gcs ((hat Trla-rtJ fjLsyia-rrtV^* — as saith the 

^ old X^ireciau Kanl l'airi])ides') to each j^licr in 'the sacre 
bonds of' wedlock. I would iiow, my good Sir, draw yomr^ 
‘attention to anollicr ^•desideratum, (had I not trespassed 
aliead}4 loo much upon yjur patience^ which 1 think might 
easily l)e supidlcd in the intended Mairiage Act: namely, 
///c (ilt()iciu>^ nuu'i place in at I ('hunches and 
Chapt'ls aj' Fm sc y indiscritninalelif : belonging (of course, 

1 mean) to llie establishment, and which have accordingly 
been duly coiiseciatcd bv lh(‘ lii'^hop of Jthe t)i()ccse".* But 
on (his subje( t I mtist, ibr^vant oV loom liere, r(‘fer you to 
the ist vol. of tlu‘ Ju ele.sia>tical and University Registci, 
p. 70 — 7w. And it may be woith }our wliile to look into 
the lind vo]. also, p. wlieie }ou mIH find a case (hat 

Mill astonish 3011, lia\e not ^( on it before. W ith evciy 

goad Misli to the caii^e in hand, wliu li vou have so laudably 
undertaken, 

J leiinai, mv <lear Sir, 

Yi \ \ \i s])e( tiiillv \ Ouis, 

T, A. S, 


The Kc v. V. to iSv in V. S. T. M 

9 

Dear Sii?, Dec. 5^ IS 1C. 

I have n ceived the favor of yiur note and printed 
letter. J have resided so short a period of lime in this 
country, and no instance of im])ropc*i' connection Imving 
occunlid (to my knowledge) in cither of the parishes under 
my care, I have no communication to make of the nature 
you' require. J agree with you, Sir, that a stop should be 
put* (if possible) to the pernicious practice that obtains in 
som® particuiar churches in large towns, and their environs, 
(for 1 hope it is not a general custom,) of marrying indis- 
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criminatcly any partivs who may present lljcmselves, whose 
banns lyive been pub\shed. With respect to flie diminution 
of marriages^ in country parishes, tins is to be ascribed, 'I 
fear, more to the hard pressure^ of the times, than to •the 
facility with which clandestine mafriages may be contracted 
in towns. If every person who wishes to hav§ his banns 
published, weie obliged jlo apply to the clergyman for that 
purpose, to the exclusion of life parisfi-cicrk, it /night "be 
attended with good i fVoct, as the questions put by the former 
^Apposing the applicant to bo a slranger) would probably 
be more Ifiithfully ausy cred, and at ajlc\ cuts the temptation 
of ofiicial eniolunu'ut would-be less seductive. Not having 
any parliamentary inllu(‘uc(‘, 1 feel it is not in iny power to 
full her your \CMy prais( -worthy vi(‘W^. 

I n iiiaiu, (loai Sir, * 

\\ ith much K-'pert, \our obedient seivaiit, 

ft. R 


''I'lic R(\. Jolm 1*1 to the Ko\. S. T. \V>lrle> 

» 

My Dlaji Sin, *Dc(v 7, IBIC. 

Since I addres-^d a Idler to yon.oii business, as 
a Commissi(iHji'r of Taxt's, f jecci\c(l }()ur correct and 
proper address t(t the Clergy, on the subject of abuses, 
which have long prevailed in and about Bristol, in respect to 
the immoral, aivl 1 think illegal, celebration of marriages.' 
1 beg you will acr'.ept my best thanks for your very laurVible 
exertions, and I ■trust you will have the thanks and support 
of every clergyman for your endeavours to remove an evil 
so very generally complained of: it has existed in all the 
different parishes I have been, and still am, connected w ith, 
fliich as Worle, Kewstoke, Uphill, Rowberrow, au3 Blea* 
don; the inhabitants of those parishes )iave sentBtn their 
Hanies hy carriers to Bristbl, ybr the publication of their 
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banns in thfe chujch tli^y intended toy be married in, and 
withotit* a day^s residence in such parish, and often 'wkhin th% 
j/Vohibiled degrees, have returned ^ their own parish as man 
aiic^Avi/i; the legislature,,.! hope, will see the necessity of. 

in this case, and put a stop, to what you moat 
jusily denominate a ^stem of licensed prostitution. 

‘ I have the honor to be,#niy dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

John Price. 


The Rev. T. Deacle to the Rev. S.T. Wylde. 


Dear Sir/ 


DcT. 8, 1812. 


I am favored with your friendly note, and printed 
letter, Aon a subject, the evils of which have too long reigned 
•ncontrouled, and increasing under the present state of 
licentiousness and irrcli^ion, insoimich that (Sovcrnmcnt 
cannot withhold its best thanks for yOur most laudable endea- 
vours to point out to the legislature any remedy for the 
benefiting society, and particularly your rendering the solemn 
sacrament o1f* lA^fSrriage more pvne and sacred : and I conceive 
it yvould, aSfe^yibu . observe, highly improve the security of 
proper juncllans, as M'ell adding to tlic meaiv^ of detecting 
frauds, if the oath taken by the man included himself as 
well as the woman, in regard to residence, and certainly 
would, ds you justly point outj increase the^sol enmity of the 
Act^ by taking it upon a stamp, and granting it by way oj 
certificate, rendering its production obligitlory to any miui- 
itef who fnarries them. But as the most inqnrsitivc and 


icrup^lotis of the clergy may be imposed upon by the ingie- 
niiity;^d art of -the designing, soitfe punishment ought to 


attew^Bpon tlie commission of tho'se horrid connexions yon 
hjgi^istat^d. Where the stock is corrupt, the seed is liable to 
Mr^fected, aven beyond tho powar of the noble iHslitutioii^ 
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HOW ab(>unding,^to purify. 1 am happy in Relief ing n\y parish 
a^id cure are li^contaminated ; and j^ou may rest assured of 
my vigilant endeavours keep them so; and that 1 
feel extremely happy (if my signature be required) in second* 
ing any resolutions ^you may deem ssary for/promotinj 
so praise-worthy atf J 4 ndtM taking ; 

And remliiK dear SiK 

* 

Sincerely Yours, 

T. D^acle. 


Tiwt Rev. I. F. D. to the Rev. S.T. WyWe.^ 

* • 

Dear Sir, Dec- 9, 1812. 

1 have read your circular letter with much satis* 
faction, and feel thankful for your exertions in so goot^ 
a cause. 

I have only to refer you to my fegister-book to prove th# 
shameful excess to which clandestine marriages are^carried 
by the inhabitants of this parish. * i 

In 1801, there w^ere 18 baptisms, and only orie marriage;.. 


;i802, 

1803, 

1806 

ig baptismjj, 

;7 

oo ........ 


1800 




1810 

or^ 


1 O 1 V, 

1811 

Of\ ...... ..... 


J O I J , 

1812, 

•••••• ••••• 

35* 



We have had two instances of men marrying their bro« 
tlxers’ widow’s. Wishing you every success in your lauda^ 
bit undertaking, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours i&itbfully,, 

J.F.J). 
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l^xlrarfs from the Lclter^of the Rev. J. S. to tlie«Hev. S.T.Wylde. 

JjEATt Sir, t Dec. 13, 18112. 

ijiavc p;feat*pleasure io acknoNvledgiiig the receipt 
of the letter and pamphlet \vhich ^oti jdid me Ihe favor of 
sending, ^irid am truly glad to tiiid dial an abuse, whfcli has 
been attended Nvith so inanye\jls to the morals and interests 
of society, and has so long called for the interference acW 
rr^onn o£ the legislature, has found able an en{;my, from 
whose PKJst laudahle (luleavohis a happy lesult must be 
expected. To sliow my n prehension of the frequent prac- 
tice of people ]t‘a\iiig tlu'ir^own parish to get mairied, 1 have 
long pursued hiis ©uly mode of puuislmu iit iu my ])o\ver — 
to make Jie rxoautn produce a ceriijicatc of her marriage 
tchenske comes to he churched — }iol to church hcr^ or christen 
J^cr child y but on a Sundaij—(o receive the fee of her, (if 
ever so poor,) and assign my reaso)f for doifig so. The 
population of iny parish 6cing so great, rej>eateclly frequent 
arc the instances of persons going from thence to J^ristol and 
Bedminster to be inarricil. In iny answer to tiie late queries 
of Government, 1 made tlie most pointed o])scrvations on 
the comparatively small numbei of nianiages, stating your 
remarks of abuses at Bedmiiister and [h islol, and ask- 
ing if there w'as lujt a necessity for a u vision of the Marriage 
i\ot, ho})irig through that ehanind to have (hawn the attention 
•of "Goveinment to the subject. 

1 suggest to you the case of Mr. S — r, of Draycot — his 
only son marrying, I believe, the servant-maid : The case 
of Farmer^ V — 1 — s, of Wivington, (Compton parish) marry- 
ing his nif.ee. A few months since I published a widower, 

of Winscombe, to Mr. S p — d’s servant-maid, of this 

parish fie came to me, and insisted that I was notuilh- 
standii^ bound tc marry him, said he w as married so before, 
and inltolently told me, if I did not, lie would go to Hcd- 
piinstcr ; he went, and w as married. A strong instance of 
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tlie evil occurred in mymarish — A wonian, h3v4ug^ a husband 
living, ev^n in a i^ighbinring parish, cohabited with a* man, 
^of my parish, ’iK as married him at Bcdininster, and went 
by his name ; was a V(‘ry bad charat^ter ; this man died, and 
left her his property .• A short time after she gave thy clerk a 
publication to . anoth^ man ; H friend ofiS&iated for* me tliat 
Sunday, auiid piiblish5fe9 lur : on JLhe Sunday following, 1 
refused the publication — they went to ]3cdminster ai)d wertf 
mj^iried. Thus, through the facility of marriage at such 
places witlio.ut rejjideuce, /^r any questions being }>ut to them, 
tills woman was not ouI5' guilty of bioymj/, but pohfgaint/. 
1 think within tlu' last months there ha\c been three mar- 
riagtjs at lhasTol, or Hedminslcr, IVoni my parish, w'hen 
iieillua' of tiui |)artios ever lived in ijie jiarish where they were 
inairicd- If you diought if necessary (o stipport this clause 
you wish to have inserted, I would vM'ite to two members, 
jiarticular friends, Sir W illiam (Jnise and Robert Morris, 
of Glostor ; but surely it will piead strong enough of itself. 
If I should collect any fuilher and stionger cases, I will 
communicate them to y<#u immediately. ishing every 
possible success to the eaust‘, of which I lliink there qaii be 
no doubt, ^ » 

1 am, dear Sir, * 

Your njosl i>beiiient huiiible servant, 

' J.S. 


Tlio lUn. R. ir. to llu- Rev. S.T. 

« 

Kkv. Sir, Dec. 14, 1812. 

Your favor reached me yesterday, for which I 
return you my best thanks, and 1 sincerelv hope you w'ill b« 
supported by the legislature to eradicate an evil so univer- 
sally prevalent at this time. J am informed there a>e in this 
extensive parish, five to one, who sny they have been married 
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at Bristol ; ,bift .whether they are W-ually united, is- not i« 
wy power to ascertaiij. I know at pr^ent ji^it of who has 

"’disregarded his alHnity^ hy taking ^ his sister^s^ 

i^ug/Uer. Should I by^« inquiry find out aoy"Othd|:a'»equatly 
culpable, I shall dqem it my duty to trodibic upon 

the-aubjett. 

1 am, Pev. Sii^, yoSSi respectfully, 

^ R. H. 


Extracts fVora the Letter of the Rev, , B. C. to the Rev. S. T. Wylde* 

Dear Si] Dec. 14, 1812. 

" , I should have acknowledged the receipt of your 

kind note, with the letter annexed, sooner, but that I am 
^anxious to give }Ou every assistance to coiroborate the facts 
relative to the illegal pio( eedintrs piactised in the parish 
chuiches in the vicinitv of lliislol; aud conceiving that the 
revision and amendment ol f//e fifth j iage ^cts y\\ll not be 
brought forwa^o* iminodiat l\, I wish to gam every informa-* 
tion,’ aud every substantial do( iiment, that may tend to the 
accoinplislmient of the laudable ynd humane cause you have 
50 generov'sl5^> engaged in. • 

That you may not think 1 have lost sight of this im- 
portant matter, I beg leave to say, that on Thursday last 
■ myfriend and worth} Vicar, the Rev. J, R— 'h — ds. Curate of 
St.^M — h — I’s, Bath, called on me at Wedniorc, and I took 
the opportunity of putting into his hands 'the letter on the 
subject alluded to. 

Aftef perusing it, he was struck with astonishment at the 
purp^J of it, and immediately observed, I hope your 
frienfiFhai transmitted one of his letters to the Bishop”— 
andti^ep added, I do not doubt but what Mr. Wyldehas 
pientioned ri^pecting similar ^cts being practised in other 
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^ large and "populous plates or cities* may incau* 

tiously dt>ae <h Qe^th/'-s^And adds,/ “ J wish you had two of 
three, dr^'inditx,^of Jhese letters in your possession^ that I 
niigh|«d|st4t^d^the^ to the Archdtacon^ who is my Rectt^, 
>agd qthecp£it<|bhidOf*priests in Bath, and^ts neigh bpurhood.’*^ 
Aftcrth^",^ f coulc^ot hesilhte in desmhg he wcftild accept 
the oiifw-l^haif rec^Nfed fA)m yoi^; at the same time telling 
him, that I was not afraid of incurring your displeasure at 
parting with it, and that 1 trusted 1 should be able to pro* 
cure more, for Kim, and^ill our true, religious, well-disposed 
brethren in und out <ff Batfi, who «nusl see the fatal con* 
sequence to society, if a stop is not put to such monstrous 
and abominable practices. 

I remain vath due respect, 

Your much obliged fiiend, and humble servant. 


The Rev. J. Y. to the Rev. S. T. Wyldc. 

Dear Sir, * Pec. J9, 1812. 

» 

I most heartily wish success to your cause. 1 
have bad too many persoils of my parish married at Bristol, 
but the only illegal marriage I have to furnisfi^ ybu with, U 
that of a reputable farmer’s widow, of this parish, going to 
Bristol, soon after her sister’s death, with her brother-iii-law, 
of Lympsham, *aiid marr}ing biiii, although he had a family 
by her sister living at the time. > 

Tliey live now at lA’mpsham, and have had a child, which, 
according to a late decision of Sir W. Scott, is a bastard* 
Mfi S — v-n — n, of Lympsham, will, I apprehend, repre- 
sent the same case, when you will attach the case «ther tp 
my parish, or his, as you choose. 

May God bless you and yours. 

I am, dear Wylde, yours faithfiUlj^^ 

•l-Y. 
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Extracts frontthc fioUcr of the Rev. J. V. the Rev. S. T.^Wjhle, 

• 9 rV 

JiEv. Sntj Ver, 21, 1812. 

r *1 sinccrely^liopc you ^111 succeed iivtlie important 

olijeet you have in view, an object v^x w^icli, the peace 
o£ families, ani* the morality of our neiglmoiirhood afe most 
intimatolj' coiiccincd. 1 am liappy not to have witnessed 
cases of equal enormity to those you mention in your leitrri, 
but }et I can refer to several inslanf es, \vhiLli^.^li?*ve led me 
most seriously to dej)rdcale th(‘« 3 vil which you are seeking to 
prevent. Upon calling on one of my fanners some years ago, 
he, with some agitation, told me, that the ehincli bells had 
just, for the fii’st time, inibrmed him, that his son had been 
vianied iKo dai/£ before itt Dristol. The daughter of my 
clerk <ihose tliis clandestine mode of marriage also, sukI 
though a gii 1 of \irtiious character, yet, fiom ignorance, made 
-•I! brothel her home for many days. A man and woman, of 
the rank of fartiuTS, lived log('th(*r in lliis parish for some 
years, when it was genoiallv ihonglil they wcie not married^ 
They at length produced^a iiianiage eei litieate from a Bristol 
register, but its 'dale was subs(*qucut to the lime when it is 
supposed tlieir cohabitation hegnn. Aii instance not very 
dissimilar to this has occuned iien* vtithin the last lew months. 
1 need not‘"tMhi)»le >on with tie' iiileri'nia 'i iVclm these facts. 
They are obvious to e\» ly miinl, and tiny ceitainly show, 
that your present undei taking has a very slroiig ibundatioii. 

In addition to the above-mt'utioned inslaneV's, I slioiild say 
thati on coming to this paiish, J Ibnnd the miller had tico 
zvives. 1 could never ascertain the })reeise eii<'nni:)lances of 
the tW'O m?iniag<'s, bull lia\< always llioiigijl, if ihe banns 
had been published, in the parish of em h u onian respectively , 
that iheju^u could never have perpclialcd this crime. 

C 1 have the honor to remain, Jlcv. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. V. 
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Tlie Rev. J. ir; to the Kcv. S. T. 

• ^ 

Dear Sir, » Dec. 23, 181 ^. 

I \vas favojc witli your laiul letter, Monday la.sf, 
and higHy pleased witli the seiilliiir‘iit.s jpu liave ifo nobly 
introduced on flae of an increasing evil, tliat seems 

to require iiio iininediate iuterfeitmce of Pa’iliament ; and^ 
doubt not but your (‘xcitions on the occasion will dt least 
ca# forth the thanks hotli of the Clergy and Laity. It has 
for many yetirs, h«'en tlu'^ !:usloiu of tlu* lozeer order in this 
parish to visit Hedminster, or Vbistol, for marriage, zoithout 
any legal residence previous to publication, which practice 
I at first attributed to the neglect of duty which could not 
be avoided, in conse(|ueiico of tiifi number of# years it took 
ill rebuilding the cIiuk Ii, but on inquiry 1 found it to be the 
general system of the surrounding parishes. It is at present 
going farther, not barely confined Ur the laboring poor, but 
the childn’ii of rospeetahle tradesnum and farmers, have 
taken the same course, and that at/>o early an age as 17 or 
18, which has occasiom d gn at distress of mind to jjarents, 
and a prospect of unha]^)piiioss to, themselves, as w>3ll aa 
w ant and misery to posterity. I have generally in the course 
of the year, in my parish, one niairiage, seldom a second, 
which in a parish so large dnd populous, I apprehend, if all 
were consiimhfalcd at liomc, might amount aif leiAit to eight', 
or ten. The method, Sir, you have laid down, appears the 
znost suitable to prevent improprieties of this nature in future, 
and that it may have this elfect, and the friend of the idswg 
generation a proim:k reward, is the hearty wish of, » 
Dear Sir, youi obedient servant, 

* J.H. 
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thf Rev. W. L. to the Rev. S. T. Wylde. 

# * * ** ' • # ' 

Mt Dear Sir/ Jan. 5, ISIS^ ^ 

* I have received your circular ktter, and beg to 

add i!n3ffc tribute ^ thanks for haviii^* taken up a subject, 
which more or leSs must create an i^erest, in, every parish 
in this ncighly)urhood. The complaint of a general diminu** 
tion of home mannagesy is, 1 believe, universal. Couples 
appear without any account how or where they- were UKil^d. 
This, as you observe, may drafv^a veil 'over 'the guilt of 
many, who cohabit ds man end wife, without submitting to 
the ceremony and may tend to the subversion of religious 
and moral institutions, as well as to tht) fatal increase of vice 
and depravity. I can onfy ajfeurc you, that in my own perish, 
tlie population of which, during the last 14 years, has in* 
creased one-third, the number of niarriuges has decreased 
from about 10 to 4. 

► Although the multiplying of oaths is perhaps not desir- 
able, yet it appears, ih-^it some such plan as you sug-^est, on 
applications for banns, might prevent the complete evasion. 
of refidence, which iht; situation of every large parish may 
at present Jiflbrd, 

1 shall be ready to concur in any further step to this 
purpose, and urn, * 

' ‘ Dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

W, U 
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I 

The Rev. C. A. to the Rer. Mr. Wylde.^ 

* 

My Dear Sin/. ‘ . Jictn.. 18, ISl’S. 

Your excellent an(f much wished for letter, richiji 
deserves my, humble Jhanks. The subject is one that^ this 
neighbourhood loudly^^ called for, as thef^ pangs arising to 
parents, frohi* thte'freq|lency,and flagrancy of the .viofction of 
the Marriage Act, are increasing. ' ^ ' 

I have been resident in this parish (you know) but a short 
tim?,*and therefore cannot ^ive you many grievous examples# 
My predecessor^ the Rev. Mr. P — e, douJ)tless can, for lhave 
heard of tliem ; but the r’^pliciitions from many respectable 
inhabitants of my parish ( the suppression of the present op- 
portunity many indiscreet young persons 7iow take to marry, 
have been numerous. 1 shall only relate one circumstance 
that has occurred since my short residence here, and conclude* 
with sincerely hoping your laudable and praise-worthy exer- 
tions will be crowned with success. 

Abbut a month since, a young man and woman, both of 
age, left this parish (I believe) onaTriday; they returned 
the Monday following, the latter asserted they were ma(rie4 
in Bristol, the former in the negalivA ; they jiow live toge- 
ther, and the woman will soon be confined. The*fatheriof 
both I have seen within tliis hour ; they are quite ignorant, 
even noWy w'heth^r they are married or not, but assure 
you, most complain of their children’s treatment, 

and fervently hope a speedy and effectual prohibition will 
take place. ^ 

In unison with their feelings, I l^ive the honor to sub- 
scribe myself * » 

Your lincare friend, ^ 


C. A. 



The Editpr iX'ill be hapjrj/ lo receive any new 
copmuttications relative to the subject oj the pre~ 

ceding Pamphlet, as the publication additional 

* 

instances will tend to advance the laudable cause, 

I 

hi xvhich Mr. Wyldc is engaged, and which will 

c 


speedily come before Parliament. 
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* SERMON. 


nun EH BS»xmi. c. 

Train up a child in the rcajj hi; should go : and, nohen he 
is old he "(i'iU ?iot depart from it* 

• 

HEN our religious Reformers had introduced the sys- 
tcpi of doctrine and discipline, which is now established 
in this kingdom, their next endeavour was to pJl|)etuate 
that system by an education adapted to it ; by trainijig up 
the children in the rtr/y theij shoidS. go^ that, when they 
were old, they might not depart from it. Though con- 
vinced, on the one hand, that its tenets, as conformable 
with Scripture, tfA^reforc rested on a solid foilnd^ition, yet 
knowing on the other’- hand, that, if truth is not instilled 
at an carlij age, its^ place will be occupied by error, they 
wisely determined to intermix with the first elements^ of 
education the principles of that faith, which tliey them- 
selves believed to be true. Thus the prudent parc»nt awaits 
not the age of maturity, tha^ his child may determine for 
himself, but, as soon as reason begins to dawn, inculcates 
such principles of moral conduct, as, in ^the opinion of 
the parent^ will best contribute to the happiness *of the 
child. 

VoL. I. No. I. 

# 


D 
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Our Reformers' ^h'ereforc deemed it expedient, at the 
Jirst Christian* Office •of which we partake, the Office of 
Baptism, to intrdduce an Exhortation to tha Godfathers 
and Godmothers of thu baptized infant, #not only remind- 
ing them of the ‘‘ sol(,"mn vow, promise, and profession/* 
v/hich they had nyide in his name, fcilF requiring at their 
hands th^t the child be instructed in those things, ‘‘ so 
s^n as he shall be learn them. It is^ required at 

their hands that he learn, not only the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, but the Creed, and other 
things which a Christian ouj^ht to* kvo^x amt believe to his 
soul’s health/’ They are then admonished “ to take care 
that this child be brought to the Bishop, to be confirmed 
by him, so ^oon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, 
and be further instructed in the Church Catechism 
,^set forth for that purposc.^^ Immediately after the Forms 
of Baptijgni, this Catechism is inserted as a part of t/\e 
Liturgy ; and is thefe termed, An instruction to be 
learnt* of every person before he be brought to be con- 
firmed by the Bishop.” In the rubrics annexed to it, the 
Curate of every parish is enjoined to instruct and examine 
openly in ^hc Church, on Stmdays and Holidays, “ so 
many children of his parish, sent unto 'him, as he shall 
think convenient, in some parts of this Catechism.” Pa- 
rents are enjoined to send their childrcp, and masters even 
their servants and apprentices (if they have not learnt their ^ 
Catechism) obediently to hear and' be ordered by the 
Curate, fintil such time, as they have learnt all, that is here 
appointed for them to learn.” 

this short statement, it appears that our Re- 
fotmer^ them^^^^ at least xh^ Jhimdation ior a sys- 

Jfih of Religious Education, to be conducted under the 
; superintendence of the parochial clergy. And to afford 
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additional security, that this Religious Education be coa* 
ducted according^fo the doctrines of^thb Church 'of Eng» 
land, it was enacted by the sei||nty-seventh Canon,* that 
every Schoolmaster should not ^nly be licensed by the 
Bishop of the Dfeeese, but previously subsc^be to the 
Liturgy and Articles. And this Canon was confirmed by 
the Act of Uniformity;' which requires' every School- 
master, both to obtain a License from the Bishop, and to 
deckle that he will “ conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, *as now by> law established.** Lastly, by the 
seventy-ninth Canon, all Schoolmasters arc enjoined, not 
only to use the Catechism, but to bring their scholars to 
their parish CHURCH. 

The plan therefore of conducting a Chm'di-qf-Englfind 
education is very clearly prescribed, and prescribed also by 
authority. Now the Liturgy, the chief of this authority, i*. 
tynfirmed by the law of the land : it is the Repository of 
the Religion “ by law established i ** and the Refigion hy 
law established must always be regarded as the national 
Religion. But in cxiery country the natloni^l Education 
must be conducted on the principles of the national ReU- 
gion. For a violation of this rule would invoke, not only 
an absurdity, buf a principle of self-destruction : it would 
counteract by authority what it enjoins by authority.* No 

9 

* Compare this Canon witli the 36th, to which it refers. ^ 

""Sect. 8— 11. 

^ Hence, in all countries, both ancient and modern, tfie Religion 
of the state has been the basis of Education for the citizens of that 
state. In other words, the National Religion has been made the 
foundation of National Education, Thus, in countries where tlie 
Church of Rome is established, the children are educated iif the doc- 
trines of that Church: where Lutheranism is established, they are 
educated as Lutherans : where Calvinism, as Calvinists. And this 
education is not left to the xmll of the teacher^ but is prescribed by the 
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education therefrre in tkis country can be entitled to the 
appellaticrn of natiolial^ where the liturgy is discarded, or 
where the children attencJlpiot the service of fhe Established 
Chuith. Indeed the parochial and charity schools, which 
\v«re either founded or new modelleii after the Refornia- 
laon, were pivariably conducted in such a manner, as to 
educate the children for tlVc natioiral religion. They were 
trained in habits of affection for the Church, of which they 
were members ; they wore taught to revere* its ritos*and 
ordinances ; and regular atlendanoe at t'he parish Chttrch 
on the Sabbath day was no less required, than attendance 
at the parish school on other days. Had this system of 
parochial education been carried to a greater extend or had 
it been more generally retained, the defection from the 
established Church would never have been raised to its 
^jrcsent height. I'hc good effects of this system in Scotland, 
on the religion there established, is known to every man, 
who is acqutiinted with ' that part cf our island. The sanie 
svstem'prevails in the Protestant countries on the continent: 
but no where ntore completely than in Saxony, where; the 
village schoolmaster has a regular endoxvmenlj where their 
appointment or confirmation depends on the Court of Con- 

of tlie respective' countries, and is, tlierefore, uathmal education. 
In the ancient government') of Greece and Konit', the s.ime cave was 
taken to educate the children for the religion ol die stale. Indeed, at 
Athens, though the seat of philosopliy, the youth -wore not only taught 
to revere the religion of their country, but, before they were admitted 
to the privileges of a citizen, wcie rcquiied to tnkc :i s/demn . oaf/i, 
that they would be faithful, as well to ilic sacredy as ^ the political 
and military in.stitutions of llieir country. The form of this oath is 
preserved by Slob^us, (Serm. xli.) and may be seen in Potter^s Anti- 
quities,- i. Ch. 2G. or Warburton^s Works, vol. iv. p. : A part 
of this oath was ‘ IEPA TA riATFIA TIMHSn. I XKlU rtven Hit 
Tidiionfil religion.'* 



sistory, and where) the parochial blergy superintend dhd 
direct them. * » * 

Befoit?*! proceed, it is nccessar^y to observe,* that^the 
arjguments in this Discoujsc ar^ot designed as arguments 
for restraint on those, who di^^nt from the Established 
Church. Ou7^ Litlirgy applies not to,the members of other 
chiirchcs ; our canons affect no other clergy, than the 
.clergy of the establishment: and the Att of ^Unifoinnity 
was intended only as an act of seciiritij for the Church of 
Erfgfand, not as^an iiisy^ument of compulsion to become a 
member of it. 'Fhc iiiembers thei*efore of other churches 
in this country, being bound by no such conventions, 
retain the natural right, not only of worshipping God, but 
of educating their children, irf tlieir own* way. And this 
natural right is confirmed by the Act of Toleration united 
with other Acts in favor of religious liberty. Nor are the 
Clergy of the establishment at all desirous of abridging tb^^ 
i freedom of religious opinion and worship, which is exer- 
cised by men of other persuasions. I'hc Dissenters there- 
fore have full liberty of applying, their oxen jmtidples to 
their oxm education. And indeed they' act. in pro- 
moting that, which is best adapted to their own purpose. 

But do the members of the Establishmcntgshow the same 
wisdom with tlio Divssenters, in promoting plans of educa- 
tion, where no provision is made for the national religion, 
where tlie Liturgy is disregarded, or whore it is a matter of 
indiffereiice, whether the children on a Sunday frequent 
the Conventicle dr the Church? Is such conduct consistent 
with the “ solemn vow, promise and profession,^’ which 
we niah^\\. our Baptism, and renexe at our Confirmation ? 
Do we act consistently, if, while wc profess tc* “ believe 
all the Articles of the Christian Faiths” we encourage a 
system of education, from which those Articles of Faith are 
eaxluded? Can the Clergy especially, who not only sub- 



scribe to the Liturgy aTi|l‘ Articles, but e</en hold their pre- 
ferments by this very tenure^ conscientiously support any 
othq; than a Chiirch-^^-England education^^^ Can they do it 
without betraying the cause, which they ane pledged to 
dejend?^ It may indeed «t)e asked, whether every man, 
from the lowest to the highest, who holds an office of trust 
or power, whether religious or civil, which he could not 
have.obtained but by 'professing limself a member of the 
National Churchy is not bound by such profession, if not 
only openly to discountenance, at least not opbnly to pfo- 
mote, a system of education, fronit which the National 
Religion is discarded. 

Liberality and philanthropy are rerms indeed of seducing 
import; and no, man, who possessed the faith of a Chris- 
tian, or the morality of a Heathen, would recommend the 
reverse of cither. But like other virtues they have their 
Jimi ts : and if those limits are passed, the good may be 
outweighed by the ccMicomitant evil. What is more amia- < 
blc, more endearing, than charity to the poor ? What 
exercise con excite a nobler gratification, than to distribute 
what we can afford to the indigent and the afflicted ? But 
if we starve our ow?i children, to feed the children of . the 
stranger, our cjiai'ity is converted into cruelty : we neglect 
a primary, to perform a secondary, duty. — Benevolence to 
all mankind, even love to our enemies, is a duty incumbent 
-on every Christian: but we must not therelpre promote the 

* Though tlic Toleration Act, with an Act passtd in the nineteenth 
year of bis pre^nt Majesty, gives full liberty in this respect to Dissen- 
iersy and though dissenting schoolmasters, provided they as 

such under the last-mentioned Act, arc free to inculcate thelf otvn reli- 
gious opiriiorrs, yet no such Acts apply to the members of the estab- 
lishment. Ii^dccd, it 'f’ould be preposterous for those men to plead 
an Act of loleration, who have solemnly bound themselves to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of Eyigland. 



cause of our enemies to our oxmJlestnwiion» Foes, as 
well as friends, when objects of compassion, are entitled to 
our regard but, iF.they are possessed of powr^ and th^t 
power is exertecl against a^, no^duty, either moral, or 
religious, can require us to increase it. Nor should we 
forget that there are degrees of attachment, no less war- 
ranted by' political justice, . than Ipy natural fcelihg. Jt is 
consistent with hoth^ to love one’s own family, or one’s own 
country^ more than another family, or another country. It 
is consistent w;Ith neither^ to preach that universal philan- 
thropy, which excludes from i'js wide ^embrace both 
nal and patriotic affection. — If this philanthropy be applied 
to religiog, it is equally capable of abuse. Hard indeed 
must be the heart of that man, and poor indeed his under- 
standing, who can see a fellow-creature in distress, aftd 
coldly ask, before he relieves him, to what religion he 
belongs. Whether a Jew or a Samaritan, a Christian or a 
T5rk, it is a human beings that wants our assistance : and 
if we refuse it, because our religions arc different, we 
bring disgrace upon our own. But this principle of gene- 
ral benevolence, which in some cases requires us to disre- 
gard religious distinctions, applies not, where duty inter- , 
feres In behalf of qur oxen religion. For, as no p'liilanthropy 
can warrant the neglect of our own family^ or our own 
country^ so no philanthropy can warrant the neglect of our 
own religion. WIfen our philanthropy affects our family, 
our country, or our^ religion, it loses its genuine charaefer, 
and becomes a weakness, or a vice, instead of a virtue. 


IL 

It is well known, that a system of education, conducted 
by a very intelligent and active Dissenter in this counti^y, a 
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system, in which, of^' course, as he hfmself conducts it, the 
doctrine and dtscipline of the Church of England forn^ no 
{Art, Has, during the last seven ydars, .lieceivecT very exten- 
sive patronage from men o(i all ranks ‘^and professions. 
This system he conducts on the avowed principle, that 
ediicatiQii ought not io he subservient to the propagalion 
of the peouUar tenets of any seclf' * Hence no other parts 
of Christianity are there professed, than what lie terms its 
‘‘ uncontroverted principles/* ^ Whether our religion, 
when thus curtailed, docs not lase the jchargicter of^ Chris- 
tianity altogether^ dr whether enough of it remains to 
satisfy the demands of any other religious j>arty in this 

* Thr-^(' arc* Mr. Lancaster’s own wnuls in the Introduction, 
(p, viii.J to his work, entitled < Improvr/vcnls in Educatiove It is 
obvious^ fioni the general tenor of this Introduction, that the word 
<< sect” is there .applied, as well to the esiahlisficdy as to the tolerated 
religions in this country. N. B. "rhe edition (foui which J iv^w qu(jtc, 
is the sdjcth, 

in 

* Mft Lancaster, speaking of his school at p, 25,’ says, “ This 
school is not estaWished to piomote the religimis principles of any par- 
ticular sect ;* but setting aside all party distinctions, it:j 

instruct youth in useful learning, iq, the leading and uncintroverted 
principles (/ Christianity, and to train them In ^hc practice of moral 
habits, conducive to their future welf<ire, as virtuous men and useful 
members of society.” — I’hough I have no concern at present with the 
last clause of the sentence, i have quoted the whole, lest it should 
seem, that I designedly omit what is in Mr. Lancaster’s favor. I am 
as r^ady, as any man, to allow tliat he qducates his scholars in 
“ moral habits,” But moral habits alone are not sufficient ; children 
should acquire also religions habits ; and this is the point, for which I 
contend in the present discourse. The question ii^ whether the 
persons^ whom Mr. Lancaster proposes to make “ useful members of 
society,” will become so useful, as members of society in this country, 
by Ijelng trained to moral habits, as they •mnld be, if, beside the 

3 :quisition of the liabitSy they were taught to found those habits on 
ie principles of that leligion, which is Oitnhlislicd in thfcs country. 
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country, it is certain that the dociirines of Christianity as 
taught by the Church of Englamfl have no admission there. 
That Disse7iters,K\vQXiiioxQi Dissenters bf every description, 
should join ifi promoting .such a. plan of education, is not a 
matter of surprise. To supersedt^ the parochial and Charity 
schools, whicli our forefathers had founded on the maxim in 
the text, of training up a child in the way that he should go^ 
and to raise up seminaries in their stead, where the children 
should not be trained in the way of the Established Church, 
was‘to theiii an advantage, too obvious to be overlooked. If 
no predilection for anf peculiar sect* was thereby excited, one 
point at least gained, and that an important one, — that 
the children educated in such seminaries would acquire an 
indij^-'ence to the cstabUshmeni. And not. only indifference, 
but secession from the Established Church will be the final 
result. 

Education, on ^tchalever principles it be conducted, must 
have .vowe influence, either favorable or unfavorable, on the 
established religion. E.veii neutrality, however strictly ob- 
served, is in this case a kind of hostility. It is hostility to 
the Establishment, to deprive our children of that early at- 
tachment to it, which an education in the Church cannot fail 
to inspire, and which, it lost in their can never after 

be recovered. * 


* Aristotle hasawcll observed, that nothing contributes so much to 
the pcrmancncij c>f an establishment, as education for that establishment : 
and he at the sanietime complains of the neglect, into which tliis neces- 
sary maxim had even then begun to fall. Mgy/o-rov W^Ta/v rZv 

TO oO vvv o?\.{yeo^ov<rt oravre?, to Troci^ivic-^cci 

Trt; yroXt'Mki, Aud lic adds, that no laws will avail without an education 
in the establishment, ei io-ovroti kxi TctTroct^zv^ivru- tv rf ttoXituu, 

Aristotclis Politic. Lib. v. ]>. 150. ed. Francofurt. It is true, that Aris- 
totle is speaking immediately of civil establishments ; for he continues, 
f/ jwev 01 yo(-ioi ^nfionxe), u 5 • But the 

maxim applies equally to establishments of every description, whetlier- 
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If this loss were corri'^^hsated by any sMid advantage, ob- 
tained by that newtrality for the general cause of religion, 
we should have less leason to lament* the (njury, which we 
ourselves sustain. But no such advantage can be expected 
from such neutrality. For there is %ss probability, that men 
will finally embrace the truth, if their eliucation dismisses 
them unaitached to any particular religion, than if they had 
been .educated invsome ixligious system. Among ^he per- 
sons dismissed in this state of supposed impartiality^ how 
small must be the number of those, who will have theMS- 
sure, the inclination, and^the ability, to weigh the arguments 
for religious opinions ! And when we further consider, that 
the question now relates to persons educated in schools of 
public charity, aij union of those qualities in such persons 
can never be expected. But if those qualities are wanting^ 
there, muse also be wanting the knowledge, and the judg- 
^ ment, which are necessary to direct men in the choice of 
thcTr religion. In such circumstances, they will either 
choose 710 religion ; or, if ihey choose it will be mere 
accident^ that they fall on the right one. Instead therefore 
of advantage from <hat neutrality, we may certainly expect 
the reverse. * 

civil, or religious^ oi^mixed. Other passages in Arist(Jtle’s Politics, on 
the importance and the clfects of education, mAy be found by con- 
sulting Dr. Gillies’ Index to his English Translation. Art. Educa- 
tion, • 

* Thesd arguments will not be obviated by the excuse, that Mr. Lan- 
caster’s professed neutrality leaves the children at liberty to learn reli- 
gion, either fronr their or at those Sunday-Schools, to which 

their parents may choose to send them. For the parents of tijhildren, 
who are objects of public charity, are for the most part incapable of 
teaching religion to their children. And, if they send their children to 
a Siuiiay-Schfwl, actortflng to their own persuasion, the peculiar doc- 
trines, which the children will hear one day in the week, can hardly make 
a lasting impression, when they are continually hearing of gemrali^ed 
tniristianlty during days in tjic week. Where children go daily to 



But the neutrality ^professed is virft/ally disregarded, and 
hence indifference to our religion, which the mere circum- 
stance of not being jbraagfit tip to it c|nnbt fail to produce, 
is not the a?Ao/(f?*extent of the evil to be apprehended from 
this system. Indeed neutrality in religion it is hardly pdssU 
hie to maintain. If tve adopt 2 i creed, ^ we cannot expect 
that all parties should agree to it. If we adopt wti creed, we 
differ from ^11 who have a creed. * We canilot be negative 
in respect to Creeds^ without positive opposition to those 
who* them. Bi^t the Educator in question has 

formally declared, that he objects to Creeds in gene?^al : and 
he has declared it in the work, which is intended to describe 
his plan education. ' His scholars therefore, who neces- 

» 

school, the religion which they are afterwards to profess, should be^an 
object of daily attention. They must learn their religion as th^y leant 
other things ; and they will have much or little, according as their ceftt- 
catioyi supplies them. To assert, that our religion is not dependent on 
our education, is to contradict the experience of all ages and nations. 

* Mr. Lancaster, in his Introduction, p. ix. says. “ I feel a fervent 
wish, as every friend to mankind must, that i^amesm^j perish, but truth 
prosper.’’ In p. x. he says, “ In the spirit of sect and party it is the 
object, though often blended with something better, to exalt a peculiar 
creed, to establish a name,'* S)'C, 'In p. xi. he has a passage, which ex- 
plains what he means4)y names, “ Then the solicitude ^otfld not be to 
make men nominal Cafholdcs or Protestants, Churchmen or Dissentersy 
but to exalt by precept and example the beauty and excellency of our 
holy religion. The desire would not be the increase of proselytes to 
name, or the other, but to the only name given under Heaven, whyeby 
mankind can be saved, t]ic name of Jesus, to which all must bow in mer« 
cy or in judgment.” Having explained what he means by the names, 
which he wishes may perish, he adds, at the bottom of the page, ** I long 
to see men, who profess Christianity, contend not for Creeds of faith, 
words, and names, but in the practice of every heavenly virtue.” Mr. 
Lancaster, therefore, must long to see the Church 0 $ England abandon 
her Creed and her Name, Whether the practice of every teavenly 

virtue” would be promoted by such abandonment, is a question, which 
I need not examine. 
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sarily imbibe the sent jlnents of their master, will soon acquire 
a contempt *of the national Creed. The Office of Baptism, 
Wiere the learning of ft is enjoined; an4tf he Office of Con- 
firmation, where the knowledge of it is required as an indis- 
peifsableC(;/i6////o/z, wilI,?oon be regarded as the rites of bi- 
gotry ancfsuperstitipn. Can the resulf then of such an edu- 
cation be doubtful ? Will the children thus educated, have 
to whch they coiiie to years of discretion, whether 

they shall be Churchmen, or not ? No ! They will long be- 
fore have decided against the Ch^irch. 

When we further t:onsidcr, that? this system of education 
has in other respects so much to recommend it ; that the 
mechanical part has advantages, which no other system pos- 
sesses ; that reading, wrifing, and arithmetic are taught by 
it, jinder 07ie master, to hundreds of children, at a moderate 
expense ; that these useful arts are learnt also in so short a 
time, as to leave ample leisure for manual labor ^ which in cha- 
ritable institutions is so usefully combined willi the acquire- 
ment of knoxcledge ; and when we consequently consider, 
that such a system Is both likely to meet, and actually does 
meet .with qlmost general encouragement, we must clearly 
perceive that, if the system is accompanied with such reli- 
gious instruction, as is calculated to create indifference, and 
even dislike to the established churchy the most powerful 
engine, that ever was devised against it, is now at work for 
its destruction. ' • 

* In the Monthly Magazine lor May, 1811* among the Provincial 
occurrencerof the preceding month, no loss than eight new I/ancastrian 
Schools are mentioned. The establishment of the Lancastrian school 
at Northampton, is related in the following words, p. S89: “ In cjpnsc- 
quenCft o*f a lecture, delivered by Mr. Lancaster, at Northampton, some 
tim^as% a town-ffieeting Avas called, and the respectable inhabitants, 
iq^most Uheral manner, came forward with a subscription, to set up a 
school, in which bigotry and intolerance shoidd have no Both 
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III. 


It is a consolJltion, however, to know that the rfiligious 
part of this system is neither an ess^itiali nor even an 
ml part of it. The’adinirable mechanism of this systejn, 
of which the inventor, in the opinion of an enlightened ma- 
gistrate, “'deserves a statue to hid memory was originally 
combined with the doctrines of the establishecl church ; 
and "these doctrines were, not detached from it, till it was 
adopted by that active aild intelligent Dissenter, whg brought 
it into general circulation. It was invented more than twenty 
years ago by a Clergyman of our own Church, who also 
first practised it, and pra'ctised it xvith great success,, in a 

public institution at Madras.^ It rests on the simple principle, 

» * 

the meaning and the tendency of ^-.uch language, from quarter 

»4t may proceed, aic too obvious to need a comment. is a very 

just remark in Mr. LancasterN own book^atp. 1.S5, ‘‘ that if any paili- 
ciilar sect obtained the mincipal care in a vat tonal system of education ^ 
that part would soon be likely to possess ^llie greatest power'and influ- 
ence in the state.'' Suppose then lliat Mr, lAii^catiter obtains “ the 
principal care in a national system of education," what is to become of 
the religion nox^ establislied ? II already its doctrines aie called ijigotry, 
and its const ItutiqrJ intolerance, what must be its late# if the « power and 
hifluencef aiising fron< education, .should be xchalhf witlidrawn from 

it? 

* Sec p. M. of A* new and appropriate system of education, for tlie 

laboring ])eople. lly P. Colquhoun, L.L.D. 1S0(>. ^ 

■* 

* “ The new method of practical cducriUoii, whicli has* appeared 

under different shapes in this country, crip^inaied in the Military Male 
Asylum, fikinded at Madras, in l789. There it gradually grew to ma^ 
iurity, and, after the experience of several years, was established in all 
its forms in that school." See p. 1 . of Dr. Bell’s Madras School of Ele- 
ments of Tuition. London 1808. “ The nation is indebted to* the 

genius^ the ability^ and pcrscverifig'industry of the Rev. Dr. Bell, late 
Superintendent and Director of the Male Asylum at Madras, in the East ^ 
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which, indeed, may be Variously modified, of “ Tuition by the 
Scholars thethsHves.” ^he ingenious inventor, on his return 
tOiEnglshid, having explained the prihcipl*and theapplication 
of it, ' retired to his parochial cities, ready, indeed, to af- 
for<f information and asellstance to all who desired it. Of 
this infornjation and assistance, that intelligent Dissenter, 
by his o'vtmtaclmawlcdgment, availfd himself. ‘ And by the 
application of talents, which cannot be disputed, he gave such 
extension to the principle, as excited, and excjted, 

general admiration. Having attracted the notice, and en- 

• 

Indies, now Rector of Swanage, in Dorsetshire, for a most enlightened 
plan of education for the poor, which he some time since disclosed to 
the public, and foii which he deserves a statue to his memorif." Sec the 
place referred to in the preceding note. — To liim (Dr. Bell) the world 
are ^rst indebted for one of the most ustful discovlhies, which has 
ever been submitted to society.’* Mr. Whitbread’s Speech on the Poor 
Laws, Feb. 19, 1807. Note A. 

. . • 

* In a pamphlet printed in ^1707, entitled, “ An experiment in educa- 
tion, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a system, where- 
by a school, or family, may teach itself under the superintendence of the 
master or parent.” • 

* Mr. Lancaster, in the first edition of his work, which was published 
in 1803, says, atj3, 45 : “ The institutibn, which a benevolent Provi- 
dence has bceit plPased to make me the happy instAiment of bringing 
into usefulness, was hegun in the year 1 Now this was nine years 
after Dr. Bell began his system, and one year after he had published 
the account of it in London. But when Mr. Lanca^cer began his school, 
he appears to have acted in tlic common manner ; or at least not ac- 
cording to the nexo metliod. For at the close (ff liis first edition, he 
says, I mucl^ regret, that I was not acquainted with the beauty of his 
(Dr. BelPs) sy.stem, till somewhat advanced in my plan : it would have 
saved me much trouble, and some retrograde movements. As a con- 
£rmation ofthe goodness of Dr. Bell’s plan, I have succeeded v/ith one 

similar, in a school attended by almost three hundred children.” 

It was probably in ] 802, that Mr. Lancaster adopted Dr. Bell’s me- 
thod: for in that year he corresponded with, and visited, Dr. Bell, at 
Swanage, where “ every requisite instruction toward forming a school 
•n the Madr^ SysPem, and upon a grciu and extended phui, was af- 
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gaged the patronag^, of many distidguished characters in the 
metropolis, he was soon invited to found, seminaries in other 
places of* this kingdom. It is true,^ that the 7'eiigious ^art 
of the system'had, in the^mean time, and under, his hands, 
undergone a complete alteratic/p j the Doctrin© ftf . the 
Church of England having been superseded by ^ few geaml 
maxims, which, it was supposed^ might serve gs a basis for 
Christianity under evenj form.* ’ Whether the apparent 
liberality of this, plan seduced the, members of tfie church; 
whether thdy regarded jnly the of the system, 

' • 

» 

forded him.^* See the British Review, No. L p. 1.03. A few lines 
before the passage last quoted, Mr. Lancaster s;iys, << I ought not to 
close my account witliout (icknoxdc(lgi}9g the oblignti^ii I lie under to Dr. 
Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up his time 
and liberal salary, that he might perfect that institution wJiich 
ed greatly ' under his fostering care. — Dr. Bell had two hundred 
BOYS, who instructed themselves.*^ See more cxtnicts,^ontainmg Mr. 
•Lancaster’s acknowledgments on this head, in a printeofiaper, entitled, 

New System of Education,” printed ■'by C. Squire, Eiiniival's-Inn- 
Court, and distributed by the patrons of the Clergy Orplnin-School/* 
These acknowledgments it is the raoie iiecessar}^ to preserve, as Mr. 
Lancaster, in his later editions, has ivithdratvn tliena. But that tlie 
merit, not only of the inveniion, but of the Jirst successful practice <fiU 
is due to Dr. Bell, is proved by documents, which -^’annot be ques- 
tioned. Sec Div Bell’s Madras School, p. iv. p. 

‘ “ The grand basis of Christianity alnncf says Mr. Lancaster, p. 

1 84, “ is broad enotigh for the wLole bulk of mankind to stand on, and 
join hands as children of one famil). This basis is, Glory to Clod, and 
the jncrcase of pcac^ and good-will among men.” This may be a 
basis perhaps for natural religion, but it cannot be a basis for ilie re- 
vealed doctrines of Christianity, It is a downriglit contradiction to 
call that the basis of a religion, which contains not those principles, which 
distinguish that religion from other leligions. “ Glory to. God, and 
the increase of peace and good-will among men^” are precepts whicl\ 
would be inculcated not only by a Christian, but by a Deist, a Mahome- 
tan, or a Hindoo. 
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and, misfaking instruction foi" education, luf)piD8ecl that ed&y 
thing was' done, if only the former were promdterf^or ^he^ 
thejs they* pcrc^focrf'its/eligious tendency^ and ' adojpted if 
with the previous intention of counteracting^ that teridency 
as <Dp^rtunity might ofFei^ they concurred with the DiSsen- 
tel^-^in profnoting tl^e system, thus prt)posed to them. 
Under these circumstances the Trustees of two of the 
Charity schools how before' us, * very greatly to tfteir credit 
as members of the Church of England, , determined 
years ago, to apply to the inventor pf the systedi,^ beirfg* of 
opinion that “ the children of a Chuf eh-of England charity 
schoojj ought to be brought up in the 'principles and doctrine 
of the Church of England/^ " With a zeal proportioned 
to the goodness of his 'caust, that friend of humanity under- 
took j:he charge. The principle of “ Tuition by the Scholars 
themselves’^ was applied there with complete . success ; 
and again applied in unison with the Established 

' 0 

’ The charity school for Hoys, and the charity school for girls in 
Whitechapel . 

See the Report the Charity Scllools belonging to the piirish of 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, for the year 1 8 ()(), 7 . 

^ See the prej^ce to an excellent SAmon, preached in the parisli 
church of St.’MaTy, Whitechapel, on Sunday, FelV. 10, 1811, fortlte 
benefit of the charity-schools in that parish, conducted on tJie system 
of Pr.. Bell. By T. G. Taylor, A. M. Vicar and Lecturer of Dedham. 
'On this subject, Mr. Lancaster himself very justly observes, in the first 
page ofthis Introduction, ** that education, as it respects those who aro, 
unprovided with it, ought to.becorae a national concern.’’ But tlieit the 
very circumsyince, tliat it is a natiQiial concern, leads to the conclusion, 
thatsucli nationpl education should be founded on xh^ national religim. 
For it is not a ^i^hari§aical sect-'piaking spirit” which supports theif^iation^ 
religion, ’whatever epithets Mr. Lancaster himself may apply; The 
necessity (^''making the national religion the foundation of national 
. edut^lohj^well i^lt||fttated by h^' Bowdes in his two Letters to Mr* 

\yiiitbf«^*and by Mrs. Trimmer in her Comparative" View. 
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Charch.’-'-’Aaotha^ school was founded in the «UDe 
parish, under the same direction ; and not only has the 
principle been ifiejfe likewise successfully applied,‘but tb^ 
children, by uniting with their learning a profitable branch 
of industry, are almost enaSled to support their own educa* 
tion.* —Another school, of which thp children, are now 

• 

■ The verf great success which has attended Dr. Bell's m^hod inthe" 
parochial schools of Whitechapeh as also the readiness with which he un« 
dertookthe charge, are thus described by tlic Trustees. Having observed 
in their Address to the hihabit^n\s of the pari shj dated April S, 1806'> ‘‘the 
advantages of C/im/iflw education indhe principles of the Church of 'Eng- 
land,** they proceed, in their report, dated April 7, 1807> at p.#4. to 
relate as follows. “They accordingly took the earliest opportuttity of 
introducing into both schools (that of the boys and Uiat of the gitli) 
the valuable system of education recommended by the Rev. Dr. Bell* 
and practised by him with such distinguished success at •Madras. 
The Trustees, hearing that Dr. Bell was in England, and would 
readily give them advice, applied to him by letter. Dr. B^, with that 
zeal and philanthropy, which peculiarly mark his charter, left his 
house in Dorsetshire, and hastened to Whifechapel ; and has since from 
time to time given the Trustees and thfe Schoolmasters his personal 
assistance ; and his system is now jo far matured, to command tho 
approbation, and excite the admiration, of several eminent persons, 
both clergy and laity, many of them of high rank and the greatest 
respectability." And they add, m p. 6, “ The disintere'^ied and gene- 
rous spirit of Dr. Befl allows of no recompense for all ^lis labors : the 
Trustees can only therefore thus publicly express their high and 
grateful sense of the inestimable service he has rendered to mankind, 
and particularly his benevolent and indefatigable attention to the 
organizing of this institution." In their Report, April 11, I)609i 
they further say, “ Th^ plan of education recommended by Dr. B6ll» 
has been now acted upon in this school a length of time, S'jfBcient to 
enable the Trustees to determine decidedly upon its efEcacy, and to 
speak positively of its success." This is again confirmed by the 
Report, April, 1810. * 

^ See p. 6, ?• of the “ Third Repo j t. of the FrM|^chool| 

Walk, Whitechapel^ London, for tr *ng up chiSien in the prinei^ ^ 

VOL/I. No.L E. 
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before 1)6131 iftkeited ’ by tlie*^aihe^^<€ 0 tb^^ith 

“ ^qual'%ce4::; 

Ae general request of the Subscribers and Trustees, but by 
p&n^'uMa^ keaifey<Jf|t)ttr*’TVlK?6|!fo1ite '•^Otfie#*>8dh6o& in 
this ^eai?“city and‘neiglib6urKod(J’l»Y« ^e&ily^fonb^M^he 
^epmpI^P l^irqugh th^,ai^ of the same JOirect^^,''^ ^ 'And as 

Christian Religion^ andm habits of ti&eful indflstry ; ‘con- 
uMdrtbe system of the Rev. Dr.* Bell. ^Printtfd at thei>Schfc>ol, 
*1 q'liQ heys arc ejnployed in printing, £he gfrls of course in 
ne^^lvork. -In th<i patochidl €h.?.ity school at WhitechapeU the boys 
*‘ai*ef%ifcrpldyisd In toy-makmg. See the last Jleport in the preceding 
- ntoletf does not follow that the boys, when they leave school, 'must 
“'Ifeeohieibithef printers or to/rmakers; the acquirement of Ja hahif of 
the great object, which may allerwards be applied^ as 
chrcuittfeatlces require* - / ^ 

, See the Sermon preached by Dr. Bell, in the parish-fchur^h of 
Lambpth* , 1807; and page 32 of the Account of *the Clergy 
Orphan^ School^ dated April 1 1 > 1811. 

* t ?5th in the Marybone Charity Sdiool, and in the Morybonc Day 
-S^oqI of Jndustjry, the n^w method w as introduced by the intei^ven- 
.Mon<^fDr» Bell. Seethe evidence on this subject in the J^iitisb Rc- 
I.-p. 200^201. pr. Bell has also very successfully uptro- 
^du^/U int^ the Royal Military ^yluin> and the. Female Orphan 
Asyjum. systen^ is likewi» adopted in the Free School iju Or- 
^terd-;5treiBt, Westminster, which is well described in the work quoted, 
V It has been adopted also in die CJergy Orphan School, and 
Trustees in their Report, dated April 11, *1811, thus sp^ak of it 
at n 34. " The ^Committee has witnessed die greatest <idvantages, 
derived from the introduction of the Madras ^System into this School, 
s^d are pnxious to make a public Declaration of their sentiments, 
''befiig convinced of the necessity of a ntorS extended system (yf National 
Educjjmn'^nder the^ aiihpices 6f the FMaUtUied ChurcK fof thd^rbser- 
"vatjflRf that Church, andUhe promotion of^ true Religioh, amf habit* 
industry among tlic lower "classes ; dtui thilt for these grand 
interesting^ bfifects wO been praj>osed^ from the^^tieral 

^npj^ciuon of ivhich, so muen and such linmixed good' taif be ex- 
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fl«:{^, a^t)jat/pt.wh^b,:^coui^4 apd,mMr3r^^rj |>^of tl** 

TO Aejpletj, phil^aOT^ir, «d u^.> 
j^pled tabors of ttr. Bell.'^ ^ f * • 

‘ - - * * ii« J ^ 

* ** The chief advantages ^f fir. fell's plan are> K* tf ^OtSapletfely 

fixes and Genres the attention of every scholar ; the ii^dolent ate sti« 
tnukted; the vicious reclaimed $ and it nearly annihilate ba4tbe« 
havteur of ev%ry sort. II. The children mak^ a regular progress in 
their learning, whA:h is d^ity noticed an(| registered ; no lessQA'behig 
passed oyer, till it be correctly sjudied. III. It saves the expense of 
additional instructors, the eye of one intelligent master nustress^ 
alone being required to see that their agents, the senior good hoys and 
girls, do their duty in teaching their jfliniors. 1V> It not only p^atselses 
excellent ihechanical advantages in communicating instruction gene- 
rally; but it is particularly adapted to instil into antfr j6]p.-‘'felicti- 
caljy in the mind the principles of our Holy Religion ; ivhilst It mate* 
riajly secures ,the ^moral conduct of the children, botbJbi and opt of 
sdiool ; and V. By economising time, hiiheno so laf^t:^ly wasted 
in charity schools, conducted on the bid plan, it affords ample and 
very invftmg opportunity to add to the ordinary establ!%;qaent tT 
School of Inaustry.^*— This is the testimony 6f ipert, 'Whd spent from 
an^intimate acquaintance with the subject, the Trusif^s df*the‘paro* 
chial schools in Whitechapel, to whom we are under the highest 'obli- 
gations; next to Dr. Bell himself. " See p. 5* of their Report, -4a£ed 
Aj^l 7," 1S07. ^ee also the Preface, by T. Beni^^, tio Ae 
fim part of’ a Digest Tor" bettering the condition of the p66r;^ eontatn- 
ing a selection of those articles, which have a reference to EdmeatiQn* 
1809^.; ^ 

T}}o;ug^ tjie pjjrochlal schools in 'Wfhitech^l^l, we^ 
wjii^werp .modelled in Dopdon by Dr. Bejl In *3^ 

itself, so early as was partially adoptedj^im'gyid^lUtf- 

oldest ^harity school in Lpndpnj Aldgate.’^* 

Dr. ^Bell’s Madras Sjchooli p% ji^ was' introc^ceo/^^^ 

Trvwb?f of most distingwsbed and "exemplary for tha ednek^ 
ifion of Ae,poor, D. P. SValts, ]^q. of J^oxtod. placed Sei the 
JReport qf tl^ P<^rgy Sfjlmh p* 32. ^ wls^ ^dpptlSd sfylShm " 
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silent on the merit of* ano\her eminent Prelate, whose muni- 
ficence, as well ^ perscHial exertion, has given rapid and 
successful £xtdnsion to the new systetn in the Bisliopric of 
Durham, under the gufdance and immediate ^inspection of 
the Inventor, whom he has enabfed to withdraw from his 
parophial duties, that he might devote himself entirely to 
education. ' ' And, w*hat is of great importance, the same 
distinguished Prolate has founded a ;>eminary for blasters in 
the new sysfeem, that there never may be wanting a supply 
of fit and able men.* . 


at tlic recommendation ol* Dr/ in the schools of Indus, 
try at Kendal* and with great success, dee the account, by T. Ber- 
nard, Esq. in the Volume of the Repoits of the Society for bet- 
tering the condition' of tlie poor, *p. 181— -’/OI. 

* After Dr. Bell was piesentcd by the Bishop of Durham to the 
Mastership of Sherburn Hospital, he resigned his Living of dwanage 
in Dorsetshire. 

* This seminary is founded at Bishop^s Auckland. Of the other ' 
^schools, which have been established or new modelled in the Bishop- 
ric, the principal are tliose at BishopS-Wt?arniouth, Sunderland, 
and Gateshead, where Dr, Bell has had great success. Sec the 
British Review, No. I. p. 2(y2 : also Dr. BtlVs Jnstnictions for con- 
ducting a school through the agency of, tlie scholars themselves, 2d 
edr London, hSOP. In the city of Durham the^ Rev. G. Bouyer, 
Prebendary of that Cathedral, has instituted a school in the hope 
(which there is a fair promise of realising) of proving experimentally, 
that schooling on the Madras System txeo hours da^ i'or three years, 
will suffice to give the low^^r ordcis of’ children tliat instruction in 
reading, writing, and arltliiiieiic, and religion, wliicli is Uiought re- 
quisite/' lb. p. 1(). — The Bishop, with the Dean and Chapter of 
Siilisbury, liave established a school on Dr. Bellas system. The same 
has been done at Lichfield ; and the Dean, as Archdeacon of Salop, 
has, in a liite charge, strongly recommended it to his Clergy. The 
importance also, which the late Jiisliop oi London attaclicd to Dr. 
BelPs excretions, apj[}^ars from his “ Letter to the Governors, I.,egisla- 
tofSi and Proprietors of plantations in the Biitish West India Islands.^’ 
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IV. 

We have the choice t^ercfor^,of the new system ’in /tiv 
different forms. In the one form i(, is a CI^irch-oJ-^Hg- 
land education: in the other form it is not so.’ Both 
forms a)ft“ alike accessible : boAt forms ai‘e equally pt'acti- 
<ahle. We have also books of instruction, as well for the 


Such ctamplcs of cncouragenfcnt, on the part of the Bishops and 
other Clergy, bestowed on tlie new mctliod of instruction, afford 
sufficient answer to the reproach, \vhich has been made to those, 
who object to Mr. Lancaster's plan, as if thcli^ objection proceeded 
from a desire to keep the people in ignorance. If this was their^desire, 
they would not encourage Dr. Bell, It is not llic mechanical part to 
wliich they object ; for it is the same as Dr, Bell's, It is only the 
religious part, to whicli they object. And if tlic Clergy do not object 
to the religious part of Mr. I..ancastcr’s plan, ihcir cfmduct is very 
‘ inconsistent with tlieir duiij, ^ 

* That Mr. Lancaster's mode of education* is not a phurch-of- 
England education, is evident from liis oxen account of it. And this 
is the point, on wliich the •question hinges, whether lih education 
should be prom^^fted by Churchmen, Tlie question, therefore, wh^t 
the religion reiilly z.y^ which Mr. Lancaster teaches, i s of inferior rho- 
ment in the present inquiry. Indeed, it is much easier to say^what it 
is riofy than what ip is: for, though called at present a British educa- 
tion, it teaclies not Chri‘)tianity, under an^ of the forms, 'vyhich are 
practised within thy British dominions. It appears, however, to bc 
moiQ Jhvor all c to Unitarianism, than to any oMcr form, of religion, 
at least if the Report be accurate, wliich was printed in the Morning 
Chronicle of June 6th last, relating to the meeting of the Friends of 
the Unitarian Fund. For, according to that Report, »one of the 
speakers said, that Instruction mid Unitarianism were in his opinion 
the same, and he could not help, therefore, looleing on the endeavours 
of Mr, Joseph T.ancastor in ihe mo^si /avorahle point of view^ bocaufic 
his enilui^ia'^m wa*: mcik ly ihrccicd lu education.’* 



one as for the other.’ IJor’is the Inventor pf the system' j 
who combines with It; the national religion, less willing or 
less^ble, thWi his dissenting rival, to pronfote it,' both by 
his advice .and his personal exerttons. The alacrity’ whh 
which he consented, and tiie ability with which he proceed- 
ed, to regulate some of the schools, which are now before 
us, afford sufficiejut proof the assertion. It is true, that 
the appellation now given to the system, does not operate 
in his favor. Like Qolumbus, he has lost th,e honor of 
giving name to his own discovery. • ^But, though the title 
has been transferred to him, wl'o, in adopting the system, 
has estranged it from the establishment, the Inventor has 
suffered no diminution of his real worth. 

That Dm<;nters should apply to a friend of the establish- 
ment ‘for the regulation of their schools, however greatly, in 
other respects, they might approve his method of instruc- 
tion, it woul^ be useless on our part to desire.* But if 


* Mr. I^ancaster’s moJe of education is described in his work', enti- 
tled Improvements^ in Educxitiou/’ of which llie first edition was 
printed in *1803, Uie sixth in 18(X). Dr. Bell’s mode of education was 
first described in 1797, in the pamphlet (juotcJ, note 13, of which a 
second, edition wj sprinted in 18fK5. Mdre complete information is to 
be obtained frofh hVs octavo volume, published in 1808, called ‘‘ The 
Madras School, or Elements of Tuition.’’ Wirh this work should be 
united his Instructions for conducting a school through tlie agency 
ot the, scholars themselves,” of which the edli^iop was printed in 
1809* Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet, already quoted, contains much 
valuable information for those who wish to conduct a school on Dr, 
Pell’s plan.-* ,The Reports likewise may be usefully consulted, which 
have been published by the Trustees of those schools, where Dr. Bell’s 
method has been adopted. 

* I be understood to throw any blame on the Dissenters, 

for not apfi^Jbig to Dr. Bell. On the coijfrary, I commend therp.for 
not app^'hg to Dr. Bell. TJicy are then only blameable, when they 
censure «5i for acting on similar principles s when they consider ns as 



ihe. Dissenters -are too ynse to pron^ote a plan of education 
in' unison, with the doctrines of the Church, shall the iQ^ni- 
bers of tliat Cht^ch have the' weakness, 'to promot'ejiii 
education, from which those doctririds are excluded ? It is 
by no. means a matter of indifference to which ‘of the* two 
principal Directors ’we apply for assistance. TJhe schgols 
which we desire, either to found or to r^|[ulate, may 
perhaps in either case have equJd mechanical advantages.* 
Bat the religious impulse, which they will re&ive Irom 
their’respecdve Conductors, must carry them into opposite 
directions. 'It fis true,* that the impjalsc,, which is unfavor- 
able to the estabhshment^ may in some cases be checked : 
and by the interposition of Churchmen, where sudh 
interposition avails, may be, gradually introduced sdme 
forms of compliance with the established church. ‘ But 
such amended seminaries will not so easily attain’ the cha- 
racjter . of , a Church-of-Enghmd institution, as those which 
• are modelled for the Church from the beginning, 


intolerant for paying the same attention to our interests, v’Jiich: thcf^ 
invariably pay to their oictu In fact, wd'vanvot be intolerant' in prefer** 
ring Dr. Bell to Mr. Lancaster, unless ihcij are intolerant m’Jjr^ferripg 
Mr. Lancaster to Dr. Bell. If it be said, that liberahmlnded ChrSi* 
tians should lay a^fide all party distinefions, and that.'iio mnies'oi Pell 
or Lancaster should be disregarded in the great cause of religic^ni it iff 
not very consistent with this ^rrofessed indifference to have "^edhstant 
recourse to 3/r. Lancaster, I could easily declaim on the'illiberklity of 
rejecting sucli a man as Dr, Dell, were it not tliat declamation of this 
kind is sound without sense, ' . t 

‘ It is obvious that the principle of « Tuition by'^the Scholars 
themselves,** is* not only cnpabla of, but perhaps reqidreSf 
modifications, according lo a variation of circumstances.’ 'These 
modifications, or suhsidinri/ practices in the application general 

principle, are, some of theni, clifFthcnt ih'Mf.' Lanc^ister'^ froittvtliose 
in Dr. Bell’s Schools. 'Tdo not pCofoss to hJ^s^e sufficient ejrperienc6 
in the derail oi the Oieclianism; to’det<fi*mine.trAfl/ subsidiary practices 
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Why then should thte members of* the Establishment, 
where they havp the choice of the two Directors, have 
recoOTse to any but ortvt ? Why shqjald they abandon 
the^Establishment to obtain instruction for the poor, when 
that instruction may be had wit?i equal advantage in the 
Church ? If Masters are wanted, we have a seminary for 
that purpose. Nay, have we not before our eyes, at this 
Very moment, perhaps a ’hundrc'd among these charity 
children, ^ho either are, or soon will be, enabled by their 
education, to assist in directing a school on the hew system ? 
Has not the Royal Military Asylum} which has been most 
successfully guided by our owA Director, already furnished 
assistance of this kind ?' 

Why also sho^uld we relinquish the old institutions alto- 
gether? Why should we not endeavour to adapt our pre- 
sent schools, if possible, to the new system ? And have we 
not before our eyes abundant proof, that such endeavours 
may be crowned with success ? That an adversary of the 
establishment should argue and act, as if our present paro- 
"thial and charity scliools had cither no existence, or no 
capability of improvement, is not a matter of surprise. 
Our parochial and charity schools have been hitherto 
Clturch-of-England schools. They arc unserviceable, 
therefore, fof purposes, which are not friendly to the £stab> 
lishment. But this is a reason why ret' should be anxious 
to retain them, to retain them as institutions, which the 
Church may consider as its omi. Who, indeed, in this 

are the best.# But .wherever Mr. Lancaster, or one else, has 
introduced a real improvement, it should of course be adopted^ 
especially as it may be done without deranging the general sy.slem. 

■ NaJiael}^, for the Marybone Charity fchool. See the evidence of 
Mr. Coil the Master of that School, quoted in the British Review, 
No. £’p. 201. 
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great audience would not deeply lament, if the numerous 
charity schools, which are here assem?)led, wfere condeinjied 
to ‘dissolution, in ovfler to make way for a few great semi* 
naries, from which the children would never more be 
conducted to this place ? What friend of the Establishment 
would not rather desire, by an extensive application of the 
new system under our own Director, to expand the benefits 
of these vefy schools, and thus embrace, within ,, the pale 
of the Church, the indigent children of the whole metres 
polis ? * ^ ^ 


V. 

With those, who are members of the Church f]rom*a 
conviction of the Truth of our Religion, no further argu- 
ments can be wanted, to determine their choice of the 
form, under which the new system should be adopted.* 
But other arguments are necessary to influence those, who^ 
though mc)vbc7'S of an Establishment, which is a compound 
of Church and State, are indifferent with respect to its reli^ ' 
gious ingredients. It would indeed be foreign' to the 
present purpose, t;o offer arguments, either fQr't/ie Trutli 
of Christianity in general, or for that pure and reformed. 


* Of the augmentation in the number of the children, v/ithout an 
augmentation of cj'pcnsc, of whicli these schools are capable on Dr, 
Bell’s system, some judgment may be formed by consulting Mr. 
Colquhoiin’s new and a{)propriatc System of Education for die labor- 
ing People, p. 6G. 

^ Even were it true, that Mr. Lancaster invented the mec);anism of 
this system^ and even if Dr. Bell had no other meriiithaTi thal>3f com- 
blning'it with the doctrines of the Church, the mechanism so combined 
would equally recommend itself to our acceptance. 


) 
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paft of ilj, to which we belong. Equally fordign to the 
pr^nt purpose would be the examination of the question, 
ifbftber ^ naiional religion, or a r<5IigiQfc of thS state^ is a 
thiog dfisirable, or not ; whethef all religious parties should 
b^rplaced on an • equal /ooting, or the State, by an alliance 
with ow •religion,* should aftord it ah Establishment, and 
only tolerate the rest. Indeed, ^these questions have been 
already ^ ably, discussed, that it would be as ifseless, as it 
would be foreign to the present purpose, to attempt *any 
fufthjer illustration. We are now concerned with thb faclSy 
. that there is a religioli by lay estrlblislicd in this country ; 
that the State has made an alliance v/ith the Church ; that 
it has allied itself with the Chto'ch of Kni^lcmd ; that, for the 
security of thfc Church, provision lias bc'c ii made, not only 
by rep;;ated Acts of Parliament, but. by his Majestv’s coro- 
nation oath ; and lastly, that ("iCrij man, who accepts an 
office of trust or power even in the civil administration, is 
by law required, to prof(*.s^. himself a mcmbci' of this 
Church by attending the most solemn of its rites, the cele-* 
bratidn of the Lord’s ^jc.j per. Now, whether men consider 
Religion i^incrchj aji eiiidne of the State, or regard it also, 
as they ought, for its own excclknc' and truth, as the 
means of, t/lj^aining happiness m another xanid^ they muift 
in either case admit, that its aUiance wltli the State implies 
idility to the State. Without a prospect of some advantage 
to be derived from the Church, th» State would have 
neifher sought its alliance, nor granted it protection# 
Whether our ancestors judged 7'ighttq in this respect, or 
vvhetheiT civil society (as some modern theorists imagine) 
can .be as xeell conducted, vcithout the aid of an established 
relj^n, yet as long as the present Constitution remains, it 
i^ijotfe the duty and the interest of ally who are members of 
^ to adhere to the principles, on which it is founded. It 
is th^ interest of Statesmen ^ as well as of Ckrgyniai^ to pre* 
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serve to each of the" contracting parties sufficient power fo 
enable it to ^fulfil the tcfjms of the compact; to' enable,' 
therefore, the Church to render that service to the State, 
which the State requires, asd compensates by redprcK^l 
aid. By weakening e'dher of the contracting parties, we 
diminish the strength of the xvhole. By detaciting men 
from the Church, we create divisions in the which 

may end with the dissolution of buth. So congenial is the’ 
Church of England with the Slate of England, that, »nce 
their alliance autlie Reformation, they have neither 
alone, nor risen ahme. I’hey Jill together in the reign of 
the first Charles ; thc)' rose together in the reign of the 
second Charles. Let not Statesmen tlicrefore imagine, that 
the Church may fall witlujut danger to themselves. If nd 
reverence, no devotion, is e.\ciied by the divine origin of'- 
our religion, yet, unless men reject also the opinion, that 
religion advance'? the good of civil societi/, they will pausie 
at least, before they contrii'Utc to tjie dissolution of an 
alliance, which has so long and so usefully subsisted. 
They will be cautious Imu tlie) treat 'he institutions of the 
Church, as unnecessary ingredient'; in a plan of nat^nal 
education. They will be yautious how they patronistc 
seminaries, from \vhich the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England are openly and avowedly discarded., 
But if such patronage is hestowed, where we have most: 
reason to expect sitpport to the Ivaablishment, we may 
then despair of being able to fulfil the condition of o’ur 
alliance. Our ntililij will cease. We shall lose the ptrwer 
of doing good. No residence, no preaching, no catechising, 
will further avail. Our flocks will have dc'serted us ; they 
will have grovvn wiser th;m their guides ; and the ‘national 
Creed will have become too narrow for minds accustomed 
to the liberal basis. 
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VI. 

whatever be the circumstances, in which we may 
hereafter be placed, let us endeavoyr to fulfil the dudes of 
our statibn, while* we have duties to perform. If we cannot 
recal the thousands who have ^deserted the Cjiurch, let us 
dcvuble^'our efforts to retain the faithful band, which rallies 
round her standard. Let the union of tho latter, increase 
- with, the defection of the formcK,. Ler both the Clergy and 
the Laity, who are still alUKhed to the Church, combine for 
niutual defence. It is an union of Churchmen with Church- 
nien, which must promcjte the welfare of the Kstablishment, 
''vV’e cannot indeed expect, that Dissenters should be willing 
to co-operate with Churchmen, when the object in contem- 
pilation was the interest of the Chtirchd For this purpose, 
vre,must associate among o nr selves : we must retain the 
strength of the EstabUshmciit in its own channel, for itsortvi 
preservation: wo must not divert it into oiher channels, 
where the current in?iy be turneci against us.“ 

This Is not spoken to their dispar.igcment, or intended ns a matter 
oA*reproach% However\v(?ll-disposeJ, Jiowevcr well-afi'oered in all other 
1 ‘CspeclSt tliey canvot he well-afTeetcd lo the CluVcli, nr they would not 
’be Di >5cnters from it. 'hhelr inlcresfs in respect to rcliyjon are different 
from ours, and tlierefore must Irad iliem a dijl'crcnt Tliough 

X^i.ssentcrs of everi/ tlescripiion may unite themselves against the 

dmreh, foi the suppurl of a common cause, yei an uniorf^!f Church* 
jrjcn and Di.ssenters injhvor of the Cliurch, is a supposiuon, which con- 
tradicts rlie conimun principles of human action. 15ut if we cannot qo* 
operate in the, prosecution oi' this object, it is to be hoped tliat we shall 
never fail to join liajid and iieaiL in promoting objects o£ general bene* 
volence. . 

Ji?lf-defenceTs not only justifiable, hut a duty. And wo are surely 
not chargeable with intoleraiice i^r bigotry, if, while we leave our neigh- 
bours undisturbed in their religion, we use every fair and Jionorabk 
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An association of thh kind is the Sbcietjr for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, ‘It is z 

society ; and^no oneds re<;eived among its* nieitibel:s; with- 
out testimony of Jiis tittachmcnt to the constitution*, as well 
in Chui*ch as in State. Though its exertions, ' thetfefo^e/aie 
not confined to one nadon or language, though it promote^ 
Christianity as widely as its means exteiid^' yet, whenit^i 
benevolence if' exercised at lionie, it ncSier loses sight 
those, doctrines, which we in particular believe and? main-* 
tain. Fpr, whtrrc the Church of England is established, it 
is not Christianity under 0^11/ fotm, whjch it is 0 U 7 ' duty to , 
promote. Ouv exertions (though \vithout the smallest re- 
straint on the zeal of oilier parties) must be especially di- 
rected to the furtherance of that sys/em, which we are espe* 
daily pledged to support- The Society therefore for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge does not confine itself, Where 
the Church of England is established, to the distribution of 
the Bible alone- It adds the JAtiirgy^ in which those doc- 
trines arc derived from the Bible, which we hcliev'e to be 
correctly derived from it.‘ For though, without the Bible^ 

I 

exertion in support of our oxkh, llithnto we have ri^ht?, as woll as 
they. And, if the defence c>f those riid^s is called intolerance, the charge 
recoils on tliosc wJjf) ynakc 'ii. 1 fit is to dlsrespef;t a religion 

which is tolerated. It ca/not ha itheralUy to insult the religion dstablished. 
If it is right (as it uiujue^lionably is) to piescive unimpaired the privi- 
leges of Dissenters, it is a violation of eqti.il justice to trample on the 
piivilcges of the Chuicfu* 

* If otht^^religious par;Ies believe differently, far he it from me' to 
rcjrroach thorn with tlieii opinions. If 1 think them xvrong, I still re- 
spect them as religious opinioii'i. And with the freedom, with which I 
assert, tliat our doctrines are in unison with the Bible, with the same 
freedom let all other parties claim that unison to themselves. But let 
them claim it without reproaching us for the exercise of the ^ame privi- 
lege. And let us all submit with humility to Him who alone Ve^nnot 
err, to determine where the Truth is really to be found. 
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the liturgy ha^ no Support, yet, without the Liturgy, men 
are left in dofihty .whether the principles of our faith should 
^-be embraced by them, or not. Without the .Liturgy* they 
•'-want a guide, to iead them to the' Established Church. 
' -Without the Liturgy y the Bible may be nusapplied to doc- 
■jtrine ahd discipline most .discordant .with our own. Where 
the Church of England therefore is established,, the Bible 
.and the Litjurgy shouM be rS'niled. For etjsry Christian 
party feither finds, or supposes that it finds, its peculiar 
tenets in the Bible. And hence the Act of Uniformity 
expressly, enjoins, fhat no Sermon shall be preached,- or 
Lecture given, except in the University Churches, till after 
the Liturgy has been publicly read.' But beside the Litur- 
,gy, which is the aM/AorL'cd Repository of our doctrines, the 
' Society distributes a Collection of Tracts, written chiefly 
by dur most distinguished Divines, and containing ample 
Instruction both for our faith and maimers. Nor has our 
Society neglected to provide for Christian education and 
Christian Schools. XVith such a Society, it should be the 
earnest endeavour of every sincere friend to the Establish- 
ment to besome connected. The names of our Prelates, 
without exception ; the names of our parochial Clergy, to a 
cohriderable extent ; and tho names of many most respect- 
able lllymeii, are enrolled in the catalogue of its members. 
We have likewise reason to rejoice that our numbers, within 
a short period, have rapidly increased, and are still increas- 
ing.‘ 

■ Sect. 22 , 23 . 

*■ For this increase we are j;rc:itlv indebted lo tlial ercellent plan, 
the formation of Diocesan Committees, wliich our Society adopted at 
a general meeting on June 12, 1810, for the purpose of “ extending 
the usefulness of this Society, for incieaslng if, in/luence, and promo- 
ting Hhe union ’and co-operation of the parocliial Clergy, and other 
fri|l)ds of the Churcli throughout the kingdom, with the d0si^ns of the 
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Association of the saW kind, and closdy .con- 
nected with our own, is the Sodety df Patrons of das Anni- 
versary ofiithe Ciyirity.Schools. This 'Society is.>Uket#i§e 
a true Church-ef TMgiand society, it contains a-'thousand 
tnembers,' wHo, as trustees fer subssribers to these assembled 
charity-schools, are all employed’ in suj^porting ^the Prbtjfs- 
tant Religion, as established in this country.- They desffve, 
therefore, die protection df every '•friend of the British Con- 
stitution. And, if viewed in the light of humahity,.as well 
as of .policy,* they claim the patronage of every friend to 
human naturA' To this Society we, are indebted fqr’the 
glorious display of these tho&sands* of children^ who ’are 

T . f 

Society.’^ No plan could be better devised, or more suited to the ob- 
ject in view. As every Bishop is a member of the .'lociety, these dio- 
cesan committees, at wliich the Bishops themselves should of cOtttse 
preside, afford a medium of comnumication, ii bond of unionj between 
tverxf diocese and the board in London. The distant clergy* as 'Well 
as other friends of the establishment, become in this manner, 
with a Society, whose usefulness, or even existence, might othemise be 
unknown to them. And, when they are admitted members, their 
communications with it are facilitated by committees, to whIcTh 'they** 
have constant and easy access. Nor is this the ioh advaniage'of the 
plan. It promotes (what at present is more, than ever want^) the 
intercourse between the Bishop*^ and their Clergy ; it inyigQr;ktes the 
principle of diocesan^government ; it reduces co-operai;ioh,t 9 '^ / 

and tlnis contributes, beyond the reacli of individual efforts, to jJrbmote 
both the interests of our Society, and the general welfare of the Chlirch, 

It would be want of gratitude therefore not to add, that we ftre in- 
debted for the introduciioji of this plan to the Bishop of Ely, and for 
the zealous promotion of it, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who iVnme- 
diately communicated and recommended it to the Bishops of his Pro- 
vince. See p. 178 — 180 of the Society^ last annual publicition. 

* Sec the Piefacc to the List of the Patrons of the Anhivers^y of 
the Charity Schools, 1811. ' . 

» “ More than seven thousand childien clothed and educattd" in this 
metropolis." . 
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now acquiring th6se j)\Thciples of religion, and those habits 
of industry, which, if they are careful to preserve them, 
wll ensure their happiness in this world, ^and in the world to 
come. 

And may God Almig^^ty, of his infinite gobdness, so rule 
their wills and affections, so put into^ their minds good de- 
sires, that^ by his continual help, they may bring the same 
*0 good effectj through Jcsus Clhist, our Lord^ 
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j4n Address^ to the JMcmhct's of tho Senate o/' pie University 
of Cambridge, occasioned by the Proposal to introduce 
in tkat Plate an Auxiliary Bible Society. 


w E have at present Ixvo very extensive Bible Societies, 
the one founded in 1(399, the other in 1804. Boi]i*oi our 
Archbishops and all our Bishops (with the Prince Regent 
at the head) are members of the former : vcithcr of the two 
Archbishops, and only a mall proportion of the Bishops 
arc members of the latter. The members of the former, 
now amounting to about five thousand, are exclusively 
CharclDNCJ/, no one being admitted to it without testimony 
of his altaclunent to the ('oTistitution, as well in Church as 
in Slate, d ne members of thv' latter are much more nume- 
rous, tlian those of the former; but they consist otC/tarch- 
men and D}sse)ile)\s indiscriminaiely. Tlic two Societies 
agree in the very lauilable* object of distributing Bibles, both 
at home and abroad, lliough the number of Bibles distribu- 
ted by the latter, especially abroad, greatly exceeds the 
number distributed by the former. T’or not only are the 
funds of the latter much superior to those of the former, 
but those lunds are employed in the distribution of Bibles 
onlij^ whereas the funds of the former are employed partly 
on Bibles, partly on Prayer-Book'^', and partly on Religious 
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Tracts, which are In iinir.on with the doctrine and discipline 
of the Established Church. 

From this short statoineiit it appears, <that the' former, or 
the ancient Society, is not only a IA^)le likewise 

(what the otlier Is not) a (y/nre/nof- England Society. With 
the fornu'r it is an invariable rule*, in proinoiing Cdiristiau 
Knowledge, to keep in view the doctrines, which the mem- 
bers of the Society believe and inainiaiju l^specially, where 
the Church of l aigland is established, they consider it as 
their duly to promote Christianitv, not undeiv/;/// foim, but 
under that particular lonn, which, above every other, they 
are pledged to support, whicii aloiu' is the tenure ot ecclesi- 
astical and even oi ci\il preferment. In conformity with 
that rule, the Society fo.* promoting Cdiristian Knowledge 
(the ancient Bible Society) die,nbuies, in its lunnc circula- 
tion, as well the Eiturp// as tlie Jlilde : fn* though, in the 
spirit of true Protestantism, it acknowdedgc's the Bible as the 
ovdy fountain ol religious truth, y'et, it kinnvs, from the ex- 
perience of all ages, thal the w-aters of that fountain wall be 
clear or turbid, according; to tlie ch:uuu‘l into whicli they 
are drawm. ^‘iiul as tln^ members ol thc‘ Sordriv heUeve 

j 

(though without reproach to those whose beliel is dillerent) 
that the d(^ctrines ol the Liturgv are correcth/ derive d from 
the Bible, they consider it as their iudi^peiisable duty to 
unite the one wath tlie otlun*. Indeed, uniformity of doc- 
trine can never be piaxluced without ;m adlierencM to tliis 
rule ; for everij Chri.edan party eillier finds, or supposes 
that it liiuls, its pccLdiar doctiine.^ in fii'* Bil)Ie. — Jjut this 
salutary.rule, so necessary to promote miilormlty, so deslmblc 
therefore by every true Cluirchman, ceinnot he observed by 
the modern BibK; Society ; for such a rule would not only 
be contrary to hs present avowed object, but absolutely in- 
admissible from the very constitution of the Society. For 
it not only consists *)!' Dissenters as well as of Churchmen ! 



but an eqiKdtll) of power and interest, between the two par- 
ties, is the ^vo\ved basis^^qn which this modern Society is 
built. • ^ * 

It is true, that those men-J^ers of jt, who arc attached Xo 
the Church, may so fir correct the* c'vil, that wlv^n they 
have obtained Bibles lor distribution IniinMiis Society, they 
may of ihcmscircs add Praj^r-book^, aiul Religious Iracts^ 
ill unison ivitli tlie eslablish(‘d faith, and tliat this correction 
will be gendered easy, if (as frequently happens) they are 
members rdso ci' thev>///er.^?ociety. But, to say nothing of 
the question, \\liether it is not i¥:ore advisable I’or Cd lurch - 
men to adhere to a S(KK ty, which, in proportion as 

its numbers Increase, will sup]dy their wants without the 
iiece;s;ity ol cornction, the dissenting members have the 
s,ime resourc(' will) tiieir brelhnai of tlu' establishment, it 
being equally in llicir power to distribute Bibles in company 
wiili such Re!igi(uis 'I’racts, as lavor ilu'ir rne/z opinions, 
and are ah^ays at h.aiul, whenever they are wanted. The 
principle ol (Ujualilij therefore, on whidi the modern IJible 
Society is formed, and which place's Christians. of every de- 
nomination on the same U’vc‘1, is, upon the whole, jireservcd : 
and in tins roii^ilitulioihd cquaUtij ilare is evident danger, 
that tile pre-cmineiyre (>1 the cslah^ishcd rdi^ioit should be 
gradually lorgotteii, ami linally lost. 

It is fir from my iiitentioii to be unfriendly or disrespect- 
ful toward those, w heTse religious opinions arc diilereiit iVoni 
my own. I’liough sincerely attached to the Established 
(diurcli, and dec^iroiis of promoting its welfare by all fair and 
honorable means, I fully recognise the naiured^ and in this 
country lcq>;cdy right of jirivatc judgment in matters of reli- 
gion ; aiitl 1 should be ever ready both to deplore and to 
oppose every elibrt to abridge the freedom of religious* opi- 
nion, or religious worship, which is exercised in this country 
by Dissenters of every description. But though I respect 



religious opinions in general, however diflerent from my ownj 
and respect thenr because they ar<? religious opinions, yet I 
deeply lament that such diversity existSj,' noli only because die 
grcarerthe diversity th2 more> abundant is the error, but 
because ycligious dissension, in consvquenco of our mixed 
constitution, is closely connected with political dissensiono 
political evil and as siieli should not be cnc^iipged^ though 
Religious dissension therefore in this country becomes a 
Dissenters of every description should for conscience sake 
he tolerated. This is the true fine of dis:inction, wluch 
every Churchman should invariably observe ; and I am con- 
vinced that every candid Dissenter, so far from resenting 
this open and fioncst avQwal, will do justice to the purity of 
my intentions. Indeed, every man, who loves his country, 
will be ready to adopt a principle, which is calculated to 
promote political good, without producing religious evil. 

Let us apply this principle to the modern Bible Society, 
as far as relates to the conduct of Churcimm : for nothing 
which is here said is intended as a restraint on the conduct 
of those, who dissent from the Establislied Church. Thvj/ 
have full liberty to distribute Bibles, either alone, or accom- 
panied with such Religious Tracts as tiny may think proper : 
and, if a Society consisting solehj of Dissenters had been 
formed for this purpose, the members of the Establishment 
would have had no right, cither to interfere or even to com- 
plain of it. Such, a society would have been perfectly con- 
sistent with those principles of toleration, which are happily 
established in these realms. But it is certainly a question 
for consideration among Churchmen, whether it Is prudent 
to augment the power of such a Society, by throwing into 
its scale the weight of the Eslablislment. IF Churchmen 
give the rchole of their influence to the ancioit Bible Society, 
they irtain th(‘ strength of the Established Church within 
its ocen clianncl, and tluis contribute io in'cscrve it. If they 
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divide their influence, and still more^if they give it wholly 
to the modem Bible Society, they didert the, strength of the 
Establishnlcnt into a foreign channel, where the current ma;^ 
at least be turntd against them. In supporting the ancient 
Bible Society, they have aifiple security, that they arc sup- 
porting at the samc«time the Established Church ; but in 
supporting the modern Bible Society, they have Ho such se- 
curity, either in its constitution, of in the geaeral friendship 
of its members. It is true, that the professed object of the 
modern Bible Society is to distribute Bibles without note or 
comment, an3, in "this country, according ^to the authorised 
version. But were it certain^ that, as the power of this 
Society increases, the present avowed object would still be 
retained, we can have no guarantee that other objects, inimi- 
cal to the Church, will not, in time be associated with the 
main object. The experience of only seven years*, under 
circumstances whore circumspection has been peculiarly 
necessary, is a poor ground of consolation. The Dissenters, 
however well affected in other respects, cannot be well affect- 
ed to the Churchy or they would not be dissenters fjrom fc- 
Their interests^ in respect lo religion, are different from 
ours, and thcrolbre must lead them a different uwj : and 
though we know, from e.^perience, that they jcan combine 
for the purpose *of opposing the Church, it VcAild be con- 
trary both to experience, and to the common principles of 
human action to gxpect ihcir co-operation, il the object in 
view was the interest of the Church. If wc apply then the 
principle above-mentioned, that Churchmen should tolerate^ 
but not encourage Dissenters, wc shall find in k a strong 
argument against the promotion of the Bible Society. 

For, independently of the reason above-stated, that^Church- 
mcn should unite the Litingij with the Bible, and thus pre- 
vent its misapplication to other doctrines, the very constitution 
of the modern Bible Society gives an importance to the dis- 
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senting Interest, y/hich, otherwise, it would never have ob- 
tained, and consequently brings a fresh accession of danger 
to the Established Church. Tha|: Churchmei?^, by their 
^isociation with Dissenters in this modern Bible Society, in- 
crease both the political and thcoreligious importance of the 
latter, is too obvious to require illustrjition. And that this 
increase of influence inaij hereafter be applied in a manner 
not contemplal^xl by thost, who now Inadvertently promote 
it, is llkevase a position which cannot be controverted. But 
by increasing the influence of the (wdoit Bible Society, wc 
necessarily increavSc' the influence ol: fhe Edablhhcd Church ; 
for the ancient Bible Society :o one of its firmest bulwarks. 
On the one hand, therefore, our encouragement of the an- 
cicni Society must coniributc to the welfare of the Establish- 
cd Church, while, on the other hand, our encouragement 
of the irndcrn Society not only contributes nothing to it in 
preference to other church(‘s, but way contribute even to 
its dissolution. Now il we injure, or even neglect to sup- 
port, our oxc?i Churcli, we shall hardly make compensation 
bv our distribution of Bibles in foreign parts. If our oxen 
Church, as we have reas{n to beh\*ve\ professes Christianity 
in its purest form, tlu* downfal of such a Church would be 
an irreparable loss, not to this nation tmly, but to the xchofc 
*wor]d. 

Under these circumstances, 1 respectfully submit the 
€|uesti(»n to the consideiiition of this University, xvhich of the 
two Bil'/’' Sucicues is mosi entitled to encouragement on the 
part of a body, whose peculiar duty (a^duty so nobly dis- 
played on a late occasion) is the support of the Established 
Church. 

HERBERT MARSH, 

Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
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DKAR SIR, 

I lire; to return iny best acknowledgments for 
the communication ol your Address to the Senate of Cam- 
bridge ; which I the more strongly feel as a mark of your 
kind attention, UvS I haie not the honor of belonging to that 
University, and as it is a con^dcrable time since I haTe b^eii 
so fortunate as to have an opportunity * of meeting you. 
You were perhaps not aware that you were sending your 
Address to a^aiiember of the IJrilish and tbreign Bible 
Society ; but I accept, as a proof of kindness, your candid 
and friendly admonition, which affords me an opportunity 
of justifying myself to you, as a Church of England man, 
for contributing my assistance to that Jnstitution. • 

I never indeed Oc/ore thought it necessary to offer 
any apology for so doing ; for though I was aw^re, before 
I engaged in the Society, that it had been represented 
as dangerous to the Church, it appeared to ni« that this 
charge had been so completely refuted, thur it i^ with no 
less surprise than regret that I now learn that ijou still 
think it’wcll founded. 
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I must first remark that your observation respecting the 
funds of the Sodt ly for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
^:»mpared with those ot the Bible Society,* must give a very 
erroneous impression r(*s])ecting the comparative wealth of 
the two Societies. You jy ate that the finids of the hitter 
arc ‘nii/rh s\fpcri()r to Iho.sc of the former, ddiis is so far 
from being the case, tliat, by tlic luest annual account, the 
Society for promoting Cliristian Knowledge appears to 
be possessed of property in the public funds* pruducing 
about or5(X)l. per annum, besides iOine hnuU^l prop(Tty ; 
while the Bible Society was, iii April las!, posso'^sed of no 
more tliaii :5S9l. per annum in tlie binds, and of money 
and exchequer bills, capable of producing al'iout ISOl. more, 
making together about oTOl. per annum : and alilioiigli its 
total, rec(*!pts within the year exceeded tln>sc of the Society 
for proTuoiing Christian Knin\ ledge, in the proportion of 
abouf t24,bO()l. to about H),()()Ol. yet these recca’pts wTre 
not only principally derived from casual and iK'casional 
sources, such as congregational collections, and contribu- 
tions from Auxiliary SocietRs, but they actually fell short 
of the expenditure of the year by upwards of '>b()Ol. It 
is not therefore without necessity, nmch less is it from an 
invidious spirh of rivalry towards aii) other Institution, tliat 
the friends of the Bible Society are making those exertions 
to obtain further jiatronage and suj'jKU't from the public, 
which appear to excite )oar alarm — an alarm for wliich J 
confess* myself totally unable to account, when I consider 
that the sole and cwtlusivc object of the Bible Socieli/^ so 
far as it respects the United Kingdom, is Tiri'. circula- 
tion or Tlir: AUTIIORI/JU) TRANSLATION ()^ 'rilh SCRIP- 
TURES WITHOUT NOTL OR COMM I. N'f. I should, as a 
member of the Church, be very sorry to think that the 
devout study of the Scriptures could lead to the disregard 
of our litur(;y ; on the contrary, I should hope that it 



would produce a more general ackno^A’ lodgment of its 
excellence, as ii originally, at the period caf tlic Reforma- 
tion, led,\lirough ihe blessing of Diving Providence, to 
establishment.* 'Tiil Biblk, says Cfiillingworth, and 
BirlI' ()Ni,Y, IS Tin: Rifiac ion* of thj: Protestant ; 
it is th(' sole basis of* the Church of J^NciLAN^f), and.the 
only one on which you, I am sure, would wibh^to jdace it. 
IViit you (jljserve, that you can have no Jjuarantee, that 
as <he power oF tho Bible Society Increases, o/J/cr objects, 
inimical to tlie Church, jvill not in time be associated with 
the object.” 1o*this I answer, that so long as the 
members of the Church takc^ part in the Bible Society, its 
ver)' constitution will afford such a guarantee as you desire. 
The Piu siDFN'r, and all the \iici>PRi:sHyuNTS, witliout 
exception, are C-hiirchmeii, and are constant nuanbers^ of 
the managing committee, in which they always preside; 
and of the other members of this committee, the Church- 
men are equal in number to all the Dissenters of ilifferent 
sects; so that, in every question, l/ic ChunJt must have a 
Cirashnil mqjori(}j ; and in the geiu'ral meetings, iunvhiCil 
ahme all poIiiKs all'eciing the constitiilion* of the Society 
jmist be derided, the members of the' Cliurcli must have a 
weight corresponding to *their immbers and fionsoqueiice. 
In proportion, tliereiore, as Churchmen of tafcnts, rank, and 
iiillut'nct', join the Society, this preponderance iiiust increase, 
i^inong tlK‘ palnins, cither of the parent Society, or its 
braiich.es, are already numbered the i our Archhi^#hops 
cu- IritwVnd, and i.uijir pN(Hn;ui and moiij' Irish 
Bishops. I doubt whether tlie SoeiL'rv for 
Christian Knowlfjhh., wdiich now, as vou observe, 
enjoys the countenance of the wliole episcopal Bench, was, 
ai so vshort a period Irom its formation, Jemoi'd \yi(h the 
support ol so large a body ol the Pnlatcs ; and 1 should 
hope the* time might not be far tiistant, wdani tlie two 
societies may equally llorish under "the general pafronage 
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of them all. Thk would appear to me the most effectual 
remedy for any„suppo^ed danger from the JJisseniing vifiu^ 
^ ence in ijie Bible 'Society. To those ,who arc/lntimatcly 
acquainted with the Society, this danger rp*ust indeed ap- 
pear chimerical. So littb does the spirit of mutual jealousy 
exist, that there has been no instance, of a division taking 
place in a' general meeting, and I scarcely recollect one 
even in the ccAumittce, iit the cdurse of a freqi^ent attend- 
ance : buL what may appear to you more extraordinary, I 
have not yet been able to discover which of the members 
of the committee are Churchmen, and which are Dissenters, 
except in the instances of those gentlemen with whom I 
happen to be personally acquainted, and a few members of 
the Society of, Friends, who are of course distinguished by 
their dress. 

But suppOvsing, for the sake of the argument, that there 
may be real danger from the preponderance of the Dissent- 
ing interest, what is the r'cmcdij you propose ? That all 
Churchmen should withdraw themselves from the Society, 
ar*d Uave it rchol/jj in the hands of the Dissknters. If 
muj thing can iixakc' the' Society dangerous, this must do it ; 
because there would then be no check to any sectarian 
spirit which might introduce ilself, and which must be 
unavoidably irritated by so harsh, and, I think, so unjust, 
an indication of jealousy. But even if no sentiment of 
resentment should be excited, one of two consequences 
must, jinevifably follow : either the Society, being deprived 
of the hope of further support, and crippled by the loss of 
its pecuniary meniis, and of many of its most valuable 
members, would wholly expire, or sink into insignificance ; 
or else the Dissenting ifdcrcsty making up for these losses 
by more extensive sacrifices, and an increase of zeal and 
activity, and availing ilself of the assistance of the foreign 
societies already formed, would carry on the institution in 
nearly the same manner as before. 
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In the first case, you would have crushed an establish- 
ment which has done more for th^e diffi^fion of Chris- 
TiANiT^than haj^been effected in the same spac^i of ti m e^ 
in any age since* the Apostolic ;* which has in seven 
YEARS been the means of •preaching the Gospel in fifty- 
four LANGUAGES. • This would bidccd he imtting out me 
of the eyes of Britain. 

The other .alternative w*ould be*to transfei^to the body^of 
Dissenters all the honor and injlucncc of Kchtiierer has 
been <lonc^ and ivhatever may be donCy by an institution, of 
which the dawn ftas bt^n so glorious, but which is visibly 
rising into briglitcr day. SIfall it be said that the Dissen- 
ters ALONE have carried the Word or God 'ro every 
NATION UNDER HEAVEN? Of shall tllO^ ChURCH OF 
En(;land continue to claim the leading part in this im- 
portant work ? And can the Church of England stand so 
secure upon a narrow and exclusive policy, as by deserv- 

JNG THE BEESS1NC;S, AND UNl'ITNO THE PRAYERS, OF ALL 
PEOPLE NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES ? 

The evils of either alternative seem to me equally fatal 
and inevitable. I am far from imflcrvaluiag the efforts of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge : 

I am an old member of tfiat Society^ and ani^ heartily dis- 
posed to lend any assistance in my power to Its Rseful plans. 
But how little either that, or any other society now exist- 
ing, would be competent to supply the place of the Bible 
Society, the experience of above a century has shown* 
Even supposing (what I think iinpovssible) that it might be 
made, in some considerable degree, to answer the same 
purposes, I see superior advantages in tlic present consti- 
tution of the Bible Society. The co-operation of 
Churchmen and Dissenters in religious inaUers^ so far 
as they can conscientiously co-operate^ seems to me one of 
the most, efficacious means of lessening both the political 
md religious evils o/' dissent. It, dispels prejudices, pro- 
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motes candor and" good-will, and must prepare the mind 
for the reception of that truth, which everyone perceives 
, jfjj be no less the object of those who dilFcr front' him than 
his own. From sucfi a communication, i!he Church of 
England has nothing to fear, anti every thing to hope ; as 
holding ("in our jiidgmcnts at least } that middle line of 
truth in which all opposite opinions have a natural tc'ndency 
to, coincide. And is that truth more likely to be acknow- 
ledged and embraced by minds embittered by mutual jea- 
lousy and aversion, or by such ^is have been previously 
softened by conciliatio^i ? 

The existence of dissent \vill perhaps bo inseparable 
from religious freedom^ so long as the mind of man is 
liable to error ; but it is not unreasonable to hope that 
hostilitjj may cease \^\\qyc per feci agreement cannot be esta- 
blished. If we cannot reconcile all opinions, let us 
endeavour to unite all hear rs. 

1 ought, perhaps, to apologize for troubling you with 
arguments, which must pt'obably have been already brought 
before • you, as 1 know your opinions are not taken up 
hastily and lightly. But I have thought it necessary to 
state such as have chiefly induced me to consider my taking 
a part in the concerns of the Bible Society, not only as con- 
sistent with, but as a proof of the sincerity and warmth of 
my attachment to the Churcli of England ; and whicli still, 
on reflection, seem to me to have so mucli weight, that, fiir 
ixom e'cpcnting of what I have done, I feel convinced I 
shall least of all repent oj it^ as I approach 'rii at s fati: in 
WHICH r\iE distinction op Churchman and Dis- 
senter SHALL BE NO MORL. 

1 am, fee. 

, (Signed) N. ViVNSITTART. 

Great George Street, Aik Dec. Ibl 1. 
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INQUIRY, &c. 


Who.vv,. (ibjrrts to tlic Ibitish and T'orcign Bible Socicly Is 
invaiialdy asked, Wheie is the of giving away a Bible/^ I 
>\ill aiisw('r tlMnefore b\ baying, Nom* uhatcver. On tlie contrary, 
the more widely the Scriptures arc disseminated, the greater in all 
lespocts must be the good produced, 

I la\lng answeu'd Z/z/i' (piestion, and, all hope,* to the satisfac- 
tion of eveiy inenibei in the society, I beg leave to ask in my turn; 
Where is the /farm of giving away a Pnu/cr Book'^ Of course I 
propose this «juestiow only to those members of 'the* Society, 
>vlio are also njcnibers of the Church, For I have explicitly 
declared, both in the Seimoii at St. FauTs and in the Address to 
the Senate, that I liave^no desire to interfere, either with the reli- 
gions opinions, or the religious conduct of the Dissenters, An 
attem[)t to impose llu» Liturgy on men, who from principle 
reject itj would be a violation of that religions liberty vvhich I 
sincerely hoj)e will ever be maintained in this country. 1 neither 
expect therefore, nor desire, unless it is their own voluntary act, 
that Dissenters should either give or receive our Book of Common 
Prayer. 1 am addressing myself to Churchmcif in their iiilter- 
coLirse with Churchmen, such as the Clergyman of a parish has 
with his parishioners. And, as the Liturgy is the Book which 
distinguishes Churchmen, I may certainly ask of them, Where can 
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be the fianrt, wfiep we "ive awfiy u HilJe, of pjivinp; also a Prayer 
IJook ? As I think ni> K al C'liurrhinan \yonIfl .s;i} that is^ he 

cannot coiij-istenlly o!)j<v‘l to iho-e, who rcrnnnncnd tlioir joint 
distribution. SocoimIIv, I ask tiu' Chiirclnnan, whether it is not 
v.iien A\(' m\e away a ISiljlr, to t^ive also the 15of)k of 
Common i/ja\er, a ('orrctli\i\ a nume lately jiivim it by 

the lb ■an of ( ':ii li'^h',* hut as a ])io]>er CoinpiDiio)! lor tije ibble.^ 
Does it not ro'nlain <le\.>!ion4il exeici'-rs romposed jn the itiic 
ypirif ol* bi*' Serij)(nres? Is it not the Book, wlneli \\(» hear 
constanllv at L'iiuieli ; rnid is st not ecpially d( signed lor oiir inerii- 
talions in the ( losel ; The then <d‘ lliis l)ook to every 

Churchman, I think, no ('Imreliman ( im flan/, lie cannot there- 
fore, at !eas( not wiili eonslstem ^ , lomplain of those, who object 
to lh(‘ <\ ////Z'f;/, (,f ti;is usefuhlv'ss ; who object to the n;y^/.s,s/e/r 
of J’ivinj: the ■•aliirL,y; oi, • in other werds, who ol>j< ct to the 
disti iljiitem, on the p.iit cd* ChiiKlmnn, of lh(‘ Jhhh; al(U(C <‘r 
without tlie L/ff(ns//. ThiolK, J ask liie CliuiTlmian, wliellier it 
is not ;/A‘r.ssr/ //, wh\n !i<‘ <;ivcs Bibies to the poor, (i do not mean 
among I)iss( nleis, as I broe icpc.ited'y ^hs htied) to ]no\idc them 
at tli(' same lime with w Pna/vr Book ^ Ought it not to hiMisect 
by ever:/ Chnrclm'.an : and ea»i he join in the seiviee ol tlie Chmeh 
^iiiliaul \t: Can it 1 La.' foie be a matior of 'mdiffenoti whether 
the poor of onr esiablishmeiil aie pio\ided w illi l^rai/cj' Books !/ 
Do we perforn'i our dikj;, df> VvC piopeily pro\id(‘ for their ?c//gvV)/z? 
instruction^ if we ])rovide tiiem Only wllli the Bible, and leave 
them 7ovy;niv/r7(7/ wiili the Pravu Book? InViiscaso, the Buhric 
and the C’anon». liavc very nnneeessajilv enlorccd llui h aining ot 
the Church Ctticc’n^m. Winn we fnrthi'r consider, that ihert: is 
at pnaenl Iiaidiy ;itown, or (wen a villaga, which is not visited 
byhlliterato teacher.^, who c-xpound tlie J^ibie with more confidence 
than the most profound tlieologian, it beennnes doidthf iiecc'ssary, 
if we would pieseivc the j)oor of lh(‘, cstahlisluuent m tin* leligicju 
of their fathers, to piovide them with a safe-guard against the 
delusions of Jidsc inter prHai ion. And what better safeguaid can 
we offer than the Book of Common Piayer, which contains tlie 
doctrines of tlie Biblo^ according to its true exposition; in 


' ' Inhio speech at Uic Towu Ilallj on Thursday the l£th of DcceinKr. 
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ilnjse tloctriiics ;uo npplicJ, tlifoiijilioiit llio pra\ors and 
collocts\,V) the host purposes ul’ relitrioii, and are coiuleus^'d in a 
manner, uliieli is irtU‘llip;iI>le (o all, iu exeelinit fofiunlary 
Cliurcli Catecliisin ? t'lider tlu‘se clu unislanct Sj to leave the poor,^ 
uho without a.ssislanc(' cannot the Sciiptures, as the 

itinerae.l preajiers tU'Ui'c Kes admit hy their own ^)rarlic(^, to 
leave, i bay, the pour under such eii • urnslaiice'^, *0 l)e tossed 
about bv every wind (>t d :«*l!ine, wl.feh tli«‘y du^I l*e, uid('ss pro- 
vide tl widi fliat aulhoiiH-d t‘\po*itien of the SMiptu.ms, whieh is 
contained in ^lie Litiii<:y, .aid v.lii' li < rv I (’hiin'lnnan must 
believe to be tiu' hjic <Jiie,il5,a! le.jsl 1 ,. //.// jnd oudil tl ,sj»eak wdtli 
dej('i« lici' to llu' jiidi;nu tif of odu'i-'.) >au1i a <!.■ < iiel;on of our duty 
as Cliurcliineii, that 1 little e\peel:.{ to in ar (. lei iiMiien, within 
the pii'(‘iiu‘(s ot the I inveisilv, K'puilienda ibofes^or ol Divinity, 
because he eonlen(le(l^ that die Ibajer Jh)oL slua^M l.e disliibuted 
with lli(‘ Ibble. 

ih'.t tlioiiidi I C( ilainlly did not ("iycci it, [ am 'dill ready to ton- 
that if it is rvnUif (/fftincdh/c to objeu t to the distribution, oil the 
pait of (Jlmiehnii'n, of tii(‘ Ihble uh')h% 01 unaeconijianied with 
the Li(uryjjy the modern Ibble Society can lequiie no furlher 
viiidn alioii. I'or if the pioposilion,* whieh I hav(' Iiith(‘rto ven- 
tured to maintain, is not oeJs nnlenabhy bet a i'l subieev^'oi^fc- 
p?'0(ic!iy it nec e^^aiiiv Ibilows, that llie oniis-ioii i^fllu* Prav r Dook 
in the dish iimilon (d tl;e Ibldt', is iK)t nn!'. (lUoicahlcj but Ian- 
il(/()fc. N.)v., that 1 haic biu » lepK atdicd, and biltcrhf leproached, 
tor a'-‘-ei tiiiLi tliat,^'hurc!inu .'‘lionM not (lUiUnl* tlifinsclvcs with 
(lislubutlim only Bibb's to tin; poor, ^ a of notoriety. To 

say notliinjj; of other piai i s, wiun'i have hcni atlaekeel on this 
aceount, I need only tipj)i .d to wind was said at the pnlilic Meeting 
in Cainbii(li,u; for tlu* foimaiiini of an Au\lhai v Soeiedy, especially 
ill llie speeches of Dr. Milner and I)i'. Chuke.* Sliange, there- 
foH', as it may ajipear, that a Pioh'ssor of J)i\inity diould have 
now to defi'iid liiinself, in his own Lniversity, aL;ainsL the charge of 

* The Spcoclu'S to wliicli I alliiik' wi-ro •l<‘lii(‘ic(l in the Tow 'i Hall of Canir 
hii<lge, 01 ) Di’ci'inher 12, laii, u>ul were prinlctl in tlie ^.'.juihud'^e C'lrouicle of 
Decnnher ofcoiim' with the know le(J;;e ami ajjpiohatioii of llie speakorir. 
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pleading for the Liturgy/ yet as 1 am put on my defence; I must 
request to be lieafd, before I am liiially condemned. / 

The first person who particularly compJaiWed of the objection to 
the distribution of the Bible alone, that is, as repeatedly explained, 
without the Prayer Book,’ was Dr.* Clarke. Js the distribution 
of the Bible alone (savs J)r. Clarke) detrimental to tlie interests of 
the establislinieiit 'Have vve forgot that we are Englishmen 
Have \vc forgot, that we art PROTESTANTS.^ What would 
Latimer ayd Ridley and Chillingwortli have thought' or said, had 
they lived unto this day to bear tesUnionv to such'a declaration ? 
As the only answer to it, I, as a men*. her, and as a minister, of the 
Church of England, do fiot hesitate to declan', so soon as it shall be 
proved tliat the distribution of iJie Bible alone is hostile to the 
interests of the established church, then, and then only, be that 
church subverted.” Sin h an;, the grounds, on wliich a Churcliinan 
justifies the clistiibutiou of the Bible alone, ot unaccompanied with 
the Litur^>/ : and they <les<'rve particular examination, not as being 
the sentiments of an iiulivldiutl, but as being tlio sentiments of a 
jtarttf. "i’his is ('\i(lent, not onl) fiom tlu* gdieial a[)plaiiso with 
which the speech was leccivcd, but from the i ircumstancc, that 
the same sentiments are. now entertained b\ vi'iv lespertahle 
vrAto*'", and are even roiwcvt d through the channel of llie public 
papers. 

Before [ examine the grounds, du which my objection to tlie 
omission of the Jiilurgv is now airaigned, I beg h-a\(‘ to call the 
attention obiluMX'udei to the i'AC/P, that tlu^ <>mission of the Li- 
turgy, lu the distiibulion of the Bible, /s just i lied, and justified by 
Churchmen, Ami 1 reqiK'st the reader to keep lliis FACT in 
remembrance, because* we sliall find it of gu"it importance, w'lien 
the vvicws of the Society arc more particularly evnmiiied. 

1 1. 

I acknowledge that the arguments for the (listril)ution of the 
JVible aluttc arc so specious, so popular, so apparently hi the spirit 
of ix\x(i Sroiestanthni, while the arguments for the contrary lie so 
conccstled from the public vieW; aud arc now so confidently as- 
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serted tasavour of Popery/ that they ai4? (equally difficult to ex* 
plain, anJ. dangerous to propose. Believing, however, as I do^ 
that there is a fallacy in the arguments o/ those who ofiposc mfc/" 
and conscious of the rectitude of my intentions, I tremble not at 
obstacles, which present theid^elves or[ every side. If it were now 
a question, as it was aUthe Reformation, whether the l^ihle shquld 
be distributed or ifot, men might justly exclaim to those who avVA- 
hehl it ; can the Bible be Injurious •to the reaV interest of the 
Church ! But this is NOT the question, as every one siust know', 
who argues against me. There were channels in abundance for 
the distribution of tly? y>//;/c,Wong before the existence of the mo- 
dern Society. And I chalfengc niy oppoiTenls to declare, whetlier 
have labored liarder, than 1 liavc done, to promote the study 
of it.* But it is urged, if \ou still require that the Bible, however 
extensively \ou ma} be willing to cljslribiile it, should be accom- 
panied l)y die IJiunj,t/, you must certainly suspect, that there is 
dang(‘r to the established Clmrch from the dislribiilion of the Bfble 
alone. ^ Here let me ask, wlielher the Bible itself is not capable 

* “ They arc mkIi, as us(‘(l by I^apLst.s at the Reformation, and can only 
be advanced by llioj-c, who ihink the Church of F.n^l'nid <‘;umot stand tlic test of 
the word oftiod.’' Tins p.jssui^c is taken from a Letter in the Shrewshur^Ck'O* 
iiielc, sii^ncd, “A iiKinbei of tlic INtablished ^’huich. " - N. Ji. 1 liave been in- 
formed tliat there is anolhei L( tter in the ShiOAVsbury Cliroinclo to the jianic pur- 
port: hut 1 liavc not yet seen it. 

^ Tliat (lie reader, however, may judge of the Chn.^tiun Spinfwwhich animates 
some of the advocates ^flhis Society, at tlir very time when tiky lire boasting of 
Ihcir promo/zoa of Christianity, I need only cpiote the following passage from a 
Letter, \\hieli fust appealed in the .Suffolk papei>, was reprinted in Cambridge 
with a superscription to my Address io the Snuitr, and was very generally 

distributed in Cambridge within a few dajs after that Address. The author of 
this Letter, speaking of tlie anxiliaiy Societies now forming in different pHrts of 
the kiiigtlom, And Jet to these Societies theic are they, who dajr to object. 

I say (tariy lucause circulated as the New Testanient has been described to be, 
without tract oi eomment, they who oppose //tern, oppose the cireiiintion of the 
word of oil j as oriL'inally zleliverezl forth, and would have probably opposed our 
Saviour himsclj\ had thi y lived in his time. ” — On siicii language and conduct, it i» 
unnecessary to make an obseuation, 

• ^ • 

^ It can b<* hardly necessary to repeat what T have already explained, that, 
when [ contend for the distrihiilion of the Liturgy in company with the Bible, 
mean only antoiig immltTS of the Church of England, It would indeed be usflc 
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of pcrrersloiiy Mhethor lk(‘ hc'it of Booka may not be niisa^)plie(l to 
ihid zcorst of piirjUnsCs '^ Ma\e v^^‘ .not inspire d autlioi/tv for an- 
^‘‘Weriii;.; tbis (pirslion in tin* aniriiiati\e : St. iVte r liiinself, speak- 
ing of the J^pislles of St. Paul_, said, In whidi 'aie some things 
liard to be imdcrstocxi, whidi tluv ihnt are uii/eonicd (uni umlohlc 
wrest as ihvv do also llie olho i'Criphu ^inlr) their own destruc- 
tion.” VV\hdd St. PMcr^ if h(‘ had lived m lla pvi senl aire*, have 
thoiiglit tins* aihrionition //v ^ n(‘e<-s*nv, liiaii in lie' of the 
A‘[)osll(’s ^ (. an (Jinn ehmen, lleulon*, v'.lit^know that e/zc y>r/;7y 
wrests llu* s(‘i iplin b\ tin* aid laKe in!<‘;j/!< lafihn, inh) antlio- 
ritv lor llu* rt'jeciion ol the 'iinnhf avil fhr liojirinoil , lliaW///o- 
t Iti'i' jxi /'! fj wu'sts lliein into anlhoiit'. l’<»; lin' i<‘jt‘eln»n ot the S(i^ 
cv(iincii{,<y that o'/z.7‘ y;n< //(*' aij.nli, on l!ic anl’uouiv <>f tlu* '•amc 
J3ibh , ]>io\i- (idler doeJiint ', \\iiieh ao' at *. .n i.mee w :lh tluirown, 
think it win'n tiiev di'tiil)ut(‘ Ihhh s to i1m‘ poor, who 

aie iih'apahl(‘, wuhont assistance, ol pei'.'inii loi ihrmsidvi's, and 
who aloiK' are lie' ohji els ol yrii/fnfaa^ diso ihntion, can ('linrdi- 
luen, I sav, nnd('r Mich circnmstam'es, think it zoo/.n (Ssvz? // to ac- 
eoinjiany the ihhle with (he ijitni'-v^ in wlneii tlu' doc'lrim s of tin' 
Irinitv, the Atonement, tin* Sai'rainenls, with the other doctrines 
of our (dmreli, ai(* deliv eieii as cnzz'zzzz.'; >/ in »he Ihbh'." It is no! 
thv Udjh' it^rlj, hut the yz;’/\ czszo/.' of lie ?i7'l’v'zzz:»' of die Sciip- 
tiiU'S (a.s St. l^ct T e\pie.' .c*s it) b\ llie “* unh'ai ned and mnlaizle,” 
w'llli A^iueii hini'iand now .swarim, vdauif tl , d:ni';i i pioceeds. 
And tins danger rnii't meira'i* m pjojxniion 's'(‘ tU'ii/a'f the 
means ot infui'cj'ttilntj, it. lent il we n<'i;hei pr<»\ide the poor 
of tlie establishment with tin* Ihiok ot (Jo;nin(>n Ihioer, as well as 
with tlie Hible, wei'erlamly negh'ct the im^ins of [>r('V('nting thoir 
seduction Irom tin- i'elahlished (duUih. j)]^>s('nU‘rs reuiaiu 

l)issgnti?rs, Ix’eansi' tln‘\ use not the iatiMi'V ; and Cluiridiincn 
will /zm;7z/c Dissi-nlers, if diev likt'wiM' m i;k‘et to n.s(‘ it with the 
Bible. IJ ave the pt'r.sons to w’honi ihhles aie itilous/t/ dis- 
tiibnti'd, cither lln^ leisure, or llie inchnalioii, or the nhilitv, to 
weigh the arguments for /e/zg/ezzs- opinions'^ Do thev jiossess the 
kiiOwIeogc and tlie jndgmenb which arc necessary to direct men 


to VO away a book to tlio-^o whosr ii'lii;i()iis prinriplcs must induce them to 
reject it, whelber those persons lived in England or abioad. 



\rki\\^ch(i^c of tlicir rtlii;ion: Must tluf not leant it therefore 
i'loin llicii Tustuu loi.s r can there he u in ihc 

opinion of CliuKliinep, ihnfi tiu' ih>ok of Coinnion Piayw? 

Ihit the IJihIc f^/o/ie cnntaiiH all things, wliicli arc necessary for 
Sahalioii: niid to a^s('it lii(‘ cc^itrai} is^o argue in the spirit, not 
<.>f a ihotcstunl, lait of^:i Papist! -This ])()slti()n i> indisputably 
true; it is tiic \('iy ol lh«>te.sl.'mti'an ; aftj no Protestant, as 
far iis I Kiiciw, Ins ( \rr < (.nte 4 !:l< d lhat#niv dnctiiue hl^InI(l be re- 
cei\e(l as an le 'd' Tailh, \\hirh is not contained in die Bi/j/S. 
Jhirleoc' not ^Jlnidi.-ns ofctCyy/ eg<‘ //y/rZ aafloii lieon at \arianec 
on the Ijucslinn, what dncti i^jes ny e < oiUaiiied in the Ihhle? If 
you ask a l iinriauan w h\ tcenves the •loetiiiK' ol tlie ’^IVinity, 
he will ;ne\\».r, lh<vni><‘ it is eonfaim d m the Jhhle. If you ask 
a I lilt. Ilian, \\ lo lleyf/.•l/^ lhat (l()e(iine, lu* will ain-aei tliat it is 
/ey/ rent. lined iii }h<‘ Ihhle. (hi thi* antlionly of the J3ihle, the 
Clmi' !i oi ra'dand adiruls on!\ /uo Sa< rann »i(s iif opposition!© 
the C’Inneh m| Iheni', wiiih- the <,?uakii\s, in op[)osiiic)ii to Uic 
Cluinliol Ihij, land, adiint no S.inanieiil rii all. I'lom the same 
ihhie, tin, C’ai'dni'-t jnoNes th(‘ iio< fnin‘ i)i nlj.-afule deertes, and the 
y\nnin!an, l!i<‘ noeli nu' (A' eintd/i toii'ff s;d\ati'>n. On lln‘, IJihIc, the 
i'liih* !i of Li. gland gionmis the <!o<'t!inf‘ of lli(‘ .Alonenieut, which, 
Willi iijiMuce to tlir same anthoriiv, is disc arded hy tIu) n)od(;>i-ii 
Sncinian.s. jf \ou :nk a Cdnniliniaii wl*y it i.> right !<y hnerl at tlie 
allai', when he k'CxIn* >> llu* s.ii rainrnl, he will answii that It is an 
ael of n-M !( nee dne fr,»iu e\n\ Chintian to the institutor of tliat 
hoi) ilte, at w hos^'.eaine, it i:» dcvd.iinl in sci ijitui ‘‘every 

knee should bow.” If >‘*n ask a ]ht'sh\ (erian, he will answcT with 
tile same anllioijl) helore iiim, that kncilingat tlu‘ .sacraincn! is an 
act of idolati}. ^ 

Put llieu a Bihle uiotic into the haiuls of the illileralr, and jeavc 
them to tlji'ii owii jiidgineiit, withoul latuigv or othii a.s.sislaiice, 
•and delt'rmine wiiat ai tides of faith they shall adopt. ff a 
Cluircliman withholds the T/Zu/gy/, when he givis a P)ihlc to the 
poor, hecausii tliii Uihle alone contains all things wliicliiire nece.s- 
sary for salvation, he cannot coiisi^.tentlv inlerfeie with his oa‘« 
iitslrnelion : for if tlie Liint^i/ is not wantial to.e\pla’n the, Bible, 
it would he the lieight of presumption for a Chtn chnuui to sup* 
pose lhat the iiislriRtiou of an /yn/ieiV/uu/ cuiihl he wanted. Nor 
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vould men in this case give t!ie Bible alone : they w ould pcompany 
itvAt with U verbal explanation. And can any s^er-minded 
... Churenman really believe, that by putting the Bible, under the cir- 
cumstances above described^ into the hands of ‘the illiterate, they 
will secure them from ihd seductions of false wterpretation^ and 
the consequent defection from the established church ? I know, in- 
deed, thaV a very i^fcspectable writer, whose sentiments on this 
subject are ojii many accounts iniyiortant, expresses himself as 
Ibllows : 1 should, as a member of the church, be^ very sorry to 

think that the devout study of the Scriptures c6uld lead to the 
disregard of our Liturgy ; on the contrary, J should hope that it 
would produce a more*^eneral^ckno\\ledgment of its excellence, 
as it originally, at the period oPthe Reformation, Jed, through the 
blessing of divine Providence, to its eslablisliment. The Bible, 
says Chillingw'orth, and the /J/b/e onb/, is the religion of the Pro- 
testant ; it is ifee sole basis of the Church of England, and the only 
ope, on which you, I am sure, would wish to place it.” ‘ 

Undoubtedly, the Bible is the sole basis of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and this respectable writer does me justice, in believing 
that it is the sole basis for which I contend, notwithstanding some 
late insinuations to the contrary. Etjually true is the general pro- 
p^'silion, that the Bible onhj is the religion of the Protestant. But 
are all Protestants ki their religion? Ilavewc not Protes- 
tants of tlie Church of England, Protestants of the Church of 
Scotland, Protestants who hold the confession of Augsburgh? 
Have we iioV both Arminiau and Calvinistic Pr.!)teslants Are not 
the Moravians, the Methodists, the Baptists, the Quakers, and even 
the Jumpers, the Dunkers, and Swedenborgians, all Protestants?^ 

* Tliis kpart of a Letter, which was originally a private communication to me 
froip the Right Hon. N. Vansittart, containing remarks on iny Ad<Iross to the 
Senate, but was published by the Author, at thcdcsiie of our Chancellor^ who is 
Patron of the Auxiliary Society in Cambridge. This Letter derives additional 
importanceYrom the author’s being a Vice Pre«ident of the Society, and from the 
general ciiculation which the friends of the Society gave to it in Cambridge. 
Though IJiave the niisfoitiinc to view the British and Foreign Bible Society in a 
different light from Mr. Vansittart, I must express my acknowledgments for the 
candor r.nd liberality, which pervades the w'hole Letter. It is written in all the 
amiable spirit of a sincere and benevolent Christian. Let other advocates of tlihr 
Society take a lesson from .Mr. Vansittart. 
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Since^theitefore, Protestantism assumes so many ’different forms, mc» 
speak ^mwindefaiitivelifi if they speak of it withoflt e^plaUI^ the 
particular kiiidy whiclfthey hieaii. When I hear of a Swe^h or e 
Danish Protestahl (namely, one who belongs to the church esta- 
blished in those countries) I knf)w that It means a person, whose 
religion is the J^ihlc orih^, but the Bible, as expounded in*the Coi^ 
Jession of Auf^sburg* When 1 hear of a Profbstant of tfle Church 
of Holland, I know that it means a pefson, whoso^ettgion is the 
Bible onlify bilt tlie Bible as expounded in the Si^nod of IJort, Iii 
like manner, a ^^rotestant of the Church of England, is a person 
w'hose religion is the Bible only, but the Bible as expounded in the 
Liturgy and Articles.^ theS^Bfore, eftn we know', if we give 

the Bible only, what sort of Protestantism will be deduced from it? 
And if wc believe, tliat the Ihble is more corrcc/^/y expounded in ozfr 
formulary of laitli tlian in any other, do we act rightly if ^cwithkold 
that formulary, and thus expose men to the danger of coming to 
conclusions, which we must < oiisisteiitly believe to be false? • ! 
should be as sorry, as i>fr, Vansittart to think lliat the study of the 
vSci'iptures should lead to a disregard of otir Liturgy. And 1 should 


• Hence it is, that, by the laws of thi^ country* a Churchman newr qualifies, by 
declaring his assent only to the liihlc. This gnural assent is admitted only^ronii 
Protestant when they apj>ly foi a hcen^'e to preaclj. All that is neces- 

sary to bo ascerhiiju'd in rosport ot'Hum, ih, that they arc Protesj^mts, but not of 
the Cliiircliof England. ^Vliat kind of Protestants, in other respects, they may be, 
the legislature dots not inquire, and is^hcrefun* satisfied with the general declara- 
tion of their assent to thi'k liihle. Hut when a Churchman qualifies, iR^qualibea as a 
Protestant of a particular kind. liis test, therefore, is not the Bible alone, which is 
the religion of all Protestanfs. Hy the laws of this country, the Liturgy is the 
great criterion of the Churchman. The Clergy are required by the Canons to 
subscribe to the Lilurgy^^aud also to the Ai tides. But a// Churdiinen, both 
Clergy and Laity, appeal to the Inturgy^ as a proof of their Churchmanshrp. In 
the two Universities, wliere it is especially necessary to provide for the support 
of the eslablisheu religion, not only Heads of Houses and Professors, but every 
Fellow, whether in orders or not, is bound, by the Act of Uniformity, under no less 
a penalty than the voidanco of ids election, to declare by his subscription, that he 
will confonn to the Liturgy of the Church of England, as now by Law established. 
For similar reasons, every Schoolmaster is required to make the same declaration. 
And even they who qualify for eiiU offices, aie required, under a shni'ar penalty, 
not only to attend the public service of the Church, within tITree months aft^r their 
appointment, but to join in the most solemn of its rites, the celebration of the 
Lord s Supperj after the manner and foiui prescribed in the Book of Cominos 
Prayer. 



equally rejoice, if that<>tii(]\ led all men to the same collusions, as 
it' lec^par Knglhh Hefonners. But ^^hcre is the useW rejoicing 
;Eit aij cxpcctaliou \\ hi(;h u e know can neve't he realized ? If the 
clevout study of the Thble nerrssarilt/ led to an ’appiobalion of the 
Liturgy, why is it still njoHcd hy the Disscnlef's? i\nd how are men 
to know* what the cxcelli nces of the Litiwgy are, if the Bible only 
is put info their baiills? I low can tiicy make the com[>arison if they 
have not //o^/^Bible and ?*ra\(T B(»)k ? Siippost*, howt ver, it were 
lh;i^ the stiuK of the Bible, nnaceoinpanicd Oy the Idlurgy, 
M'ould lead all men to tin* same coiichisioiis as ilMed onr I'higlish 
Reformers, there can suiely be no r)li je4 lion to put into their bauds, 
at the same time with the Ihblefa book'whit h will h ad them t(> those 
conclusions af oiicc.^ But sinfe \\v know' hy I'xpei ienet', that the 
study of the Bihle doc s noi. lead all men !(» tin' saiiu' coneUisions, or 
there would not he so niany^ Proti'stants who tlijj'er from the estab- 
lished church, 'may it not he said witliout repioach, tlial (Hiurchnien 
should not content theins(J\(‘s with the distribution of the llible 
alone ? 

in. 

But, says Dr. Clarke, in language, applaud(Ml b\ the assembly, 

and n'peated with approliatioii by tlie distumuisiu d ad\ oeale of this 

?>?5rielv, ‘‘ Have we forgot that we aie ^ rotes! anh Wliat would 

I-atinn r, anal ‘I'ldley, a.iui Chillmgw’ortli, have thought or said, had 

** the) lived unto ihi^i d;i) to hear t(\s!in;(':iv lo such a deeiaralioii 

What Chilhncao) lit would Iravt^ '^aid shall be examined heieaftcr. 

< '- 

\ 

* The Mcnih^a-oftljo rsl.i'oljvhcd Ciuiirl." A’lioadvcnion *1 in Note i, p, l(),T, asks, 
indeed, whether uiuloiinity of ilorlnne really pioiaoh'd l)v aeeomp>uiyin^ llie 
Bible willi the LitiirKv ? I’dhap'^ nut <•0 completely as iMii;ht be wished. But is 
this a reason for tlic Lilurjry vviicn we a iUble? it fails in 

cases to do tlu* f^ood inlt’udcd, ‘.lusll we neglect it n\ alU If, even with the 
Liturgy, llic eiVcct is inroa.plct'\ wIi.iJ i.iusl be tii- c.’o'* tritluna lake the 

present opportunity of inibrnii.ig tlii;. anonyinoii’- wntii, who plainly shews to 
what parfy he belongs, when he speaks of tlie Bishop of Lincoln contmdiclinff the 
doctrines of the Clnirrh, tliat though he had full liberty to examine my Address to 
tlie Senate, without putting Iils name, so far as relates to llio subject mutter ^ it is no 
lesa cowardly than inigeneious to attempt (as he has done in more than one pas< 
sage) do traduce X\\i^^haracler of the author. Such conduct docs no honor either 
to himseif or to the Society which he defends. AVhen the arffuvicntmi ad contu- 
meliam is wanted, one may always suspect a delicieucy of the argumentum ad 
judicium. 
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But it reqwres 7io examination to discover, what talimcr and Ridley, ' 
what Craiimtr and Hooper, what our great RErOJlM KR.'^ouId 
have said, could they liave ftireseen that a Professor of Dimity ia 
ail Jinglisli would be publicly censured by Churchmm 

and Clergijnien, \\ilhln the pregnets of Jiat University, for .urging 
the distribution of a J5oo!v, wliich Me// roniposeu], and M'liich con- 
tains the doctiiues for wlsicli t//c//diod ? It is the dis(>abution of 
llie Ihble to llui poor and illilyiate, (tligoiily objects K>i gratuitous 
distribiilion) i^liicli exposes men to tiu' danger of Ticnng seduced 
from the estalilislied faitli, and is ccniseqin nlly injnriofis to tlic 
W(‘lfau*of the Clinrch ; lh(' (huger arises from the neglect to give 
tliem also the Itiluigi/. Ami it is a Jfross pej;\crsiou of my meaning; 
to aseiibe to the presence of (he fanner , what 1 asciibe only to tlie 
absence (>f tfiC loiter.* Dnt tlie ol)j(H:li(fn would be It'ss poputar, if 
thev ///m //y denied tlu' utility of thi‘ Pr.iyj'r lh)ok. 1 can make 
great allowance for the (‘(Tc i veM-ei‘a‘*piodnced b}' i«i ardent desire 
to b(H:ome a genuine P rolesfttil . Ihit let not men suppose that 
lliey become beller Prole^’uul^ by b' coming icorse Churchmen. 
Let tljcm not buj)pOie iha^, becau-e tiie r>il)le (‘oiUaiiis all things 
which ale mces^ary for sufahon^ ih y do all tilings which arc 
wanted on their j'aits, if the\ gi\e ll;'* Lituig) in aid of religious 
inatruclion, .Men wlio entertain ihii notion, (uitc rtain it not in 
coufonniti/, as they suppose, willi the gnulncl of oiu Jieforrners, 
but ill (liri'ct opposition to their condin 1. , 

W hen om Uefenaiu rs ('ontiMidt'd, and />/’o/)c/7// contended, for the 
7)/7y/c alone, they contended ni ojiposition to those otl^r sources of 

'^9 • 

* In a similar strain, 11ii’‘aiion\nions ^Mjter above (jiiotod from tlu' Shrewsbury 
Cliroi]u-le exclaim^, >Vliat, the lUhlc knock down tlu' t'liuirh /’’ — No. It is not 
the IJihlc, tlial (in the olcj:ant lanL^nage oi lin', wi iler) will knock down the Church } 
but tlie Cinireh will be inuhrnnnc l irwo iicch'ct the LAlur^y. \Vilh<>ut tlie Litiirgv', 
we cease to be Chiirchnicn, and become Dissenters. We pive up the vei^ book 
wliieli makes us Clmiehiiicn. If, by tl‘V term ‘‘Church,” men luidci stand Ihc 
universal Church, or the vvliole body of Clii'istians di'.peiscd ihroupliout the world, 
it is true that om?- I dtnrpy is not necessary for its support. IVhatcver be the 
form, under which Christianity is professed, it still belunps to the universal church. 
But when we speak of a parlicnlar church, as the ehureli of Enp;Laml, that particu- 
lar church must have something to distinguish it, beside that which is common to 
ail churclu's. That our legislators are of this opinion is evident from N^te p. 107. 
And sucli was the importance attached to the Liturgy by the Long Parliament, av 
the ciiterion, and the bulwark of the elnirch, that, wdum they resolved to overturu 
the latter, they forbad the use of ihe/vrmcr even in pri\ ate. 
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authority, which wdrc recognised by the Church of Roi^-. With- 
out denying thei. validity of those other sources, such as tradition, 
and the decrees of Councils, they could nevtr have secured to the 
Bible swcA an interpffetation as they themselves believed to be 
true. For this pur])ose, it. was prc//iously necessary to divest it of 
the glosses which perverted its real meaning. 13iit did they stop 
hcic, and fcave the Bible without interpretation .f* No. One 
of the firstc stops, which ift\crc takei>by Luther and Melancthon, 
v&s to compose a Confession of Faithf which, in their opinion, was 
founded oh a tjue interpretation of the Bible. This Confesrion 
^as afterwards improved into the Covfossion of Augsburg,' which 
became, and still remav,i^, the standard of Lutheran faith. Our 
own Reformers acted in the same, manner. Thougli they asserted 
that the Bible alone contained all things which were necessary to 
salvation, they did not leave the interpretation of it to mere chance. 
From a kiiowlevlge of former perversions, they justly apprehended 
perversions of it \\\ future. Nor was it possible, without devising 
some means of security, to prevent a relapse into those very errors, 
which they sacrificed their lives to remove. They deemed it necessary, 
therefore, to employ that knowledge of the Scriptures, wliicli they so 
eminently possessed, in composing a system of doctrines, which are 
really founded on the Bible, when rightlj/ xoiderstood. 

'iiut, says the Dean of fjai lisle, (after properly observing that 
our Liturgy itself owes its establishment to the free use of the 
Bible among llic peojile”) I greatly niistake, if, among the nume- 
rous errors of the Church of Home, there exist? a more dangerous 
tenet, than that the Holy Scriptures themselves must be tried at the 
bar of the traditions of fallible men.’' Now, with great deference 
to the Dean of Carlisle, I would humbly ask him, whetlier we try 
the Scriptures by our Liturgy and Articles, or the Liturgy and 
Artief^s by the Scriptures.^ As far as my reacbiig extends, 1 know 
of no Protestant, from the Reformrrs themselves to the Divines of 
the present age, who have had recourse to tlie former kind of trial. 
At least, lean ansNver for myself, that I have always made the Scrips 
iures j^ctest, by which I have tried the IJluigy and Articles: and 
the li^re frequently I have tried them by that test, the more fii nily I 
have been persuaded, that the doctrines contained in them are 
waif anted by Scripture. It is on this ground, and on this ground 
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%nly^ that T recommend their distribution^ in Tompany with the 
Bible, not \s a corrective^' as Dr, Milner calls ij, but as a sqfe~ 
guard against the false hUerpretations to which men ai4 ndw 
exposed on every aide^ Our Reformers tlficmselves acted on dA 
same principle. They did not williholfj the Bible from general 
use, and say, Here are the 3octrines»which are decreed by the 
Church," lliey laid if open to all men to^coinparc with the 
doctrines which they deduced and they^ claimed tlie as*sent of tlie 
public to their interpretation of the Bible, on the ground of itft 
conformity witl\ the original. On the ground of this cohformity, 
our LiUirgy and Articles were afterwards sanctioned by the aulho-'^' 
rity of Parliam#,'nt, afld werg incorporated iii the law of the land. 
No doubt, our Reformers were fallible ^ like other men. But the 
question is not, wliether they were fallible, but whether i\\ey failed; 
not whether they could not err, but whether they did err. And I 
am sure the Dean of Carlisle will not assert that theydid err, or he 
would not by his subscription, agreeably to the Act of Uniformity, 
have declared his unfeigned asjjcnt and consent to all and every 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the book entitled the 
Book of Coininoii Prayer.’' However desirous Dr, Milner maj 
have been, to vindicate the distribiition/)f the Bible alone by the 
Society, of which he is so zealous an advocate, however desirous, 
therefoie, lie might liave been to hold out to public indignation a 
Professor, who contends for the distribution of the -I^Uurgy in coijjr 
puny with the Bible, it was surely incautious in a Dean and a 
Master of a College, to deliver, before a nuinerous bo4y of young 
men, of whom the greater part were designed for holy orders, such 
sentiments as could not fail to diininish, in their estimation, the 
value of a book to which they will shortly subscribe, and which is 
really the hulwark of Ihe established church. It is true, that Dr« 
Alilnerhad previously declared, tliat no man could entertain a rnote 
exulted idea of our Liturgy tlian himself; nor do I question the 
sincerity of his assertion. But when he afterwards declru’cd that 
he would not represent the distribution of the Bible alone, as a 
thing that cannot be done w itk safety, unless accompanied with the 
Corrective of a Prayer Book of the Church of ^England;” when, 
mentioning the Liturgy again by name, he represented it as ** a dan- 
gerous tenet," that the Scriptures should be tried by the traditions 
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offaUible moiy' licarers could not fail to apply this fetcxpres* 
sioii to the Idtiij-gy itstjlf : they could not 1‘ail llit refore R) conclude 
that the LiliiiLry was not so necc.vsarv ProU"<l(inf as the 

Margaret Professor we.uld make them heiit vc. • Nor was this tlie 
only unfa\oiable im]»ressjon which must havi^ been made on their 
minds. The \cry name <»f trad hum, win ii applied by a Protestant 
to>tlic CTipirch <»f lio^no, is a term of reproach. And is it wiseii^ a 
dignilai y of tlie Church to jppl\ a ti nii of leproacli to the Liturgy'^ 
Let an\ man Rjad the whoh* }>a'^sa”e in < ouneMMi!, ;uid sec, who- 
thor the Oppression liailitions of fallible mrn”canf)e construed of 
any thing else/ Dr. Milju'i first denh's my position, tlirft it w’as 
necessart/ l(» acctmijiai;^ llic* Bible wub tlie Litmg’v ; he ( Ontimies 
the subject of the Ibbh'and ilie l.itiiig\, b\ sa\lng (and vciy rightly) 
that the ialler owt's it.^ < stablislnmnt (o tlie use of tlu; lormei ; and 
innnediatdij csMicIndes with tin] Knnark on the Bihle, compared with 
the haditioTi'i (i/' Jalf/h/c ^-a/cn.'' 1 should he m'I'v sorry to do 

injnslii'e lo the Dean ol C’ai lisle h\ tortiiiing ids wojds into a 
inVaning whicli lin y do not ualls eonvi \ : hnt I believe that men 
in general will understand tliem as 1 malei stand them myself. Tor, 
when a paialh l is diawn between two liooks hif name; when lliat 
parallel is repealed, and (dt,(t h\ iiamt*; and a thiid lime, immedi- 
ately following tlie '•u ond, the paiallel goes on with one of those 
books again by name, hut,,\\ith a nn az/docnl ion for the otlu'r sub- 
ject of (‘oinpiirison, it is impo‘‘sible that tin' < iia imdocntion should 
ap])ly to any (jther hook than that winch liad hiam a/rradi/ men- 
tioned. N(V, allusion » vcn had been inaile to any olher hook. When 
we consider, therefou', that this spee< h has^ wiili the appiohalion of 
ihe author, hct'ii piinled in a piibiie paper, anfi dissominated, not 
within its u^na/ limits, hnt throughout tin' whole kingdom, wliat a 
notion will men i(»rin ol the C'ni\ei.si(y of (Jamhiidge, when they 
read" that the Master of a College, whoso lunui' stands tleservcdly so 

' The i)arii;;rapli to whicli I allude, in Dr. Milner’ii ^percli, is the following, as 
printed in tJie (Janihridu;!' C'luoiiirle. My Lord, oiii Litiuey itself owes its es- 
tablislimeilt to the free use of the llilile .iinong the people ; and I greatly 
niistake^^ Jf, among the niimeious errors of the Clan eh of Rome, there exists a 
inore.dai^J?rrons tenet, tiiaii tlMi the Holy Seriptiires themselves must be tried at 
of the traditious of fallible men.’* This sentence was delivered by Dr. 
immt’diaielff after lii^ censure of my position, that the Liturgy should be 
^trihuteil in company wiih the Ibbic. 



as lli:n of Or. MiiiuT, not olll^ lopiinv.inds ii Profossor ot 
Di\initv,a‘< 1)( iiii: imiioc(’s.s:t) iK anxious for tin* (lisftibnlion of the 
Jaturir.v, hul <‘oin])ai( ^•^h;lt I.itnri.’^N \\ itli P{)j)i^/i I yadi! tout Laii- 

j^ua^e like fh(I'l!';h*it Jira\ icv/l jnstifv llu* di^lribiition of the 
.Ihble alo}tC, is better rah iilated it> serve tijc eaiisc of tlie J)issonK'rs, 
than tlie eaus’(* of iIk,' CluiM h. • , 

'i'ln' satin* effet I nnisl be piodin ed, wIk'u, lo ^ustiiV tin* distiibu- 
tion of the Pibh* nfouc, it is ask«d b\ Dr.^^lai ke, v.ledin* the ji;>ht ^ 
of r4'\tlati‘>n jjial! he (oii\( \e4l thioii'^h tin* |)nbii<‘ poitaLs ot the 
or I)\ tlV i;ale (n-i nn.jni:; otil\ the pncs/'^P It our 
Ib'fnrniePs \\{'u' now alive, tln*^# pricsls who lon'po^id tin* l.aturey 
cOid Articles, lbe\* would te! linn that lin n f>tVn i' was onlv uinti^- 
/('///// ,- that tin* IvUou h (Ijj^e of tin* Inflik of life w:is not deiivid lioui 
them, and them aiiuio ; that tinw defiled not t«> stop the pili;rim at 
tin* tlnwshnlil u( the t.’innle; tlial tlii'V \'.ei(' i(‘ad\ to jidinil Inm to 
Its iuucruto'sf rC('(^sC'i: Init, suna* lM*tw<en the jxntal and the altar 
\V(.ie daik and inlrie.tte passa;ie'-, '\[ui«*inan\ a pdea lui had lo>l Ins* 
wa’v, tin*} M'<jues(<‘d onK pi inn^'ion to pievnt linn with a chwy 
w hn h wmdd lead hie.i ill ^af'i\. If tin* Ijlni'j,\ is not wanUal, 
•aliv do C'hiiia hnu n now oii’( ( I to tin* leh'^anis insti nelion of ^Ir. 
I.nieaster: Mr. I juurusfer luh {Iw />//*/e, and the Ihhle u/oitc. 

I le disiknn^j with onr pi (*".'nt .nl\orat<‘s, (In- *:ale In k »ni;in!!:; oiny ' 
to the piitsts, I'lnl appj oea lies at onee 11) “tin* jloilals ol llu* 
(ei'ijile/’ I!nt Im'v - w ve.i'on (1 w .fin* .1 a .* li.'* to «■' | a* tin* Miina- 
niosl le. t ,'(■>, he'Aas !a‘.\i} leo'o' ins w.is, till at wan- 

d/i.d to the deMons w:e*'i ’e, wlieie Chi isii.init v itst lf S^eeoJiies 
lo-t ironi the Me a , 


IV. 

Hut let u.s descend fioni a!le;;oi \ , and 4lraw a parallel in eoniinoii 
lana,u iL',e l)etu(K-n tin* r< h,,i >;!s in*-l:in(iOM ail’oided 
PancusLer, and the jeln^ions le.sti 'n i ion aib'iiled h) tin* nnalein 
Hihie Society, 'I’he (o.'-.n i confi.jes religious insti eiclion o,^ho 
rhi/droi of the ilie latter < \teiid.s ;l to adidl>^ who an l*«i> 

<ivn nil\ in eipial want of it. Hoth a‘/ie4; in pioMdnii; a Ilf/dr; 
holh aii;r(*e in ](‘aMni 2 ; that fbhle n:!ae<’<nnp.nin’d witii the Ijturnf, 
Pnl the omission of the !-.i*nruv, in the he^ructioii of ddldr^Uj 
Vo I./. i\o. L li . 
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with the consijquent \\ant of l|>rovision for tlielr goin^ to church, 
and their being eihiealed as churclnncvy is at present very generally 
admitted bv tlie friends of the establisliincAt, to be dangerous to 
the welfare of church and htutc. 

Now the fundainontal pnnciple, x^Iiicli pervades the zchole of 
niv Seri^ion at St. PauTs, is the necessity* on the part of ( hurchmen, 
of as.sorqating the zcil/i the IMble, In the live first 

seelions, thSl jnineijile was appliAl to the instruction of children: 
in the Si\th to the instruction of ndull^^ ; and if^ the prineiide is 
gcncralli/ true, it must no less apply to the latter, Ilian *to the 
foniier. That niv sentuTicnls on fliis su)>j<;ct may be liillv nnder- 
stood, I will transciifie that passage in l(ic sixth section, which 
relates to tlic importance of adding the Liturgy in the distiibutioii 
of tlie Kihlc. W here tlie Church of Lnglaud is established, it 
is not Clni.^ianity under •0/2/ fr)im, which it is oi{r duty to pro- 
mote. (Jur exertions (though without tiie smalh'st restraint on tin* 
/(‘al of Ollier |>arties) imi'l be r.pedalh/ directed to the furtherance 
of that system, whieli we are taf/j/ pledged to support, I'he 
Socielv therefoie for [>rf)nioling (ihusiian knowledge docs not 
confine itsedf, wlicre liie C’luneh of Mnglaiid is established, to the 
distribution of (he Ihble (iloac,^ It adds the JAturgyy in wliicli 

yTliis is the c,\]>rchsioii, uliirli li.is l>ct‘n so ingeniously tortiinMl, tliongli I 
Jiave had Hir precaution, hoth hcic ami clsculierr, to explain the meaning of it, 
hysa\iiig that the /.i/w/gy should he ad(ied, as being the hook in wliieli the 
tIoctrim'S^)f the liihlc \\(?u' derived fioin it. If my ohjectioii, tlieve- 
fore, Ii;u1 been ./hir/i/ sl.iled at the Hall, it would have been simply tins; 

that I objected (namely on the pai t of Cliurekmen) to the distiibnlion o(“ the 
iJiMe alone, or tviikoui //'/.’ I'm! ll'in slatenioiil would not have prodiieed 

the ilhv’t iiitendid. 'i'lie coi.ipa. isr»n v\ould {lien have been bel\ve< n CImn h- 
nien and Hissentcis . and as the [^ilmj:y is the bock, which inakisthc distinction 
T)Ctvicen tliem, the Dissenters ih'-mstlvcs m‘glil at least have thmrjity that Un'. 
IMargaret Professor was not veiy unwise in conlhiOim] foi tlie Lnnrgy. But by 
stopping short at the wouls J>I1>LD Ai<OMy Dr. C’laike w'as enabled to g:\e 
a riei^tin n to the expi e'‘sion, and to coii\ert the iml parallel between Ciiurch- 
Mien and Dissentc ,s into a jiarallcl between Piotestants and Papists. 

“ TTave we forgot tliat ^ e aie lliCf'li'ihu}- v ! Ha\e we forgot lliat A^care Pro- 
IwiI \ou foiget,tha1 \on are (Intrchnicti. 

•Af'ni all, I am uuible to discover wlieie the he" in recommending the 

<h.stribntion of the Litni gy v\ith tlie Bible. Catbolics give no Jiihlr ut nil; 
whrreas I eontend for the AhWc as iniicli as any man, tliough I object to our losing 
"'Ldif of the Why, mijs Dr. Mihicr, of all the cvrois of Popery, there 

is imm inoie d-njgr’ioi's,* ili.ni that of tiying the Holy S\*iipturcs ut the bar ot 
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those doctrines are tleiivcd from the T>ihJc, .which we beliefs© to 
be corrcci>Jji deiived from it. l^rj tliougl^, without the Bible, the 
Liturgy has no support, yet without the Lityrgy men are loft in 
doubt y whether ijie pVineipIes of our faitli, should be enfbraced by** 
them, or not. W ithout the fdturgy, they want a gidde, to lead 
them to the Kstablislicd Churcfi. Widiout the Liturg}, the l^ible 
may be tttisnpjilicd to doctrine ^nd dlM’ipline most discot'dant wjth 
oiir own. W here the C'hureh of Bngh^id ihen'forc is established, 
tfie Bible and the l.iturgy .should bc‘ united. Joir ■.•ee/v/ Christian 
p:!i W eitln r fii|jils, oi supposes that it linds, its peculiar tewets in the 
IbbJe. ^ And hence the Act of liiiifonnily exprijssly enjoins, that 
no Sermon sindl be. jneacliW or Lecture given, exc ept in tho 
University Churches, till after the Lilur^i/ has been publicly 
read." 

It is worth} of rcanaik, that though the Sermon, from which 
this extiact was take n, throujji so manv editions, and was 

gcnc'ialb lead, f m \('r lic'aid of aiu objv'clion, that w as made to it 
by the J'riruds of the estaldislnueul.^ 'J'he National Society xfas 
avowcdlv founded on \\\e^ fund omental principle of that Sermon; 
and in the Addiess to the public, which was printed at the head of 

Hie tiailitioiis of talliliir nioii. Vnit Hu* li al. wliicli T lia\e iinifonTilv nuate, is 
the tiKil (.f til ‘ laliiTi'-v I'.N the llihle, not tli«‘ Ilihlo hy tin* Tatiir'jy. iJiit, ':tT 
V. iis .iccu‘'( «i in 111) ah'^ence, anil niuiv i inici,' '-ianin's, wraiM liu\e pre- 

vcntml iii\ In iiii; hcanl, li.nl I heeii pK'.senl, Hie wJioie assemli^y was ini|)r("^sctl 
with Hie iKilio'i, Hi.it liieMar^MKl tVore.v-.or hail m) I’.ii departed Horn the prin- 
cipU's of a I'iol'^ldiit, as to ju.iiMta.Ii that the lOblr tilinir eonlainf^th not all 
tlaiiirs, wh:eh aie nei isj»ii> lor It is lino, liiat no oin^ ventnrcil to 

t.ay .sO in //f'sv/iri tcini‘>, (“'peoMliv as I had deehired in tliat '.ery Addie.ss, wdii<*Ii 
I 3 i. ?>lilnei then iii ld in hi,s'liands, tli.it the Ihlile was the “ o)ihj ihunt.iin of re- 
ligious liuHw ’ ]>ut men scrujile not to wiiat Hk } dare not assevl. 

• 

Tndied an ^•on(n av.Is eonfiMird on this Sor.i oM, which I belii'M’ wms jvith- 
ont precedent : fui at Hic^iisi pii'idiC I'lectia-j; at Tt.n Hett’.s Itiiilding.s after the 
Sennoii w.is priMclied, it was re.soivi'd (Hio Arciihi' Imp of Canterlmrv him.self 
bein^r in tlie Chair) laat the pnlduMtion of it sIkmiuI not lie deferre{|^ as usual, 
till the tune of enciilating Hie Society’s packet, but that it should be printed 
in>nudi(U(’li{ on iwt (niut of its great iinporlance. This re«-ohition gave rise to 
the li\ (‘ o( Ja\ o editions of it, whieli preceded llio .Societx’s edition, eOn.sisling 
of five tlu)!i''and copies, lint how greatly soevir it may lie appio>ed hy the 
Jrianls of the cslahUHlo/tent, I ninst of cou.s'', and indeed for tin's very reason, 
expert that it will he a.s.sailed hy those, who aie unwilling that the Natioiiaf^ 
Keligion {'honld be made the foundation of National Education. 
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the Resolutions^ for tjio rogulalion of tliat Society, tlie JAlurri/ 
was mentioned hy 7)(Hiiry as essential m religions instrnedon. The 
principle, which, when applied to the .instiu^elion of ihUdnniy had 
been illustrated in nif Sermon by the system i)f JDr. Bell, \vas 
illustrated in llie same Sermon, when dpj)licil to aduKs, by the 
practice /)r the Society 'for promoling Christian ivnowledge. 
15’etween<‘he system, of Dr. Bell, «nd llie practice of this Society, 
which is a Soeiely for and Pvat/er Iwoh, there is llu^ same 

\inalogy, as between th(‘ system of jNIr. 1/ancaster and llu' otlu‘r 
Society, wliieli is a Society for Bih/cs alone, Tl^'- application of 
the principle to lliis >>lher Society was 'nnphed however in the 
Sermon, and not foi^nally ei7>mW4 But 'When, the Address to 
the Senate, which ('onlains j>r(^cis(‘ly the same setU'nnenls as the 
si\th section of the? S( rnion, and se\(‘ral sentenc'cs even in the same 
tcordsj cxliibiu '1 an a]»j)llcatioii of the princi]>le to (his Society 
hi/ name, it Vas then (liscbvorod, that tin* general princij)le, for 
which r had conic nd(‘d, was (‘cpially dii(‘(‘t( (! to the Lancasterian 
SysUnn and the lVd)K; Society. It was then discovered, that senti- 
ni('nt.«. w'hich wc re ap/n'oved when supposed only ap])lica(dc to the 
runner, wcie matter fn lepioaeh wlic-n it was found that they 
a|>j)licd to die latter. Ai,‘(lll»e InndamentLd principle^ of tlic^ whole 
S<n moll ajiju'aied in a nerc liglil, as soon Hb {\w eiient of it was 
distinctly jierctjvcd. d\M* ve ry men, theiefoix', who had supporied 
me irrils application to the n liglous Insli lu tion of Mr. Lanc’astc'r, 
(among wlioni I may reckon Dr. Milner himsedf,)' wa re snddiaily 
ronvertcd^hito zealous opponent^. Mven friendship was sacriticed, 
and it was determined that the Author of th^ Address should be 
crushed. The result is known; the Spc'cchcs made on llie occasion 
are before the public; and 1 base now' presented my deif*nc(“. 

Blit tin analogy of tins Socie ty to l!ic‘ Lancasterian System, ex- 
tends only to its operations at home, or whyre the Church of Kng^ 
/^//ifc'7 is established, its opeialions are not only unobjec- 

tionable?, but highit/ laudahle: and, though I tliink they have been 
greatly exaggerated, lliongh I think lliey ba\e been described in 
terms^ which violate both tiulli and candor,^ they are certainly 

’ I chaw thi> infe re nce tVoni J)r. Milner’s roaeliiicfes, wlicn I waited on him, 
to Mihseaibo to lliv Nalional Socici^. 

* S^e the Ap])€iidi\. 
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producllvc of great and unmixed good, ’The Liturgy of oxir 
Cliiircli has no concern wjth the disUibiitioii of Bibles, \vhere 
Christianily is pre^esspd under a different JWjn, Neither duty nor 
interest rcquiie us, in this case, to do^ more than distribute the 
Bilde, Tor this purpose I ^vould gladiy offer the right hand of 
fellowship, not only to ^^rote'itnnts of every description, ^ut to the 
nioinbers of all other vhnrehe^'j disperse^l throughout the uorld. 
Tor this purpose, we should ^///, as Christians, engage on equal 
terms. Being\:oncerne(l a/ike with the distribution of the Scrips- 
turcs, l^eing alike desirous of promoting /the general cause of 
Christianity, we should act (^n a priiu iple, which zcas common to 
all. Hie welfare of the universal Church would be promoted, 
and the well are of the Church of England would be unimpaired. 
But, when IhoLeslant Churchmen and Protestant Dissenleis com- 
bine for the ihsliibution of Bibles (k' homey and '.j Society llnis 
compo'^ed o^iuts the Jjiliirgi/, because the Disscaiters could 
not otherwise jiartake of it, such a Society is foiincil on terms 
of inecpialily, and the sncrifice is made on the pait of tlie 
church. 


V. 

That its dangers wdll increase in proportion as tlic Liturgy is 
disregarded, is not tlie surmise rif a gloomy iinagination/biit o. fady 
n’coriled in tlu‘ annais of our counlrv. d’lie hisLorv of religion iu 
the reign of Charles llic Tirst will Csspcciailv supply us with matter 
for serious retied ion. Some time before tlu' J^iturgy wws formally 
abolished, we may discover in tlu.‘ writings of tlie English DiNines, 
not only of the puritanical, but even of the royal paily, such 
traces of indifference in this respect, as w ill assist us in explaining 
the subsequent events. The very writer, who is qiioted-.by Mr. 
Vaiisittart, though a godson of Archbishop Laud, and a declared 
enemy of the puritans, had a notion of generalised Protestautisni, 
which perfectly accords with the notion at presept entertained by 
the advocates of llie modern Bible Society, fn a passage irnnic- ^ 
diately preceding the sentence, which Mr. Vansitturi has quoted 
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frojii the works <vf Chill inj^worlli^, ' this celebrated writer exjilain.t 
himself i IK the followhiu', words : — l^y nhe Religion of Protest nnfs 
1 do not understand die docliino of Liithci^, oi* Calvin, or ]Me- 
ianclhon, nor the Confcsiiou of ^\n<;nstn, or GeiKwa, nor the 
Cateeliisiv of lleidelber^l nor the A) ! ides of the Cfiiirch of 
P!tglan(If*^\iov the Harmony of Protestant Confes^^ions.’’ ddien 
comes the sentence, that \.'the I^ibh^ only is the licli^jicm of Pro- 
tVstants/’ The Pioleslantisin thercfoie of Chiilins^worth, was not 
the Protestantism expressed in our fatnr^y antf Articles, r hut 
Protestantism in the abstract^ that i'j, absli acted from all jsfirliai- 
lar Confessions of raUli, and amonv; the ‘’n sl, as he c\])r(,ssly 
declares, from that, whidi is adr»j)lcd Ijy fln^ (Inirch tf l])igl(nnL 
Indeed it is well known that Chillini^worth \\\u\ oJ>jcctioi}s to oni 
Litnr^v aiuLVilicles/ tlio{i;4h In' was inlrodnccd, in two of the 
late sj)cechcs,Ss i\ eonqxinibn for Ladim'r aiu) Ridley, who were 
CFamners diief assistants in eo/nposing ihc Lilnriry and Ai tildes.* 
But though Chillingworth, as a[>})ears from the preceding exliacl, 
rejected from his general notion of Piolcstanlism the pariinihir 
Creeds which he mtiitions ])y name, he could not icfiisc to admit, 
that some Conseqnonci's iiKist be dedneed horn llie Rihic as yVi tiidcs 
oiij’ailh.^ Pur he adds, a few linos aiterwards, that I^rotestaiits 
receive nolhing, as niatU*r of faith and religion, hesides It 
(namc'iy the* Bible) and die plain irrcjhi^rihlc a/x! inj'nbitoble 
Consequences of it.’' But PjolcsIaiUs of cverj/ description, how- 
ever varion^ and even opposite, in their opinion-, claim sinerally 
fur themselves the lionoi of dodiicing from ifie Rible “ irndVaa- 
able and indubitable consequences.” Tiie doctrine of conditional 
salvation is an imlnbitable consequence ” to llie .Viminian ; the 


* Mr. V.mbittait h.as not iiiontioncci in whnt pah cl' iiis v.oiks tlie sonlciici' 
is contained, but it niiiy bo m-cij on tuiiiiiu* to puf^e ui' tlie I’olio (‘dition ol' 
1704 . • 


* Sa? the article Chillin^wortb in the Biographia Britaniiica, Note (K). 

^ jJor is this the* only (liffereiice between tliem. Latimer and Itidloy, who 
were born more than a hundred years before. C’hillingwoith, weie educated in 
•be Church of Home, and became Protestants. Chillingworth was educated in 
the Ct'nrcli of England, and went over to the Cliurch of Rome. And though 
lie became a Protestant again, he became, as wc see, a ger.erahscd Protestant. 
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doclriiu' of aljsolnte decrees an “ indnbituble consequence’" tOllie 
Calvinist. The doctiincs of llic Trinity, the Atonement, and the 
Saciainents, ^\biclJ the Church of luigland considers as 'indubi- 
table consequence!- ” ol^ the liible would be so, if the Unita- 
rians and the Quakers were ri^ht in the consequences whicli fhetj 
deduce from the Bible. But tlfe cou^eqiiences, which thci^ deduce 
appear “indubitable” to f hem: and since they ap])cal us well as 
ouVs(dves to ilie Ihh/c alone, we cniniet, according to Chilling- 
worth’s own detinilion, refuse lliem the title of Prolotanfs. ^ow 
the iLolion of g( 7 C/y///acy/ IVotcstanlistn, which admits of no refe- 
icnce to any parlicular Creed^ was well adapted to jireparc the 
minds of men in the reign of Charles the I'irst, for the subsequent 
abolition of the Jhiglish Liturgy. ‘ Aiul if tins s\slcin of goncialised 
J^rot(slantisnj, which is likewise maintained by Mr. Jyancaster, 
eonlinues to be maintained in the practical of the modern Bible 
Society, and in the \ indications of it'-^ advocates, waj may appre- 
hend llu' same efiect from the opeialion of the same caiisi*. Men 
b(‘come so enamored of the Protestant in tlie abafracl, that they 
abstract tliemselves from tin' Piotestautism bij laiv cslah fished. 

If W(‘ pioeecc) in our iinpiines, and examine the several steps, 
which inteivened between the mlrodnrtion of this notion of gene- 
ralised Protestantism, and tlie abolition of l!ie Intiirgy altogether, 
we shall find additional matter loi serious K lleclion at tBfe pre->^iit 
period. The party rompreheiidcd under (In’ naine of Puritans, 
which was daily increasii g i” numbers and power, were secretly 
attached, as well to the di'icipl/nc, as to the (/orZ/v/ir, of Calvin, 
though they coiHiniu.d to affect a regard for the J^ilurg^, till tln’ir 
plans weie ripe for execution. But, as soon as laiud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and \\’eiil worth, I'arl of Straffoid, weie committed 
to liie I’ower, the J.oug Parhameiit beg.m to concert measures 
for its total abolition. The lirst step was taken by the iqqicr 


* The rclfbratrd work of Chillin"wbrtli, ciititleJ, The religion of Protes- 
taiils a safe way to Salvation,” which h(‘ wrote after his leturnfroin Popery, was 
first published in Id;!?. It was hijrhly esteemed, as a controversial wori^. a'^uinst 
the Catholics^ and vv.is universally read as yonn as published. But it .servi d the 
cause of the Puritans as much as the cause of the Church ; inasmuci- liit- 
Protestantism, winch it defend^', is giiuraUacd ProtcstiUitisni, according to flic 
sv ^tern of Mr. Lanrabicr. and the nioUciii Bible Society. 
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House ill March 1*0 1(^1, ^^lleu a Vomtvtlcp for was ap- 

pointed, coiisisVinji; ol'/c// spiiitual, \ml ni' fu'enti/ temporal Lords, 
with pouer to caH to t!i<‘ir assistaiite si»cli Divines as tlicy ap- 
]novcd. llaviiii^ deha*ieil on the subject oV llit //re and 

condemned tiu' _ //vy/O/Z^/y^iexpositiyn, tlie Committee proceeded to 
a retbrmation of the Imt afbT \arioiis debates, whieli 

continued, nearly tx^o months, the Committee broke uj) without 
cominji to ,a decision.* measunj, adoj){ed about the same time 
J)y the House of Commons, was more. elTeelual, bjccause it went 
on so broad a basis, tliat llie objt'ct in eontiMnplauon was no't iin- 
inedialely peieeiNcd. Tiie puritani<;al |)arty in that house, umier 
the preleneo of removing the an\i(‘L}*'uf the episcopal party, wlio 
saw dani^eis to the church avit^in;;' from eve ry (juarter, proposi'd 
the following oatli, which was called the i^rolestation. .7. />. 
do in th(^ prcsi'iice of A]mi:;lity (iod, jn'omist.', \o\v, and prol('-(, 
to maintain ftnd defend, as^* far as lawfully limn, with my lii’e, 
power, and (‘Stal(‘, the tine leformed lVot(\slaiit religion, c'xpressed 
in the chjctiiiK' ol tlie Church of I'injilrmh aiitiins^ all i^)pcl ^, and 
Popish innovation willilii this icalm, coi!lrai \ to the s;ud doctrine' ; 
and accordiuix to the dntv <»f inhu* allc'fianci', 1 will maintain, and 
defend his "Majesty’s loud p(‘r.soii, iionor, and estate/’^ 7 Iii‘ 
e]^scopaJjfpaity, not awaie of the /;cn(7////s///L>; ss^tciu <ift!ie l*nri- 
tans, and snpp. that l^hc, wools “ Protestant jbdijj,ion ; \ pressed 
lii (hc'docfyinc tf /lie CIutnhffEHfand'^ meant tia; Piotcstant 
Heli^ion t'\]>iessLd iti the Llfiirtfi/, that is, ;>C(oidmp, to the doc- 
IriiK' and dK.cipllne of tlie Clinrch of En; 2 i:!«'id, ns (n/ /rno cshi- 

t * , • 

b/ishaiy very readily concurred in this oatli ot' Protesmtion. Put 
tk< \ ,M)c>n discovered, that llu' y.ct >\'f (>bje{'t of the Proti'Stalioii, 
was Vynhof/yhy instead of i^Kppo/'/iirj[ the ia'oiroy, wliiHi the Puri- 
tans now ( alj<‘dlhc Service l>ook. In): on the i'Mli (la\ of the .same 
month, win'll jxtitions wen' piesented tt) i!ie lhaise of Coinffions 
by the two Univi'isities in favor of liie <L'lniich P.sl.iblislimeiit, and 


^ Et;d( si»HUciil Hi'-t<.ry, Vol. ii. p. 

« i 

The wliuie » 1 ’ tiie I'udt dntwh, whu h (s iituiii') iil\o oilier matter, may be 
e ri 111 Rii^liu 01 Ill's rii'^toiioal Coileelioii'', p. Jii. p. ijll. It was proposed and 
tahen on iMaj r>, iiril. 



the episcopal parly appealed to the late Vro/estation in support of 
those petitions, the inryority of the House, ^Fhidl consisted of 
Puritans, came iiiuJic'diatelv to the resolution, that ibe words in 
question, ‘‘ are not (o he extended to the inainlaining of arn/ fon/t 
of zcorsitipf discipline, or oov^ininent, fior of rites and ccreinonics/’** 
Within a few inoi'^tlis after lliis resolution a hill passed both 
Houses to exclude Hi'^liops from a seat in » l^iirliaineiA : ^ and the 
Kin" was at length coinpiilcd to gi’df liis assent^ ^Thc IJtnrgy, 
having fall(‘i-^inlo discredil, began now to be laid asiih'^ tiiongh ilie 
ustj of it w-as coiiliiuied by the Kpiscopaliaiis as the only unmans of 
prolotiging the ( xi^tenee ()f,^he still established ehureh. Nor woie 
the Puritans themselves le^s aware of itt« importance. 'J'liey de- 
tennined iht'iclore to take the 4'arliest opporlmilt\ of preventing 
the use of it altoget'aer. When the ei\il war had broken out, and 
the pow’or of thi‘ Convocation was at an end, the Pailiament rc- 
.solved to appoint in its stead an A'f^vmhlif of Diif/ics composed of 
inembers b('lter suited to its j)ur}>ose.’ This new Assembly of 
Divi/ics was not comjiosed entirely of spiriltta/ persons, for sonic 
of the most zealous membois, both of the upper and lower house, 
are placed at the lu‘iul of the list ; and sc attered among the names 
of its inferior memlxn s are those of three Prelates, the Primate of 
Ireland, w ith the llisliops of I'Nelt'r and Ihistol. Tlje Assc^nbly 
.soon ado[)ted a sv't of Hesointioiis (p'#*sented to paiTuimeiit in the 
form of a pe tition) of which the eighth was, that zrlfo/e bofhf 

and practice of Popcri/, nia\; b(‘ totally aboli.^ln'd.”'^ Now by tin; 
expre.ssioii body^md practice of Popeiy,'^ they I’oifjd only mean 
the doctrine and disi ipiine of the Charclt of’ Kit^/aiidy which was 
still establihliecj by Jaw , and was alone tliendbre the body and 


9 

whole ReioIutif\n is given in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Part 
lii. p. l7.;. 

~ This Rill i.s gi\eii at length in .Scobel’s (’olleetlon of Acts, p. L'l. 

The onlitianec foj- this Asseinhly is given in Seobi-l’s Collection, p. 12 — 41-. 
Tt is dateil jnne I j, lol.h The names of fJje peisoJis ap|Joiiitcd aie ali ehunie- 
latcil in this ordiiiaiiee. * 

♦ Rushworth’s Collection, Part III. Vol. ii. p. 3]>. 
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practice” \vliich coulU abolished. Indeed tlio terms T/iturify 
and Popery were f.mon;' the l^nritans synonymous : and at the very 
time they were destroyini!: the Church of •‘Eng/cind, the?y invaiiahly 
preteiido^d, that tlieir nu^abiires were directed' agitinst the Church 
of Rome. ♦* , 

At length on the CGth of August, 104.3^ tlie l^or.ds and Coni- 
mons assendjled in pa^Hainent, repealed, at tlie suggestion of this 
Assembly, the A< ts which \‘»d been passed in the leigns of Jul- 
wiinl and lOli/abeth, in support of the Liturgy, and iniacted, that 
it be no longer used in any jdace of public woisliip.* '4 lie leasons 
alleged by the 7\ss(Mnbly of I)i\ inesj^arc givim in th(’. l^reface to 
the Oiroctory, wliicli tlifv substituted •/’>! the Htxfiv of Connnon 
Ihiiyer.^ I"h('Y allege that nLiturgy ns(‘d in tlu' Cliuich of 
Liigland, notw iihstandiiig ail (he pains and rtligions in'.eiuions of 
tlie compilers of »l, hath pro\ed an ofl'em c not only to iifany ol 
the (jOilfy at /loynCf bat also fu the rcfonnvd cluachrs ahtoad : — 
tliat.the i^ndaU's pad their faction haMi labored to raisethee^ti- 
inatif)ri of it to sneli a In ighl, t?cc. — that tin.* Papfsh Jiiade their 
advantage this way, boasted that the Common J^ra\er (*ame up to 
^ a compliance with a gii'at part of their ser\ice, cvc.” d iunt uprm 
they declaie that the\ ha\tvagie(Ml to set a^ide the Common PrjM‘r, 
luU from any love to novcdlv, or intenlh)n to di.spaiag<' owx first 
Reformers^ — but that wc ^nay in sonu' nK'Usnia* auswa'r the gra- 
cious pro\iden('e of (jod, which at this linn^ call(‘lh upon us for 
further ReforinaLion.” Hut tin* Li(urg\, though tho ns(' oj it was 
[irohibited iif'[)ni)Iic, continued to be nsid in^piixati* liou>(sby 
tlk* friends of the established church, whose niimbci s w ere still 
Cini^uhrable.* d’lie Ihirilans llieiefoie, win) now goMined in 


* ,SoC-'s(‘ot)t'l'i Colloctiou, p. 7.), 70. 

' Tlie Director}, s.o iVoiu it*; rontuininc; (I'nrrhon'i in regard to tin' tbrnis 

of public weyhip, is» piiiiunl in Seobel’s Colloctioii, [). 7 7-nj. 

Before the Llturir\ uas abolislxd, petition'^ bad been presented to D.irlia- 
nientfiom various connlies in I’.ivnr of tiie established ehmeli : and tlie 

means of procnriii" sijin'atnres to petitions at time arc not to be eoir.pared 
with the piesont means of [iroenriiiK tlieiii, (lie petitions in favoi of tlie cst-iMished 
ehnreh were sij^m d by Jiftij thousand, See Collier’s Ecclcsiasticul ilistoiy, 
Vol. li. p. oJ2. 
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Parliament, \\cll knowing that tlio use ot’ tne Litnigy, (‘vi n in pri- 
vate, would keep alive tljat legaid for llie.Chuicli, wliicli the 
wished to extijpa^e, (/htaiiu'd an OrdiiumoA in tlie tnllow'iiig monlh 
of August, by which theuM'otthi* Lilur^v was piohibited in any 
private place or the penalty of live jioui^ds for the 
first offence, leu for tin**, second, and a v ear's iinprisonnu^nt forjthe 
third.’ ^ y ‘ * 

No sooner was the Tjturgy thus fnially ahoIis!-K‘(1, than a dis-' 
puU3 arose bc^.ween the Presbyterians and the indepe’idents, the 
latter i)f wdioin disscjited flom the nezr/t/ cstahUshcil cliiircli, and 
were called, therefore, in t^i?ir contKwc isies with the foimer, the 
])isseniiiig Prethien.’' 'J"he JwO/rg//, which is a .s\ stein botli of 
tloctiiue and discipline, having been exchanged for the Dircrtori/, 
which relates more to the latter, the lnde|)cndents, >\h{> would suffer 
no c.ontiol, ( iilicr in the one, or ii;^ the ollu r, a)y>Iie(l the same 
terms to the l)ireci(»ry, which the Presbyteiiaiis had aji^ilied to 
the Liturgy. TiiC }H’W churchtneu in vain altempterl to resist *1110 
veic dissenters, hv refusing that toleration, which men of cveiy 
religion may justly claim. ‘^MUwvaie, lest out of cow'ardice ye 
tolerate what (iod woidd not have lohauled,” said one of their 
prtiacheis in his horinoii befoie the (V)ninions. “Take heed of 
Toleration,"' yA\i\ anotlnu' in his Sinanon hifoie tin* Lord. “For 
God’s sake, ni\ I iOrds, let us not leave Ixejorntaf ion, which may 
need a 'Joleratiim."^ Ihit the intolerance of the* PiesLy tcriaus 
found a eomitei’jioise in the phizer of the army, which was llirown 
into the scale of llu* Independents. In this manner discipline set 
afloat, as doctiiiie' had been befoit'; and public woishipiuthe 
chm<'h(*s of tins kingilom was regulated l)v the disci eliou or ca- 
})riee of the oflicia ling minister, lienee the iiumher of religious 
sects, whieh arose about that period, exeeedeil all that are reiyirded 


^ Soc Scobel’s CoHoction, p. 97. . 

^ III 1643, a book \vn^ published in London, c alled, “ Papers and Answers of 
tlie Uiasenting Bieiinuii, and the Coiiniiittec of tJje Assembly of Divjnei>.” 

• 

^ These Sermons were preached, the one on Maieli !2.>th, the other on A])iil 
29, 1616. More extracts of the same kind may be seen in c. v. of the work 
called, “ A Century of Presbyterian Prcachci?.”^ 
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ill the catalogues of Ifenanus, Rpiphanius^ and Augustine. One 
of the c<‘lebialo(l’pr(;aeli<'rs of that fi?nc, said in a Sennou before 
tlic ParliaTiient, “ 'I’lierj" is smh a numerous inert^ase of errors and 
heresies, that 1 lilnsh lo repeat what some have affirmed, iiaiiiely, 
that tlierc are no le.is t!n,in a hihalred and Jour score s(^\e- 
rai heresi(*s, jiropagated and spread in tho ncigliboniing city, and 
many of such a naliirt'' ll\^t 1 may truly say in Cal\in^s language, 
the errors an'd innovations, under whiMi they groaned laic yeais? 
wore but tolerable liilles, cliildron’s play, com])aif.d with ihese 
damnable doctrines of t]evils.“ ' BijijbLop Ijevi'iidge in his Sermon 
outlie Excellency and Lhsilnluess ot' the Common Fra\ei,(a Ser- 
mon wliich should be read by <‘\ery niembc'r of the llible Sociel} > 
says likewise' in lefcrinee to that age, and lo the abolition of tlie 
Fdturgy, IV'onIe being depiivisl of lhal, whcieby they' should 
have been ediffi d, weu' Minitiedi.itcly tossi'd to and fro wjtli e\eiy 
wind of dociiine, nnlil at length many of ihinn hdl into the ino.^t 
peiMieious and damiiabli' here sies, lhal were e'Mr heaid ol* in the 
Cluireh. Yea loic/Lcr rcltlf l/tc Lf/urvjf they laid aside all distinc- 
tion between sneiad anti eoennon thing', by wlileli nieair-. th.e 
whole nation was ill danger of being spnaid with jirohiiK ness and 
irreligion.’^ " — Yet the veiy nun, who aredi'iiibed in thes(‘ ex- 
Irac'is, had tlu' Hihh* in ronslanl a<c : the seetarit'^ of that age 
were ready witli^i text of ‘seiipture. lor eicrif occarnih c. whellier 


* See 'Mw CM^^o's mg Svi for tlio taking Ciw^tcr. \lso in the 

yoai Ihln, (wliicli \\.is M'.u> altor tin* iJliirj:)r lo In- .m<i 

ort«'',cai after tin- abolition oi it) "Nli. laluaiJ'*, a l'al\ uii'lic {, ii i;,_vniaii, 
jMifilisIicrl a l)Ook coiitaiiniig nian\ luiious fai iini'ei the lith- (»f “ (.kiii^rrna, 
m a cafalojjiK- and discoverv ol ii'.any of the enoi'', hj*ir>ie^, Mao)!i! nne‘', and 
pcniieioiis jnaefiees of tlie Sectaries of this time, Miited md aeted ni Kngl.ind 
tin M' Ahir last >ears.” I vontd jMvIieed.ail} re<*oniineiul a jn ni'-al of this book 
to those gentlemen who now contend for lln distnbnlion of tin' fi.hlr tilofu’, 
ll\cn the Lnp] inial Nj' oftliis Hook is a enin'us doenmeut ; it rmi'- tints, Reader, 
that thou nv.ncst dea-ein the inisrhief of ran h siasti,-,!! Xnaiehy, the leonstioiis- 
iieS'C of the nineli aflecU’d i'nfiVatm /, an<! he vanned to be wise to w^bln■l^ , and 
fear and snspeet llic pietcinled iVoe Li^ilifs, I a|>pro\e that Miis disco- 

vering the Gringrone of iio m'nni i>iriu;^e Oi/omo a, sJ.onM i>e ii.ij'i inteil.” 

^ 1 take this oppoi'tuniiv of reiniiidini; the iuhocati's oftlie Sueiet} , 

that b) theii oirn aekno\^ h <ii;ini‘nt, the Hible ih capable of pei v er.Mon, or ih( v 
would not be perpetually boasting, that they give it without uote o! comiticuL 
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trivial or important. With the IVihle in '^lei? mouths, thay over- 
turned both the altar and the throne. But thes hati tlio Bible 
idonny or nnac(*orripa|^ied with the lAiurgy : they expoumledy every 
man Iroin ins ov^n caprice : and tlie sectaries becaiiic as ?iumerous, 
as the interpretations of the Bible wercitv/ riows. 

* j 

The tender p.fi»e with h-nny fists wnsj^ull’d, 

And 1 h‘ whs « i/’/ed most, that loiid^l hawl’d. 

Th(‘ S7 >o j 7 ua\e the tiocloial deiirce, --v ^ 

And even nieniher of u eompany J 

. \Vas of his Trade and of*his free. 3 

j Tluin tnitiis enoii!;ti4or needful n^e they found. 

But men would stilWje itehirn; to exiwnnd, 

3:^aeh was ambit lolffs of the ohseiii‘esi»|jIace, 

Nome.Lsiiie l.i\n fiom all fioin ••yacc. 

Stndv and pains were now no more theii can*, 

• Tt.xh weie (‘splaincd hy/n'itinfi arid hi; }trayer, 

'Jdiis was llie fi nit the pruan spiiit broniiht, 
f)e('asi()iM d l)\ zeal title fit. 

AVhile eiow'ds unlearned^ wdth rude diwotioii uainij 
About the saered viands, tm/and .sw arm. 

Th? /If/- biou" a le.it creates a evawlin" brood, 

And turns to nia};.^ols what was meant fur food. 

A thousand <lddy mc/.s ris<‘ np and die, 

A thousand more the p<‘ii^lied i;>ec supply. 

So all the use we make of lleavi'n’s diseover’d wdl 
Is not to have it, or to use it ill.* 

«> » 


* Di \ den’s Relij,Mo Laid. V. dO.Al^ J. — By way of contrast, ^ot only witli 
Bishop Beveridf^e, bn/ even with the Calviiiistie Divines almve^rjiiotcd, I will 
;nhl a passai'c fi oni Dr. Milner’s Speech, which Jie introduced almost immediately 
after his eeiisure of my 'position, that the latnrcjy should accompany the Bible. 
“ Tt is my firm belief, that if Dissenters of ail ilenominalioiis, by no means ex- 
eliidini' Koinan Catholies^ or llu‘ members of oiu own eoinmnnion, did but read 
and sliidv tlieir Bibles moie constantly, and with more devout eaie ami applica- 
tion, and witli more of a diroet view to improve the heart and correct the prac- 
tice, t'hn^hanfi of ecerij dt nomination y utthoul cxceplioUy would approach much 
nearer to one another than tliey now do, trould actuallu eoititide, or ncariji .so, in 
most essenluilsy Sfc." Surely, Dr. Milnei , with his knowlodj^e of ecelesiastiealhi.s- 
toiy, a kiiowledi^c, which he himself proclaimed in his own speech, could not be 
ii^norant, that even in the essinlials of Chiisliaiiity, very different eriilelusiona 
have been drawn from the Bible, and by men, of whom it would be ver;y unjust 
to say that they had not -Uidied it decovtlij. TJiere is, h'ovuwer, one ni<?thod of 
producing; uniformitij ofkcnliinent ainoni; those, to whom Bibles arc distributed, 
even if they receive not the Prayer Book, and that is, by the addition of Tracts* 
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VI. 

1 have tlius shown, as well from history as fioni arj^urnent, that 
lire Liturg) is essontial to the welfare ol the established church ; 
and that in proportion, as the former disiegardi'd, in the 
same projiortion the Jatfer inust<,be endangered. I Jiave been 
the moia ilitTiise on this subject, bccaujjc among all the writers, 
A\ho liaveVngagcd ift the contioversy about the modern Dibit* So- 
ci<'ty, 1 do perceive Tiiat any oife, e.\eej)t ni', self, has pointed 
‘out the dipiger ruising to the establisluMl cimrch, freyn the piactiee 
of neglecting to gi\e the Praijcv Book with *lhe l>ib!e.‘ 1 have 

I 

If’for in<«tanro, ihcy, a\Iio withhohl the ^..ilinpry, areornpany the IJihlc uitli Ciihi- 
iiisl if Tracts, the Bible in .siit/i conipaii}, \m 1I be inv/oru' in the production of 
I’ulviiiisni. 

' TIk; pa‘"<:i«<‘ in my Sermon at VSt. Paul's, ndativc to this subject, lias Ik ch 
aiica'ly cpiotcd in tlu* fourlli section of tins pamphlet, ami tlie a'l lrcss to tlie 
Simatc cort.inis precisely the saim* scntiinonts. ]ravni}» slatid flu* tiinc(»l fuiiiul- 
alionand other eiiTtimst.mccs i( !«iti\c as \\(‘ll to the ancient as to llie mml.rn lii- 
ble Society, I proceeded as lollows : 

Tlic two Societies r/prcc in the very laudcdilc object ordisliilmtiii" Bihies 
hoJii at home and abrrad, tliou£:li tiie number of Bibles •lisliibuted h\ tlie latter, 
rsprcially abioad, j^Ma atly evceocB the number disiiibute.d bv tin former. For 
not only ate the finuF* of the latter imieli snpi’iior to those ol’ the foii'iet, but 
Those funds aie em|riloyi il in tin* d'suibution of B.blcs ow/y, wiu'ic.is the laiul' of 
the foinuT are e.mploy'd parily on liihlos, j>.utly on J^^u r-Books, and p i!tl\ on 
l^eli'rious 'I’lacts, wi'ich arc in unison with the docliine and dix ipluie {»f liie 
I'sf, 0)1 died (’liii! ( h. ■* 

4 . 

Fiom this slioii iti-rn* lit, it appears that the fonnVy, or t\ip nncunil Society, 
IS not onlv a /b.W/’ S’l', r{7,7, bni Iikiwi'^e ^o.hat the other is nc/) a ( 7uo*. 

Society. Witli llic 1<". nu r it is an invariable nile, in promoting t'linstian 
Knowhd^o, to keep in x icw the Doctnnes, winch the inembcis of tiie Society 
helicxf'ood iiiaiiilaiii. Fsjn-ciany w'here tlie Chin eln oi' laiglaiid is csni»'i.sh( d, 
rhey^coreider it as th,b' duty to proiantx'* Cliistianity, not inif!'*r moy loim, hut 
under ihnt p,«i ticc.lar torni, whe*!i, above every otbei, they are to support^ 

whicii .done is 'c ot ('cc^l’^'a•'tIcal and even of civil preferment. In con- 

formitv with tli.il rule, the Sock tv for piemotiui,'- Clnistian KnowIc(li;e (the 

4 ) . * ' 

flucient Bi!)le Society) distri bates, in its home circiilalion, as well the Utur^ij 
tlu Bible: fei tlM)in>!< in the spirit of tme Proti staiifisin it acknow led^C" llm 
Bible the oiilv fouvti.ri of rolieioiis liutli, yet it knows, from the expeueiice 
i)f all ajies, that the waicis of I'uil fountain xvil! he clear or tnrbul, iiccoidniK to 
t!:e elf.tptiel iijfi wdiich th'*\ are dtaw^ii. -\.'id as the iiieir.beis of the Society 
/>Woc( Ctitomih withnnt reproach to tho'-e whose hcliefis diti'ercnt) that the doe- 
of the Lilingy aie LJUidbi deiived from the Bible, tiiC} consider it us 
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read n^ain what was written b;/ the two ^rirxdjial combatants, Dr, 
Woidsworth and Mr. Dcaltiy, ami I do not lipd any to 

this (iangcr, tlionglj the ' more 1 consider* it, the more I am con- 
\ince(l of its iii^gnkude. It is tine, thartlie question was agitated 
wliclhcr religious tracts should accompany the Bible, 15ut thi>:, 
k a ijiiestiou, of very iiifeiior moimau to the yiestion, whether the 
Ij?liir<f!/ shall accoiiijianv the Riblo, "i’lvc jiilnrgy is (fie criUr'um 
of th(‘ clmiclimaii. 'J he l,jitiiriry, by/^fie huv of the land, is the 
test by which cluirchmunship is wieJ. Whoever rejects the JJt{ir- 
g)/, coasts to be a Clftircluaaa, But in respect to 'tracts, every 
man 'may exercise liis own judgment, not only in resjicct to the 
choice of ihrin, but in .i<especl to the question, w helhor hp .shall 
omit them altogether. "I’he duty of a Chnrchman is to 

provide the* poor with Bibles and Brajjcr Hooks : the providing 
them 'Mill 'J'racfH is onl\ a stcoudary (‘on->ideralion. No haim 
(’an be (lone by giving the Braifer [^mfe with the J^^ihhi : nnirh iiaiin 
mav be dene by giving 7 /y/(Y.s with the Ibhle. On the other hand, 


tlioir iiullvnonsablo tluty, to unite the one with llie other, In lred nmronniis of 
(loetrine can never be|no(l«icc(l witiioiit an adln'roncc to lijis inie: fov tnrj/ 
('hristian i»arty oitlier findt., 01 Mq/y>o5<.s’ that it liiids, its yieculiar doctrines in the 
liibie. Bill llio salntaiy mb', so iu'cc^s.ut to pioinote uniloinnty, so ilesirabir 
lliercfore b\ every true Clniiehman, o/mAo/ bo observed by the Twoi/eni Bible 
Society - for such a qik w ould not only fie eo^ntiary to its.j'rescnt avowed object, 
but absolutely madn^ible from the very i'ouMitulwn of tlje,Sociely.” 

I am aw’ar<‘, indeed, tliat the Clliristian Observer (under the head of Religious 
Intelligence for neeciidicr llUi) I'las inlbrmed his leadeis that a Noble Earl, la 
whom I sent the Adiliess, has confuted it in the following single/enteiiee. “ Af- 
ter all you have said, I am wholly unable to see, how the most extensive cireu]a< 
tioii of llie Bible can possibly injure the Church of England.” I admit that the 
Noble Jvai'l did write to me a Letter containing this sentence. But it cannot be 
a cotifntafion (if iny Ai.thcss, for this plain reason, that it is no amtnutiction of il. 
The very Address, of which it is here called a confutation, recommends the eiicnla- 
tion of the Bible : for it describes that eiieiilation as a “ very Inndaldc o])}ovt."' 
The very \ddress, therefore, which is thus represented by the Cliristiaii Ob- 
server, and indeed by otlier advocates of the modern Society, as inimicill to the 
circulation of the Scriptures, i', itself a proof of its hv'n\gj) lendhj fo that circula- 
tion. I am eijiially with the Noble Earl, aiul tlie whole army ofniy opponents, 
who are aeeiistoincd to say the very same thing, iin.'ible to conipreherU-bow the 
most ejcicnsive circulation of the hiblccAn possibly injure the Church of England.” 
The point, on which 1 am at issue with them is, whetlfer tlie Church ■tif England 
may not possibly be injured by an EXTENSIVE OMISSION OF THE LI- 
TCKCiV. 
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nuicli <^ood may be by the addition of Tracts, if they are 
properly clioscii and I be/ievc tlurr is no collection of tract5, 
upon lh(i is inoio entitled do tlij; approbation of the 

true Churchman, lliantli^ twelve volumes pubiisliLU by the Society 
^for promoting Christian Kin>\\ ledge.' 

J^ut let iis'relurn V) the l/lturgy, and take a review of the seve- 
ral very iut<^rcsting facts recorded in the preceding secUon, which 
deserve the more altenlionj^is they have a striking similarity to the 
ev^eiits wo?£' passing before us. \}V have seen, that in the first place 
was introduced a system of ^eiicraUsvd Piotest.mtism, of JVo- 
testantism in the abstract y or of Piolestaulisin abslraUcd Uo\\\ all 


* TliL> (’(jllcctlnii is arranged niidor tlu^ follnwinw heads ; Turfs on t!ic Tfoly 
Srnptiircs, on pnbljc and private Oevotion, on llie Cateehi.sni, on Confirniatiori, 
on liaptisin, on tlie Jtoly Cbniiinunlon, on Cliristiaii dortriiie and practice, on 
patfieular duhrs^ common v/'vs, on the education and instruction of 

cliddicjj and tamilies, ar^ainst lh)j)er\ , a*j;ains{ l-aitluisiasni, Tracis a';.ini^f I'.n- 
ih'j iu (I I'ai rieiilaily ii.setal in the picsent ai^e, wliaU'vcr opinion ni;u hr 
formed of this, or iliat i»articiilar Tract. Knthnsiasm is not meant a w (11- 

tcinpeicd ieli':ions /cal, v.iiliout wliicli no Clei^jinun can be evtcii'ivcly nsefiil. 
In relia;ion wa slkonld have ami also mmUralintt : we, niii>t oiil^ cnd(‘a\ oui‘(suid 
Sii Kichard Steeie)fo kiup lirt* out of tlie one and fiost oat of t'lc otlur. Ihe 
advncalcs of tlic i)d)l<‘ Society, vxho ceifamly avoid the e\trcin(‘ of /res/, prefer 
tiic 'I'lacls ai^aii^f I'op.cJs, vxhicli ^^re \oiy excellent, and veiy useful, llion;?!! 
not the otth/ 'riaet«,, of w'neli \\c sland in need. But tlicre is u pivnliur advanluf*e 
in fjiioliii:' the Tiacts aiiiiiint Popery, an advantage iitd^j|| of a iwo-fold nlturc. 
T'or since die tlh.iifh (.f Rome adinils Tradition to ho OMC&omeo of' aiiiiiont^, 
and the Bible nuidlnr ‘a.'iirce, every true Protijstant, when ari;iiiii" with a i'athollcy 
must eonleiiil fu# lliC itihh' al'tnic. And as the very natn^r of the contiov( isy 
Vetween Callioln’s ai d Protc'taiits excludes ail eonsiderdlK'jn of tiie [Jtin^if, tlic 
True Is a^jjain't Popciyliy our most disliiij;uished Divine?, will siij>p'} i)assage5 
in abamlancc ; whcie Jiiention 1? iiiado of the Hihtr aIovt\ and vn meiiliou is made 
of llo' iAlurpij. Jlonee the piaeliee of rhe modem Bible Society i'- appmaitly 
jiistdied liv vuvh <1 j 5 lie‘,j:i'I:Ml names as^'illotson, and Seeker. But would Til- 
lotson <Aid .Se«*k(’r in a eoutroveisy with Oissentcrs^ have approx cd tJic dist) ihxdion 
of the IRbitr alone ^ f/in/, wouUI (specially the latter, xxho xvnde Leelures 

on the Church ( ha .e justihed (ho nesjlcct of i:i vinaf the Piaver Book 
With the BiWe i \» e ii ix e ahoady seen wiiat Bishop 15everidge, who was a voittcm- 
pitrary of Tillotson, ihouijil on tins subject. And TiUotson himself, thounli bred 
among the Piuilaii'’, must tiom Ins oivu knovfledge of the mischiefs whic h aiose 
from the iK'gleet of the L ii'nry, have been induced to abstain from Tecomimnding 
that iieg|/;‘ct. lie will«.\i,tu, that tlie grand distinction between Piotestant 
Churchmen and Pi.iK''la!il t lies in the adoption or rejection ot the Li- 

turgy. He knew ll. if tli<' oviifliiow of the C’liiireli, of which he vxas a wit- 
'ii tK;. uroeceded not lioiii iVpedi, but Crotcstmly Dissenters. 



^(.'culiar creeds. This soon became the favome system of the Jn- 
dependetUs. And we know that it is a favorite system with the 
present » advocates of the Bible Society; fof they soar into the 
regions of high Protesttintisni, till Me Church of Engfand eniweXy 
disappears. Of tlie geiieralisii^ system we have seen another 
instance in the famous Protestation^ which the Puritans proposed, 
to the Episcopalians: for while the latter sa^ypo^d that the mem- 
bers of tlie House of ConiinoiA were protesting in^^ror of the 
Liturgy, the former, though using the same Tcords, were protesting 
against it. An error, wliicli hears some resemblance to it, is very 
prevalent in the modern Society^ where we find |iroteslations so 
very comprehensive, as 'not iS eompielicnd \he Liturgy. When 
the ylssemhlj/ of Divines was institv/ted lor the express purpose 
of ad\ Slicing the cause of religion, it w as honored w ith the names 
of three Jhshops, and two Heads nj' Houses in CamhiidiTc/ These 
things are w'orthy ()f notice, because it itas been said, tliat tlic ino- 
deru Society can never bo injurious to ihe Cluircli, because sevcriiP 
Bishops and Heads of 1 louses have joined it. I'm thcr, the yJssem^ 
bljf of DivineSj when they had formed the resolution of abolishing 
the L?7 //;•«•//, presented a petition to J^uliamont, to abolish the 
body and practice of Popert/” At present also, a Professor of 
Divinity is accused of Poperj/, because he pleads for the JAturgi/, 
^rhe /Jssemhh/ of Divines, even wdien thc'yi.scif aside‘*i\ie Liturgy, 
declared they had no in^ntion to disparage our first Ptfortners, of 
whom they speak in terms of the greatest respect. In like mau- 
nec, the advocates of the* rwodc/v/ Society profess enthusiast to reg-dvd 
for our Reformers, tliough they think it unnecessary to distribute 
the work, wdiicli those Reformers composed. The Assembly of 
Divines declared that the Providence of God called on them for 
further Reformation.’’ Whether the i^dern Society will lead tc# 
furlher reformation, is now the subject of inquiry. But there 
was another feature iu the Assembly of Divines, which we may 
distinctly perceive in the modern Society. It consisted chiefly of 


* I must not, however, neglect to mention, that the Marf^aret Professor was a 
member of this Assembly. — The names of the members are all given in the Ordi- 
naiice for its appointment, printed iirScobers Collection, p. It is femarka* 
ble, that no Heads of Houses, and uo Professors at Oxford, were enrolled in this 
Assembly of Dimnes. 

VoL. I. 
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Calvinists : and the Calvinistic Clergy of the Cliurch ^4rf England 
are generally ineriibcrs of the modem Society* Now a man^ who 
adopts tlic doctrines qf Calvin^ cannOt be zcaldmfy attachi^ to our 
English Liturgy. A Calvinist may \x\ mcHiy rM])crt5 have a. great 
regard for it : but lie cannot \i 2 Lve much pain in parting < with it, 
os it abounds with passages* so decisive of salvation, 

that no ingenuity' can (^^torture them into the language of 
decrees.* indeed we know that the £!nglish Liturgy Was so offen- 
sive to the Calvinists of Scotland, that the very attempt to introduce 
it ill that country produced an insurrection, which ended with the 
‘ solemn League and Covenant, t) which the English Calvinists 
acceded. And this very A&sembty q) Divines declared, in the Pre- 
face to the Directory, that ^' die Liturgy used in the Church of 
England, notwithstanding all the pains and religious intentions of 
the compilers of it, hath proved an offence j not only to many of 
the Godly at home, but also to the reformed churches abroad** 
Now tlie foreign cliurclies, which go by the name of reformed 
churches,** arc Calvinistic, the others being called Lutheran : and 
tlie persons, ,to wlioni tlie term Godlf* is applied, whether in 
ancient or in modern times, are easily understood. 

Lastly, let us renienibVT, that the language holdcn by the Calvin- 
ists in the reign of Cliarles the First exactly corresponds with the 
language now holden b^ many of the advocates of the modern So- 
ciety. For a more intolerant and more persecuting s|>iiit was never 
witnessed, than is iVequentl} dispkued in their writings and spiJeches, 
as sufficiently appeals from tlie examples only, which are quoted in 
this Inquiry. The only difl'ercncc is in fjxvor of the ancient orators^ 
who had the candor to declare their meaning, and to exclaim w ithout 
reserve ** Take heed of Tolehttion** 

V Should it here bo askedjUvhether, arguing from analogy, and the 
experience of past ages, 1 am apprehensive, that the same measure 


I * Wlicn, oiir‘ Liturgy teaches us to pray, that the rest of our life may ,bc pure 
holy 50 that we may come to eternal joy that the ministers of Christ may 
so prepare tfie way, that we may be found acceptable’ \\\ his sight 7 — that tve may 
si^pass throngii tKngs temporal as finally to lone not the things eternal jr-tliat we 
may >90 faltlifiilJy serve him in this life, tliat we to attain his hca* 
, venly promises such and similar expressions it is impoesible to reconcile with 
^ CalvitCs doctrine Qf salvation, which entifely conditionality. 
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wliicft 'ivas finely adopted by the Asseribly of Divini^s, will be 
adopted in thd^ present age^,^d ^at.a direc/ atteifipt will be made 
to abolish the Liturgy by .a* formal appeal to tht^ Legislative^ I would 
answer that. I. doSiot •suspect, it. But I am not without apprehen- 
, skills, that something similar \^1 be atWmpted. * We know that the 
Litdrg^, by the laws of this country, is*the Test of the , Churchman ; 
and^ that a repeal of the Test Act is a thing, which* has bqen 
already attempted, and is certainly not aliindoned. gince therefore 
the indirect mode is tlie most practicable, we have^ the most 
reason to apprehend it. And here let me ask every cool and impar- 
tial observer, whether any thi/ig can be better calculated to prepare 
the way for a repeal oY the l^est Act, than ^le rapid progress of the 
modern Bible Society. In proportion as the Liturgy is disregarded, 
in the same proportion must the Test, which in other words is the 
Liturgy itself , appear unimportant. Indeed, if the Liturgy, is of so 
little consequence, as is now repieseided, the Church" Establishment 
cannot be wortli retaining, for it is the Liturgy, with its rubrics, 
wlii c constitutes X\\Q service of the Church. That the Dissenters 
.should unite under the banners of this modern Societ)' is not a mat- 
ter of surprise. And, if they unite under its banners for the very 
purpose of obtaining a repeal of the Test* Act, no one has a right to 
blame them. It is their interest to do so, and, if Churchmen 
encourage them, the Dissenters theinsclvijs are freo from reproach. 
But beside the Dissenters, it is well known that a considerable body; 
of Churchmen are friends to repeal of the Test Act. And, if ■ 
they consider the progress of this Bible Society, as atfprding the 
means of obtaining tlieir favorite object, they liave a two-fold 
advantage in vlew^, one of which is the removal of a restriction, 
which they consider (whether truly or not) as impolitic and 
unjust. * M' . 

That there are Churchmen and Statesmen, who are nof only 
desirous that the Test Act should be* repealed, but consider the 
present progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society ,*as the 
most effectual means of obtaining that repeal, can hardly admit a 
doubt, The speech, of Mr, Whitbread, at the late meeting at Bed- 
ford for the formation of an Auxiliary Society, is so decisive oivthis^ 
subject, tliat further evidence is superfluous. After dwelling with * 
pleasure on the advantages of having the Bible alone, he said, ** be 
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firmly hoped and teli^yed that in a time much shorter than could 
hav^ been anticipated, -Christians will maintain.. their Christian 
character and profession, without regarding the^ points of difference 
which, subsisted among** them; The barrier Jm/A' this time might 
be considered as broken down ; and it sliould be his endeavour, to 
demolish and prevent the vastige of^it from being left/^ * the 

barrier between Churchmen and .Dissenteils, llie barrier inteiposed 
by the Inw of the land,^ the Test^Act. What therefore can we 
, conclude, when it is saicl,v that not a vestige of this barrier shall 
remain^ fiiaii, that a repeal of the Test Act is in contemplation ? 
And the progress already made toward the effecting of this pur- 
pose, by the rapid advance of lhe*^\hble Society, (to which we 
have had nothing similar, since Peter the Hermit went preaching 
the Crusade) was viewed, in such a light, that this barrier even then 
was represented as broken dozen, And, if it was broken down 
by the Auxi^-iary Society at Bedford, what further havoc must 
have been made on this harrier by the Auxiliary Societies, now 
established at Colchester, at Ipswich, at Huntingdon, and in the 
University of Cambridge ! 

I know indeed, that there are other Statesmen not inferior in ta- 
lent to Mr. Whitbread, \ylio espouse this Society w^ilh equal zeal; 
aud yet, when the repeal of the l est Act is proposed (as Mr. Whit^ 
bread intimates, and which the Dissenters are really encouraged to 
attempt) wilj think it iheir duty to oppose that repeal. And, as no 
man would designedly encourage what must tend to facilitate a mea- 
sure, which he disapproves, we must conclude^ that every Statesman, 
who is desirous of retaining the Test Act, avid yet promotes the 
progress of this Society, promotes it without apprehending the inju- 
rious effects, to which, if the arguments already used have any vali- 
dity, it . must ultimately lead. I sincerely ‘lament that 1 have the 
misfortune to differ upon this subject with men of such distinguished 
abilities, and such acknowledged integrity, that this difference alone 
is sufficient to excite a distrust of my own opinion. But I have 
considered the subject in all its bearings, and perhaps with more at- 

* I have copied this pa<)sago from Mr. Whitbread’s Speech, as printed in the 
' CainWidge Chronicte of December 27, 1811; and, as it was inserted by order 

the Bedford Committee, the Speech so printed may be (considered as ao official 
document. 
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tentiofi/ tkmi can possibly be bestowed on it by in shaa^ 
tions. It is of all subjects, on which I ever undertook, to. write, the 
most intricate and^erplexed. And, tliough*at various times I have 
instituted inquiries, which demanded clc^e reasoning and profound 
thou^t, I never entered on a subject, which required so mufk pene- 
tration, as the present. It is a subject of so extraordinar^^a natui^i 
that, while orators, whose wisdom never /oes beyond Jlhe surface, 
feel competent to decide, there are points in it, whicli may eIude-« 
the discernment of the most sagacious and profound. *Nor is it 
didicult.to assign tlie reason. 

There is nothing, which sq^prevenls men from seeing the danger 
of an object, as, when in the pursuit of that object they are anima- 
ted by religious zeal. With the prospect of extending the universal 
church, men find itdilHcult to contract their views within tlie limits 
of a single church. With the prosper^ of proniulgatkig the gospel 
to distant regions, where its light had nc\er shone, they view, through 
a glass inverted, the danger at home. And to the danger, thus di- 
minished, they are ready to close their eyes, if the removal of that 
danger obscures the glory of the prospect. But if 1 have suc- 
ceeded in presenting that danger in its true light, and its natural 
magnitude, we have then sulHcicnt guarantee that it will be a\erted 
as zealously, as it has been inadvertently promoted. 

If I have succeeded in presenting that dimger in its b’uc light and 
its natural magnitude, we may then also be assured that every other 
Churchman, who is swayed by religious motives, will Lo ready to 
apply the remedy, which shall appear most conducive to its removal. 
Their regard for ihegenerai good will outweigh the piivate feelings, 
which accompany the acknowledgment of a mistake. They will 
recollect that the wiselt and best of men are liable to error ; that 
they are especially liable in the great and important concerns of^ I'e- 
ligion; and that there is no subject, in which, from its extreme intri- 
cacy, men are so liable to error, as in the present. We havei'urther 
assurance in the repeated declarations of distinguished CJiurclimen, 
who have often declared, that they never would encouragd«4he 
Society, if they perceived any danger, and who are pledged there- 
fore to seek a remedy, when they do perceive it. And those respect- 
able Bishops, who have honored the Society with their patronage 
and support, to whom no man of cofhmori jense would ascrib^ dis- 
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hoAoraUe motivf since the higher our ran): i^pre deeply ip'e, 

we involved in considerations as well pf intefes^ of;di|jty^!(hos^, 
respectable Bishops^ who^ as constituted guardians of the , churqh^ 
are^Hiore than other men r/)sponsible for every net, .which .ijiay 
danger it^ will, I am confident, e?canfine, with carp and impartialjity^. 
th© argunjents which^are used in this Inqujly, and, if finally tliey are 
of opinion, that danger ei^tSy will suffer neither time to be Ipst, nor 
^abor to be spared, in the application of a remedy. Nor is - the 
responsibitity much less witli those, who preside in the two Univer- 
sities ; for if the Society is attended with evily it receives a ten-fpld 
augmentation, by being^fixed in a seaVof education. If an evil is 
great when only local, what must^it be, when established in a place, 
where the youth of this kingdom will be taught to embrace ity 
and to disseminate that evil throughout the British dominions? 

VIL 

Having explained what I apprehend to be the chief danger of the , 
modern Bible Society, I ought not to close the Inquiry, without con- 
sidering wh^t remedies may be applied. But before we consider 
what mai) be applied, let us consider what may not be applied, 
because the question will be thus reduced to a narrower ponipass^ 
and. mpre easily ''brought ti a point. , 

If the Church is in danger from this Society, the most effectual 
remedy, in (he opinion of its advocaths, is, that Chui cbmen in general 
should bedimc members of it, and thus obtain a® preponderance ^over 
the Dissenting Interest, On this account Mr. Vansittart, in ^ his 
Ijetter above quoted, hopes that the time js not far distant, whpntl^f 
Society will be patronized by the whole episoopal bench. , This” 
(sa}V Mr. Vansittart,)^' would appear to me the naost effectual 
remedy for any supposed danger from xhe dmenting infucnce in the 
, Bible ^ociety ?” — But is it not ^,wing to the dissenting v^uencey 
that,\wli^n the Society distributes Bibles q>t home, those Bibles^ are 
noi.s^^c<>j|ij)anied with Prayer Hooks? Are not Prayer BoQksio//2^^^^ 
for reason, that it is a joint concern between Churdli.uien 

" an^lfpSlsenters.? religious Society, consisting^ of CAwr<:Aw?e«, Ijas 
njmhg to prevent it from distributing both Bibks and .Prayer 
!^oks. But as soon as the dissenting infuenQC is mixed with, the 



Church influence^ the distribation of the Prpyey Book by a Society 
s6 i£oiTi()05ed h tif ohce prevented* Even' therefore/ if dt 
and fill thfe' Clergy iii ^^EngUnd and Waled became inemberH of the 
Society^ it'Woiitd ^ill teniaih a Society for Bibles alone. * No prc» 
potideraftcd whatever, on the |>art of the Ghurch, could alter the aoi^ 
etztiitioh of the Society. Tlie evit cotiseqiifentees, therefore^ o|negIect« 
ing to give the prayer Book \vith*the Bible/ 'ii^teiid of b^ng </rm«« 
iiished by an accession of Chiir^ihmen, are /§aUy increased by it. For 
every addition of Churchmen is an addition of contr^utors to ihe^ 
evil.*' ' ' • i ' ti 

If it be said that Churchme^ mHo become menlbers of this So-* 
ciety^ are' not restricted inthej7 individual capacity 'to the distribution 
of Hhe Bible dlone, I answer tlu^t the very circumstance of their 
joining this Society, though it does not actually prevent their procUf 
ring Prayer Books elsewliere, has a natural dnd necessary tendency 
to diminish, in the opinion of Churdirjfcn tlieinselves, both the impoV’^ 
tance of the Liturgy, and the consequent frequency of its distribu* 
tion. As this tendency of the Society is very important in its 
effects, and yet in general is not perceived, it will be worth our while 
to analyse, and examine it in its several relations. 1 would not m* 
sist on the additional difficulty y to whiclj men are exposed, when the 
Bibles and Prayer Books, which they distribute to the poop, tnust 
be sought in tzco Repositories instead of one, because this ^ddition^ 
difficulty might be overcome by a proportional increase of zeal for 
the Book of Common Prayer. But the misfortune is, that as'^he 
difficulty increases, tjie inclination to remove it diminicJies. When 
nien are accustomed to procure Bibles from a Society^ which fitn- 
nishes at the same time the Prayer Book, they acquire the kdbit of 
Associating the one With the other. But a habit of. a contrary de- . 
dcriptibn is acquired by belonging to a Society, which furnishes the 
Bible alone, lliis habit occasions a forgetfulness of the Liturgy, 
with a consequent mdifference to it. And this indifference is increased 
by a co-operation with those, not only omit the Lityrgy, tut 
T^ett it altogether. Nor is indifference Xo the Liturgy "the 
'sole 'effect of this Society. Men are always inclined to justif^XfiO 
cOpduct of the Society, of which they are members ; for in so doing 
tliey justify themselves. Hence it is, that the fundamental JaaTST 
' this Society, the^distributiiig the Bible alone, becomes, even among 
Churchmen,^ in the first place c matter of ejrc7/5e, arid gradimlly a 
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inaUcrof approhatwn^iUW at length the apology must be maiUf by 
those, . who for its union with the Liturgy.* Sueh is'tibe 

consegueucc of tliis«boasted union bcWeen Qiurchmctv and Dissen- 
ters. When men oi different religious priiiciples^are accustomed tt> 
act 4) concert y and to act on the priimiple of one party, that principle 
not only^becotnes the leading principle of the tDhole body^ but gras 
dually approves itsel/ to the whole body. When Churchmen, who 
have a Liturgy, and Disinters whofhave none, agree in forming a 
^Society, which by its constitution excludes the distribution of the 
Liturgy, tin; whole Society conforms to the principle of the Dis'sen- 
ters. For, though there is a priiirjple, which is common to them 
all as Christi^nsy namejy, llie distribution of the Bible, yet the prin- 
ciple, which is peculiar to the C/tufchmaUf is wholly disregarded. 
Hence arises that notion of generalised Protestantism, which has 
been lately the theme of admiration : and because the Bible only is 
the religion oii the Protestant^ they disregard all distiyictions, which 
separate one class of Protestant^ from another. In this manner do 
Churchmen become advocates of a principle, which, if they had 
never belonged to this Bible Society, they would probably have 
condemned. 

In the, preceding paragr,'iph 1 have estimated the tendency 
this Bible Society to produce an indifference to the Liturgy, 
among Churchmen in general: and I have shown that the bare 
connexion with it is sufficient to produce the effect, even when 
unassisted by the operation of o/Aer causes. I have taken nothing 
for , grantedt^ in respect to any peculiar doctrines, which those 
Churclimert may espouse, who are the most zealous advocates of 
this Society. Tflie arguments, wliich I have here used, have 
derived -no part of their energy, from the consideration of that bias/ 
which the principles of Calvinism may give to those Churchmen, 
wh^ are members of the Society. I have not argued from the 
practice (w hether i;eal or imagiyayy) of Churchmen supplying the 
place of the Liturgy wuth Ca^fcislic Tracts : though, if it be 
true, that, such Tracts (or even verbal Expositions) are commu- 
nic^d. the Bible, the omissiop of the Liturgy may be more 
easily chained. I have left this consideration to those, whose 
may afford them the means of more accumte informa- 
tion^^ have here appealed to np fact whatever : I have deduced 
an Jpiferchcc by tlie sole aid of abstract reasojiing. 
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' ’ But facts may be produced, and fact» iiic6ntrbrertible, wlucti 
^ffiit .the truth of the inference beyond a doubt. The speecheii aiid 
writings, which have been lately given to *lhe publiyc,, contiin 
decisive evidence on 'this subject : and I sincerely rejoice, that my 
Address to the Senate has be^n the mdans of bringing the Adv^^ 
cates of the Society to a fall erplanation on this subject. The 
tendency of their Society is now apparpit.^* And the ^ mews** of 
averting the danger of it \viIM)e the more readify applied, in pro- 
portion as that danger is more distinctly perceived. It would be’, 
a ^v^ste of time to quote every sentence, in which my objection^ to 
the distribution of the Bibl% alone or zeithout the Liturgy has 
been publicly censured. Quotations have been already given from 
the Letter of Mr. Vansittait, rnd the speeches at Can^bridge: 
and after such authority, w e need not appeal to other Letters, Or 
other speeches. It is sufticient to say that my objection to the 
omission of the latnrgy has been cohdenined by the advocates of 
the Society ; that they have generally condemned it, wherever ,die 
Address has been noticed ; and that the most distinguished of these 
advocates have been the most strenuous in their reproof. The 
FACT therefore, that the practice of neglecting to give the Prayer 
Book with the Bible, is \io\v justified , and justified by Churchmen 
themselves, is established beyond contradiction. 

Shdl' ^ve recommend it therefore to Churchmen to become 
mehibers of a Society, which not only has a tendency to bring the 
Liturgy into neglect, but which already, as we know by experience, 
produces that effect? If Churchmen, by becoming members ^f it, 
learn io justify the omission of the Liturgy, it cannot be supposed 
that they will correct ihat^’ornission, by supplying, individually, what 
the .Society in its corporate capacity withholds. If they learn to 
cemure the position, 'that Churchmen should not content themseslves 
with"j|iving the Bible alone, it w'ould be very extraordinary if they 
afterwards conformed to that portion. And, since the vindication 
of the neglect in question is 'Ifefictioned by the authority, riot 
merely of minor orators, and minor letter-writers (whose number 
indeed is now considerable) but of distinguished and exalted*^a- 
ractets, whose opinions mrii^t influence the public, it wotild ,be.^ 
poor consolation to produce examples of churchmen, w'ho, though 
members of this Society, are sensible of its defect^, and endeavour^ 



by Abeir exertions. For such example^.. 

i^plll4v np 5 t.(]naly i^e .exceptions to th(? exception^] 

io^thfi.^i^dkotm pf" ^ rule j. Wc. must argue, not : from , single [ 
^ iil^noej^ hnt from general character, of*, the* Speiety, .^nd 

And what arc those general effects, but to bring into neglect 

church'l When Churchmen and Dis- 
seirter|,-unite‘i 4 t{ar> society for the distHbution of the liibie alone ^ 

, iyetr where tbcjClmrch of England is establislied, and Churchnie 
confpcip h>.thii<3 regulation, because the Dissenters could pot other- 
WTOsjoiji with them,, they sacriftce tlv'ir onn principles to those of 
the Dissenter^ — If thc'^operations of Sie Society were coniined to 
foreign countries, the objection, (vliich is founded on the omission 
of the Liturgy, would at once be removed. The Liturgy of a 
particular church has no concern with the distribution of Bibles, 
where that church is not estab/is/ied. But where it is established, 
we* nntst either preserve the criterion and test of that eslablisli- 
inent, pr abandon the establishment altogether^ W' hen Clmrclimcn., 
and Dissenters therefore agree to act on a principle, which excludes, 
thdt^ criterion and test, and excludes it where the Church of Eng^ 
is, established, an unioci of 5//c7« parties on .wA a principle, 
musti uHimateU: lead to TIIL RUIN OF THAT PARTY, 
WHICH MAKES THE; SxVCRlFlCE. 

Wlieh Dissenters distribute the Bible alone, they do all that is 
i^uisiteon their part. They have, no Liturgy to distribute; and 
consequently omk nothing, which either their duty or their iuterest- 
requires. , JBut, when Churchmen, who have a Liturgy, neglect* 


,'’f A« far I' can* tlie very reason which is for not giviii" the 

I'rayir /Book vviUitJ/v Hilile, is a reason why Churclimcii should be careful to» 
€^$Unrtlro}n that.iicgl,cct. Tiie wore desirous the DissetUcr? iiiay be, thSt the 
^ayer, Boolc' sh0idd.bo,o/»iit/ed, the tnove desirous should Cliurclinien he to dw*. 
^lw/ejt.> But iflriinder^iland Dr. Milner rightly, he eojisidcrs tlie objection of 
(tfrs. to tJm^Litiugy, as a reason not only wljy ^Imrehincn may oitiit the 

f lhQi? they give the Bible,, but why they may omit li with Wr 

ijthq of hilurity “ is not to be expected wliile t)wsenty‘4 

_ ddoomioatipps ^»dhere to their present system of cerenibnicjs Itnd churclj. 

ggjkpnjplfmfiTl.W'OvId pot represent the distribution of the aUrw, as .a thiiiyj 
.d<p)e ^th safety, iinle^ accomp^ioicd witli the Cormtm pt A 
Pwyer Book of 5 ie Chprcti of England.* 



t6*di«Wbute it with^the Bible, both duty ncigiKijVM^ 

ofi* /Xrfr'part. They neglect the distribtffioti cf Ae book, 
€tnsiihihs ’liie Cljurthman, They make i^^rOaches dierefblo^lt^' 
tbe Cmiventiel^, whife the Conventicle mal^s bp alijId'oadMSiW 
the Church. Thus the Churckis undegnined, while 4ie ConrVell^ 
Vetnaifts entire. ' • ^ o* -* * * c% 

So lon^ thcrerore*^ as the British anck Foreign Biblb 
retains itt present consHtutiotf, I cart discover no othiif rbmedjHRIr 
die evil, which has beeri the subject of this Inquiry, 

Churchmen should rdthdraw fiom it, and transfet their CcMitriba^ 
tJons and theii influence to thjt true Chinch of England 
Ae Society for piomotingChiKtian Knowldldge/ 


VIII, 

s 

m 

I know, indeed, that Mr. Vansittart has prepared against Ais^ 
ptopo'^dl so redoubtable a dilemma, that the advocates of 
modem Society regard it as impregnable. If Churchmen witb^ 
draw themselves fiom the British and Foreign Bible Society, Ooa 
of two consequences, sa}s Mr. Vansitftirt, will inevitably follow. 
The Societ) will cither cease to exist; or, it will be conducted ui 


■ I will here take the opportimity, in reference to the preceding Note, of 
e.^po^iirLg one of the many misrepresentations, to wliicli my Defencif of the Chttcdh 
Ims exposed me on every side. One of the Oratois at Hiinlingdon, whose speech 
is recorded in the Cambridge Chioniclc of January 10 , 1812 , took the llber^ 
informing his heareis, that there was an unnatural son of the Church, who did 
more tlian intimate ** that the ciiculation of tlie pure Word of God without note 
or comment endangered tici , and that those Scriptures stood in need iff a QOK- 
KHCTIVK.*’ Of the misrepresentation in the first part of this seathic^«flougtt 
has been said already. But as the Orator has here ascribed to me a tenu,'^ whieh 
I have neter usedf ahd I have t)ie chanty to suppose that he did it by mbt^et 
misted perhaps by Or. Milner’s Speech,"' It is necessary for me tb declare, 
only that I never applied io the Liturgy tlie term Corrective, bnt that I have never 
fpoken of it 111 such a mannCi, a^ to warrant the conclusion that I tenddcSfethd. 
liturgy as a Corrective of tlic Bible. On the bontrary, I repfe8eirted,iii UmC 
Very Address, which has been the subject of cHticienr, thc^ Bible nitlli 
ef the Lilute:y, not the Liturgy as a Correefive <if the Bihlu See the passage 
quoted in Note, p. 126 , where I recbmmqpd the Litoigy Oil the ground that **rtbd 
dsetnnes the Liturgy are correctly dcii\ed from the 
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Dissenter^ alfttw. Now I readily admit that from thoaei 
premifies, one or these two consequences mtist follow, and there*;, 
{ofe'vdiat no exception jan be talcen to the dUemr^a Uselfj Let. us 
^ next-attend to the application of it, and be^n of course, with the 
> part of the alternative! , ,5 

< /‘Intlte first case (says Mr. Vansittart;you would have crushed, 
aa'asAlitoment, which h«s done more for the diffusion of . CAm- 
tiunky, thairhas been effected in thfe same space of time in any 
age sihee Jhe Apostolic; which has in seven years been the means 
•f preaching the gospel m fifty-four languages. This would indeed 
be, putting out one oj the eyes of BriUin:’—^o^n even were it true, 
that the exertions of thik Society in foreign countries were entitled 
to the- panegyric here given them’ by Mr. V.uisiltart, I should not 
hesitate to declare that if its operations at home produce the mis- 
chief, which 1 have been endeavouring to show, that mischief will 
not,^ compensated by a trarislation of tlie Bible into fifty-foiir, 
nor- <e»-tiwes fifty-four foreign languages. That system of univer- 
sal philanthropy, whether political or religious, which carries men 
M far in their general benevolence, as to find “ one of the eyes of 
Britain” any where but in Britain itself must,- in spite of that 
very patriotism, which Mr. Vansittart himself possesses, lead ulti- 
mately to the destruction, both of churrh and of state.- I know, 
indeed, that Anacharsis Gloots, one of the instruments of the 
French' Revolution, used to style himself the Orator of the human 
rnce, andto assert that a true philosopher, should divest himself 
of the prejudices contracted by the accidents bf birth and educa- 
tion,; that he should love all countries alike; and be ready there- 
fore to sacrifice his own good to the good of mankind. Nor is it 
long, since a universal philanthropi.sl in this country asserted, that 
a fether of a family should love other families as much as his own ; 
and in consequence of this extensive benevolence, he left his own' 
^ily without food or raiment, and when conducted before a magis- 
ram, pefliisted in refusing them relief. But I am not ashamed to 
acknowledge that I would rather possess the narrowness of.pater- 
antLjgatriotic affection, than the boasted universality, which 

that affection. I would not starve my own children to 
feed ^6 children of tlie stranger, though 1 give to the stranger 
wTiat'l can spare from my own. Nor would 1 endanger the Church, 
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to which 1 belongs for the sake of sending howev|f «9Uai^ 

imisyto/oreign churches^ though I woiJd* gladly ;GontrlbuWhMi|i| 
latter^ when it can be done with safety tQ the/ormek . , ni 

■ Even thereforCjiif the exertions of the Spciety, in foreign coun^ 
tries were really as gl'eat^ as they have been represented^ L should^ 
still think, the safety of our own Church required the fvst 
ation. But since those exertions have been repre8)entedf<ia’;siich 
splendid and dazzling^ colors, since they b^vehoen cousi8s6|||fii4 a 
Tvew propagation of the GosPel, and since the variouiftiwalatidliflj 
which this Society is said to have made of the Scripture8,pref^gai>(}^ 
ed by its advocates as a renewal of the Pentecojstf when the Aposilhs 
were enabled to speak to aiS nations in their several langiiage!$^ I 
have thought it proper to inquire into the jfb/iwdflt/ow of these 
tensions, but shall reserve that Inquiry for an Appendix, because roy 
arguments in the present Inquiry have no dependence whatever on 
the tnitli or falsehood of those pretensions, though^ I believe that 
hundreds and thousands have subscribed to the Society in consequefm 
of those pretensions. Now it will appear from that App^tldix, 
that the editions of the Scriptures, already prioted or caused, to he 
printed by this Society, in languages, into which they had hever been 
translated before^ so far from amounting to FIFTY-FOUR, which 
the ambiguity of Mr. Vansittart^s expression, aided by the splendor 
of his description, might induce men to suppose, amount to a very 
few more than a tenth of that niimbcni' It wiH further appear, 
that among the translations, woeK? preparing in India, there are several 
in languages, into which the Scriptures hud been alrea^ translated. 
It will appear that Others had previously issued from th« Missionary 
press at Seranipore, independently of the aid of the Society i [t will 

- , . 

* Previous to the late qieetiiig at Ipswich for the formatiou of an Auxiliary pibife 
Society, Mr. Clarkson informed the Public, through the channel of Uie Suffolk 
Papers, that the Society had translated the Scriptures into no less tHan/orly-^bree 
different languages or dialects.*’ See the Ipswich Joiimal for N’oVember isW, 
But when Mr. Clarkson’s letter was re-published in Cambridge, with a 
tion alluding to my Address to the Senate (see Note, p. 105.) the Ieanie</^dt/o^lM 
the precaution to amend the text of his Author by inserting in a bracket [pHuted 
or] before the word translated.’' Now it makes a material difTereheewhetti^nao 
tiwtaUitians are made, or old translations reprinted \ otherwise, we ma^^^ay 
justice, tbiit the King’s Printer is ** tiie means of preaching the gespiel" 
he prints an Englisli Bible. But if this is mea^t, men< should iM^t;conipai^ Wfth 
the day of Pentecost. _ ^ ^ - 



ttatamoif^ the European lai^uag^^ mwbichtfaeyliave 
^tefNrnted^crin^^ in Veprintingtiie Scriptures, some oC>th^lll^nrc 
' spoken countries, where the Bible » already aa common 41 k1^o 
^ dieBp> that to speak of this Society as being tA? means 4i>f pf^eaiek-^ 
Wgike Go5pe/’^hl those countries, is really to speak in te^ not 
ihmd to the subject. ^ And to apeak of Germany as wanting^!^Les, 
^ 'foreign Secretary himself has done ; of Germany^ 

printed Uie Scriptures in Hebrew, in Greek, in Latin, 
t in GennSih, before England had printed them even in &tglisk : 
Gtrvieny, the cradle of the l^efonnation, the birth-place of 
v'^^i^ther, vvhose translation was partly transfused into our own ; of 
* Gemany^ where the Canstein Bible* institution, established a cen- 
. dtiiry ago, can multiply copies by thousands and tens of thousands ; 
of Germany, where every bookseiler can furnish Geiman Bibles to 
^lktiy«mouiit at a price inferior to fourteen English pence; to speak of 
Stt^aoountiy as wanting Bibles, is more than could have been 
expected, even from the zeal of our present advocates.' ^ 

/ ^But since it is of no importance to the Inqtuxy now Iveforeus, 
whether the exertions of the Societ) in foreign countries are such, 
•ahav^been represented, or not, 1 shall reseive ever) thing, which I 
lave to say on that subject, for an Appendix. Af present, let it be 
granted that this Societ) has printed or re-printed the Bible in 
fifty*ibur languages, let it be gi anted also that these Editions have 
been printed by the sole e\citions of this societ v, let it be granted 
' lhatr/o//e of lliem would ha\c been piinted, if this Society had 
not existed, let it be granted, evcif, that these fill) -four editiorr^i 
>acOwiii languages, in which the Scriptures /ud nexer appectred 
.and lastly, let it be giauted that the extinction of these 
foreign translations would be the extinction of “ one oj the 
meyte of Britain f ^et, with all these concesuious, it is no ueces- 
M^tronsequence, that this eye would be extinguislied, if Cburch- 
1 111^ adbpted the propobal, wh ch was made at the end of the 
iprgDedii)^ section. ^ For it is not ( reposed that Churchmea should 


I «m anrare tJiat tbeie is now in th« prtbS » Spcipcli .of the foreign ^Seciotary 
WhiCb f havf been desired to see, and which gives a i enj differint account from all 
' tbtii hatfteeh widie/ore^ but all the other speeches at Cainlindge. which no W have 
I above 0 mouth in the Cambridge Chronicle, and have remained artrOn* 
r tbeantliQcs of than, might a/so, at tins rate, be new-modelledio cotae- 
i of my objections to them. On this subject I shall say more m the Appehduu 
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tease entirely from the propagation of the G^pel m fbmjgn pmB ; 
' it was only proposed that they dloiild Aei^tx>ntnbutk;lBr«)a 

^ ihiluence. I proposed that ‘should to opemte^ aiui 

change only^the fhedUnm of operatioii;^^ 

^ said, that* the /7;icie/ir ^ Bible. Sodiityjba^ ' not the 

^ the modem oiie. I^t this be 

rity of ifs energies be a<hnitted in any proi^ortiomyoUf^ieft^y^^ if 
tho^ energies afre exerted \\h^\ safety to <die e^tdbUAod chmfa/and 
‘ the . energies of the modern are not, we had better iil£ae'*ddbitr%*af 
home; with diminished energy jdhroad; ihsth diminish, out ^etatify^t 
home^ by increasing our energy abroad. If ChuTchmen, by adthtiiH 
fer of their contributions, ^?iioiild not increase the eKer^ionn4<d%oiie 
' society inthe proportion, as ihey woiild diminish the exertrabs 
of the other, the augmentation ?inist at any -rate be ^ich> a^iore* 
commend itself to tliose, who are attached to the establishment/ For 
a moderate increase in the influence^of a Society, which osoaktilated 
to support the cluirbli, must be better than a great increase'inr the 
influence of a Society, which tends to undermine it. (Nor shiou1d»w^ 
'forget that there is one respect, in which the ancient Bible Society 
is tnucb better calculated to promote Christianity among heathens, 
than the modem Society. For the latter is rather 'a preparatnr^ 
Society : \X prepares the way for the exertion of tnissioitarieaybyefz^* 
phfmg them with Bibles in various languages. But no miasiobthy 
can be employed by the Society ; foi^ the sendilig of mis^onafies 
Would be contrary to its constitution. Now the ybrwer Society not 
only can, but realh/ does employ missionaries for tljp propagation 
of the Gospel, aifd would increatie their numbers, wiAi an augmen- 
tation of its funds. I know, indeed, that the advocates of theinddoirn 
Society think nothing more is requisite, for conversion tO' Chria* 
tianity, than the simple operations of tlWir o>\ti ^bbUy.^"^ They 
'think the Bible, when once distributed^ whether anmUg'MidiQme- 
tans or Hindoos, whether amoiig/rartars or Clunese, wiiltnaketti 
owfi wayf without the aid of a missionary, to^ explain^ it, 
force its doctrines. But as we have the authority, not only of St. 

; Path!; but, of oUr ■'Saviour himself, for believing that is 

requisite fpr the propagation of the GQspel,\ve maxv^ture jt^ASt 
to.4Q|Uhi# wheiher the Bible, unacconip^7ii^,^\ ^^pre^ 
dbley^as is imagined, to' extii*pate, either the Koran or tte 'Cbmd^itig^ 
^cithwthe VecMm or the Sbdstef.‘ ' 
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. Let us n9W examine llie other part of Mr. Vansittart^s diletuma, 
fiamefyf thi^l: if the and Foreign Bible Society is continued 

at aU^ ; after Churchmen have withdrawn from it, the honor of 
coodncting Jt \vill be left entirely to the Diisciit^*rs. here, 

' eXjptaiias Vansittart, "Shall it be said' that the Dissenters 
have'cariied^e Word pf God t& every nation under heazrn^ T* 
-^Cfttainlynot: nor does it at all follow from my proposal, which 
cc^|ii 9 t#i(idt in ahstdining from action, but in action through 
emffhen Here Mr. VansittaVt asks : " Can the Church , 

OjtJ^hglanc^stand so secure upon a narrozv and exclusive policy, ;is 
b^^lhs^erving the blessyigs, and uniting the prayers of all people, 
:aiid languages?” Now to spCak of "^all people, nations, 
and tengiiage.s,” or (in 'the words of the forinci quotation) of 
nation under heaven,^’ conferring a bliissing on the 
modern Societ}^, is, really, to speak in terms, with which their 
ex^ions, however great, can never be coinniensnrale. Anti with 
re^pe^t to the narrari) 'policy oi Churchmen and Dissenters acting 
Societies for the propagation of the Gospel, I should 
think that, if their union (how^ greatly soevtT it might raise their 
powers of action above the .sn //a of their .scpflrfttc operations) yet 
contributed by its operation at home to endanger our own establish- 
pient, neitfier the ^vishes nor the praises of foreign nations would 
be sufficient to avert that danger. 

Bjut Mr. Vansittart seeinj^^to think that the danger would he in- 
creased, ' if Churchmen now withdrew', and left the Society in 
possession of the Dissenters. This is ct'rtainly a question of great 
iqipOftlince ; ^for there are many ChurchintMi, w lio are aware of the 
dange][S of this Society, and who would not have become members 
of it when frst established, yet are of opinion, that it is now the 
Pest policy to join it. i^et us consider therv.fore with attention 
Vansittart says on this subject. Speaking of the second 
part of the alternative he says : " 'I’he dissenting interest making 
up for tpese losses (namely from the secession of the Cliurchinen) 
by mor^ extensive sacrifices, and an increase of zeal and activity^ 
and availii^ itself of the assistance of the foreign Socielies already 
formed^ l^puld carry on the Institution in nearly the same manner 
Now, in this case, we should have a Society of Dissen- 
ters 0|^e one band, and a Society of Churchmen on tlie other. 
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en^eavSeing to propagate 

exdvjivot on which Mr« Vansittartas^fwhemi^^^ 
of England can stand so secure,^* Iil^lie 
ejfcftmine what accession pf strength (th^ i9> of pfiUiettf 
accor(|^g to the present argui^^etit) the * Dis3er^|p 
froni heh^left in*possessj *1 of theforeignsocielm alpeddM^rm^^ 
l^have carefully examined the Reports cf the 
not find that any one of thi if foreign auxiliary so^jofliea 
Mr. E^try also attaches the s ime importance to^them'*) 
contfihuted to the patent Sociely- On the c^ifflary, they at^jiflP 
the habit of receiving conti ibr^ions : they draw from the pai^sdlNI 
Institution a portion o*f thoi^ supplies, whiA arc afforded^ by'lfel 
auxiliary society at home. Its power, therefore, as a 
engine, is not increased, but diminished by the foreign 
And since their attac hni(*ut depends on the supplies^ which 
receive, they would be ready to traiffer their* allegiance 
other Society, which had equal meanspof supphing their de 
Nay, a hundred siicli Soc unties migh/ be instantly fonned, 
giving notice, that sudi foimation vvbuld be follow^ed by ’ 
assistance. And with respect to an increase of zeal and a 
on the part of the Dissenters, if Churchmen seceded from 
ciety, there would be inlinitely less to appichend from it, than : 
the present union of Churchiiieii and J)iss^iiteis in die chstiljii 
of Bibles, without the Litiui»\, at home. If Chftrchriieh 
general resolved to act b> themselves m the distribution of 
and Prayer Books, and Disseiitcis foimed another Society 
the distribution of B^)ies alone, agieeably to their respective n 
gious opinions, {he tw o Societies might act, without mutual 
ness, and w'ithoutaii enaoachmnt oii each other’s rights, 
harmony may be pi eserved, without lequiring that one parfy 
sacrifice to the o/Aer. Nor can such a saciifice be necessary^ fbr“^ 
the purpose of conducting their operations abroad. The 
tion w'hich might ensue, w'ould'be a competition for godd : 
as each party would retaiu the full possession of its own dodmie^^ ^ 
and discipline, there would be no diawback on either side# to in*- 


' Alluding to tbe case of a separation on the part o^ Char^ineu; ho i 
the Dissenters would probably retain the co-operation of the continental 
^Societies.** g 


VoL. I. No. 1. 
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terrupt the hi^finoivy of their proceedings. I agree with Mf. 
Vihislttart (and Tie/cVlflo with Dr. Milner) that the co-operation of 
Churchmen and Disj5ei].tcrs, so far as they can . 
co-operate/’ is the biist mode of lessening t\« evilji of diseep^ 
ij^it when Churchmen and Dissenters co-o’^eratp the omu^ion 
of the J«i7Mrgy/%hich is the BulwWk of the Established Chitfch^ 
it*is a coroperalion,/n which 1 must dcjl^re for as a 

Qiurchman^I cannot comcientiouhli^/^ Mr\* 

' And with respect to the. danger, for which such iinioa.is sup- 
posed a remed} j ,t)^oiigh 1 very cleurly perceive that a Society of 
Dissentersj professtdhj formed fjr thi' advancement of ,feIigion, 
may easily become \Jnpolitkal o.giiic^ jct 1 cannot subscribe to the 
opinion of those, who think thtt the dissenling interest of the So- 
ckty in question will receive tFie most effectual check from the 
presence and co-operation of Chun hint ii. The most effectual 
barrier agaiitst the lisiiig power of the Dissenters W'oukl be, a ge- 
ngrd union of Churelnnen w ilh Churchmen, all acting on a com- 
mon principle, and that piiueiplc, the principle of the Established 
Church, Bat the remt ely now applietl, in the co-operatiqp of 
Churchmen witlt Dissenters, though it is eonsidered as effectual, 
is really w’orse than the d^'^case. \\ Idle it firovides against con-- 
tingerU evil, it creates a prcseal one ; in tin* hope of preventing 
political mischief, it nndeiinines the estabiishcil religion ,* without 
receiving the smallest coinpcn .ation, it surrenders the interest of 
the Church, by bringing Cliurt hmeu and Dissenters to act upon a 
common ‘i^rinciple, whicli excludes what is essential to the Church. 
Thus the strength of the cstublisliinciit, instead of being retained 
within its own ch^aunel, for its own preservation, is not only diverted 
to anotlier channel, but turns the current against itsef 


IX. 

If indeed the Society w'ould consent to change its constitution, 
to become only a Society for sending Bibles abroad, and leave to 
other Societies,^ whether of Churchmen or of Dissenters, to pro- 
vide the poor of this country, either with Bibles and Prater 
Books, or with Bibles aUme, according to their respective' tenets, 
th^ arguments, whici' have been used iu ibis Inquiry, which apply 
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only iQ present constitution^ and its home, department, would 
obviated at once, aa I have already declared, andAlresiroy explainedftn 
the la; 5 t paragraph of ^e fourth Section, f 17 the pommon prin^ 
ciple, on which thd So^iiety now acts, were so far aUered, whetheit' 
absolutely or relatively, as to render it Equally b^eficihl to 
parties^ the equality, whicli is oWrvcd ih the gMernmeMi 0 <>{ the 
Society, would become e'quallyyh/r for bo^h jijirties. If •such ah 
alteration were made in its mode of operation, as to^jpstrict it 
countries where the pre-eminence of our own churchf which itvk 
necesaary to preserve at homCy had no possible ;$tfiirerii, such 
alteratiou vjovXA render the cojiimoii prim'iplr of action equally* 
beneficial to both parties, an*? remove tlie injlinous effects, which 
now arise from placing them on ^le same level in lespect to the 
government of the Socieh, while the terms, on which the^ act^ 
are not terms of icdproi it f/. lii a Society, therofoie, composed of 
Churchmen and Di&senteis for the sok purpose of civfiilating the 
Scriptures iw foreign countries, 1 would leadily and heaitily piWr 
take. I know indeed that Dr. Milner, while he held in his hand 
my Address to the Senate, took the liberty of declaring, ^‘The 
principles of the learned author, I say again, ^ seem to me to have 
nothing to do with Di'^se liters in ai*y coiucoru, whuh is connected 
with religion.^* I mu aware, aNo, (hat lie almost immediately 
added in commendation of himself, that he did nof: dread the 
Dissenters, as if they weie infected ivitk a CONTAGION.*' L 
am aw'are, also, that Mr. Deal^} has the same insinuation with - 
Dr, Milner. For thoggh lie iieithe r produced niy Address to the 
Senate, nor named tfie Author of it, }ct he so clearly alluded 
both to the one and to the other, that no oue Of the whole audi- 
ence could behnistakeii, in applying his remarks to me, especially, 
as among the persons wlio disapprove of the Society, I was tl|p 
only one, who was mentiom‘d on that day, and my Address was 
the subject of remark from the very opening of their proceedings. 
Now, says Mr. Dcaltry, The counsel of those gentieiiien Vbo 
are hostile to the Bible Societ}, and who recommend to desert 

Dr. Milner had prevutuslt/ said, “There appeals to me»in their minds, 
comer, in which resides a rooted aversion to any connexion in religions con*^^ 
e^ms with Christians of any denoniindtioD, if they dissent frojtt th& estahlisbe^g^ 
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. ij, appeartomeiK^ a lktle extraordinary. They advise the Disaen- 
tere ilio have thW <y^vn institution upon a similair bains^ 
kee^lrs from the COjWTAGlON.*^ “Her^ let me appeal to the 
public to determine, whether the respectful manner, in which I 
“^^ake of the Dissenters,' as well in the Sermon at St. Paul’s, as in 
tte Address to'^ the Senate^ whether the sentiments of religious 
liberty, *which 1 haf^e proclaimed in both, ought not to have secured 
pie from a<;term of reproach, ■which though apparently indirect in 
its application, could not fail to be applied to me, could not fail 
th^efore to excit^;^ the indignatiOA of every Dissenter who h^^Urd it> 
the . indignatio?o of every D.issenter who reads it| as if I 
Regarded their intercA<-urse as conta^ous* ‘ I leave the public to 
determine, whether 1 have deserved such treatment from Churchr 
^en and Clergymen^ who derive both their consequence and their 
support from that very establishment, which, M'helher mistakenly 
Of not,' I waslaboring to deCend. 1 will leave the public^ judge 
Christian spirit, which animates my opponents, while they 
are professing a regard for the propagation of the Gospel* But I 
will declare for myself and declare it both to Dr. Milner and Mf. 
•Dealtry, that I fear no contagion from the Dissenters. Indeed 1 
know of none. There are many, and very many among them, 
for whom, as individuals, I have the highest respect. I would 
associate with them even for religious purposes, as far as my duty 
allowed me ; and if I went beyond that line, I am ,sure the Dis- 
^senters themselves would not applaud me. And were it necessary, 
,I’couId^^ppeal to dissenting families in (his.^town, who themselves 
^ would bear witness, that, , so far from dreading a contagion from 
'their intercourse, I freely communicate the contributions which I 
Can Spare, without the smallest regard to religious ^stwetion, I 
> l^pe the reader will pardon this digression on a subject, which is 
merely personal ; but as my adversaries have gone out of their way 
to asperse my character, I may take the same liberty, in order to 
d^etid it* 

» Haviog once digressed, f will take the opportunity of noticing some other- 
^c^saage^ id Mr. IV:altry’iSjje^?ch, which I at first intended to pass over, because 
\1iis allusions to my AddreslT had been, for the most part, anticipated by other 
speakers and Writers. Bnt as tbe very circumstance, that an argument has b««u 
by Mr. Dealtry, is ysgarded by many as a presumption in its fevor^ and this 
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To return however to an Awoclation of Cbi^baila and Jlias^ 
ten^ for the purpose of/iistributing Bibles d«clwe. 


presumption i% heiglitened by the author's coufideoce in biinself^aiidbir^aimte^^ 
of his ttdvenariefl, I will take a eorsory view of the passages relating tp the 
senl^aiil^ect. Mr* Dcaltry asks, Dyies the dispersfon of the Scriptures tend to 
ruin the Church?” This question has been already answered t^shtiety^IiEfe 
observes, ** We have* retained every syllable of oar Liturgy, om Articlea ’idkl 
Homiflhs.” It is true, that the Liturgy is'still retained : bnt^ # Churchmen J^usti^ 
the omisrim of it when they distiibiite Bibles to the poor,yknd even cei»ure tiKMte’ 
who compZam ol^^that omissicvi, they gie certainly on tiijToad, which 2|9ds to tbe 
rejection of it. — Mr. Dcaltry again exclaims, Ruin nie church ? Where thed i»' 
the discretion of oiir Archbishops and Bishops, &c. Ac. who have supported file 
Btble Society ? ” Now a man may be discreet, and yet mistaken. Even Bishopsvo^ 
sometimes ertp. And Mr. Dealtry, who is so anvious to be thought a gemiHip 
Protestantpmustbe careful not to^iish this argument too far: ^)^hoever meto 
a Bn^hoii {n/ailihle, adopts a tenet of Popery , — But he considers the disTributHih 
of the authorised version by flu's Society as an argument for tlie security of%4bc 
Church ; and asks, in the event of Churchmen withdrawing from it, what Becii« 
rity wc should then have for the purity of the veisions distributed tliroughout the" 
United Kingdom?” Now Churchmen would have the same security, as they buve 
always had, since the Iiegislaturc has forbtdd/n the printing of the authoru^ 
lersUm unaccompanied with a comment, except in the two Universities, and by 
tile King’s Printer ; and the Bible Society itself can obtain tlieir copies of itfrofn 
no other than these three sources. And with respect to other versions, it is not in 
the power, either of this or of any Society, to prevent their being made and dfoi- 
buted. But the Dissenters in geneial, if we except only the Sooiniana (whbitfl 
spite of the Bible Society have a new version in ey tensive circulation) have no ^ 
inclination to alter the text ^ the authorised version. Nor had they m the time of 
Charles the First. They are fully satisfied with expounding the preserA text; aifd 
against/afse expQsif ion (the danger of which the Society itself admits by the cre^t < 
which they take for giving it witkout a comment) they neglect to provide, siliee 
they omit the thturgy. They neglect therefore to provide for tbe r^ai danger* 
But says Mr. Dealtiy, (whef spake immediately sSlei Y>t, Milner, whose spee^' 
was a comment on my Address) “ Let us never forget, tliat the Scriptures, 
distribution of which we aie THUS publicly arraigned, are the Word of the* most 
High.” Now under the circumstances already described (and more, might be 
added in corroboration) Mr. Dealtry himself will not pretend that he me^t not 
to allude to me, I challenge him therefore, to produce the passage, in whihh X*-y 
have arraigned, either him or any one, for the distribution qf the Scripturet, rf 
Mr. Dealtry examined my Address to tlie Senate, befAte he ventured^o 
it, he must have known, that at the very hegenning of it I represented tkg distrUm^ 
M** <}f the Scriptures u a “ V£RY LAUDABLf: OBJECT must faaV* 
that I objected salelg to THE OMISSION OF TH^ UTUEGY ; he nnwC hlive 
Mummi therefore, wheB- lie declared he was arraigned for, the tSsMbution ef the 
Scriptures, that what be declared was eontrarg te'fjkh On the one band, ^ 
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sucli an A^ocii^ion would be entitled to llie approbation of 
every Churtliinuu. * the one hand/ the general cause of Chris- 
tianity would be promoted, while, on \he» other hand, our own 
m.Q[iurch, which no consideration shpiild induce ns to neglect, would 
be leh^ynnjared. Here,' then is the true line, M'hich should guide 
tlfe condtict of thof Cl^^urchman. He may thus obtain the /w// 
benefit dori 5 (e(l from the operation# of the Society abroad, and 
obtain it whkoul ifijnn/ at home* ^ay, this benefit would be 
increased, if tluW/ncls of the Society were whollif employed in 
the circulation of ifftj Scriptures \n foreign parts. 

If then a ri'siard for^tlio distribiitioi1‘ of the Scriptures is the sole 
motive, which induces men to partake of this Society, and it is 
their earnest wish to j)ursue that object in such a manner, as to 
secure the established cliiurh, why, it may be asked, should the 
Society- refifsti to change it)^ constitution, in such a maimer, as 
wgjid answer both of those purposes, and render unnecessary the 
secession above proposed ? Yet I hardly expect, that this change 
of constitution will he made. Society, in its present form, 

has advantages, which not every member will abandon. Though 


had not read niy Ad 4 lM'<;s to the Senate, he took the liberty of laying a very heavy 
charge to a Profesttorof Divinky, at a public meeting within tlie precincts of his 
own Uftiversity; at a public meeting composed chiefly of yown®- men of that Uni- 
versity, of yoniig men who attend that Professor's Lectures, and of laying this 
heavy charg«^ witli the conscioiisness of haviii" no foujidation lor it. It, instead 
of appealing to tlic Address^ or to the Sntnon at St. Pair's, from which the senti- 
ments in the Address were borrowed, appeal is made* to a printed paper , v/hich Dr. 
Clarke produced at the public meeting, and of which I acknowledge mjself the 
author, (seethe secondline ofNote,p. 11 1. where I aUudeto it) that printed paper 
again contains the same sentiments, which had beeh advanced in the Sermon, 
Th® very first sentence is, “ Whereas it lias been insinuated that they, who 
object to the modern Bible Society, object to the distribution ol the Pible, it is 
necessary to reply, that their objection is NOT to the distribution of the Jiihle, 
BUT the distiibiition of the Bible alone.** And in order to explain what is 
7/iecmt by the objec^tion to the distribution of the Bible alone, is added ; “ If to the 
distribution of the Bible, which the tw^o Societies have in common, were added 
the distribution of the Liturgy, which distinguishes the ancient Bible Society, and 
distingnlslw^ the Cl^irchman, the chief objection lo the modern Bible Society 
woiild be removed." This remark is perfectly consonant with all tliat has been 
said in the present Inquiry,^- and shows that I have been always consistent in 
ol^^ing NOT to the distribution qf the Bible, BUT solely to the omission of the 


iumrsy. 
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its splendor is derived from the operations its injlv^e 
depends on the operations at home, tt /^^grovides for temporal, 
as well as spirituil wants. It gives poawto the dissenjer, popula- 
rity to the churchman, and interest rp the politician, which, is 
useful at all times, ' and espJfcially .Me approacA o/" a geutrai 
election- 


Cambridge, • 

23 January, 1812 . 




LETfER 


TO . 


JOHN COKHRy ESQ. 


• IN .Answer to 

HIS LETTER TO THE RIGOT HON. N. VANSITTART, 

PUBLISHED IN THE OyOBD PAPER. 


BEAR SIR, 

I HAVE at all periods of my life had a particular 
objection to newspaper controversies; i>ut to a cbntrovereyso 
amicable as that to which I am invited by your letter — ^w^ich 
not only breathes the spirit df a gentleman, but the kinif- 
ness of a friend— I cannot object, whatever may be its form, 
I consider your letter as a public appeal to the University of 
Oxford, against the sentiments expressed in my letter to 
Dr. Marsh. That fetter was, in the first instance, a 
private answer to his communication to me of his Address 
to ,the Senate of Cambridge. I expressed myself as a 
Churchman writing to a Churchman, and without a view 
to publication. I afterwards pubh'shed my sentiments undat* 
the sanction of the highest authority in that yniver^ty,;,and 
1 have had the satisfaction of learning dm many of the moat 
wstinguished members of bo^ Umrlrudes approve of 
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fhcm. But V va\^ue both the judgment of our University, 
and your private«op|'yon, too highly, not to offer some fur- 
ther explanation. , ^ ' 

^The question between us is not, whether the Dissenters 
^are, orare not^ hostile to the Established Church, but whe- 
ther they car^^cquifo any power of injuring it from the ope- 
rations of ^e Bible Society. What are those operations ? 
-Simply/the ' ^j^tribution of the authorised version oj*. the 
Scriptures. Ho^cau such a distribution be injurious to the 
Church by which ^nlt version made, and which pro- 
fesses to rest upon it as the sqle foundation of its doctrines — 
that version from which the Church has taken the language 
of her Liturgy, and which has been sanctioned from age to 
agebj^the'^authority of afi our ecclesiastical rulers r;:But if 
w^ertinaciously reject the assistance of the Dissenters in 
circulating oiir Bible, what should hinder every sect from 
having not only a liihlc Society, but a Jhhlc^ of its own ? 
The Unitarians have already their hiproved Version of the 
New Testament. — And who can estimate the extent of mis- 


chief, which might arise from such a collision of contending 
translations ? To the unlearned^ the version to which they 
are accustomed, stands in the place of an original ; and to 
injure th'eir opinion of its authenticity, is to shake their con- 
fidence in the Word of God itvself. 


We are apt to consider the Dissenters as narrow-minded 
unreasonable ; but while we condemn the prejudices of 
other men, let us be on our guard against our o*wn. Let us 
for a moment suppose that the Bible Society, instead of 
heiilg fprmed in London, had originated in the northern 
metropolis of our United Kingdom, under the patronage of 
the C^tfirch of Scotland, and that when their Episcopal 
bretjS^^ibl. had petitioned to unite with them in,, the glorious^ 
of diffu;sing thb knowledge of their common Savipur, 
the. Presbytery had'' replied by a haughty refusal — ^Keep 
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aloof! your piety, your learning, m’ayf be 4qual to 
your zeal may Wemplary, your irreproachable— 

but you have no Icty elders ; you lyve bishops and deans : 
nay, more, you wear white snrpljces^ ancj have orgasms in 
your churches : and we had rather the Scriptures should^ be 
for ever unknown, than d^seminatedl)y sucfcpolldted hatids 
in conjunction with ours. — Such, my dear Sijy is the con-» 
d^i which you would recommend to tb<=*^urch of Eng- 
land. • How far it would, conduce to ^5 honor, or its sub- 
stantial interests, lleavo’to your cool x^flection. My ardent 
wish, as I know it is yours, is, that the Church of England 
may be the first of Christian churches, and our country the 
first of nations — not for the purposes of any wqrjdly splendor 
(whatever ambition of that kind I may once have fglQ, tKit 
as an instrument in the hands of Divine Providence coex- 
tensive benefit to mankind: the first of churches^ aS the 
model of pure Faith and unfeigned Piety to all the kin- 
dreds of the world : the first ofnailonSy as the guardian and ^ 
champion of Justice, Libei'ty, and the true Rights of Man. 
These, however, arc high considerations, ^nd above the 
reach of human foresight. To us it belongs to use our 
reason in seeking the most beneficial ends by* the wisest 
means, and to ?eaye the event with humble confidence to 
Him who Rules' Above. 

With respect to^ the latter part of your letter, I shall only 
observe that you greatly mistake the views of the Sible ^ 
Society, if you suppose they condemn the use of notes arid 
commentaries for elucidating the Scriptures. On the con- 
trary, one of our most active members is now publishing 
a learned and elaborate commentary upon them. And it is 
a remarkable fact, that since the institution of the Bible So- 
ciety, the best critical editions of the Beriptufes, and the best 
* commentaries on them, have risen jn value in this country 
much beyond their proportion to other books (except such 
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stiNleHwt didKchi^ value fii^m dieir scarcity), and haiv«^ 
|>eMi more frequent!^ teprinted thaifin t^jib c^piurse a great 
number of years precei^ing. But the Society, as a body, 
tSdc^-iio part id recommending ijie expositions of any man 
nr any set of meh. Confident that thf Bible alone is able 

give fhe*simpk, it leaves to the Church, to 

every sect, ^ every individual, the right of selecting and 
recommendi^ ■^^h further helps as may be necessary ^r 
critical research/Vn so doing every man will consult his 
own judgment, and ttje authority tt> which he has been ac- 
customed to defer. , 

1 am far, as you well know, from undervaluing the ad- 
vantages of learning ; and I should think, that upom the 
ground Sf literary merit, the Bible Society might‘\laini 
foine'' countenance in a learned University, We justly 
prize the profound erudition and indefatigable diligence of 
the compilers of the Polyglot Bible : but what a Polyglot 
bas the Bible Society produced ! Can it lessen the merit of 
such exertions, that they have been applied to living lan- 
guages, and to purposes pf immediate and important service 
to mankind ? * 

But literaiy merit is not (except in a very subordinate 
degree) the aim of the Society, nor the tribunal of learning 
that at which it is to be judged. Its objects are of a higher 
order, and far more important to mankind ; and its appeal 
jie to every Christian heart. If you can point out to me any 
meams fif promoting these great objects as powerfully, as 
rapidly, as extensively, without incurring the dangers you 
apprehAld from the Bible Society, I shall readily concur 
vith adopting such means ; but till you can do so, I 

0iink Itself bound to persevere : nor do I believe they 
irill be foufid e»:ept in some plan similar to ours. 
Few: it is not simply to [he diffusion of the Bible, but to the 
co*dp€jation of all Christians, to diffuse it, and to thq effect 
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of such a cooperation on our own hearts, that I look, not 
only for the ^stMshment of Oimttqn j^tkt lMtt^«, 
e^tauidn of Chi^Ugn Charity. 

t am, &c. 

(Signed) N. vWsnl^'^T. 


Great George^treet, 
yith Feb. 1812 . 




SECOND LETj^ER 

TO 

THE REF. DR. MARSTff^ 

OLfJVSlOM.l) ms c\c. 


9 


'DEAR SIR, 

I E I were to leave wliolly unnoticed the further 
arguments which, since I addressed you on the 4th of De- 
cember last, you have urged agakist the Bible Society in 
your Iii(juin/y it might appear to proceed, either from some 
change in my own sentiments on ^Jiat subject, or from a 
want of attention to yours ; which would be the more un- 
becoming on my part, on account of the honorable manner 
in which you are pleased to speak of my Letter. 

I feel myself bound, therefore, to declare that my opinions 
not only remain unaltered, but have even received sqjne con- 
firmation from perceiving that all the ingenuity and rese^ch 
you have employed in attempting to support your objections 
to the Society have, so far as I can judge, completely failed 
in their effect. 

These sentiments I should have communicated to you. 
sooner, if I had not been desirous of seeing your case com- 
plete, and judging whether, in addition to the few observa- 
tions I shall think it necessary to mak p on the Inquiry itself, 
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it. n^ht sot be proper to add some qn the A^pendixybf 
Ji »« at a futuie time to be followed.' 

I coficeive, howe'^, that as my object^is not t6 go 'mto 
an exact and med) 0 <^al examination of your allegations in 
their order, much less to enter into any of your personal 
discussions with your other opponentg, but to ^nfine my- 
seif to a' few general heads, there can be no sufficient reason 
for furthfer^ delay. And by so confining myself, I think I 
shall be. abls^^in the shortest possible compass, to do full 
justice to your arguments, which appear to me to be com- 
prised in three poiihs — 

First, That the Bible Society produces a disregard of the 
Liturgy. 

"Secondly, That its foreign operations have been mis-stated 
and exaggerated. And, ' 

Thirdly, That its real objects are of a political, and not 
a religious nature. 

It must, I think, be obvious to whoever reads your In- 
qmry, that you have totally changed the ground of objec- 
tion on which you rested, in your Address to the Senate of 
Cambridge. , 

In your Address, the objection relied upon was an appre- 
hension that, as the power and influence of the Bible Society 
increased^ other objects hostile to the CBurch might be as- 
sociated with the main object ; and, ih answer to that, I 
proposed that the friends of the Church should, by joining 
the Society, acquire such a preponderating force in it, that 
it would be impossible for the Dissenters, should they be 
detirous of it, to direct the efforts of the Society to afiy 
other object. But, in the Inquiry, your objection is to the 
mam anA -avowed oiyect itself, namely, that of the circulation 
of the Sfriplures unaccompanied by the Liturgy, or by any 


other ejgposition vr 
^ the first of d 


jment whatever. 

; objections, which I discussed in my 
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former Letter, I shall say nothing at present. With respect 
to the latter, I must first observe, that'you djfthe 
of the Church of England, who beloni^o the Bible StKiky, 
great injustice, if yq,u suspect them ojpny^want of regard td 
the Liturgy. We acknowledge its lawful authority, we ve- 
nerate its pfety, we adjpire its beauty, we recommend 
by our example, our influence, and distribution ; wfe all aH- 
here to its forms in the public service of the Church, afid 
many of us in our own families. •• . ^ 

Od this point it is easy to have satisfactory proof. Many 
of us are also members Society f/r promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Let it be examined, whether, in our ap- 
plication to that Society for books, there is a smaller pro- 
portion of Prayer-books than in those of its other members, 
who do not belong to the Bible Society. To the disfegard 
to the Liturgy, which you suppose to have been produced 
by the Bible Socicly, If real, the Reports of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge must bear conclusive evi- 
dence. We shall, in that case, find .that during the growth 
of the Bible Society, the demand for Prayer-books for’^is- 
tribution has been gradually lessening. But whj^t is the fact ? 
The number of Prayer-books delivered by the -Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, to its members on an ave- 
rage of the three ytars immediately previous to the instituv 
tion of the Bible Soctety (viz. 1802-3-4), was 13,546 ; the 
average of the last three years was 19,815, being an increase 
of more than one half. I am informed also, that the ofdina^ 
sale of Prayer-books has greatly increased in the same pe- 
riod. — So much for the disregard of the Liturgy, produced 
by the Bible Society. * 

But we do not refuse to associate with those who may^ 
object to the Liturgy, for the purpose of diffusing the know- 
ledge of those Scripturdis, which they,\as w"iell as we, ac- 
knowledge to be the sole fountains-of religious truth. 

VoL. I. No. 1 . I l' 
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' We veti^nte the liturgy, as ,j^ne of the tnpst vajuablf 
iS^itnportat^; of human compo^iboos ; Kut when sttei^pts 
ate imwde to placc^Ct on a lerel with^the Bible— 

%h|t the iKble d|||pot^pafely be circulated vithtnut^lt, W arp 
' to conwss, that the difference is no less thaa 
ftew'een (^tme peifectmit va^Jmman fratl^^ 

Such a claim ‘■of, equality with the Bible, the venerable 
holy ^en who compiled our liturgy would have dis- 
elaimpd wdu. ,l^orror. There is no point on which they 
more firmly insist than upon the complete and {ibsolute 
st^ciesicy of the icriptures, m matters of faith : this is 
ihdeed the very basis of the Refornution ; while the au> 
thority of the Church 1n points of doctrine is no less 
avowedly the foundation of Popery. 

The d^ger of the perversion of Scripture, on which 
you so much insist, is the very argument used by the 
i*apKi{s in defence of the denial of the Bible to the laity. 
And indeed, to such a length do you cany your argument,* 
that I do not know what answer )ou could give to a Catho- 
iid*^Doctor who should justify the piactice of his church 
iiy your authority. 

should we, by adopting the Liturgy as an infallible 
exposition of Scripture, gain the point of uniformity of 
doctrine ? By no means — You contend^ that it is tmpos~ 
9ibh to reconcile the language of tlie Liturgy with Cal- 
doctrine. But qiher men, whose ‘sincerity, piety, 
learning are indisputable, contend that the Liturgy and 
^ Articles cannot be understood in any other than a Cal- 
viobtic sense. My opinion would be of no weight in de> 
cidi|{^ such a question between you j but I should be sorry 
,I)ot to ai^irace,as fiiithful and genuine sons of the Cbitrch 

■» 

* and no, 


* * Pagl 154, note. 



to which I belqpg, mtny who hold pacb of^th^ Cqi 
(hctoi7ypiqi9a)s. ' ^ 

With re&rehoe to th& point of thft feu^ency cn 
ture, I ated the words of ChilUng^ora^’ its’ one Of 
ablest ad^ates of the Protestant cauw ; bu\ to C!iy))in||^ 
worth you^ink lit to object : and it seems to tilg dbiV|r 
c^sary to examine the validity of your ol}jection4 
I can support my argument by an authority ^om w^^ 
yod qjmnot appeal, namely that of the Church qf 
itself, speaking in the HomiJies. ^ 

“ There is no truth n<Jr doctiine,” says the first Homij^ 
(on reading the Scriptures,) necessary for our |dstifica* 
tion and everlasting salvation, but that is, or may bCj'Mrawn 
out of that fountain and well of ^truth.” » . 

“ If it shall require to !bach any truth, or reprovl fidse 
doctrine ; to rebuke any vice, to commend any virtue, tO 
give good counsel, to comfort, or exhort, or to d® Shy 
thing requisite for our salvation j all these things (saithSf. 
Chrysostom) we may learn plentifully of the Scripturej” 

If to know God aright,” says the twenty^se^d 
Homily, “ be an occasion of evil, then we must needs gy^ 
that the learning and reading of the Holy Scriptures is the 
cause of heresy, oirnal libei ty, and the subversion •of good 
orders. But the knowledge of Qod and of ourselves, fe 
so far from being an occasion of evil, that it is the readiest^ 
yea, the only means to bridle carnal liberty, alid to kill a& 
our fleshly aSections. And the ordinary way to attain th^ 
knowledge. Is with diligence to hear and read the Holy 
Scriptures. For the whole Scriptures, saith St. Paul, tyere 
given by the inspiration of God. And shall we Chr^ail 
men think to learn the knowledge of God and of ourselves* 
in any earthly man’s work or writing, sooner^or better than 
in the Holy Scriptures written by th<\ inspiration of the 
Holy Gltost f If we desire the knovjledge of heavenly 
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<v:s(lom, why^^jd we .rather learn the saraetof man than of 
GoS* himself, ' who, <as St. James, saith, is the Giver of 
wisdom Yet 'inllwe not learn •it at Christ’s own 
mouth, who proffising to be present with the Church to 
theVorld’s end, cloth perform'- his promise; ^that he is 
riot only with us ,by jiis grace and tdhder pity,®%ut also in 
this, that, .he speaketh prcsenriy unto us in the Holy 
Scriptures, the great and endless comfort of all them 
that have any lecling of God at all in them.” ^ 

Could the mcn\by whom suqh passages as the^e were 
written have foreseen, that in the Church which they 
founded it would be considertd as an qfjktice to distribute 
the BioTe unaccompanied by any human work 

Could they, humble as jhey were pious, have been sup- 
posed to claim on behalf of their own writings an equality 
with those Scriptures by which they were guided, and for 
which some of them laid down their lives ? 

Yet this claim of equality is all which the members of 
the Bible Society, who belong to the Church of England, 
deny. They stand on the line of demarcation which sepa- 
rates. the Papist from the Protestant. They assert the 
wide distinction between the authority of an infallible and 
of a fallible church — ^but do they fqi^hke the Church 
where the Liturgy is used ? Do they countenance the dis- 
regard of it in others ? The very contrary is the fact ; and 
on this point they are willing to strike the issue of the 
question. 

Nor can it be doubted that the association of a large 
proportion of Churchmen in the Bible Society, must tend 
to render the Dissenters less adverse to the Liturgy. They 
must learn to respect what they know to be held in vene- 
ration by mei\ whom they esteem. 

I’ But in proporth.n as their good-will to the Liturgy is 
tiow conciliated by, the habit of acting in co-operation with 
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Churchmen^ must any prejudices they may entejj^ 
specting it inflamed ‘by such a seqes^ of th.e^hurcij- 
men from the Society as you recommenS^' 

Nor can I think it clf ar, that; the Society, by jipch a 
secession,%ould be so reduced in numbers and infjuenc^jas 
to become inconsiderable.* The union lias been formed, 
the machine is organized, and it might continue^to work. , 
•The Dissenters, by being left in the scle pos'^ssion of 
the Seciety, might obtain a large accession of influence 
and reputation. The Foreign Societies would, as I have 
observed, naturally adhere to them. The efforts of these 
, Societies you value at a veiy low rate upon “Siis sole 
ground, tiiat they have received pecuniary assistance from 
the British Society, instead of contributing to it. Suppo- 
sing this to be the case with respect to all the Foreign 
Societies, it would d.j ^.^^o llow, that you estimate the 
strength of a Society b) ^’’er criterion than its pecu- 
niary means. You coun. for .nothing the zeal and 
activity of these Societies, though you usually rep^^ent 
the zeal and activity of the Dissenters es sufficiently 
formidable. You overlook the gratitude and attachment 
of so m.'>ny individuals, man^ of whom are in distinguished 
stations ; and the* approbation and countenance df several 
sovereigns. The Fmpcror of Russia, the late and the 
present King of Sweden, and the King of Prussia, have 
distinctly expressed ‘their approbation of the proceedings^f 
the Society. Would you, with the views you entertain of 
the spi’-it and designs of the Dissenters, think it wise or 
safe to leave such a correspondence entirely in their hands? 
And what opinion do you think would be formed abroad., 
of the liberality and judgment of the Church of England 
in rejecting and renouncing such an ^strument of general 
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goo^J,,yrhat ^ill be jfhougbt even^of our prejjBnt jealous- 
ies and disputes i * * 

But zeal and abtiv%, and attachineAt, are arms of no 
meas»:^ower— such as will often uupply the plac&^ money, , 
and such as money c|nnot always pufchase. Inope they 
do not belong exclusively to the Dissenters : but it is for 
the Church, to determine whether she will avail herself 
for the noblest purposes of those qualities which they are 
adaJdtted to^possess^i. or run the trisk of seeing them turned 
agjimst her. 

I should indeed agree widi you in thinking the Dissen- 
ters foldable, if their spirit, and the spirit also of the, 
rulers of the Chyrch, we^e now such as in the unhappy 
times to which you have alluded at so much length. 

But I think it altogether unnfwessary to discuss the cir- 
cumstances which attended th{ theipression of the Liturgy 
in the great rebellion, they seem to me totally 

irrelevant to the present quest'on. 

Nothing can bo more dissimilar to the state of govern- 
ment, and the politica! constitution of the country in the 
reign of Chailes the Fust, than their actual situation. Nor 
have the ecclesiastical arrangements and the public opinions 
on religious subjects any greater resemblance. Compare 
the civil and military e^bhshments, and all the means of 
ii)iluence possessed by the government at that time, and at 
thi present. Compare the violent exertions of unsettled 
prerogative on the one hand, and the eager claim of unde- 
fined, privileges and rights on the other, with the orderly 
and regular system which has been established since the 
RevoliiflfQ, Compare the haish exertions of ecclesiastical 
authc^ity in the former period, of authority often striving, 
by*Areans unjustifiedfby the forms of English law, and still 
more repugnant to [fs spirit, to repress the turbulence and 
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ferr^ent a ret:ent and unsettled reforaMdon of 
widi die calm and^mild exercise we*have seeil,* 
turjit past, of t(ie clexical juiisdicti^, 
law, and |[uided by Inddetadon; and raed -say wbed^er 
there is til(^ any re^on fo appi^elfend''the renei^al that 
collidon and conflict of passi^s and^^iioions ia-wluch the 
constitution of the Church and that of the iState nlikir 
were overthrown. ^ ^ 

Thg next subject to be examined is that of the foreign 
operations of the Bible ^?iety ; and ipon this I begdh to 
hop^we were agreed. Its operations abroad ^ you say,* 
not only unobjectionable, but highly laudable. Xlus praise 
is, however, qualified in the very next line in *a ajanner 
which, I confess, struck me mth some«urpri*e,* viz. that 
these operations have been described in terms which viotafb 
both truth and candor —surprise, not that you should make 
such a charge if you think it well founded ; but that you 
should make the charge, and reserve the proof of it for an 
Appendix, not yet published, after the expiration of pearly 
two months. I have waited with some impatience for the 
publication of that Appendix, no^ only from /egard to the 
character of the Society, Jjut because I know no one who 
has described itj* foreign transactions in terms* of higher 
commendation than myself : and though the general tone of 
the Inquiry, as well as of all oul^ommunications, convinces 
me that I am not»designedly alluded to ; yet I cannot feel 
easy under the idea of having, however unintentiqpSlly, 
fallen under the suspicion of a violation of truth and epn- 
dor. 

After waiting some time in van for the publicatiotl of 
this appendix,! satisfied myself, by a careful review oft^lTSt 
I had published, that I had asserted^nothing but the truth ; 
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uid how fkr F hafe offended agdnst candoh I am willing to 
leaveHi^^ public te judge; I have asserted (and this is the 
Cld§f feet *I have^ssei^/^ed on the subject) that the Bible 
Society has aflForded tlie means of preaching the Gospel in 
languages. In this there is^ a slight ei#or, but it 
is an* error of defects The real number (exclusive of the, 
Ethiopic, which is in a state of preparation) is JiJty-e'ighty of 


* Languages or Dialects in which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been instrumental in dilFiising the Holy Scriptures. 


Inglish. 

Wclsh^;-^^ 

Gaelic. 

Manks* «'• 

Irish. 

♦Mohawk (in part new.) 
♦lEsquimaux, 

German. 

Bohemian. 

Swedish. 

Finnish, 

Laponese. 

Danish. 

Icelandic. 

Polish. 

Hungarian, 

Sclavonic. 

Lithuanian. 

Lettonian, 
fsthonian, 

Ladinsche, 
pbufwelsche, 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese/ 

Patch. 


^Calmuck.^ 

Turkish. 

Arabic. 

Ancient Greek. 

Modern Greek. 

Tamili. 

Bengalee. 

Hindostanee. 

^Malayalim. 

♦Chinese, 

^Cingalese. 

♦Burgis. 

♦Maldivian. 

Malay. 

♦Orissa. 

^Persian. 

♦Persic, or pure Persian, 
♦Burman. 

♦Siamese, 

♦Afghan. 

♦Jagatai, or original Turco- 
man. 

♦Sanscrit. 

♦Seek. 

♦Telinga. 

♦Carnatica. 

•Macassa^ 

♦Rakheng. 


Two dialects of 
the Livonian. 

T Two dialects 
> of the Roma- 
J nese. 
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which about and not, as yoi| insmiute,^«yd.|»*^ir^ 
072^,' are translations into languagetfinVhich th^ Sqi^urea^ 
have not been pu 5 lis$ed before, I nev^r sa|d that the wh^lt^ 
were translations made for the first time, nor could I be sup- 
posed to xnean any suj:h thing, as the English authored 
•version has always been included in th% eiuimemtiom But 
I could not think it necessary to enter into an exphmationoa 
this point, because the history of each of these traoglations# 
and thq authorities on which it is founded, are distinctly 
detailed in the Reports of»tRc Society. It is also pointed Out 
with no less exactness in what degree the Society has contri- 
buted to every publication of fhe Scriptures, of which it has 
not borne the entire charge. And, after making all these 
proper deductions, which are, indeed, necessary tO bring the 
feet within the bounds of credibility, the exertions of the 
Society will still excite just astonishment when compared 
not only with those of any other English Society, for there 
is no other whose operations can be named in competition 
with them, but with the performances of the College de 
Propaganda Fide, supported by the united zeal and labors 
of the monastic orders, and the unbounded liberality of the 
Catholic powers. And it deserves to be further remarked 
that though in many instances, the Society has deffj^yed only 
a pm't of the expense of publishing a translation, yet that, 
in all those cases,, the assistance o&the Society has been most 
important, and, in ‘the greater part of them, represented 
as absolutely indispensable to the execution of the work. * 

♦Mahratta. I *Baloch. 

♦Sinhala Pali. j ^Pushtu. 

Total 58, exclusive of the Ethiopic. 

The languages marked with an asterisk^ arc those into which the 

Scriptures are not known to have been before translated. 

» 

* P-»ge 141 
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Y<m oeem,' iad«ed/ to coaader some of these exeilipn^. 
with respect %> Germanjr/as. supei£uous« ft, jp 
wlbecess^ to e^plaip, why, in so es^tensive a country a$ 
Germany, divided into so numy sovereignties, and greatly dif> 
fi^^l^'in the religion and raaniiers qf its severid parts, th^ 
j^ble i^ght be almost unknown in some districts, while, 
others, it '-was cheap and plentiful; it is sufficient to shUe* 
in geneifp.1 terms, that the Bible has been no where publishr 
ed or dispersed by the Society, except where the w?ift of it 
has bear greatly complained of^ and- where it has been 
received with the most lively gratitude. The supplications 
vrhteh^l^^ded the gift, and the thankfulness which follow- 
ed it, sufficiently prove its necessity. Your readers nfight, 
indeed, infer the contrary,'from your observations respectmg 
the ‘Canstein Institution ; but such of them as are unacqutunt- 
ed with the Bible Society will be somewhat surprised to find 
that the fullest, if not the only, account in English of the 
-Canstan Institution is to be found in the second report of 
the Society; that the Head of that Institution was in ctmstant 
correspondence with them, so long as corre^ondence could 
be maintained with the Continent, and that the Institution 
has b^' employed to a large extent by the Society where- 
ever its rid could be available. 

, Thai hundreds and thousands have, as you say,' subscribed 
to the Society in consequence of ix& foreign operations (or 
as you are pleased to call pretensions'), I firmly behove, 
and also that they have conferred an inestimable benefit on 
mankind by so doing : and I trust, that not only thousands, 
but "tens of thousands, will continue to subscribe notwith- 
stsmding the publication of the threatenM Appendix, in 
-which ,yoi» have undertaken to prtyue those charges which 
withmdumy prooj y^u have now thought proper to allege. 


' Page Ml. 
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. of ^ priblfc l^jjiiie 8d«it^^ 

and'^ldiilfi^’i^ ^ et^lOlSie Sdd^,‘ia ta^f/fyasa>[ 
a^d’exc^ye s^se^ fo carry ihc Gospel to every tta^' 
iinier Lovett ; aiid thoug^ these oxe terms td 
tMlhk 'the ^^irdoris of the Society can never be 
tate, I thast remind you, tjiat in dgh? years ' they Have' (tSi 
jlended from ' China to Peru ; and frOtfi Iceland ttf the C3ajH» 
of'GbodHope. > 

Thar these exertions car^ be injurious to the ChurdhW 
England, I cannot 'think* so meanly of the Church as to 
admit. It would be tfrith th^ deepest regret that I sliould 
discover that the prosperity of the Church of £n||j|^d**was 
mcorriparible with the establishment of the universal Chulth 
of Christ ; because the inevitable result of such a discovery 
would be a conviction that the Church of England w^ not 
(as I have always thought it) a genuine and distingv^hed 
portion of that true Church. And you ctmcur so far; b’tbe 
same opinion as to be willing to permit the existence- of the 
Bible Society, and even to allow Dissenters to belong to ft, 
■provided its operations are exclusively directed abroad. 

I am not surprised that you should resort to this sugges- 
tion, which has, indeed, fronr the first formation of Ae Society, 
been the proposal of its enemies ; but you must not expect 
’ its friends to acquieke in a proposition which would inevita- 
bly occarion its destruction. 

Sfi the first place', the funds of the Society depend princi- 
pally upon the formation and continuance of Auxiliary So- 
cieties, Now though these Societies cheerfully contribute a 
part of their mbscriptions for the promotion of the general 
plans of the iroe Society, yet their more direct and inune- - 
diate object is the supply of the local wants of their respec- 
tive districts. They are by no meant^ actuated by that sjririt 
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""oi universal ^hilan!(iropij which you are pleased ' to ridi- 
culelfiftQd which^ so far as it is affected andjiypocritical, well 
delves your ridicule,) but by the majfim of ordinary pru- 
dence, to do good^n’^ at home. They would certainly fall 
to places, if deprived of th^ means o^ being Iqcally ^pseful ; 
aud wirii them the principal Society would sink* . But sup- 
posing, that, contrary to all probability, it could continue its 
existenoe, what co-operation could be expected among men 
united for a common exertion ahroady upon principles 'Which 
implied disunion, jealousy, and erttnity -at home ? men who 
would naturally belong to rival and unfriendly Societies in 
their respective neighbourhoods, and who would bring into 
their common discussions the hostile passions which had ac- 
tuated the}? previous contemions. 

Hbw different from the meetings of the Bible Society, in 
which the Churchman and Dissenter meet to lay aside their 
prejudices, and, forgetting partial distinctions, look only to 
the ScripiureSy which they alike aclmowledge^ and the 
Saviour whom they equaUij adore ; and learn to carry away 
into the intercourse of life the spirit^ of candor, benevo- 
lence,. and union! To the diffusion of such a spirit I look 
with the sincerest pleasure, and- the most anxious expecta- 
tion ; an(^ I am persuaded that the extehsion of the Bible 
Society will most effectually promote it/ 

But there is another Society founded upon the same 
principles, and equally entitled to my commendation, and 
Xo^our censure— it is the Naval and Military Bible Society. 

By the 3d of its Laxes and RegulatmiSy it is directed 
that ^ no other books shall be giveiiy or sold at r^dgeed 
priceSy by this society y than Ribles and Testatnenls, 
according the authorised version, xoithout note or com- 
ment,’* upon th^s rule, the committee observe in the 
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Account prefixed to their last Report (1811), “As th« 
Sodety eftgage to distribute only Bities an^*Twt3inscnt^'' 
atcording to the ^ut|iorMed version, without note Q|i*tom- 
ment; it hoped' that this consideration will telK^o unite- 
all good men who regard the interest of true religion, in 
Supporting an Institutien, on the importance of which (hfre 
can be ho difference of opiijion.” . Thftre is no exclasioii bf 
Dissenters from this society, nor even any limitation of th§ 
nirtnber of them’Svho may be admitted on the committee*^ 
so that*, on your principle^ its constitution is even more 
dangerous than that of* the Bridsh and Foreign ■ Bible 
Society ; whose example indeed it holds up as a model for 
imitation. “ Let this Society,” says its last Repoi|5 “ imi- 
tate the bright example of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” • • • . 

Yet this Society has existed from the year 1780, without 
exciting any of those alarms which immediately arose on 
the formation of the British and I'breign Bible Society, and 
which you are so zealously endeavouring to propagate. 

Can it be so dangerous to distribute the Bible xdthout the 
Prayer Book in civil life, yet perfectly safe to,do it through- 
out the Navy a7ul Army?- C<m our naval and nnlitary 
forces be trained without ‘danger in a disregai'd of the 
Liturgy, and can* you have forgotten, that in th® times- to 
which you are so fond of recurring,' it was 2 l fanatical arn^ 
which overturned both the altar and the throne ! 

The friends of*the British and Foreign Society, who 
trust in the discretion of the Prelates who support it, ?nd 
conclude that an institution, sanctioned by their authority, 
cannot be injurious to the Church, might indeed reasonably 
believe that it^could be in no danger from another Society, 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury was the presidenT, 
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and the Bishe^ of London and Durham vlce-j^esid^ts: 
Butyotty- wlib knowp tnat men- may be -diacrepf, and*. y^t 
lak^tiiS^ can'dmve^no cons^h^n 'froh^ '^cK'a 
but must class those distinguished' ^elatei'-’ t^ong ’ the 
Biihops^who mgf soraittmes ‘ ' 

- vvThe same gratuito&s sup^Ution, of disregard '-^o die 
Lhutgy^n urhiclu you thr6agh(|ut insist, leads to'^e’ no 
less gratuitous imd unfounded supposition of a design to’ 
make- tha Society an instrument for bringing about a repeal 
of the ‘test' Act. The Liturgy (you sayi*) is the'/bst of it 
ChteK/chmam the Bible Society leads to- a disregard of the 
Liturgy ; therefore, the Bible Society will lead to a repeal 
(not of the Liturgy, but) of the Test Act. ■ I shall not 
examine the logic of your conclusion, because I deny your 
minor, instead of leading<^to a disregard of the Liturgy, 
I haV'e no doubt that among Churchmen the Bible Society 
tends to recommend and endear it. It is, I think, imp>osslble 
to engage seriously in the concerns of the Society without 
imbibing some portion of the spirit by which it is actuated, and 
without acquiring a deeper sense of the inestimable value of 
die Scriptures, and of their practical and personal irhportance 
to ourselves.,. We cannot be earnest in recommending the 
Kblu; to others without applying it to oiir own hearts ; and 
we cannot do so without becoming better' Churchmen, be- 
cause better Christians and better men. We become more 
iftterestecLm the Liturgy, because more sensible of' the 
scriptural^undation on which it reSts, trnd more genei^y 
ali?e to the feelings of religion, and assiduous in the perfor- 
mance of ks public duties. 

With respect to the Test Acty I do not believe that, in,' 
pTmcijile at least, we should differ^ There be n6 doubt 
that glorious and happy state Of -religion upon 

* ]^ge 149, 1'’7. 
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earth .wo»ld,^e that of a ^ooumuiky ttniveisally agreeng tt 

the bfUef^ ppctke <!f trjie CMitMiiidty^ 
pi^'lld^e But this ia a atati latfe^- to bsJiainA 

hopfi^ iadte p^ent eoad^dott of^man. o ., . 
jsdt tl#e » an inferior degrep of happiaeia xmxc whbhi 
P^spf£t, and ye^y -aa'pesr^ as htnoaahihr- 

ti^. aOpivs us to hope for, wherein, ihoi^gh all 
o^ c^uMon should not be eS:tiogui8had>> y<*;they ..|pfty ]i»e..t»o 
re^d .froip a]i party prejudices and iat^ested.vjews,.8ii> 
softei^j^ by the spirit of charity and mutual conciliataon» 
a^ so controlled by agreefnent in the leadbg principle 
wd zeal for the general interests of Christianity,. th^;n<> 
s^ct or persuasion should be fempted to make religion-, sfuh- 
seryient to secular views, or ,to employ political pWear to 
the prejudice of others..^ • t , » ;• 

In such a state of things you will agree with me, that the 
Test Act would be unnecessary j but I will admit to you, 
that, the present situation of this country is, in my opinion, 
very diSerent from that which I have described. I confess, 
however, that I believe the Kble Society to have a 8tn»ig< 
tond.ency to produce such a state of things, and it is one of 
the points in which I most admire ft. In //^/5,.way. it. Mis- 
become a means of removing the Test Act-rnot by. th<^ 
depression of the Church — not by any accession df political 
power to the Dissenters— but by burying their differences 
in cordial union, .and leading both parries to a more, ancere 
an«yrenuine practice of religion. But in any ot^y way, I 
wil^enture to affirm, that the Bible Society, is as liiHe 
likely to lead to a repeal of the Test Act, as to arepe^ of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, yApy attempt . to convert .the 
Society to polUk^l purpo||!f would certainly, be fatal^tOithtt' 
Society itself : and of .l^ all the .parries compo^giib ail^ 
equally convinced. 

That you should dunk fit to conclude your ^uiry by 



ah insinuation of such purposes, I cannot but regret,; and 
sensiWe that the impmatiftnr-'of’nim^tfwed 
fatwM^to ah Q^pdkent knot onlf one of thVihbst'W^ar, 

but one bf the most dangerous arts of'eont.rdv^^8^.''’‘'^il’cn 
imputations aiie easy to be made^ difficult to bj^ refuted^ but 
almost always may be retortM wifk' ^ct. If, as you 
allege, "the Bible^oaiety can provide fof tefnpOral, as well 
as spirittj^l wants (which, however, I am sorry, for "the 
sake of, tire poor, to say is not the case,)- as 'well 
as spiritual wants may be provided for, 'by t,he' profession 
of a (bsfinguished zeal for the iAtfl/fe-Sts of the. Church. . If 
the Bible Society can give popularity to the Churchman, 
znA* interest to the politician, 'the cry that the Church isih 
danger, can equally answer both those purposes ; and 
nothing has more frequently been found useful at the ap- 
proixh of a general election.' 

I, beg, however, to disclaim the use of all such imputa- 
tions otherwise than as specimens of your own mode of 
reasoning. I feel their injustice in my oxen case — I willingly 
admit it in yours. I know that I could find readier ways 
to distinction and advancement than by crying up the Blbld 
Society — I with pleasure allow to you far stronger and 
more honorable claims than tha*- of crying it dowti. 

But, though I can easily suppose thq alams professed 
for the safety of the Church to be sincere and unaffected, I 
believe ^m to be neither justified by argument, nor foun- 
ded in *son, nor unattended with injury to the Chp'ch 
itS'felf. There never was a time when- the Legislature more 
carefully guarded, or more liberally promoted, the interests 
of ,^u;fcb< In the greatest pressure of public exertion,- ' 
when; it would appear hardly justifiable ^ny thiiJg to 

The ^iqjJSkliture of the nation for’^’Any ‘ purpose which did 
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»at anse (ml iJm tieamfidvi? cwgOMy of 
of uaexapi|>M lihcralitjilwfe b«in mm 

"■s. 


* ObmU^ e^sim^kd Puff^m^ 


oubat nwAm* 

’ ^ I 

1809. To the Gcnrer- 
^ooraof Queen AydnN 
*BoUiDty»fQC theaug- 
mentsitioti of sm^ • 

livings • . • * lOOiCfoo 


• I^ak8. 

’*1809. TotheBoard^ 
FitscFrvitt&ebuSd^^ • 
ing chutchet and' 
glebedtouses ^ - 4(10^000 
Irish* 


ISia To the Gover- 
nors of Queen Ann’s 
Bounty . - - - 100,000 


1811. To the Gover- 
nors of Queen Aaa’s 
* Bounty - - . - 100»000 

JEsclusive of the above grants, 
three Acts of Parliament 
have passed, in the years 1806, 
1809, $s 1810, for eTfonerating • 
tLvioga not eneeding^ itfl50 a 
year, from the Land Tax, 
charged upon them, to the 
amount of 1^8000 a year* 
A9 ^ G. llf. c. 1188. 49 
G.^IU. c. 87. fO O. ill. c* 
58. 

N» B. l ia iingr fmliamnstary 
grants of this uppaar to 
hay^ been ma<!f in Great 
Btjitain. 


X8l0. To the sane - • lO^MO 
Irish. 

^ Further grant* • 
to the same • - - 50,000 
Sritisli. 

1811. To the scuiM - ^ l(W)cA> 
Further grant 

to*the same « - SOfiOO 

British* 


Id B. Ffttn the Uumn tt> Ate 
yiiar 18Q8».tho sum of j« 5000* ^ 
Irish was annpaliy gran^ tp^ ~ 
the Board of Ilrst-Fruitv. Id 
1808 tile grant was meteaaed 
tosflQpOOO^ 
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■ Tljis ' 'Would of I^elf go far towards »provIng, what I 
thinlt'^^her observa'don will confirm, that there is among 
usu growing attachment to religion, ' To ho qther cause 
can I attributo-the rapid growth of the Bible Society, which 
again, by^a reciprocal action of< the most behehcial kind, 
powerfully contrUjutcs to strengthen and extend this attach- 
ment. . 

Yet J will own that there are possible cases in which I 
think danger may arise to the Church — one ofe them 
would be, if the abuses of tHe'» Chui'ch should be con- 
founded with its interests. The spirit of the age is liberally 
attentive to all fair claims but it is an inquisitive and 
scrutinizing age, and many circumstances which formerly 
attracted 'little notice,* are »now drawn into full light. The 
returns of the non-resident clergy, for instance, are now 
annually printed. If the friends of the Church, instead of 
taking the lead in a mild reform of abuses, contend obsti- 
nately for their protection, and treat every man as an ene- 
my who aims at reform, they will certainly be overpowered 
at last, and the corrective applied by those who will apply 
it with no sparing hand. 

The voice, pf the public is now >wUh the Church — it may, 
by a pertinacious resistance -^to reasonable expectations, be 
turned against her. 

t||n>aIso be turned against her, and with consequences 
perha^ not less alarming, by the display of a distrustful 
and repulsive spirit towards those who feel that they merit 
no sentiment of hostility. , 

. The . cause of the Church may likewise sufFe;|jjj' in no 
inconsiderable degree, from ill-judging^dvocates. ■ If her 
alleg^i^defenders insist on arguments so repugnant to the 
cqD|Bion sense and! feelings of mankind, that they can only 
be supported by treating the clearest and simplest subjects 



as the most intricate' and perplexetL’ the^rldic^le^lSch 
must attach itse^ to such arguments, -h'oWvef inEfinidFUslJ 
inaihtdned, cannot fail, in a certain degree,' to be reflected 
on the Churqh. For after all that ingenuitf and subtlety 
can do, the public o|ynio‘i/ must at last bl decided by die 
plain reason of plain men. ^ With suclt, the appeal isTalwfys 
to fact and experience. They vwll not believe if to be an, 
ol^pnce to carry home to the habitations of the poor •and 
ignoraa,t that Bible alone, which is daily read In the Church, 
as alone containing tlie •wfffSs of everlasting life. They will 
not believe the members of the Bible Society to be bad 
Churchmen (with whatever Sexterity you may prove that 
th^ must be so), while they perform, both in the Church 
and in society, the offices of g(X)d men and gd&d Chris- 
tiansi 

But from the apprehension of all these dangers, the sup- 
port which the Bible Society has received from so large a 
proportion of the clerical body, in a great degree relieves my 
mind. It evinces a liberality of sentiment, and a concilia- 
tory disposition, from which the happiest consequences may 
be expected. In speaking of this proportion, wo must keep 
in view the recent establishment of the Society, ^and the 
great numbers both’ of the clergy and laity who have had 
no opportunity of joining It. It is the common practice of 
the opponents of - the Society to represent all wtawlohot 
actu^ly subscribe to it as its adversaries. The facfB, tha^ 
great numbers are even ignorant of its existence. I have 
repeatedly, among my own acquaintance, met with persons 
of ranl^ and education, and of extensive general infortha- 
tion, who had n^r heard of such a Society-i-I do not 
recollect to have met with one who, when its object and 
operations were, for the first time, explained to him, failed 


Page 128 . 
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tQ e^^ress t|ie most if^robatton «! Uiem*^uch ${ 

(he hcst^iiatual ^lovefnent of m t^aprejudiced nund. 

But of those who are ftcqaainted with th^ Society,, great 
number& arevwithheld froni suhsciihjng by, laotiyes very 
different from disapprobation. ^ It (s but top that a 
large portion of the clergy are i^ circumstances which mak^ 
even a Small subscriptipn a matter of serious concern to 
them. Many have for a long time been members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge,. aad..cannot 
conveniently contribute to bot^i 'Sociertea. Many are urn- 
able to do it to either. The Society for promoting Chrisr 
tian Knowledge itself, whicH you uphold as a true Church 
of England Society, and which has subsisted more thaft ^ 
century, Vould, if examined by the same rule, be likewise 
condemned. The number of parishes in England is up- 
wards of 11,000} yet the total number of clergymen be- 
longing to that Society is, according to the last Report, 
only about 2900. 

By the spirit of conciliation which I have mentioned, and 
V'hich does so much honor to the clergy of the present day, 
another dmiger is averted from the Church not less consi- 
derable^than those I |uve before alluded tor—tbat of a, dis- 
cordance of sentiment between the clergy ai^ the laity. It 
is natural and proper that the clergy, and especially tljiiose in 
the "y dignihed situations, should watch with peculiar 
^caution any thing which may ho supposed to tend tp relji- 
gioit§ innovation, and it is no less natural that they should 
sometipies be suspected of pushing theif caution to^an ex- 
smd that ip. times when the public attention is^irongiy 
tumedj|freform, sojtne ccdltsion of opiqpn should arise be- 
twee|mTO and the laity, which may lead to the most dan 
gedm consequence, ^t the clergy can never more jnstly 
mi^t,. or more surely acquire, the confidence of their flock*. 
|han by keepmg pace with, and even taking the lead of them 
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a plan c|ii aiipf^tpr^^ 

It^ii&g' b'the l^b&Knldit'bf bnl^ml cdiidjM. ' ' ' 

't ' To'say rfiM' eitHff the Ghuir^‘'(V th^'Stadf^'ls 

t^ldi’ iif'i&tltes liie’tHe W ^d 

i|>^^ih{SKudus bda^r Thel earthquake, b^ yWdii'stf iSfiSf' 
chifrchi^'ind ab'tnaby states have beeii shatte^^to iiiih', 
sdH cdntihlie'i^ td hfeiv6 Ac grduiid ; and it appears -evidi^t 
thtit th(«b' dr^idfal con-^ulsipns of the- moral ahdl pbhtidil 
UroVldarei by the imseen councils of Prbvidelice, 'di?^^ 
to Brhig- abbiit sdhie gteat reqoyation in the reli^faiiS state 
of^ftita. We carinot doubt indeed that the end is ^^jMid 
bdtedcial, yet it is impossible f6r iis to judge •with^h'at de- 
gree of temporary calamity the* meauis Viray be aitfen4ed. 
What part, whether of actioh or of suffering, we^ may be 
doomed to bear in these awful Ohafiges, it is hot fbf' huiffi^ 
wisdom to prOhounce ; and is perhaps kindly hidden' in 
darkness of futurity. But I am inclined to indulge in the 
fnqre pteasing prospetti and to view the ChiircH of England 
as rising to greater eminence arid, shining with' brighter 
lustre. ‘ 

'"Amidst public difficulty an8 private emparra^m# ,± stfB 
the' hand of Charity extended to every species qf'dfetri^ 
with an extent of bounty, not only unknown to former^tilrir^, 
but which Would have beeri incredible to them^ ltlp’,evei^ 
WHerfe new institotibrisforriiirig; yet old estabHshirieritkliri^ 
librted ; and let it be remembered, that in theSe nobfe* w^rfe, 
WhiOh I trust will rise in reraembhmce tteforO 0pd on.b^ 
h^f (^his nation, thb' Dissenters daim'their full share 'irith 
the'Chrirch of Ert^tfrid.— I see the ships of Britain p.6 i6n^ 
tearing the' iiadVii# of Africa^om tlimi^ pm'erit sbi^'hrit 
rying 'tb them the arts of civilized life, arid the bleyin^ Sf 
■the, Gospel — I ^ee the ChiircH of Englari'd suirbiriideff apd 
assisted by differirig', hut respectful, and no longer h<»tile 
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sects, ^^tendliig the l^ht of trii^ to the refhotest regibns of 
the earth ; and tvheri to these cohsiderat^ons we add the" 
wonderfunpreservation of the independence and c^nstitu*; 
tion of this nalfion for so many years of impending danger^ 
amidst the ruin which has swalldwed jip all the si^rounding 
States, may we nc^t irfdulge the h^ope that the religion of this 
nation is J portion of that Church, against which the gates 
of Hell";^hall not prevail; and this country a favored instru- 
ment of Providence in effecting its most sublime and^Aenefi- 
cent designs f 

It is indeed an important crisis for the Church of Eng- 
land. Greatness and glory wait on her decision one way — 
I forbear to state the consequences of the contrary decision 
which you would recomnfend ; for I trust the Church has 
already decided^ and that the triumphs of the Bible Society, 
wliich you already compare to the enthusiasm of the cru- 
sades, are but the prelude to more extensive triumphs ; 
when this nation shall indeed talc up the cross — to carry 
not the sword, but the Saviour, throughout the world, and 
when you will be, I trust, not the last to cast away your 
unfounded iipprehensions, and to hail w ith unmingled satis- 
faction the opening of a new u5ra of light and truth. 

I hav^ been led to trouble you at somewhat greater length 
than I intended ; nor should I perhaps have tho-ught it ne- 
cessary Xq offer any thing further to the public on this sub- 
ject, had I "been aware, w'hcii I began'" to write, that other 
answers to your Inquiry were preparing by men much more 
competent than myself ro enter into all the details connected 
with the question ; or if I had seen the observations already 
published in one of our ablest periodical works.' 

What effect may be produced on your mind by my argu- 
‘ ments, or by those of others, I cannot pretend to foresee : 


* See the British Review,^ No. V. 
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but both for youj conviction, and that of the ^ortion^ .thc? 
public who may still be,un<sbnvinced,il p^cipally my on 
that experience df the innocence and the impori^e of the 
Society, which has* already acquired so mi^h force, and 
which I tr^t every day wil) strengthen. 

1 1 am ever,*&c? 

(Signed) • ,N. VANSITTART,. • : 


Great George Street, 
23 </ March 1812 , 
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PREFACE. 


The question, now at issue, between his Majesty’^ Ministers and 
the East India Company, which forms the subject of the following 
pages, is one of the greatest importance to the British Empiret 
that can possibly be agitated, in the present state of the world. 
It is a question, in the elucidation of which too^ many minds can- 
not be occupied, or too many pens employed. • 

The serious, and to many4:he unexpected turn, which the nego- 
ciation for the repewal of the East India Company’^ Charter hat 
recently taken, must have been sufficient to rouse and to alarm 
every reflecting mind, capable of appreciating the importance of 
the connection betvfeen Asia and Britain. 

In common with others, who have feelings and affectionAon- 
nected with India, my mind has been deeply impressed with the mis- 
chievous, or rather, I should say, the ruinous tendency of the 
measures contemplated, and now, apparently, determined on, by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. Regarding the matters in dispute, as by 
no means of a commercial nature ; but rather of a mixed clia- 
racter, principally compounded of considerations of justice, policy, 
and expediency, upon which all men of common observation, and 
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flotm^kiiowleiigefdf Indian aS&irs» mzj form a cprrM judgititfittV 
I lave^JC^ii thit ahd pmumihg ttpcin the experiehce 

th^coiirse df sevei^} toyages to liidia, and^f some rest- 
dente ^chere^ vei^red amtttge ^mjr thoughts on tffe Subject, 
aod^ sofmlit thorny the pubtk. ^ ^ ^ 

From ^ terms of the last official doculVi^^s, whithlfiSre tTails- 
piredt it 4s difficult ko'idonsidcr the negociatfon, be^-ween ' Minister! 
and the East India * Company, othervrise than terminated ( or that 
the o^ntenftling parties have not finally taken their respectitd^stands. 
Loirf Buckinfghamshire, iit his Letter Qf December thb 
thus^tuaequivocany Announces the deterinination of his Maje^t/S 
Ministers to persevere in the obnoxious measure of laying Open 
the Trade to India, to the Out-ports of this Kingdom ^t is for 
the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether their own interests, 
as wett thw of the numerous persons depending upon them, 
both at home and abroad, can best be preserved by theit rejection 
of^ or acquiestH^ce in> those conditions^ upon which alone^ consis- 
tent with their public dutf^, his Majesty^s Government citt submit 
a proposition to Patliament, for the renewal of the Cfiarter.” ‘ 
in their reply, dated the 30th December, the Chairmen of the 
Court of Ditectprs repeat in the following terms their determina- 
tion; already so frequently declared, to maintain the rights of their 
Couitkuents > « But prepared as we shall be, if Jotced into this 
mtuationy tOr maintain the rights and claims of our Constituents^ 
wu^mustyet oxpress our hope, that the Company will not be re- 
dli^Ced to the hard alternative, of thus having to contend for all that 
IS dw to them, or to accept a charter, on tbrms which will, not 
etla^ them to execute the part hitherto assigned to them in the 
Mioai sysieitu” To this intunation, Lord Btickinghamshire, in 
n lel«ef/edrtainiy thte most extraordinary that has appeared itt the 


• VUfy ret^(;cttn^ a Tteqoeiation for a rmirctd of the Indm 

* * f^ehp^ehtti^ the negocttftion fir a renezc&i of the iait Indi€ 

Cmpitffittxdmdt ptinh^, p irp. 





neggdirt^ ViUkoMi pfoWUji^ig^ 

N<-o<n«n^i?»f ..subject ,^,mmmi iiwmiiiKw^ooii^ 

•‘ it.wUl be ^iiiii^ent .^^tetpii^ 

ioi Ui’iB re«pwt (thjS qf ^fBQsei^ Itidw^R^Kirid^ 

an alternative } or whether, if a. cb^e ^ 

dc^ H^jwry 

auret m^ht not, be taken V 9pe{iu)g.^dlU tAd«».mii:itf^ i^4amo 
tim9 pi:oviding. such^ w, administmipn piC Gpv«i’nmeit.p£ fe« 
Ala aai^ht be found compaiibM .i^erBSis and 

/ke SiritUk Constitidion** HU Lprd^p. bat. mt thoi^^iii 
to expU^ by Ilshat fheataret thU ppmpatibijiiy ^i%ht be cdbcted# 
any f ynore than lie has the. ^ycundt on which |diDbtm. laM 
chosen^ l%ersl$t in their doterminaUpn of opening )the IBtniit 
India to the Qut-ports. The pompous propoaitim^^ which they 
seem to lean with so much conddlnce and coiUplaceW^ylhalifiihit 
Merc^hatitt of this country have , a tubsmnmi daim. to‘itimiscll 
liberty of trade as they can enjoy, wthouf oftbe^iimfoiy* 

toM. nafii^l interests,** can here iu>}mfaumg^ iihee tte 
quantum of th^t liberty, which maybe extended to them 'Qutbis 
ground^ is precisely the question at issue. It has been dcfQhnp&i^ 
lively shown hy the Court of Directors, and certainly they are 
case amuch mom compefent authority than any of theU ippppik^fite^ 
not, even excepting hia Majesty'^ Miniates, that the Mje;ee^ 
ot . this, country already, enjoy as much of that libertyr^.i^cofl^^ 
tib^e, with the P^her important xiatlqnal interests epncernedk\ rAiid 

■ Vide Lord Buckinghnnishire*s Lottery dAttd January 
18a."**In the paragraph preceding the last, he says^^If the Gorei^wc Of 
India caUnot be carried on with safety to, the €?6osjdtutk>h^ except thmUgfi 
the intcrvetmop of tlieCosipany, rt^.pifppoeitkwof 
whatever they may be, must uncoxbditiQnally be admitted*’’ This is Uexy 
fijt ftoin being, eyeu generally, a cwect ipfewcp, . No jroju^^p^ of the 
Directob, that is not ibund/ed in strict justic^' liberal policy, and cei^tw* 
tignal principles, need be admitted by the lc|[islaturc. Oh the prcseht oc* 
c,a^ion, if they have erred^ it has been in, conceding too much to a Milda^y, 
who seemed determined to continue rising unreasonably in thtir d t jaa n ^ 
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these Ministete .epprehend that justice to the East India Com*i^ 
the preservation of the r^hts an/cl privileges belonging to 
them, or th^ inviolability o| their property,^ do^not form a part/ 
and a very essential part, of those importanf. national interests 
If they do entertain^ such sentiments, it is^high time they should 
hie undeceived, * 

It ha^ been rendered evident to Xie meanest capacity that anr 
eictenaion of the liberty of trade to India, such as is now con-i 
tend^'^fot^ is not only incompatible with the best interestq^ of thfe 
British Empire ; but tfiat it would jttove the immediate r^iin of 
those individuals, who arc most vociferous iit its favor. Conse-* 
quently, could it for a moment be believed that the gratification 
of . those petitioners was the real motive, which induced His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to persist in the measure of laying open the trade 
to India froJff the Out-ports, they would resemble the indiscreet 
nurse, who, in order to - appease a froward child, should put into 
its hands some sharp or pointed instrument, of wliich the first use 
it should make might be to wound, itself. But this, I think, 
would be underrating their abilities. To have expected that the 
Eak India Company should be so insensible to their rights, or 
possess so little firmness, as, without 'an equivalent, and without 
a struggle, to surrender what they considfr the key to all their pri-^ 
vileges, would be to argue a greater, want of penetration in His 
Majesty’s Ministers, than can perhaps be fairly imputed to them. 
It seems much more probable that they had anticipated, and were 
desirous of producing, the result, which has actually happened, 
with the view of creating a pretext for transferring to themselves 
the^whole power and patronage of India, and by these means of 
retaining their ministerial situations for life ! 

This* transfer, to the crown, of the power and patronage, in- 
cident to Uie government of sixty millions of the inhabitants of 
Asia, which could not fail to enable its servants more commodi- 
ously sixteen milUons of British-born subjects at home, 

appearf jjfb be the grand measure, by which the ministers of the 
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Prince Regent* ^rdpose to effect a change in Ae East tn^huf 
s^tem^ « rendered necessary," they say, <«by^tlTe decision of the 
East India Company/^hat shall be ««4:qpnpdtlbl^ IVith^e intere^ 
and security of the British Constitiitioh /" • ' ' 

But PaTliament, it cannot be doubted, whenpmis great question 
comes before them, wilf takdan enlarged ^^d unbiassed of 
all the grand national interests involved in the controV^sy.Jl' They 
will not, to gratify the blind or cfiniiiial ambition of any set of 
Ministers, suffer the East India Company to bo despoiled* of -ffibir 
property, the Crown of its Revenue, the people of a necessary of 
life^ and the nation of its ft-eedom. 


oQ, Hatton Gardetij 
Januarijy 181 :^. 


* It is somewhat remarka))le, that Lord Buckinghamshire, although he 
generally designates himself and his collcagU(?s^^ M(ijcsi^*s government y* 

whenever he moans to hear peculiarly haid upon the East India Company, 
calls them Ministem of His lioi/al 1 Ugliness the Prince RegentP Vide 
his Letter of the Ath Jan. 1813, published in the Papers respecting the Nego~ 
ciation for the ixncical e/ Last India Compani/'s ejoclusivc Privileges, 

p. 182. 




\ CpifSEtiUENCES • 
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} 

LAYING OP^N THE TRADE. 


TO 


INDIA, &c. 




From the establishment of the East India Company, astern* 
torial sovereigns in Asia, it has been the usual practice, previous 
to the introduction of a Bill into Parliament, for the further ex- 
tension of the term of their exclusive privileges, that^he conditions 
upon which their Charter to be renewed, and the principles 
upon which the Indian empire was to be governed, shoul^ be made 
the subject of arrangement between the Ministers of the Crown, 
on the part of the Public, and the Court of Directors, on the part 
of tlie East India Company. And these arrangements have genU'* 
rally undergone but few, or unimportant modificatious, in re* 
ceiving the sanction of the Legislature; . ^ 

By the great extension of territory, and increase of trade, whichi 
have been progressivel^effected, under the judicious management 
4^ the Company, these negociations have, at each successive re- 
newal, acquired additional importance. Since the Bill of 1793, 
the population, the tcrritoiy, and the commerce, under their juris* 
diction, have bem more than doubled : add the civil and miU^iy 
establishments of their vast dominions, as well as the ties between 
them and the mother country, have been aut^mented in the same 
VoL. I. No. L N 
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ratio* 7 'When ' the«e b the ^hnrfAena^e^tradb cafri^^Ofr'hy 

v^ith thfe Cflprigirti OT^€J(i^, ikty form alh%etl^er Ate 
l^t and bt^id$^^At&^xdii»at 

jiflor, 4iltf6Dfom6fdi!*edififcO’'Aii^^<rl^ 

ifftafoV Is'ribt'Wj^ illfe^"yfi|^ jih^l tfl Ao 

Bri8i6:tfc; i^tiil^^ fair^ pdrtl^»fog«rito^ 

charaeforJib a'niea^(i^7 which hiiist bb viblftJjrde##fre^ 
me unity %t tte^^Jfpfoved 'system?, by which ‘oilr atic^drf^ibwr 
ilr that period; ' - 

itxi^riiil metij and men 'of crtrpericihcfe/*^^ Be 
lira ahjdstifikbfe ejfperiinuijt 6ft the inie^rity'ahf^afety ctf 
tro B^tiA empire ; — an experiment made too at a season of pe- 
cn^a?^^dlliical p16rii ; aiid rislced, (if the tiyowed' bfe^thii 'leal* motive) 
xoihpKmertt to ' Onfoiiiided ^ daihots, ^ wlii^h !'do even 
^SS^ttorti the ^iflfervescence of popular ^discontent/ butfiav^? been 
mitch' art and iadustry, by the unenlightdnt^df^ selfidi^ 
ness^arsbhib'tfenimercial and manufacturing bodies; - ' • ’ ^ 

* *^der these^circlinistaliceS^it may be considered most^fortmiate;. 
for,{fae natlb»| for 'the Eaat India Company; and itfdre ^spec^I^ 
for those who were most active in petitioning Parliament for in 
iinrestfoihbd itifori:ourse with India, ^tliat the renewal of ’ Ae CAn-^ 
j^hi^s Charter did not come under discussion last year ; but'Aat a 
IBcasur^' so hi^ily important to the best interests of llib Stath haa 

delayed/ utiti! the. delusive’ expectations, which had tteefn 
the erroneous concklsionjs which had beeir fdmibd, 
jib^^ild have time to subside, or be rectified byaperusat of the 
y^ry'able bjfBcial coi^pondefice, which- has' takeh place belWeen 
Afe^CoUrt of Directors and his Majesty V Miniitery on the sifbjefctr 

* At^ th|!fe.Varlbiid periods of the renewal pf the teriti of llie Cdfii** 
'^a^/i eSUiisiVe privileges, and before the system of feast Indian 
^\«ri^ent had attained its ' present almost perfect fdrin, many 

t notkins' were respbctln^he sort of doW^tiirioh 

**^'*^esWiUit odr lndiairteriito^/.bohsistendyHvHli tkt 
(f^tioti df bur owii. Varjdbaf jOaiis ^efe^Of^cdurse 
.Were for deprivifig^ theCoei^idty df tbeteiVi- 



id leaving Aem in exch^lvd pOsselaion of tfae^trade*; 
depiiviiig' 'ttem ''of ; A trade, and Idavh^ fhefo in jpds^- 
ion*^ bf dm .bp'ritorxes. v It ddes not, hOWeVer,' a^pefar / that; 








. i4tit^}f»^‘i'n)0iil^{Si 

«fpe«i^J!» ^e '^|9(i^‘gqv(^»inffl^..j^.4l^ 

(Wi^ J«U» •Pfl 35vop(^ ha^fe.b^n rejr^e^ 

iwep^|]{uipl$4},90ii^^ a ^l}^p/ofJiii|^e 

ap4 sojf^ty, w^ch il >voijl^ hp rqphj, pt^ 
«n4s4wg^us, in tbe idlp of specujet^VQ or (ii^rtain - 
. tWgea, tp^4istur^« Sven Mr. Fox> aJlhc^u^h 
enVowfd AUtteniiy of the Fast India Compa)^, dec|aredjQm|(K 
m 9f Commons, tp be of thi^ vheoT,!^^ 

’ * ‘ * • ’ liaU n 

i(t could ttot„ therefore, but have been svtth surpifise,^astpipwri||l)^ 

andx^Fati that the East India Company learnt, in tb^ mej^K ^ 
April lp$t, that liis Majesty’a piesent Mini^tms ^d then r^^l^ 
adopted views upon thw subject, very different not 
which had been entertained by tlieir predecessotap put 
any which the> had themselves^ in the course t)f their 

the Compan^i respecting the renewal of the CJharteri ' 


stvowed, . 

It }8 the more essential that these new propositions q£ pte,.^|<| 
pis^s should be eaamiped, in every possible poip^t of yiew* 
the decision of the Legislature upon them is called ^r, ain^l^'W 
tihati decision, it is very evident, will be uUiii^ately^dct^inip^ 
{he not ouly of the East Itvita Company, an^ thejr j^iyatc 
riyak, but of India and of Britain. , "d tiioud * 

Tho pendn^ question. between hift Majesty’s l^jpistqrs^^d.^il’' 
Eystludia Company, it appears, to mcj ^ 

stftted. Tlie President of the Board of Conpoul, spe^b;^ 
nainufof all th« .Ministers, ^tfs^rms the Court of p^i]K|9i^' ^^4* 
the govemqutnt of the tprrttorial dwfn'uows;!!,?# 
tbq,C%iqa .trade, shall reipaii|,jWith |he, Cdotpai^^ as at 
bpt dtaf th«y must renomape th^, qjM^^ive qi^t 
twceu-lp^^ w»d Europe, ^gaiq^.thi? 
reptqrq, r«»o|t^tr*tq; and say, PHfMtSfi 

goverwpppt of oqr Asiatic tqajdqnes, pn^ trade 
you, at Mtq lamp, time, depriye ^ of ,% 
privilege ol emplqyirtg s^tP* *0 ^u^uXf.Jjy whicn a^nj| 
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bi^ cifedually sttJ)porte(ir' Ori in •otljcr wofds, you 
an engine <lhe privifege to* indmduals of aebdif^^diips 
6'f^ and sized/frOi)(i Ull the^porttf ofiGi4at Britab to^IudiiO# 
l>y ^#6krh t&^jg^ihurft bddib^eveiituaUydegtroyed?” i t i 
'^ITbri ’qudtidi^ then, i^hich we have hei e to examine, appeam 
tb '^bt strictly Whether th^ dangers^ apprehended 4>y the 

Ha^india Company \o the safetjjfof their Asiatic territories^atid 
"^t^ina thide, ft*om the indiscriminate admission of the shipl of 
individuals to' the trade of India, be imaginary, Tfallnciotuf and « 
preteddra, ' or founded in foresight, wisdom, and experience? ^ > 

iBcforO Altering on this inqui^r, it may be proper Co renarki 
^that ail 'the opponents of the Conipany have either egregiously 
^tdi8li<ken,"6r affected to ’mistake, the real nature of the question. 
^Theyhave all regarded or affected to regard the trade to Indie as 
^’amono^ly, which, as shdll be presently shown, is very contrary 
to^tm State of the case* Some of them have represented it 
‘ Us \ losing trade ; and, wdth sufficient incoiwisteucy, have 
kccUsed the East India Company of selfishness, in seeking to pre- 
serve a losing trade. With a still higher degree of inconsistency, 

^ dieyhavd manifested the most eager desiic to participate in this 
tosing trade;'* as if presuming themselves capable, as indivi- 
with capital and other advantages so greatly infeiior to the 
Company; of convertinp it into ap;(^nr4^»/e one. While, indeed, 
*ffi6y affect grounds of public utility, they show, by the w'hoie 
' Unor^d^^tbdr reasoning, that im seeking to invade tlie privileges 
6lF^thd«East^ India Company, they have no other view than the 
falUcious’ one, in this case, of private gain. IV'was necessary to 
tfielV objdot to'^represent the inteicsts of the public, and of^the 
ESast India ‘Company, as at variance, anji utterly irreconcileable ; ^ 
' and own interests as identified wdth those of the piibHc. It 
also happened that, in the comparatively. stagnant state of' com- 
and manufactures^ last year, the persons most •immediately 
iriQdferiiiff iinder thope evils, ^ like drowning men graspitig at straws, 
ie4 'to haib'^the Ura of the termination of the Company’s 
etcIUtt^^ri^U^es, 'ahd df^he estabiishmehtof anii)peQ Thsde 
is that ^of tile' tenkiinUtiou of^ fbeir oWn misfortunes. In 
jii^milerin(( ail opeOirade, ' add an 'increased consumptiou of Sri- 
^"^sh Commodities in India, as synonimous terms, they all seemed 



fgttonmt of the ui)}«]bit^ <)kf 

tfaj^negimied the> ilgokited. trida ol 

a1(>Lofp>«venl»t tbs Siwmie 

with the name of ^Monopoly ; and armnd 0 

Dn «^daiD Smith, they decbm^ ali inqh^oli^;l(^e4biffd^ 
and^ livitbthat of to be'^oqt^Mfi); to 
seri^tible^rights of manw i • r ^ 

'Ihd consequences of the admission of thes^^ pfinciplns 
» go ^moeh farther, than those who have advanced thentjVto .sOjaae 
particular purposes, could wish. They woald go tbe fJtqpgJhSf 
ktymg open the trade to Judia^ito all the world. , ,But. 
limit our reasoning to ^he boundaries of the British empitp. ^ If, 
tipoiube principle of universal r^ht, the trade to Iudi% be,l|^ 
openfoso;;!^ parts, with what justice can the^same privil^^be 
withheld from other parts of the British dominions ? If it be aa 
inherent right in the merchants of Bristol, Liverpool, andhGl^OWi 
to trade with India, is it not efj[ually so in the inhabitants W tbo 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, of the West Indies and Norjtb 
Amerira ? 

To argue seriously, or at anv length, against these abstrtet find 
inapplicable doctrines, must here, I should apprehend, be untie* 
cessary. The East India Company, however, while they reftme ia 
^boW to the authority of such wild and v^ue bypothasef, haye done 
ihemseKes honoi by not narrowing the question^ as^if jil Oidy in* 
volvid the opposing interests cf dilfeient bodies offmen. 

Court of Directors h^ve, on the coutiary, througl|otit thejr coi^es* 
poiidence with Ministers, argued the paae as it may bo supposod^to 
iiflTect, in every grand view of policy ami expediency, t)|ke jnte^eats 
of tile nation at iarg^; considering their constituontf|.jq9t aa ao 
isolated Corporation, but as members of the state, idanti^C^ in alL 
thoir jrelatidns, whli the great body of the community^ ^ 

1 It is a ndtonoua fact that the trade to Indian,, so far from 
of dienaturci of a monopoly, ht already, as opeh fmd,»juil^fstmuied 
OB IS) consistent withgust and rational viewK 0f^pu|lic utility. 
The tonnage, whibh> under tbe idea of extending^the comtqprce of 
individuals^ has . been eppropiiatedfto prmte trade,^jby Bill of 
)793> k four timrs greater thau baa evor been claimed by tbgjpe for 



^ h .»on» *l}ottea^|(jj*, 

tltjtpidl^PM durini ^e lastti^s 7^, oMy «j^te4n %||nnd 

fil^ «p; leaving |[)rly;*8^W,j^(ji}^d i^s io 
be |«^ ifer Cowpanjrron ec«o«»J,ofjthe v,, « 

'H^riTig kapollbc rej^^^ippe Up 

tfteik^fniy, great^^ilides are bell out tQ the 
jifd^lbat 1^0 atl^a^g&at inconveii^ience and enonnous expen3^ ^9,*^ 
CCmpai^^rihad ^0 diooses to avail himself of* If^jinpr^ 

been required fpr the aqcomiiiQij^i^qii.o? 
the'pirtllit^ iwler, the liberal conduct of the Company in 

that they would have readily g-anted it. ^ v,t h 
4iid actually^ on several occasions, allpiv ^PJ>riy^^tra^4 
India several thousand ton/ more>^l^an was allotted Jby F^w. 
llie fact^ indeed, is that, although a certam ^uaptity of tpif^ii^a^^^is 
^ecidecl lyj the act of 1703, for the acconimodation qf iqdi- 
i^kliiaP||eterchant, it was for the discietioii of the Court of D^rccto^s 
to hav^ allowed more, had it been required. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Di^ they not, with the most commendable liberality, offer thp 
t[^<3^ty df ijlornwaU to export annually to China, tuelyc hiu^dred 
tf^ot^Xkj fiet^lfiee^^ although, weie they only to consult thesir 
^1^ ^convenience, they could supply that market with the same 
aitiole upon better terms fiom \anous parts of India i Have they 
nof|^>^opon a similar principle of accommodation, made an annual 
sacrifice 4>f j£M,OOOf for the special encouragement of the wool- 
len ttmniifactufds of this country ^ 

ealt a trade, conducted upon such princ\plej> q monopoly^ ij 
equ9i^ contrary to reason^ and to fact, ^ 

But^ beiidesj allotting more tonnage aunuelly to mdividuql M^r- 
c^nts, thauL these have been disposed to occdpyp the Qomp^ny have 
snarpd, in another way,thefiuits of their con^mefcewdh the, public. 
The payments which they have, at various pei3ods, ^lade to the 
stdte|;^A6ni^i768 to 1812, amount to orattl^ffate 

‘ ^ *4 u 


> 

^ Vide 
pany*s. 
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respecting the negociatkin fog a renewal df the fiast India Com- 
Pririleges, p, 120. \ f * 




/ l^ fi*' ’ »f 

Jt 4 s a*soled5ro^^^«l1^^;,^be^d*^c ^ _ 

<>loq^i^| Prd^ 4 <r Bij^ India Stnu^H , 

%htiht 4 snixflt|gr^A^ 

^ im^ 6 irt India, to ^n ^ea^tnnt coi^ejidara^ 

pvory 'BSrtSftiiJ arid cvely *a^sdciatia», by f)l^xchi^$|^ 

m^bers ; 'Vvhose aa^ea regulated^' piri^ 
at the ii^eaaure 'df the bp^ers i and iheir amoKfUtaniiriaUy | 
PadMitiift/ [rhe^Ea 6 llTuha'Ck)intKii^,da ahor}:, 

Corporation, trading ejkO]t)B|yel/$ }iut the {ttitialr napoDj^ 
u^er^legislative ireguiatioristo Jndi^^ * -t, 

^ ll^yrill riot bb supposed^ by any •man of aeose, Ji 3 Q 9 ^ 

pWiY iyotdd be duspoited to midce the great sacrifice#^ 
been briTe alluded to, merely to faunlor thd caprices^ 

^(h the false notions of interest of particular descriptions of 
had^th^y not potverful inoti\ es, (ir£»lng from othef sourchji 
ofmere coirimeitial profit^ for wishing to^ retain' |>% 
vilege of the mvigatim to India ; for this alode, if S ^ud{^tei|d 
die^ matter right, is^ what the Company contend fbn as^.ie^il^S^ 
not tmly to the security of their Chma Trade, but to fte pefri(ia^:Mi 
safhty of their Indian empire, llipy will, I am persuaded, * 

objection to make the farther sacrifice of allotting to th»\ibe‘<tC jA# 
priviite Merchants, 'as n)uch more tonriage, tban was by 

dkf^Act of 1793, as there may arise a demand for# 
since t^is c^n be shown to be essential to the safdly of 46 im-» 
nions,. they have a righ*t to expect that alt trade India 
cottiiriue to t>e carried on, in ships, under dbeir immediate 
orexCluSy% ht theiri service. " 2 i 

ThW question, then, as it at present standg, between 
Ministers and the East India Company, docs not respect th^ ex* 
r ^ ~ , 

* Vide Papers respecting (he negociatioi^ &c, p^57. 

T » 

* Mr. Randre Jackson— vide Iris speech delivered at a General Pro* 

prietors, 5th May 1812, p. 13. 
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4uw|e {N^iwkgid of the excliisi^ piivile^ o# fww^- 

JfQnf apfi4iyide« it8elriiifoihree<b«at)(^^^^ h 

4*. life adteiisio^ o£{irival^ ships ii^ tiia^trmfef o£rJndia'/'ft^ 

d. Their a^t^sion from the outports, 

Ibeisuifnis^ie^sh^ofiiiferor burthen'ihtd^tbcrliiudel* 
iMtftsup^n the^8calc/contbiiipIa|ed inlhe firat^^fMWohf^of'Ais^ 
|i^j>ositiQP> tlutt jLord Melville proposed die alterations' 4il ^ibe 
]^i;if4af^ syBtci|i‘{Of^ trade «houId be carried iato/efieetJ^ ^4Sverr^fan 
l^cQtvi^fltBtiveljr limited scale)>aa at first intended bf htsiMajsstyt^s 
Mhus^fs^ 4^6 measure ^ill appear te be. inore'^thim aofeeienily 
pr6giiaii|,j(vhh mi$chief; while the benefita {o>be^'e!(pected fi^otn it^ 
,{Srei.Accot4ing/to the ackni^O^ledgment of iLord Meloille binifitelf^ at 
least, extrem^doubtftd. , But tfte two ulterior branches, brought 
forward by the successor Of that nobleman, immediately aftefe his 
re^remeiiiysfroai the Board ofrCoutrouI, are peculiarly^'M^bU cdlcu- 
latefi*'b^agS^^^^^eat)d accelerate the evils, Trluch^vroald have been 
occasioned i by the original brancJi iiv a smaller and it* slower 
degree. j ' * / .. - ' ' 

These evils 1 propose to consider in the following ^der $ and to 
show; — / ^ 1 ^ ^ 

1 . iTbat th^ establishment of an'unlimited interroiirse, by Private 
Ships, with India, would inevitably lead to the^olonizatioti of that 
coUntt^; which could not*' but^ terminate in its separation from 
Great Britain. • ‘ , 

% Thadf thia iiitercouraei particularly if carried on. tVont the 
outpovts^^ondin ^shifia4>ft«iiiall burthen/ wotdd be pyoddttivOof 
irre|(iilarityy amuggbng/ de|iredations, and even piracy, in the Indian 
^eass that its immediate effect' would bo materially to injurotho 
>^^empanya regular trade to-Ohiha \ and tfant it would endanger'the 
peffmsofBcy, -or occaHion'the enfire iutemipfioki of thtf mlcfc^^yse 
V with tliat eoudtry, lo.thc utter de}$rivatioi\ of anl article, become 
ess^hl at Iqgst to the <^oinfof ts of the inhabitants of this country, 
if^not ainabsdlutef necessary of life. ^ *i * 

3, TtijeAff home, die public rsvetH&b Wbuld suffer an immense 
]niiT|j|iy||py oommoditi^ of Ilufia jtn* alarming 'deterioration, in 
consmii^e of the smuggling ^which tinaVtndalbfy en^e, and 
witfa«private ^^tUyers a principal occupation, through- 



^ (he ^ Eaipife<t tfant ^ 

handed by the adJittonal ltolitc%(ef^1i«fel^^ 

^9i|{p9rtk»; land tltaitli».|iubtk; w^odd4|e)4if§fi^(fai^ 

Custom I|ouse officersi whom it would 
that purpose* » •♦t ^ tj a ♦ 

4v{yl|iat;iit.*returAMftd‘ aomitm^fiabrtio^ Im9^1|j$ki«!l^ 
%pife«^tbor}pHbUeiii)rouldiddri)e' iKXthtng?h^)lo^ 

.drluaiv^.proapdct ofi aqma|miceitoid>iAdf»i^otet|)€!d^ 

^et Hll£vidualflt/* who^ in tkcic eagdrhesitGoilMoVer 
a^ai^t4M'|>r^suifeiiei6iug*flrotn ihe^stagnatkm? 0!^ dbhUA^ 
«4iep!04M to overlook all obstaple% ;;w<ibld find m the 
ao much covi^ted^of ilie Indian IVadOi noitkki^ but d^dfi^i^efct 
audiTiun^ it bhihg absolutely iuoapy^leii bf * thk 
from a lamentable ignoraoee of faels, sti^pPsU* 
diistryicould effect. , t f * ‘ft * ^ 

Jnoffenng a detailed elucidadoi^tof these ptopositiddf^^ nii^ 
begiQvJhy Remarking that the prevention of coionhatiou hdPatwi^i, 
hithnrto, been a great and leadings principle in ottr *Ahidtic j^verh* 
inent; and that, unless some new light has recently broke 
sbpw u» that this grand measure of precaution hals been friended 
ill erroneous policy, it would appear tg be the part of wisdotU^^to 
continue in those paths; whith have been scr secairoiy^atidt j|>rosper- 
ously trodden by our predecessors. ’ r ^ ^ 

llie division of the natives of Asict ftito numerous casts^Und the 
principle of perpetuity which pervades this distinction, drone«tna^ 
so speak, constitute a source of security to the permad^ei ofr our 
East Indian Government, hittierfo*unparalleledin tlib bistdfyt^l^thc 
world f nnd, as there is no great probability that mankhid wQ utter 
again be edified by, a similar pheenokneooii, it ia rather^a pity that 
we should be in any* particular burry to adopt' ineasuref,iniid^b 
might prematurely destroy it. ^^Here* theimahn, so frequent^ in 
tj^e mouths of politicians, of divide and^govern/* pervaidesidik a 
practical shape, the population; jand stands comecratdd' by-lhe 
hand of time itself. Nor could diere be a state* idf things 
calc^idated to.fipsuret the happiness of,ar people, wKCkv^da in this 
instafl^ejitbe ^Tiews of their gavetnjors ara ibvariably flsreUU|^4>^» 
bbei;al,,eniy]itei)edjandbumaiiepoUfiy4 * ^ ^ ^ 

Ilere the facts completely rcoincide^wiih the tbeotpr 


^i^Nj60^p®^y' ■ t* I ' ' (ii*i ■t-' tjt ({ / Hfit i'‘ *«}'••'*** ^ « 

.J|J|%« th#p«!qplfly(rf 4^8 i^to^jnj^rbju 0^ i^ flief 

n»#I reR«»¥p<»^.tl?<!Se.,«s«st8*,c<}»isf|tuto^ ^ 

i)^fh^i|iRu«pc« o^oraU,. oirn\oBft,pn'^ gdwj^5^ 
p(pt|i»h8To b^en )>ut loldoni ^uijf feppieci^^. JTo 
cdj|i»toj|cesr perhaps mQfclW .tQ^an^pthorSj ina^jb^ att^urf 
api|djU foreign war» and ^uilefitine conmrationsi^ of tb^ 
Bri^^p^^essions in India. And^ nbilc they c^ist, they nrp coix-», 
ii^a £teat m^eaeurc. to obviatp the danger^ ^^hich uo}il({fm!» 
an^e from the, active ofteratioii^^f pjjb% ^nion> 
vil^^verspp in so extensive ^nd ^populous ft country^ piid |he 
{ippuit^tion of Asia resemble that of Europe or AntJ^rica,^ 
deed of any other portion of the worlds it is obvious |^at thp ppwer 
of t|ip sworA wonld afford but a<precarious security to the d^uration 
of'Bftti^sppiemacy in the East. As it is^ I do not see |^pos^ 
s^blf evenf that can ei^d^nger the stability of this pow^lh so 
iar^l^t n^ay depend upon these circumstances, but such a mix- 
&reigp population (which could only arise froin the tple- 
r^ee pf col<^Zj^tion), as would w;eaken, or obliterate these <^ba- 
rapiarff^ 9 featViiies of the native inhabitants. ^ 

I^^^s,,trne this principle of perpetuity, or stagnation, if you 
wrijl^ haa been regarded as a* misfortune^ by some very benevolent 
petsons, who, in th^ir ^eal for improvement, have wished tp see 
tbeni|Uves<5f India imitate,, e> earn then dies5,^the natives of Eu- 
rope. I rememljer to have heard an anecdote, to this, effect, rp- 
la{^ of a very worthy pw we judge, of the supreme court of judir 
in Bengal* , Asthefiist judges, whp jijere ^pointcjd to 
tvere proceeding by water to XDalcutU, perceiving some 
natives travelling along the muddy^ba^Sqf tbi^ 6ap- 
8!^Vxi%other C^^inber^i,”^ says Mr, Justice Hjde, I bc^pe, 
wid I rejturp tfi ^England, to see those *poor fellows 
boot?"^ Sir Kobeit^Cbdinib^s, 

I ^Mal henevoJepce; a better judge pf^b^iant nature, 



Wy simphcky of bis worthy pofleague*^ 

Allan the^pcrnianeqcy of., this singular and qlmraCteristic 
fei|fi!tre, which distinguishes the population of tbe East, depends. 
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lif "^iri ^TRIs'^&iidoiii^ 



lea^g^ traits XSil^ clferSfel^i 
tefl(l^H^poweilSily to "seciirfe^o 6)5 theiTiilS^arfce^dlSIj 



\<'OuW^e equaH^’iieiiainV whethcr^lt sfA^Qta aVi^^ 
chto|e ^fecteli* in the Airacter of itf^^^niiires by^’coi6ni2dR^’8r'* 
directly fioiji t^e Increasing nuitiher of colonists. ' '"^> \ 

one conversant * in fii&toV*, knoWrthaV it is &e 
cDt^jwf distant colonies, Whenever tkey^el a serise bf'ffeSr'tferb 
strfe^ffij to feel al«o an independence of* the niotHef cc&ifl^,ilYui 
to ^fc<?quire 'lhe^ djspo'sipon to embrace thb 'first favorable ^^jScr-- 
ta^^ty *6t thfovi^ing off their allegiance/ Intfia^banblbf 
to Ydrm aii exception to this general rule ; and T catn^t wdB Com- 
prehend hdw any man, wishing well to both conntrv^,^andr^n&ir^ 
stahd&ng tlieir tiUe Interests, can venture, in the preietlt fiolhScal 
sfki^ of the world, to recommend the addj^tioti df a' 

^tech cduld by possibility leacfto thdif'sepalatioii, ^ f*' 

ftow far the measure of admitting prtvke sKipiiSo thetiwdd^f 
Ilidia t>e of" this description, is what' we are *noty eistaminl. •'Stod 
I iftmk it will ippear manifest to the m^ine^srcapaciW' 

Rizalii^^n,* imd the 6thor evirconsequeiiCei^, Which hiTife oedS 
fientfed frOm^Ht/ w ould, e^jpecialfy on the dktelid^'sscalc¥e«^% 
sit^gfestfed, fee the inevitable results.' ^ f 

’ Connection between India arid BriiiitiJ^ in theif^iort&fer^W, 
as \l^lf as political relations, is essWtialiy^and in*itjrn6ttfreHi(ffe 
rSht fircnil any that has'^evcr existWUetW’^dfeh oth^¥ 
se^fifentfy, Ti||tory does not afFord'’us/ln’t^ift^re& 0 ttniV,i 6 ftl^^ 
rallel or analog- With respect or fatWJi^IhlTO^ 

gatlorf,*^ %\h‘iclf ^SlAne *is at preserff hi' questioti, cij^ftridlfise ^has 
shown that*'re|«I^ioti is a&fieceSsary t<j?TO Well btifig/itf laws 
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to the mainteiiaifcc of social order. Uut thn is altogether incom- 
patible with the ibc(isciiminatc* admission of prjvate ships^ m the 

inaiin^r proposed, to the tiade of India, '^hc threat distance be- 

. 5 ^ ’ .1 . >. ^ ^ c ^ i. 

extt'ul of coast, ^^hlch 

the numerous ports and 
islands, belonging ti^io many dlffeit^^nt 'fiations, by which ‘the 
conrscT^Sf the iiavigaliotl^ is interspi-sedV would afford so many 
facilities to •the deceptions and depredations of the evil disposed ; 
so maiv ^j.inptaUoU'i to those whose integilty is unconfirmed; and 
>o many chanc(‘s of t'liiding detection to those who may have com- 
mitted crimes, tluit I shouhl tremble the n*sult, both in a view ot 
public morals and of public safet\, of tlie gigantic experiment of 
freeing a coimm k e so\ast and so vngulai in its uature, fioni those 
sjfntaiy restraiiUs, iiiidei wliicli it lias so long increased and flo- 
rislnd. In the pre^'Cnt (onvuKed stale of the world, the rashness 
of\uch an (Aperinn rit could onl? be equalled by its crimiiialih. 
iThc* facility with which MinUtcis liave }ielded to the sd}icita- 
of those mercantile and inaiiufuctiiring bodies, who have. 
In their dreams, expected to derive incalculable advantagi s fiom 
the trade to India being laid open to prnate ships, could alone 
have been foi^dcd on an erroneous belief that it is practicable to 
make regulations, in India and in Europe, which would obviate 
the dangers that^are jiutly apprehended from that bold and extra- 
oi^dinaiy measftrc. But all men of experience on the subject, 
know that this expectation is utterly absurd. By what code bf 
regulations,, indeed, could adequate lestraints.bii on the 

conduct of persons trading to rndia, independent of the Company’s 
control, and navigating ships not in their service ? Ilei]>ecting the 
Code proposed, w liich is to effect those wouAts, w e have hitherto 
dofived no information. 

ti€t us trace the probable progress of this new^ navigation. — 
A private, independent ship arrives at a port in India. She there 
discharges the wliole, or such part of her cargo as suits her con- 
venience; reloads ; and proceeds (if the Eastern Archipelago be 
comprehended in the space which they arc to be allow ed to navi- 
gate) to* some of the isiftnds adjacent to China, to^^New South 
Wale^lo the South-West Coast of America, to the Cape of 
Gotm^Iope, or in short to any part of Asia, Africa, Europe, or 


iween tne s ; tne immense 

encircles the BrlliS^; territories in India : 
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America ; even to Franc^i or the Uniteii States, ,if at pcace^ with 
this country : fp(| it mu^t be presumed that ^ir^thc owners 
percargoes of such s^hips^ not in the Couipaiiy, or their agents 
would remain the rigjit of directing tlieir ulterior dt^^nations. Le^ 
us supposCj, what would very frerjueutly happen,^ that, the comman- 
ders, or supercaigoesysAver^ also the owiuts of such. ships ; aud 
that, instead of embarking i}»r any defiuLve voyage, thcjr Viaw was 
to avail thenisclves of such favorable oppditunities as might oceur, 
of engaging in profitable adventures, without being very scrupu- 
lous about the mean^. Might not ;idvcnturers of this d^scnptiooi 
after navi ng perpetrated thc<, most flagitious acts, even robbery or 
piracy, against the n.itivej of India, oi other acts of a more public 
nature^ aft'ectiug politically the inUTests of the Hast India Com- 
pany, And Inipunit}, or even welcome and protection, by taking 
refuge in France or Arneika ? Might not inan> such adventurers, 
under the pretence of commerce, » act as agents for, and be regu- 
larly^niployed to convey to India the emissaries of the powers at 
W'ar with this counlrv, or whose policy in peace is adverse to 
prosperity ? Tins, as every one is fully aware of, who knows the 
nature of man,^and the statj? of India, is not to pioclaim ideal or 
imaginary evils ; but to anticipate < eftaiii and ind^table results. 
If there iire„in this countiy, men ba^e enough to tou fieuch pri- 
soners in escaping from captivity, is it unchaiitahle to believe that 
there aie others who would coiivev’the emissiuips of that nation 
to our J^ast India colonies;^ seeing that the chances of detection 
and punislimeiil aic so much diminished by the distance? What 
securities could the East India Company, or the nation ^exact of 
the owneis of ships, not in their service, especially those sailing 
from the out-ports, which might not easily be eluded ? Supppsing 
securities were exacted, even to the full amount of the value of 
the shi]), ill case ot any niiscoiuluct duiing the voyage, what degree 
of safety would be found in this measure? In case o/ detection, 
the lea! or ostensible owners might evade the imi>ending storm, 
Jjy taking shelter in a foieigii or hostile port ; or tliey might choose 
to abide the issue, having insured conipeusatipn for the ‘forfeiture, 
fr(>m the individuals or the goverimiients, whose projects t)ieir 
vessels were serving. 

Tliesc are conscciuenccs which ought to be sufficient, indepen - 
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of colonizatiooi to alar^i inenpffeasQnal^le ad<jl 
aob^^alculatioi)#^ Cut when wo reflect^ tliuieve^.Qno of tlie3e pcft: 
yate ahip|. might allbw the whole of their ijjlritbb crevvs, (o .quit 
them hiplndi;^ to be replaced^by l-ascars, or foreign European am- 
or that, tflfeir dii?ciplihe" being necessarily inferipr, to that of 
th^^mpmays smp^ their crcvva might i:xll abandon them; ^ and 
aOiprecautions or 'K::striGUoa'>, \v|aeh it is possible to devise^ 
C^n prevent, these results in part ; it must be obvious how rapkUj 
the measure of laying open the Trade to India, tp private ships, 
;,<i(^l(ra(r€elerate the progress of colonization , * 

./jthor could this progress be eithe^* prevented or iiiipeticd, as 
SOKU^ have crioueously supposed, by any measures of the local 
governments, which would not bear a character of despotism int 
codfsistent with the slate of societj in that part of our dominions. 
Persons having made a losing voyage by trade (which would be 
the -case w^th a great many, if #private ships were allowed) would 
be desirous, wi{h ,llie very best intentions, of repairing theirj'psses 
khy a residence in India. Others, having olFers of an advantageous 
settlement, might clandestinely, or by connivance, quit their ships. 
Some might be left behind fi om siclvness> and sonie abandon their 
situation in dkg^st. 'fhe number of persons who, actuated by 
one or sever^TOf all these \arious motives, or determined by otlier 
circunostances of accidemt or of choice, would seek to better their 
coiKCtion by ipmaiuing in ’India instead of letuining with their 
ships to Europe, would, it may rcasq,nably boovpccted, frequently 
bear a considerable proportion to the whole number of the crew ; 
and having procured themselvt s an establishment, how could the 
local goverumeiits, while they conducted themselves as qni<?l, 
peaceable, and lo}aI subjects obligelhr.se persons, without appear- 
excjessively ligorous, (;r even cru<*l, to reiinqui.sU the csta- 
blishmefij^ which tliey had obtained, and to uturii to Europe w'' 
hire supposing the local go\crnmeuts to have the means 
of i^c^tuioing ail persons so ciiciim.stauced, a thing evidently 
•impossiblci witlioijt the introduction of a s\ stem of police incon- 
sistent . with till idcu'^ of British Oovernineiit. if it were even, 
practicable, by the sliictost vigilance, to oppose at tili^onMnence- 
nient some sort, of limits to tho inundation of e^iigrants which 
IvouldtHns poui'into India, it is evident that tliese limits could not 



1)c long cfF^ctual. The present rest]i€d<^ns beiiig removed/' fte 
progress of emig fati on * would nierense' ip 2 geometrical rattlfllie 
kiducements to new colonists increasing ki that'prOpOttiM^O'tte 
number of the old ones. ^ ^ h 

• Of the effects that would result in ttts tespectfrom layiiDg^^Optm 
tbeTrade to private shipv, sonje reasonable copjectnre may foMed 

by contemplating the nuinlSer of Kurop^ns that Have sealed iit 
Irtdia^ from the Company's chartered ships, notwithstanding the 
strict bonds by which these are connected with their employers. 
In cases of irregularity the Company can Withhold from the 
their freight ; tliey can inul^'t the captains and depiivie them of 
their commands ; they can dismiss the officers from their service. 
But even the great power which the Company thus possess over 
,thl^ owners, captains, and officers of their regular ships has not 
always been sufficient to prevent their crews from forming a re- 
sidence in India. How much nr»re feeble then, or rather what a 
nullity w'ould be their authority over private ships, of which the 
owners, commanders, and officers would, under the s}stem pro^*. 
posed, be wholly independent of them ? 

But the emigration to India would by no means be confined to 
those descriptions of persons, who m*ght casually ouit their ships 
in order to form a residence in that country. Thereare many cir- 
cumstances, and among tliem the fforisliing and secure state of 
the British dominioiis, w hich now more tlian formerly produce a 
tendency to the colonization of Asia. Those who w'cnt with 
permission, at former periods, to the East Indies^ under the 
denomination of free-iiiariners, or who casually remained fhere 
and settled as merchants or traders, with licenses from the Com- 
pany, invariably went abroad with Ihe view, after having realised 
a competency or a fortune, of returning to spend the evening p( 
their days in their native country. Now, however, th^'^ortunes 
are not so easily acquired, and that the mode of iiviUg among 
Europeans in India is considerably improved, many persOns,;who 
would have gone formerly with the intention of returning, wfll 
proceed to tfa t country, assured of the stability of the British power, 
with a desi^Fof making it a permanent residence. 

‘ Thus the British Empire itself, should this feeling extend, an 
effect which the measure in contemplation is admirably calculated 
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to produce, suffer an alarming depopulation : and it no 

less reasonably tq be expectcii that, under the fisting pressure of 
war and despotisni in other countries, atii immense emigration 
would Jake i^ace from almost all parts of tlie world, which would 
^n^uratly coii^i^te in India, as being now tlie most favored 
uf^m of peace, scc^ity, and plenty. op 

result could noN^fait to be fa|iher accelerated by the pro* 
gross of events in South America, New South Wales, and other 
countries, which, from their position, would always, if navigation 
‘’)^e "uiTrestrained, have a considerable intercourse with the Coin* 
p&y*a territories : and the additional intercourse, upon the return 
of peace, of the nations now in hostility •s\ith us, would powerfully 
contribute tow'urd the same end. 

•Up on the whole, in reviewing this measnr(‘ in all its bearii^s, 
the conclusion which w'e are obliged to form is, 'jlhat if the object 
int^ded were to encourage emigration to India, a better or a 
more appropriate plan could scarcely have been devised for that 
purpose, than that of granting unlimited permission to private 
diips to trade to tluit country; And how, 1 would ask, is the 
permission to be limited? If licciibes from the Company should 
be deemed necessary, how fan they, without the grossest inconsis- 
tency and injustic e, be granted to some merchants, and to some 
ahip-owncis, but refused to others ? If they should not be deemed 
necessary, then every pers6n in the kingdom, who has the ability 
and the fancy to embark in such ^in undertaking, may fit out a 
ship for India, and di'jpatch her at whatever period he jilcascs, 

' Thus India w ould' be colonized ! 

With respect to the effect which that result would produce on 
the pc'imancncy of its connexion with Great Britain, no man, 
1 should think, will be hardy enough to deny that it would prove 
ultima^ly fatal ; and the only difference of opinion which could 
reasonal^ arise, would be respecting the precise period at which 
their ^paration would happen. 

The next proposition is, that openmg the Trade of India to 
private ships would be productive of irregulai ity, smuggling, depre- 
dations, and even piracy in the Indian Seas ; that it ^uld interfeie 
xnatcrially with the Company's reguhr Trade ta China, and even 



endanger tbe permanency of, or entirely interrupt, the inter^ur^t * 
with that countr)’. | % - t 

Under the system of 0pen Trade proposech there is not a jtoujGt 


that, in so vast a range, of coast mam •'oppoif unities^ -oiild occur, 
in places to which British laws and British protecVoii ha\e 


fully extended, of plund^ng,i over-reaching hr otherwise nig|^ 
treating the mild and inofFensrtre inhabitams : and, although the 
iidturailove of justice would with m'in> prevail ovei all*tempta>- 
pons, yet there are others who would allow thomselves.JU^. bg 
seduced into acts of violence, trCacheiv, or deception, which tW 
facility ot* escaping punishment# would icnder too alluiing to be 
always resisted. However fve may be advanced in refinement, I 
am not aware tliat, in respect to yiiind morale, the present time^j^* 
are much superior to what they were a ccntuiy ago ; and we kudvr , 
that, at that period, a regular s\ stem of piiacy was organized by^^ 
the interlopers, who frequented the Ifldian Seas to the gicat incon-^ , 
veniepce and loss of the Bast India Compan>, and the impribon- 
meut By the native poweia, of their most valuable servants.* Some . 
of the piiatical vessels, wbith then infested those seas, vveie even 
fitted out by British subjects, from New York, and other parts 
of Aineiica, then under our ow^ii don;inion * It 1% true, the 
present state of India by land, and that of our naval power in 
the Eastern Seas, would render such pi ejects now* much more 
hazardous. But it, from these ciiciimstances, private ^adventureis 
should seldom be daring enough venture upon absoluy^ piracy, 
they would stdh liave^ sufficient temptations ahcl oppou**^ t 

commit niiuyfir dcpiedations. ./ 

The injury which would arise fiom this somcc to the C ^mpany'^ 
Chiua Tra^<i w equally |:ci tain, but of much greater 
It was a jucHicious precaution of the Court of Directors,^ ^ th a view-"p 
to the safety of this trade, to desire that private ^ : 

piohibited ifroxn having access to the Molucca Tslancl^, Easte/n 
Archipel^figo. But even this restriction, although^^ undoubtedlyff 
some, w.ould, I apprehend, be but a very slender j -curity against 

/ ^ 

* Vtide Bruce s Aunals of the East loau Conjpao), ^ ol. ii f PP- 204 and . 

le 

j * Ibid. pp. 2J3 and £71 
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the danger. ^Private ships would find it profitable to bring fiome 
teas. The tcinptatiori to smuggle an' article, |\vltich bears ninety- 
six per rent, duly ad vaforemy is too great to be resisted, in the 
first hisla)ic\, fioni the mere apprehension of remote detection and 
puni^'limcnt. L is an evil winch can only be resisted, m limine, by 
some such system cf rcstiiction a tbit wlilch at present exists. 
j\nd hence, it may tie pronoimcecl, without reserve, that to lay 
open the East India Trade to private ships w^ould bo, in other 
%voi J.", to lay the foundation of an illicit commerce, more extensive^ 
'and niorc3 injurious in its conMccpienccs, than any that has ever existed 
in the world. ^ 

Even were the ships of individuals })rohibitc(l from visiting the 
Molucca Islands, wliicli however Ilis Majesty’s Ministers have 
Ahow'ii some reluctance to accord, encouragement w'ould still arise 
to the exportation of leas and oIIkt eommodities from China, to 
answer ihe demand occasioned by these ships. These commodi- 
ties would iind their way to some central ports in the Indian Seas, 
which would in such case become large depots ; and thus, from 
the inordinate profits which w'ould attend each successful voyage, 
an immense and a regular system oi clandestine Trade, xvould 
.spontaneously spring'Up*! It would iiot be in human ingenuity to 
prevent it. Neutral and hostile nations would think it their in- 
terest to prcUect and encourage sneb a traflic : and this very cir- 
ciuiistaiice* might lay the foiindatioiTi ol m w wars. 

Whevever peace shall tid/'. piac'^ country and France 

(and^^^.^ cannot be eternal), llie evils arising from ilV** source may 
iiatura be expected to increase. It w ould be 
siippos^^^ hat, ut whatever peiiod that event may ha ppr'b 
be in a '^^j^ialion entirely to dictate tlie c )nditions of thf 
that the will not aspire to the restoration ofl^*^ 

possessjot,^’ at least the islands which we have recentlp 
a,^ equivahf^ts for other objects, w'hicli he may be 
relinquish. T n the €\ont, then, of onr being obliged"^ restore 
the Islands oVManritius and Eourbon, would they not 
convenient dmots for Clandestine Trad<3.^ Andris it noil 
probable that, ^vith this very view, they would be declare'^ 
ports? Madagf car, Manilla, and oilier places not within 
jurisdiction, wodd also naturally become the resorts of such 


3 
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commerce. We could not, if at peace with thes^ nations, prevent 
prench, Aniericjan, Spanish, or Portuguese sjiips from bfipging 
teas from China, for^^ho purpose of lodging tRem at these depots; 
nor the ships of our .own private merchants from touching at such 
ports, in order to purchase those teas witli the view of smuggling 
them into Great Britain, or some inlc'rmediate ports. 4 

Upon the return home o'l* those priva*J^ ships the Azores, the 
Western Islands, the Mudeiras, would afford converjent stations 
for carrying on lliis traffic to any degree: every part of the coasts 
*of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, would oftS^ sit^^nr 
facilitfes : and, in the event^ of importation from India being ex- 
tended to the out-portsfas uo7V proposed, the most extensive and 
systematic smuggling could not be ob\iated by all the efforts of 
the legions of Custom-I louse Officers, supposing these persons to 
do their duty, whom tlu! goveiimicnt miglit think fit to appoint. 

Were iinportatiow even confivied to the port of London, as at 
first proposed by Ministers, the coasts of Cornwjill and-France, 
the Islands of ,I(‘rs(;y and Guernsey, would present to adventurers 
abundant opportunities of Miccossfully carrying on an illicit Trade, 
on a very large scale. 

But independently of these numerous facilities, so fertile in 
expedients is the genius of 'IVade, that places of rendezvous might, 
and no doubt would, be appointed, in different latitudes and longi- 
tudes, at which smaller vessels wouhf be directed tp wait for those 
of a larger size, in order to Juke cliarge of the clandestine part of 
their cargoes, to be conveyed to places where it could be disposed 
of with advantage, promptitude, and safety. 

If, in the course of such voyages, these private ships should 
occasionally captured, their clandestine trade seized, or their regu- 
lar cargoes confiscated, the mischiefs to the East India Compsmy 
and to the revenue, would not thereby be in the smallest degree 
diminished. It would only be a transfer of proiierty*®^ from the 
hands of the private trader to those of the crews of our men of 
war, or of the Custom-House officer. Li proportion to the extent 
to which this clandestine trade might be carried on, whether the 
adventurers in it should be gainers or losers, would the profits of 
the Company and the revenues of the Crown be diminished ? . 

With respect even to the fair private Trade, although it would 
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nr.t fto muchaffeci, the revenue (it would, Iiow'cvor, in no iuconsidef- 
ablc degree, increase the expenccs of cpllectin^ it), the struggle 
which would take jilace, could not fail to jrrove injurious to the 
Company, in their coiporate capacity, which has been 

given to tlicin in ^KTpetnity, they would of course surmount the 
competition ot all indivi»dual livals. Jn this irivalship, every honest 
private competitor won](‘>l undoul)tcdlyr be ruined. But we shall 
suppose, for the sake of the argument, that the individual Mer- 
cliants carrying on a fair private Trade to India, slioidd prevail 
over the Company, what difference could it make to the Public, 
whether the Company or llicir privatp rivals, were the lirsf to be 
riiinedr Cue tiling is quite certain, tliRt it 'is the illicit Trader 
alone w'ho w'oiild benefit by the change. And if the measure' of 
admitting private slops, of all sizes, and from all ]>oits, to trade 
to India, in dt'fiaiKaj of all these dangers, is to be carried into effect, 
I om of opinion, that the Bill by ^vbich it is to be enacted, ought to 
be deno'initiated an act for establishing, protecting, and extending 
illicit coiinncice between fndia and Britain.’^ 

It is well known, that enough of tea for the coris!iinptiori of the 
whole United Kingdom has always been supplied, in an unadul- 
terated state, and at reasonable pi ices, by the East India Compa- 
ny ; and that from this source has arisen their principal commercial 
profits.* Let us now inquire what would be the effects upon 
these profits of admitting private ships to the Trade of India. An 
increased demand for tea, and a consequent rise in the price cS 
that article;j' would nnmediately take place in China; while 
the competition of illicit Traders, by producing a superabundant 
•upply, would occasion a fall in tlie price of the same commodity 
at home. '^Tlius the profits of the Company would be unfavora- 
liy affected, by a double operation. The revenue, depending upon 
this source, it is obvious, w'ould be almost wholly annihilated. 
And what w'ould the consumer benefit by the change ^ While 
the abatement, which it w ould occasion, oii the retail prices, could 
not be sensibly felt, even by the poorest persons in society, the 
sophistication, ^ hich would in consequence take place, of an article 


' Tweftty-flve millions of pounds of various kinds of tea is tbs average quantity 
•old at the Company’s sales iu the year. 
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Uecoine a necespary of life throughout the British doiuiuions^ would 
diminish the comfor.Js, and might injure the Iwalth, of al 100*31 every 
member of the community. And thus, from a measure pregnant witii 
danger to so many various iuleiosts, it cannot b< 5 said that a single 
incidental benefit is pj pmised to the public. 

^rhe Company, crippleci as they wouly llien be, coi Jd no longer 
afford to export to Chiiia^ as they hiue been accustomed to do, 
at au immense loss, to the annual amount ot a million sterling of 
the metals and woollens of Great Britain. And thu^'feome of 
our West staple commodities, contrary to tlio fallacious expecta- 
tions entertained by. map^V of those who deal in them, would, in- 
stead of experiencing an increase, suffer, from tlie measure pro- 
posed, au immediate diininutibii of vsale. 

So assured, ind(?ed, were the Proprietors of the Cornwall 
Mines, of the loss that would ayse on the sale of their products in 
China, if exported on their own accounts, (and the^saiTie appre- 
hensions would, of course, be entertained by private Merchants) 
that they thought proper to decline the liberal offer of the Com- 
pany, to convey annually twelve hundred tons of their metals to 
that country, freight free. 

The annual sacrifices thus made by the Company at the shrine 
of the public, partii ularly in respect to woollens and metals, they 
were enabled to bear, both b> the p^nfits of ihar liomoward cai- 
goes, and by the mutual support wliu h llu ir territorial leveniie, 
and commerce, afforded to each other. Jtoiu therf mixed cha- 
racter of Sovereigns trtid Mereliauts, they were enalJled to effect, 
what it is utterly impossible that indi\ lduul>, in their mere coiUv 
mercial capacity, should have the power to aeeoinphsh. 

From all these cohsiilerations, it follows, that the jdan of grant- 
ing liberty to Private Ships to trade; to India, even if they should 
be excluded from the luslcrn Aiehipelago, is a ccitain, although 
an indirect, mode of depriving the East India Company 0/ all.lbo 
benefits of the China Tiade; and may, eventually, deprive the 
inhabitants of these Kingdoms of one of the most essential necessa- 
ries ol lite ; — an article, which seaH:<;ly an individual from the 
throne to the cottage can now dispense with, and which ohietly 
administers to the subsistence of the very poorest of 

society. 
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If the Moluccas, indeed, were to be iiiclude(| in the tract 
which Private Ships tfre to be permitted fo itavigate, the ruin of 
the Company's China Trade would be considerably more direct and 
rapid ; and the danger of the deprivation of Tea to the inhabitants 
of these kingdoms much more** imminent. islands, as stated 

by the Deputation of ihl Court of L^Srectors, would liold out 
irresistible temptations to lawless European Settlement, enter- 
prize, and adventure, before which die Company’s Cliina Trade 
must sink,^ as this maritime n'sort would certainly become the very 
focus of dangerous and illicit intercourse with the Continent of 
India.” . 

As this private trade would of course be carried on by a spe- 
cies of adventurers, who would not be much disposed to restrict 
themselves either to legal, or moral means, in order to render their 
voyages profitable, they would no*, if it should appear to them to 
be condv.cive to that end to proceed into the China Seas, think it 
necessary to pay a very scrupulous lei^ard to the limits that might 
be assigned to their destination by the New Charter. In this man- 
ner, an iiidi'finite number of uneonnerted iMnopeans, with view's 
of the most irregular kind, would find their way to the borders of 
the Chinese tcrriloriis. We know' how siis))iciou.s that govern- 
ment has alway s bteu of stiangers; how indilVerent in general to 
foreign iiUerronrse ; that lheve\en banished llie. luiropeans, at one 
period, to Macao: and that it is only by the great influence of the 
East India C^)m})aiiy, and the regular conduct of their Servants, 
that their ships are allowed to \islt Canton, and their Supercargoes 
to reside there, dining one part of tin* year. 

Vv hai, then, anouM Ik* the consequence of that sort of Inter- 
course, which might he expected to take place, between the na- 
tives of China and Europeans of the description I have just men- 
tioned, after the regular Ships, and the accredited Authorities, 
should* leave Canton r Nothing hut disorder, and the ultimate 
exclusion of all Euro})eans from China ! An event, that w'ould 
involve in its consequences, four millions of revenue ! — a million 
of export! — the employment of a large fleet of most excellent 
Ships, each of w'arlikc equipment ! — the ruin of private Specula- 
tors ! — the })alsying of the functions of the Company ! — and, th^ 
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d^pnvation of an article, which has now become lo all ranks of 
British subjects, a j:iecessary of life ! * 

llie Commercial ii)tercourse between Cliina'^and Russia, by 
land, it is \vell known, has, upon similar grounds, been frequently 
interrupted. This haj)peued in 178.); and the cbmmunicatlou 
was not re-openod till 1 jy'*, being a per iod of seVen years/ riiis 
measure has always originated with the C|/inese Government, by 
whom the orders for shutting and re-opening the communication, 
between the two countries, have usually been issued several months 
*Tcfore they have been made known to its subjects by the (ioveru- 
ment Of<* Russia.^ 

We come now to considiir tfie etfects, which this measure would 
have upon the revenue. It has lu'cn ahead} staled that the loss 
to the public revenue of this country, in the event of opening the 
trade to India to private Ships, would be in the direct ratio of the 
illicit Trade, wiiicli, under coJoi; of this (A)ininei ce, might be 
carried on. ^J"he quaniity of Tea at present iinpoited ecing quite 
vsufficient for the consuinptiou of the iidiahitants of these kingf 
doms, it must be obvious, that an additional importation would 
not necessarily be accompanied by an additional consumption. But 
ihe increased sup])Iy, from illicit Trade, would occasion a dimhm- 


* Tills lias boi'ii i ppi o-ciitod by ^oniv as a peiioil of war liotvv/'cii and Chi' 

tia. But ^\^■ luve ncM r lu'cird of liatllos hrtwocn Russian and, Chiuovso, Annies. 
And il apjioais most reasonable to Ixjievc, lhatcoimneicial irregularities ^^clc the 
I'Ole groniul of the iiitciiujition of iiilercoui»e, nhieh took jilucc^at tins period, 
between the two nali()if>. s 

* Vide Airida\ its of Joseph Fawell, in a pamphlet entitled, “'I’lie Right of 
c\<iy Riitish iMerehant lo trade within tln^ Gcogiaplneal limits dehned by the 
Chatter of the Fast Tudia Company, vjiulieatcd, Jcc. ” T. Cec -p, 71 — 
7d. 

The author of this Pamphlet thinks it would be quite expedient and just, 
drpii^c the Fast India Company of the e.xelusiv*' j)n\ilege of the trade to- 
China, on tlie ground of some iniseondurt which ho alleges agitiiist Ptcir i^ciUt 
in that ruuiitiy. • 

Another writer, on the same side, after having roundly pronounced ihe present 
Company ineairable (from tlieir long c.xpeiieiiee 1 presiiine), very gra\ely assures 
ns that a vcw Company (without any experience) w ould be much better qualified 
to conduct this trade ' • And he proposes tliak this inspired Compan) should 
pay one million a year to govcnmient !!! iyo much fur the opponents ot the Coh^' 
puny. 
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,tion of the quantities sold at the Company's sales, artd of tho 
prices ; and thus, iii two ways, effect a /iiminutipn of the revefluc. 
It can scarcely ibe ^necessary to observe, tha^ the expence of maino 
taining the legions of Custom-House Office r3, whom it would be 
deemed expedient, under the system proposed, to appoint to the 
out-ports, would operate aVarther diminution of the revenue; and 
that it could not fail tdhe otherwise ^very obnoxious to those, who 
are of opi|uoii that the increase of all such appointments, by unduly 
augmenting the influence of the executive power, must trench upon 
the prhlciples of iho constitution. 

But even at the price of this additional odium and expbnce, it 
would be so irnpiacticable to prevent, er e\'en to oppose a barrier 
to smuggling, if ships were permitted to unload at the out-portji, 
that it would almost of necessity feeconie the principal occupation 
of the individual adventurers, who might engage in the East India 
Trade. The fair individual trader could not Jong successfully 
compcJte with the Company, who would of course continue tbeif 
commercial operations, in their corporate capacity', as long as they 
were not an entire loss, or until, by the irregularity of the inters 
lopers, the coimniinicalion with China should be entirely stdpped. 
One of the inevitable elfects of the competition between the Com- 
pany and the fair pii\ate trader, operating in conjunction with the 
high duties upon Tea, would be to render smuggling, with all its 
risks, by far the most gai^dng trade; and, “in fact, however 
covered or disgui.scd, it would becoi^ie the principal ohject/' 

Under lha system in question, tin ii, even in the Jjmited shape 
originally propo’^eJ, ii may very fairly be maintained, that ail the 
regulations whicli the utmost extent of human ingenuity could 
devise, would not be suflicient to prevent smuggling, as it w'ould 
be the most biciative, fiom becimiing the principal object of those, 
A’ho should embark in the East India Trade. And theie can be 
still less doubt that the evil Avould be farther aggravated, in aa 
far as k is capable of aggravation, by the ulterior projects of allowing 
access to Private Ships to the Molucca Islands, and entrance into 
the out-ports of thesis Kingdoms ; but more especially by the ad- 
mission into the trade of v>\ssels of inferior burthen. 

Such vessels could, in India, go into minor porta, and more 
cssily form connection with the natives ; and their intercourse, 
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Vrfd Consequent irregularities, would be such as neillfer the vigilance 
pbwer'of the Indian Ooverninents, would j>e^ble to discover 
or dbntrodl. * On their return, they could enter tKb small ports of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and easily dude the vigilance, or 
|[>eirchase the connivance of the Ciistoip-House Officers. 

• That his Majesty’s A'fhiisto.rs should not have felt the force, and 
admitted the validity of the irrefutable arguments adduced by the 
Deputatign of the Court of Directors, against admitting vessels of 
♦his description to a participation in the India Trade, is^tome 
extraordinary, and almost unaccountable. On tliis subject, the 
deputation express themselves»in the following terms ; — “ In short, 
if a mere chance outward, fur the sake of smuggling homeward^ 
was tlie speculation and the ojjject of adventurers, undoubtedlj 
small Ships would best answer thein purpose ; but if an honorable 
commercial intercourse with India was the object of Government, 
it coaid only be maintained by Ships of a respectable siz*^, and suit- 
dble equipment as to stores md force, under the conduct of able 
add responsible commanders and crews.” 

That the size of the ships, and the respectability of their equip- 
ments, are of importance, in a political, as w ell as in a commercial 
view, is evinced by the different degrees of respect paid to the 
Company’s legular ships, and to those of the American traders, 
in the Eastern Seas, The large ships of tlic Company, equipped 
add disciplined as they arc, and navigated by gentlemen of educa* 
tion, rank in society, and nautical skill, command rcs|ject, aud in- 
sure ebeflieiice, from the natives of India. But shouId*a rabble of 
vessels, of all sizes and dcuoimnatioiis, be admitted to the Indian 
Seas, it requires not the gift of prophecy to foretell that, w'ith 
much immediate mischief to the company, and almost the annihi- 
lation of the revenue arisimr from the regular trade, their courts 
w*ill be marked with irregularities and crimes, that will bring inde- 
lible disgrace on the British character and name in the Eas^t, and 
lead eventually to the interruption of all intercourse with the Chi- 
nese Empire.' 


* .Siijce th(i al)oyc was written, this point appears to have been abandoned 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. — Vide ‘‘Papers respeetin" the N'^gociation for 4 
Renewal of the liist India Company’s Exclusive Privileges, p. 170. 
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But farther/ the uhole of this measure appears to me to be a 
<?eparture, on the part of Ministers, from their implied agj cement 
with the East India Company, which professed to found the re- 
newal of their Charter, on the principles of*the Acts of 1784 and 
1793- It is also, in its tvyo ulterior ramifications, a complete de- 
viation from the principles upon which* 'Ihe negociation between 
Lord Melville and the East India Company, had begun and pro- 
ceeded. It is even dirc^rllv repugnant and contradictory . to his 
Lordshi^^'s consent to the sixth proposition of the Court of Direc- ^ 
tors, namely, that the whole of the Indian Trade sliould he brought 
to the Pori of London, and the egoods sold at the Company’s 
sales.” ^ * 

This mode of proceeding, wopld sc'cm to con\oy no very une- 
quivocal intimation that the h^ast India Conij)any are not consi- 
dered as possessing any rights, beyond what may suit the view\s of 
expediency of his Majesty’s M'inisteis, for thc^ lime being, to per- 
mit them to retain ; all hough I do not imagine that such a propo- 
sition will be assented b\ ibem in tenms. Of this, more lujrcalter. 

But even if the Easl India Company were deemed to possess 
no positive rights, the e vils which the Court of Directors have 
shown, by a series of the* most enlightened ieasf>ning, founded 
upon their long expcnicnce, juid an intiniati' knowledge of 
facts, niiKst rei*vdt to the Company, to tlu‘ leveiiuc, and to the 
Empire!, from* the meditated change, ought, in my oj)ini()n, to be 
sufficient to ir.dnee. Miuihli rs to pause, and rc-eonsidor their de- 
termination. It behoves them to lelh c l, tlial,^unless they can call 
into their scn vice a ch^grej; of ingenuity that is altogether superna- 
tural, — by which the })jevcntion of eolonixation, and of sniuggling, 
can be remlerecl compatible with permissic'^i to Private Ships, of 
'trll^orts and sizes, lo trade to India, and to enter the oiit-porls of 
these Kingdorris, — they will subjeei tliemsc lves to the imj)utatioii 
of making a radi and ill-considered o\i)eiinienl, of yielding to a 
senseless and unfounded clamor, and of courting a hollow 
popularity. If, besides, it should appear that the East India 
Company are actually possessed of positive rights, it would 
be to incur a djeadfiil Vesj)onsibility, to introduce innovations, 
prima facie no less injurious and unjust towards that great body, 
than in their immediutc; and obvious consequences, palpably preg- 
nant with calamity to the whole Empire. 
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It Is difficult not to be persuaded tlial, in this niattef, ^linisters, 
as they cannot be supposed fo have meditated the jifin of the East 
India Company by a side wind, have not acted from conviction; 
biit that they }ia\c allowed their I'etler jiulginents to be borne 
down by the clamors of ceitaiii petition^Ts, who know not the 
consequences of what they ar^i demurulin^,^ or that tiiey have 
timidly yielded to a presumed m^cessitv aiis’ni^^ from llie pressure of 
the times. Tins, howt ver, is matter oi little consecpieuce ; for- 
\\« are not inquiring; into motives, but elfects. Tlie laving open 
the trade ti) India to the out-ports, has l^en I'i'lly d- noiiunated a 
question of existence with die l^ast India Conijiany. But it is 
also caiciilated to alTect no h‘ss vitallv that poi tion of the j)ublic 
revenue, which depends upon the ri‘gnlar India I’lade : and, in its 
uitunate < >nsequcnces, (‘veii the integrity and sidety of the f>ritish 
empire. On this question, his Majest}s Ministers have sliown 
much inconsistency. They expressly declare their coi»virtion, 
that the great interests o( polici/ and of revomCy as well as of the, 
Ji, a fit India re<|uire, ‘Mhat iho. cx/Jl/ig ?‘c^f mints res*- 

peeling the inlercoursc with China should conliniio; and that the 
exclusive Tiade in Tea should be pn'servt'd to the Company.*^ 
Yet the direct, and almost immediate etfet't of the measure, which 
they wo ? l’ piopose, w'ould be, according to the best judgment of 
those who Inn e mo>t knowledge of the ^snbj(‘ct, to nlestroy every, 
vestige of those exclusive j>riv lieges, w hich they thus 'admit Jo be 
necessary to the ])oIic) of llie Kiftpireat large! ^ 

It has already been^'idly demonstrated, in the celebrated Letter of 
Messrs. Craiit and Parrv, and in the subsequent correspondence of 
tJie Court of Directors with the Board of Coritroul, and is indeed 
universally ackiiowlcdgtAl b\ those wlio are acquainted with tho 
subject in all its bearings, that tlu‘ rontiiiuauee of an exckisiv0 
trade to China, or even of intercourse willi that country, is alto-: 
gether incompatible with the admission of private ships to ^ihe 
trade of India, especially if their biirllien should bo discretionary, 
if they should have access there to the Molucca Islands, and to 
the out-ports of these Kingdoms upon their n'turn. 

It is ill fact the opinion of many, that should this measure, with 
its various ramifications, be persisted in by Ministers, it would be 
utterly impossible that the Company should go on for any length of 
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tiliie:''and tWit it would be much more advisable now to begin to 
up their Concern, than be obliged tt> do s'o a few years hence, 
ip;^er Still more unfavorable circumstances, and with moie iiiipo*- 
yeriahed means. 

It has been shown, that the immedialg consequences of the com- 
petition, which wov'^ld arise, not so much from the fair as from 
the clandestine trader, under color of this coinnierce, would be, an 
abridgment of the Company’s sales, and a sinking of their finances. 
Evepts which would soon be followed by the necessity of reTin- 
quishing their great establishments ; of laying up their vast fleets, 
BOW the means of tiansporling iroons and stores, as well as of 
defending their commerce; and of abandoning their buildings, 
wharfs, warehouses, and other articles of dead slock, formed at a 
prodigious cxpenco, and suited only to the Indian Trade, which 
had so long been their’s, all of which would, in such case, become 
useless JLiid tleserted ! With the decline of the Company, would 
be thrown out of activity and employ, twenty-one millions of capi- 
fj, 1400 commanders and olTicerb, 8000 seamen, ICOOO tradcs- 
IBen, 3000 laborers, and seveiilv-eight of the finest ships in x\^ 
world, many of them fit to take their station in line of battle 
with the British ISavy! 

The practice of using the porl of Lojidon only, for the East 
India Trade, ^vhich has existed since tlie fust institiuion of the 
Company, ‘has been producti\c of ailvantages too niiinerous 
and too , well dcfmtd to admit of being relinquished upon 
the mere presumption of uiiceitaiu or remote Jiencfits. The 
tustom of selling their imports, at slated peiious, by public auc- 
tion, has been nearly coeval with the Comp. my. These; sales are 
Open, honorable, and satisfactory ; and aie resorted to, w illi con- 
^dence, by the Merchants of the Continent of Euiope, as well aft 
by those of Great Biitain, So high indeed is the chaiacli'r of the 
Company with foreign inerchunls, that pui chases have been made 
by them ‘^on the faith merely of the descriptise marks ; and goods 
(thus marked), on their an ival on the Continent, frequently pass 
through various hands, befoie they aie finally unpacked.’’ Tha^ 
injuries and frauds, to which an alteration in this mode, consecrated 
by the practice of centuries, would necessarily give rise, may bx> 
raadily conceived. 



For the security of tlio revenue arising from the Trade to lifyliv, 
as has been m^cII observed by the Deputation of the Court of I)ir€(c-^ 
tors, nothing so effccUal could be devised as Id bring the im^ 
porfi to ouc place ; to have them lodged under the keys of tile 
Government Otlicers ; to have ihoin sold publicly in the presence ^ 
of those ofiiccis ; and finrjjy to have duties (upwards of fout 
millions per aanani j, * thus canMully ascertaipjcd, collected thrOtlgtl 
the Jiiediinn of the Company, and with hardly nay cliargt^ to go- 
vernment! In short,” say they, the present system affords thd 
most complete provision lliat can be imagined against defect,' 
fraud, or i xpence, in realizing this branch of the revenue to the 
Public.” ‘ 

Altlioiigli we may not be able to say to what precise degree ' 
tlie measure of laying open the 'IVado to India to private shipsi 
might, in its least noxious o[)eiation, immediately affect this braiiolr 
of the public revenue: then; can Ip‘ no doubt that, by the par-‘ 
tial fultilmeut of the evils a[>prehended, it would be 
injured, and by llicir total fultilmeut destioyed. 

It cannot, independently of these considerations, be supposed* 
to make any difference to the Fast India Company, whether thtf ' 
Trade to India be canied on e\chisi'. ely from the port of LondonJ 
or from that of Jliistul, Liverpool, or Glasgow; or indiscrimj^f 
riately from all the ports of the United Kingdom. But, since the 
dangers to be apprehended fiom the inr ovations proposed, are aj - 
obvious and as well founded as they are great and alarming, it is a 
duty which that body owe to themselves and to the natbn not to 
submit to them without a struggle, 

Accordingly, it vva*,with a spiiit fully justified by the occasion, ^ 
that Sir Hugh luglis, the present Chairman of the Court of Di-^ 
rectors, in a conference with Lord Buckinghamshire, declareff If 

as his opinion, that the Court of Directors, in the first inslandosT 
and the Court of Proprietors, when laid before them, wduld rc-* 
sist, by every means in their power, a measure so fatal to the vital 
interests of the Company and to the public revenue as would be’ 
the measure of allowing the ships of individuals to import into' any' 
place but xhe port of London adding, ths^t situated as he \vas. 


consWcobly 

- I 


* 4,213,425/. according to the returns of last year. 
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be should consider it his duty to resist^ and to recommend to the 
Court of Directors, and ultimately ,to tlie Proprietors, to resist 
tlie proposition. ' \ 

And this overwhelming ruin, it seems, is, to be brought upon the 
East India Company, and those connected with them, not only 
without the offer, but without the smallest chance or prospect of 
indemnification. Nly, after they should hate suffered themselves, 
as a matter of right, to be tamely despoiled of their commercial, 
they might prepare to surrender their territorial, privileges at dis- 
cretr6n. Into tlie nature of their rights to both, and to consequent 
indemnity upon the deprivation ^of eitlier, 1 shall takb occasion 
' more fully to inquire. 

And for what beneficial purpose, for what grand object, is this 
sum of ruin, or even the risk of* it, to be incurred ? In order (sup- 
posing the best, and that the communication with China should 
not be inleri iipted), to transf r tlie same quantity of oriental com- 
mcp^e from London to tlio oiit-ports, and from the East India 
Company to private Merchants ! These are the sole objects for 
which such miglitv innovations are now lobe attempted ; for which 
a concern that has subsisted for ages, and so succeeded as to be 
tlie wonder and envy of the world, is to be subverted and des- 
troyed : and that too on the instigation, or hypothetical reasoning 
of persons, who erroneously c\poct, to procure to themselves 
cxtnioidinary advajitagc, fiom a participation hi the Trade of 
which lht‘y would deprive the Company. 

Hie O.ily result of any importance to the Public, which wo are 
promised from this innovation, is altogether visionary and fallacious, 
it is well known to those who are acquainted with India, that the 
Trade, iu European cominodilies, to that country, is wholly, or 
almost wholly incapable of being extended. Tlie reverse of this 
proposition, w'hich is the veiy fust point to be adjusted in this con- 
troversy, has been invariably taken for granted, iiif^tead of being 
deliberately examined and decided : and upon this flimsy founda- 
tion has been raised the flimsy superstructure of the advocates of 
what has been called the Open Trade.” 

Tlie manufactures ,of Great Britain, which are annually ex- 
ported to India, are almost exclusively consumed by the Europeans 
resident in that country: and until these become much more nu- 
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metous than they ^are at present, which cart only happen inH’onse-» 
qrteiVce of colonization, the demand for such articles cannot’fbe 
^‘xtended but in a very.^iicnnsiderable degree. Fills incapability of 
extension, which depends upon the peculiar and almost unchange- 
able character of the natives of Asia, is a fact too notorious^ fo 
admit of being dcaiied, or explained a'uay by the abstract reason- 
ings of political ( conomists. * To tb(‘ statt> of India, at least, tfeeir 
principles cannot for ages apjdy. '^Jliis has been set forth, in a clear, 
satisfactory, and cfnivinclng manner, by Messrs., (j> rant and Parry, 
in their Letter of April, 1801), and in the ei'irespondence of the 
snccessive Chairmen of the Court of Directors, since that period, 
with th(' Pre sident of the !*oaid of Controul, on the subject of the 
leiiewal of tlie Company's Charter. Referring the reader, who 
wislies to be fuliv ai quainted with the details, to those very able 
doeuineiits, I shall content myself beie with stating a few simple 
but strong facts, which, in my hirnhle appu hension, it is impossi- 
ble to reconcile to a conliary c(»nclusion. '• i. 

Of the lliree thousand tons per which tlie Company are 

bound, by the act of 17f)d, to retain for the accommodation of 
private traders, not abo\e 11200 tons annually, on an average of 
eighteen years, have been claimed, or little more than one third : 
and of these 1^00 tons,4o0, ormoio than one third, were wine and 
beer, which articles arc consumed b\ hauopcaii.s almost exclu- 
sively. 

Had there been a demand for any greater (piantity of goods than 
is annnalK exported by the Company, by the comiuamlers and 
officers of their ships, and by the private traders admitted under the 
act of 1703, anionnling in all to about two millions sterling, the 
lemainder of the tonnage allowed to private traders by that act 
would surely have been claimed. This, by the genius of commerce, 
I hold to be conclusive evidence. 

That this tonnage was not claimed then, sliows deni on.st rati vely 
that there has not been, since 1703, an increasing demand, to any 
extent, for the European articles of consumption, used either by 
the European or native inhabitants of India. Those consumed by 
the natives, it is well known, are few and inconsiderable. With 
such, liowever, as they have occasion for, they arc abundantly 
supplied by ilie agency of private traders, resident in the East, 
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whose industry embraces all the ports, to which the commerce df * 
the Company does not extend. 'J’his, \yheii carried on by 
calfid the country/ or coasting trade. Ihit It alsd extends its rami**! 
ficWolis by land, to the most minute portirnis of the interior of ; 

^nd the knowledge and experience of those concernedLin 
would surely leave nothing df any great Vcjtie for rivals, fresh from 
Europe, to explore. \ 

tt has been a grievoas accusation against the Kast India Com* 
paiy, that they have neglected to cultivate the tiadc to several^ 
parts' wkliin their limits, and prevented the export of onr manufac- 
tures to some of the largest and richest regions of the Vorld,” 
where, say the complainants, there is r(¥ison«to believe the private 
merchant might, in the course of an open trade, increase his profits 
twent]/-Jhld and upwards*^ The pd*its here more especially alluded 
to, are, the Eastern coasts of Africa, the coasts of the Gulfs of 
Arabia and Persia, and the sliotjjs of the Ked Sea. But, besides 
the propfs hrisiiig from the recorded etrorls of the Cofnpany, even 
in early times, to extend the sale of Jb itish manufactures in those 
quarters, a sufficient refutation of this charge is to be found in its 
ab^jifdity. Wi re it even possible to believe that the East India 
Company would have been so blind to their inteiests as to have 
neglected a commerce whicii would liavc increased their profiU 
** twenty-fold or upwards,’^ it couhl iicvei be credited that the same 
indifference to llfeir worldly concerns would have affected tlie indi- 
vidual traders of the East, unless it be also believed that the climate 
of India possesses the quality of lessening or destroying the ordinary 
cupidity of ftiaii. Of late times at least, tliese traders have existed 
in sufficient numbers to pervade every nook and corner of Asia : 
and it is not very probable that all of them would have overlooked 
so favorable an opportunity of speedily making their fortunes. It 
i^^otoribus that all the attempts, which have been made, to extend 
the Sale of European commodities in India, formerly by tlie Dutch 
and Portuguese, at all times by ilie East India Company, and lat- 
terly by American private traders, have failed. Where the efforts 
of' the m'crchaots of those several nations, both in a corporate and 
indivi(^I capacity, and possessing the benefit of great experience, . 
have 30 long and so unifonnly failed, by what species of magic is it 
that British indhddual traders, without experience, can now be 
e.xpected to establish a lucrative trade? 
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Aiteericsms^’lio eagerly explored every avsnue to 
were only able, the six most iftorishing years of thew 
cdilhkh^e, to export tc that countiy *£ 667,6‘34 in merchandize ail^^ 
ttnim^dtures, including those of their own country ; while, in bal^ 
lion, they exported during the same period ^4,543,663.* As the 
profits upon goods, had there been a demand' for them, would haft 
been much greater than on bullion, that the quantity of bullion 
seven-eighths, and of goods only one-eighth of their whole expc^' 
to India, affords an incontrovertible inference that for the latter the^ 
found Httie or no demand, l^c reason is quite obvious. The^ 
consumption of European commodities is almost exclusively corp^ 
fined to European residents. The Company export annually tip* 
wards of a million sterling of goods and stores, the commander! 
and officers of their ships nearly half a million more, and the private 
traders, admitted by the act of 1793, about c£400,000. Tjiis sup* 
ply, amounting to about two millions annually, appears to be ade* 
quate to the demand of all the Europeans in India ; and the niarket 
is even frequently over-storked. At the present rate of the inqreas^ 
of European inhabitants, this commerce can admit but of ^ ver^ 
inconsiderable and a very slow extension.; a shackle not to be 
moved but by a worse evil, the adin^sion of European colonization 
in India. 

It has been already shown that the almost uncltangeable charac- 
ter of the natives forms a lasting if not an insuperable, Iwr to any 
considerable or rapid extension of the sale of European manufac-'^ 
tnres among them. Consequently it cannot be matter of surprise 
that the experiment of seiKiing muisual quantities of European goods 
to India, as if Hie demand could he increased in proportion to the 
supply, should have failed, as often as it has been tried ; alwa^ 
bringing along with it the ruin of the adventurers. < 

This experimentWlAk made as far back as the time orCromwelb/ 
Individual speculaJdrs, and associations of merchants, as Coi|rtcft*8, 
Assockitimi, the!4lsi^da merchants, and tlie Merchant Adventili^d| , 
traded to India, at that jreriod, under licenses or cominissiions 

* Vide Papert respecting: the Xegociati^a for the the £ai$ loclia 

Company's exclusive Privileges^ , ^ " 
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^ Tbe progr9tfi tud the fatt tpoicuIetidiM 

oaUbrm. Tleey uyured tbe East In^a it^mpeny, by mmg 
the piice, and creating a scarcky of goodii in Ifidia^ as ^ by 
iatporting a auperabundance^ and lowering the value of at 
home. The competition al«o occasioned glut of Europeaof^i^ds, 
and oon8e<|Xieiitly a loss upon them in the Indian market. iAnd 
ibceosHlii^ly these adventurers were all either ruined by their Spe- 
Ctttad^as, ^ori in order to avoid ruin, forced to seek an union with 
the East I ndia Companyi ^ 

' In the same manner was terminated the career of other bodies 
of meO| who subsequently entered int- > competition with the East 
bdii Company. From the time of Queen Jillizabeth to tbe end 
of tho seventeenth century, the commercial rights of tliis body were, 
at various other periods, as well as in the time of Cromwell, violated 
in the np^ost scandalous and ilLgal manner. They were opposed by 
licefises from the Crown to private traders, contrary to the charters 
Und privileges, which the Crown itself had granted ; and those private 
^tNraders, in sharing all tlie benefits of the commerce, were exempt 
Vrom every charge or expenditure for establishments at home and 
abroad. By a still more outi ageous violation of their rights, seve- 
fal years before the expiration of their Cliarter, a new Company 
was establisl^ed, towards the end of the seventeenth century, under 
the denomination of the English East India Company;” when 
the original Company, for the sake of distinction, assumed the title 
of T{/e London East India Company/* After a struggle of 
eeveml years, which materially injured the orig'mal Company, and 
almost wholly ruined the aevv one, this, like all former rivals, was 
obliged to seek its safety in an union. And hence arose, in 1 707-8, 
that splendid body which now^ exists, under the appellation of U’hc 
United East India Company/’ 

Thu history of the rivalship of these twQ Copipanies, before 
t|^ir union, and of the fate of some private speculators, who, 
Wider the eonstkntion of die new Company, hod claimed. 4 right of 
trading on their individual stock, both illustrates and confirms tlie 
fact, that competition in the East India Trade ever has been, and, 

• Vidt Bruce^a Annals of tha Jlontn able East India Company, P'oi, i. pp. 4x'?r/ 
and & 08 . 

^ Ibid, yol.Ep. 57i\ " ' ' 
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the character of the natives of^I«diia\ieinaSn$ uaaliaM^ Amy 
oentiDiie to be pro^uetJ^e of lolsto the^advcatui^rs^ witfafoufr being 
attended ^vitil a single eseential benebt to the p^b)icu^^ . , . m/*? 

>f An^xperiment with similar, but more decisive i;esults> inedb 
in 1788*9# from Ostend/by^ persons, among otbefs> whbUiadijheen 
in .tlie habits of dealing, as tradesmen^' with the Commanders !fiad 
Ofiicers of the Company’s Ships, and who miglu be sdppdaiSflrSD 
have acquired a knowledge of the nature of the bus^ssdibliidticti 
tlieyVere cinburking, at least considerably greater ;dfaa cilh.« he 
possessed* by die merchants aiu^ manufacturers, who have lecdhtly 
l)een petitioning the Legislature for perniission to send ^hipa \to 
India ; or, in other words, for permission to ruin themselves^ 
injure the East India Company. * This trade was carried on:?Undei' 
Imperial colors. And it must be in the recollection of eveiy one, 
who was then in the Company’s Sea^ Service, of every persou^whb 
was resident at any of tlic Presidencies of India, and in general of 
all men of observation at that time connected with tlie East> i|l 
common with the suffering adventurers, w hat an exteusivo scjeJJe ^ 
ruin ensued. Many kinds of Euro])ean commodities were sQld 7l^l 
from 50 to 75 per rent, discount; and ev^m at that price but a ve*y 
small quantity of what was imported could obtain a sale. The 
Commanders and Officers of the Compaii) ’s Ships, ,anri all others 
who were regularly engaged in the trade, Vere deeply ii^ured by the 
competition of these interloperst; and inosl of themselves were 
irremediably ruined. I recollect hearing of one case, in ^lich the 
product of the cargo was said not to be sufficient to pay the freight 
from Ostend ; and the payment of it was successfully msisted in iHc 
Supreme Court of J udicature in Calcutta, on the ground of die 
transaction being illegal, > :? 

We have at this moment before our eyes an example of somethitig 
similar in the fate of the commercial adventurers to Buenos i^res, 
and other parts of South America. Although the impedimenM!ito 
the extension of sale for European commodities, are noi^^iu.tbat 
country, cither so complete or of so permanent a, naturcj[,g$>an 
India, it is but too well known that most oi the adventurers^ 

recently embarked in that trade, have been impoverished or ruined 

‘ ‘ vl' S * 

‘ For tkc history of this rivabkip, 9tc Bruc^fi Aimols qf tfiv HowrqbU Fust fndia 
Company f passim, . • 
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speculatiyjri ; and that the njanfifact{lfte» of this country 
daily sold at auction at vety reduced prices; Yet the exp^OUi- 
4{(ms tfiat were generally entertained of the immense benj^ta that 
,^^6ulld immediately be cleriyed from the opening of so vast aj^ld to 
^ Commercial intercourse, as the Continent of South America, have 
' ever been greater than those which were formed from an Open 
Trade to India. There is, however, this wide dift'ereurc between the 
two cases, that, with respect to South America, there were no public 
interests to balance, no privileges to infringe, no rights to invade, 
no' property to violate, before the private trader could liave^t'r- 
ir^issiou to ruin himself, if he pleasee. Xay, llierc being no law' 
to that effect, he could m)t he prevented from trading with South 
America, except by the constituted authorities ot that country. 

There are also other instances in point. At various periods, it 
ha.s been deemed expedient to^ allow sliips built in India to export 
cargoes of Rice, and other Commodities, to Rritain. And the 
Commanders and Owners of these Ships being persons of expe- 
■ ri<^nce, not choosing to invest cargoes here, upon which they would 
suffer an undoubted loss in India, have generally preferred returning 
in ballast. 

In 17DB, when Government, owing to the scarcity of grain 
which then |>revuilcd, gave encoinagement to private Merchauts to 
' send Ships \o India for Rice, those who availed themselves of that 
liberty, were c»ii.siderable loser, by the adventure. And it after- 
wards cost Goverinncut a large suiii ol inoiiey to indemnify them. 

Thus, by the urfiform results of all the experiments which have 
been made, the impossibility of giving any considcTablc extension 
to the trade to India, appears to be placcj^l beyoml a cloubt», What 
then would be the conscf|uenccs to the adventurers themselves, 
haturaliy to be expected from permitting an unlimited intercourse 
W'ith that coTtntry, by private ships r Oueof the most inimediute 
cbnseiju cnees would bt*, llial goods to the amount of perhaps 
times more than there is a demand for, would ■ h® 
.^xpbfted from Great Britain to India. Of this amount, 
niheteoii-twentiellis Wbuld remain on baud, to ' bo .returned to 
Europe at a double expence of freight and insaraQC5;| . or, to rot 
in the warehouses of India; while (jg^n the one-twentieth for 
which there might be a demand, w'ouid, from the glut in the 
market, necessarily be sold greatly below prime cost* It must bei 
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therefore, by singular caution and singular intelligeaice, or extreme* 
good fortune, that of the private adventurers, might 
embark in* such a traflii, should escape being, ruined* 
mandisrs and Officers, of the Company’s Ships, and epnsequeu^^ 
the tjR^smen with whom they deal, would largely .particip^t^^i^u 
the general calamity. I^n the Company could not fail to spifer 
essential injury from so disastrous a competition. With rcsppict 
*to the Manufacturers, they would remain unpaid, to the •extent pf 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the goods sold, unless tho.pd- 
venlurers could pa\ them out of their piivate fortunes. AndaJI 
th^se evils would be unaccompanied, and uncompensated for, by 
any ultimate increase in ili* quantity of British Manufactures con- 
sunri^ddn, or exported to, India. On the contiaiy, in some in- 
stances, the exports might be expected to diminish. Tlie article .of 
Tin, for instance, which the Company have usually exported at a 
loss from Cornwall, might be pre^ured at Malacca,^ Banca, and 
other parts of India, at a cheaper rate, for the supply of ?li«?China 
market. And with respect to Woollens, what individual MercIiaiUs 
could, or w ould, like the Company, sacrifice £.50^000 annually, 
on this article alone, in order to encourage to the utmost the 
nnfactures of the country ? These arq sacrihees, which, if tije 
trade were laid open to private Ships, the Company could not be 
expected, even if they were able, to continue. ^ 

Supposing the intercom se with C^iina, notwithstanding this 
measure, to remain uninterrupted, and the usual quantities of these 
articles to continue tin demand, coulii the gentlemen or^Cornwall 
and the manufacturers of Woollens, rationally expect from private 
adventurers equal liberality in prices, or pujictuality, in payments, fis 
they have always experieyced from the East India Company ? Most 
ceitainiy not : but, on the contrary, confusion, disappointment, and ^ 
loss to all parties would inevitably ensue. Many yeans must elapse, 
told toi extensive scene of ruin take place, before the trade, thus cir- 
cumstanced^ could find its level; i. c. befoie it could return toUsVuri- 
ginal state. It is, therefore, obvious tliat the distresses of ffie 
candle and manufacturing bodies, which it seemed in part tqphj^ the 
professed iiitcntion of this measure to relieve, w'ould be thereby 
highly aggravated. 
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k> I.<9h9}l ;here£Hte a few historical facts^ wh^j^^ will aptly illuatratc 
the pernicious consequences^ on the naarkc^^ both in India arid 
JBiniblhti;w|iicli,n)ust'flow from the unlimit^ intercpurse of private 
Skipo; between ^thjq, t^o pountries^ .Tlieyrwill also incidentally 
, the incapability^ ansing from the allotment of certain .casts 
of the.nativos of India to particular occupations, of increasing the 
prodqcts.pf industry in that country^ to correspond with any great 
or^ud^n increase of demand. 

V 'The;Merchant Adventurers, who, in l(jj6-7, traded to India, 
und^ijicenses or coinniissions, from Cromwell, in writing to their 
Cloliunanders and Factors, on the Ipw state of the inarkeis for In- 
dian produce in England, inform tlicm that the number of dis- 
cnmx^t^^interlopers, or private Merchants, had much increase'; 
andihat, they had brought home great quantities of Indian Com- 
modities) of inferior quality, particularly Cottons, Drugs, and 
Spices, vyhich had overstocked ike market'* ' 
rThny are also complained of in their turn by the Servants of the 
,Cooipapy. For we are told, that the interferences of the su- 
spercalrgaea and shipping of the Merchant iVdventurers had ren^ 
jigred ihe purchase of investinents almost impracticable: these 
pjiv%te, but now authorized traders, Iiad brought out large quantl- 
tips of English . Goods, and sold them below prime costy and with 
. the moneys w if h which they had been intrusted, had given hi^h 
.priees'foir such Indian articles as they had collected.” * These are 
the complaints of the Company's Servants at Surat. 

. ' .from J^.'ort St. George, they complain that the Merchant Ad- 
-vtalureris bad sold , their European imports at low rates, and 
bougfatTodian Articles at advanced prices^ which had rendered it 
.impracticable to conform to the orders of \he Court, to purchase 
„ aa investment of the finest goods, that would yield a profit to the 
proprietors. The Ships of the Adventurers had touched| and 
. made purchases at the ports of Negapatnam, Porto Novo, and 
Tranqudbar, , and by exorbitant prices, had drained the country of 
. ^ods)4 which bad reduced the Presidency to . the necessity of 
’w' : . 

* yida Brace's Aanala of the East India Company.— Vol. I. p. 521. 

* ykid. p. 525. ' ^ 



purcliasing such Coast Cloths, aud such proportions of Pepper 
and Apices, ^ could ^ collected at Bantam, to Make 1^ 4 6 jn 4 U * 
investment for Eufope.|* ‘ ' , /rlj' 

Tliese extiacts abundantly prove, tbal/ ikmier a 
private sjpcculators, th^ Indian markets were glutted with £(ir(^t 0 m 
Ooodij^ >vfiicb, it beihg impr^ticable t£^ 'extend tbeif 06 iiS«)Qln|>tioii,? 
W'ere sold below prime c 6 st, to the loss or ruin of the hUpot^eK 
^hat these private Merchants bought Indian Commodities' at 
orbitaut prices, and drained the country of goods ; shoWbijg tliorsi 
considerable increased demand for the Manufactures of Indi^ 
c^iiiot bp quickly supplied, but by a deterioration of their qindityi 
And that, with these goods, they overstocked' the Europeam meVtol; 
By each of these three opSratipns, those adventurers must ba pfni* 
sumed to have lost ; and, by th^r 'competition, to have dt^asiOMl 
a loss to the East India Company, as well a<, by their idabilky to 
discharge their obligations, to have injured the tradesmOn, With 
whom they might have dealt on credit in this country. ^ ; 

Now, until the character of the inhabitants’ of India shall have 
undergone a considerable alteration, a similar cbinpetitioti^ 
again produce similar results. Were the trade to India laid' Opep 
to morrow to private ships, the effects of that measure upon* Ae 
markets, both at home and abroad, would necessarily be aliUOft 
precisely such as have been described. To all who might be coi^ 
ceriied in this traffic, it would be but a competitionb for priority of 
ruin ; and without the consolation vf a single inckfenul ‘ben)g||t 
arising from it to either countr}^. ^ 

Whb respect to Creut Britain, in a view of the balange'of tuade, 

I. cannot help thinking that these changes, in so far as their iadt^ 
ence might go, coulil not but be unfavorable. The' benedtSL' to 
India would be but [martial and trifling, as tJiey Would be Ikoited 
to those particular tribes, who manufacture tiiU fabrics iti deBiand> 
and these advantages would be more than counterbalanced by ipr 
cidenial evils. 'Fhe number of these manufacturers could tot be 
increased on any ' emergency, and consecpiently their supply could 
not be augmented to the level of an utuisuai demand/' but by Ae 
deterioration of their commodities. Colonization, or u' change 

* Vide Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, Vol. I. p. 5?5. , 
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m Ihe character of d^e ii'atives^ must make con* 
akiMlblo.>>ipregi^ viine caa expect to see die use of miH 

tfaeiiitf^ *; Y^et sotno of ihe petitiohen for 
of opmJrod^, >t tlie last renewal of the Gompany*i 
solicited Jhmt .the natives of Jndia-mtg/tr: not be allowed 
J Such is human tqnsistency. : : ^ 
^r^O^objecUons already urged against the admission of .private 
Sbip$::to IrKde from Britain to India^ will of course apply,! with 
to the , admission of private ships, built in India, and 
UPI i%tho Company’s service, to trade from India to Britain* This 
iiy;<H^eiice would have precisely the effects upon the mjirkets of 
countries, which have been already described. Ships of this 
di^qriptioil wpuld experience much ditficulty in finding cargoes 
(bi/^Eufope ; and they would be obliged to return to India, with 
Scarcely any other, article than specie, and ballast. It is true that 
in ycdrs of scarcity in this country, ships built in India have, by 
special permiesioii and encouragement, been allowed to import 
rice .tp Englandi But even under these unusual < circumstance^ 
tljey were, suffered to unload at the port of Loudon only ; they 
Were all of a certain tonnage, and their cargoes were ' sold at the 
Pqmp^yV regular sales; by which means they were- reudered^ 
ip. a cprwiderable degree, subject to the jurisdiction of the Couw 
pany. 

fate of the adventurers, who might embark in this specula- 
tjon, exccptii/g in so far as they might be secured by the profits 
rice c^^rgo in a period of great scarcity, would be similar to 
those^ whe might fit. out private ships from Europe. As far as 
lhcy,l]aight * confine, tliemsclves to a fair trade, they would be losers 
both , by tli^ Qutwgrd and homeward cargoes : and they could only 
to .a certainty calculate^on tlie amount of their freight, 

, .’{bus, without any 'public benefit either to India or Britain, the 
iminodiate and qbyious consequences of the measure in question^ 
wquM be a grievous injury, and injustice to the East India Cota* 
pa^; >iVi>euprinous Joss to the British revenue ; tlie ruin of .every 
ii^vjiduai ijl^onight engage in a competition of fair trade; anjire 
sistible t^p^uragement to smuggling ; and detriment to the con 
.certain deterioration of all the commodities of, the 
feastT^ ■ '* 



-'fFroni tki9‘ imtneilse cliatigps^ the illicit trader tloHe^oiAd'dMhie ^ 
benefit; the retail cofisumer, the AM 
coihiiiodtties of the Ecftt in Eiiropei and of thi^*btnhnie^ 
Europe in‘ the^ £ast;tiItfaough sufficient 
imporier, would scarcely be felt as tiif adbifla^.^ ^-Wltb 
to the commodities of Ipdia, the diffiiiience'r^td'^i^^ntb}^^ 
eompensaied by the deterioration tb which' every aitkbfti^6d^lv* 
subject, in -India from the competition b uher mtHceit/jand^itt 
Europe, in passing through the hands of theclandesthie' 
in the pro^e^s of iiregiilar sales. At present, the consumer -Kan 
the certainty of procuring articles of unquestionable godti(|i6hb 
and at a price luiqitestiynalTly fair, at the Cdmpan)^ pulfli|c; 
sales* . I low differently might he be served, if cM for hii ^ppl^ 
upon the ciipidity, specious pretences, or chicaile, of tbou^artdi 
of individual importers and dealers ? With respect to tea espe* 
cially, the revival of smuggling might be expected again to dntlro* 
duce; as formerly, a spurious, fraudulent, and deleterioua ^article* 
From such a change, then, the consumer, or the public, in Great 
Britain, could not be in any degree benefited, but might be Cobk 
aiderably incommoded. 

With respect to European comm<^Jlities, the diminution of their 
retail prices, which a competition would occasion in India, although 
attended by irreparable loss to the wholesale importer, could be 
no object to the wealthy European inhabitants of that countrjr^ 
who are their principal consumers. 

Nor can the triBiug diminution in the price of tonr^ge, which 
might take place inconsequence of admitting private* ships into 
the trade, be an object worthy of consideration to the Importer 
or consumer, were not the measure otherwise fraught witir the 
dangers, which have b^en so fully set forth. This will appear 
from a comparison of tlie freight paid by the East India Cbm*^ 
pany, with that which w>as formerly paid to private ships iUxun 
Ostend. * ■ ' ^ ' 

' F shall not insist here on the facility, which would arise fifooh 
the admission' of private ships to the trade of India, of 

* Vide bnire’s Report of the XcgociatioD letwreii the Eait Ifidia Coinj>a^ 

the rublfc, v\’C, p, 03 
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ate^cn^my with jialt^petre in timC; pf war, or on^ 
the af^ro^k^oV wair» both because it i» top .obyion^ tp, xt^quire 
eluicii^tUMdj and, %ecausQ t)jo tcuiptationai w oulcj. be uotoriousljf 
too gMUbto admit .of prevpnlioiK , 

V .Fmoi all that has been suid^ T trust it has beep rendered evident^ 
U!ntthe benefits which some mercantile ai^d manufacturing bodies 
iB^thia country have promised tp, theinseiyes^ from the admis^jon 
o£ private ships to the trade of India, is notliing but a mere delu7 
eiou, and a delusion too of the most daugerous kind* If, how- 
it ooitid^ OH the contrary^, be shown, that such a measure 
ijefiuld be, attended with the most unequivocal advautages^to these 
hodiies of men, with Avhat color of ' justice, or of decency, it may 
b«,,asked5 could the East India Company be on that account 
dcprh'ed, without a compeiisatioii,,^f that most essential portion of 
ihhir privileges, which has been sliowii to be the safeguard of the 
remainder • ^ , , 

lUpqii ihc subject of the rights of the Company, much misap- 
prehension, and some designed suppression of tlie truth appear 
to have taken place. 

. Some of the advocates for an Open Trade, haye chosen to repre- 
sent the expiration pf the Cdtnpany’s exclusive privileges, as the 
termination of a lease, or *dic repassing of rights back frojn the 
East India Company to the Nation. This is, however, by no 
mc^ns a just analogy, or a fair representation. The privileges of 
commerce, and the riglu to territory in the East, were not ori- 
gmlly vestii^d in the Nation, aud therefore could not, as a matter 
of course/ be resumed by it. They are acquired by the wisdoip, 
mid the treasure of the Company ; and by the valor of, their 
nrmies. ^Fhey were, consequently, not of the nature of a leasehold 
property, which, at tlie expiration of ^ an appointed period, 

^ reverts to the owner, and may in justice be disposed of by him, 
f 4 Ckr another term of years, to the highest bidder. The property of 
thci; Company is more of the natuie of a freehold, w'hich cannot 
in juai^^e be taken away, but for the essential accommodation of 
die pub^^ distinctly and unequivocally ascertained, and that 
by a rvfgular process fixed, if not expressly by law, at leasf by 
the acki(jQ^le(^gd principles of the law's of ibis Country. These 
laws requn^^ that, when the owner of an estate is to be deprived 
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df a»i 3 rpart of kfe property/ for the benefit iuid tonyem^^ 
fKb public, ils itii fnalcmg'high' roads and bridges^ he shonM hm 
amply iiidenifiified, stfid thtti by thfe verdict^V a jury fcii 
countrymen. Now this verdict must, injustice^ be foutidud on 
what it may rationally be presumed the property woiild brings to 
the owner at a fair This analogy, although correct US ^ 
as it goes, is however, by no, means complete; For where can wo 
find a jury capable of estimating, upon any ascertained or fiutliliar ^ 
principles, the? value of the Fast India Company’s territories, and 
of the trade which depends Upon them? We may; indeed^ form 
some faint idea of tlieir value by supposing what would be bid fdr 
them by the crowned heac^s of Europe, if set up to public auctioA* 
The price offered, we may readily conceive, would be immense'^ 
and such would be the only just Criterion of their true value. 

Jlut what indemnity has been offered to the Company for this 
exclusive privilege of trade, or raj)ier of employing shipping, to 
India, of which it is n(>w proposed to deprive them ^ Hi« >jt never, 
for a moment, occurred to thoSc Petitioners who arc so anxiotu 
for participation in their trade, that its existence depends upon 
the tefrifOnal dominion and influence of the Company; that it 
has cost them immense sums to establish it on its present extenam 
and florishing scale: or that it might no(^ be unreasonable 'lAo 
offer them some small compensation for the privilege which th^ 
were required to relinquish ? This privilege 1 hdld to be their 
undoubted property, as much as their territories* in India, or 
their freeholds in Britain ; a property of which they cannot just^ 
be deprived by any |)ower or authority, without an adeqhate ronio- 
neratioh. But what can be an adequate remuneration, short of the 
whole value of their property, for that part of it, by the relin^ 
quishment of which it^has been shown that all their remaining' pn^ 
vileges would be, not simply endangered, but certainly lost ? * 

Were it, however, agreed that the East India Company should 
^'be in the first instance fully indemnified, for their tefritoryi 4rade, 
and property of every denomination ; and were a July appointed 
capable of estimating, Upon fairgrounds, the value of that proper^ ; 
it woiild next be necessary to ednsidej from wliut sources \tbe 
Crown, or his Majesty’s Ministers, could drjjw ’ the »*amooftt 
rcq?nred ' for the piircliase, having, moreover, first proved the 



^ utililj to the public, of the intended transfer, before they could, 
m jusiici^, or 'propriety, propose Ihat^ the ^ Company :ilhould be 
dcfimed’of tliar'^exclusive privilcgiiii - * > 

' * pit ift, i believe, universally admitted, that: the Company have 
a^potkive and absolute right to dieir forts,- factories, wareho\is^s, 
dfeeks, ships, and stock' of every - denomination ; and ^hatMhese 
'were all acquired precisely hi tlie same manner' iin which they 
^ acquired their territory and trade ; f. e. by labor,- negoemriod, Or 
purchase.'' Novf, it would be a Curious position to hold, I 
should dike to see the arguments, or to hoar the authorities hy 
whieh it'fnight be supported, that they have not an equal i-right^ or 
thkt i they have no right at all, to those dilVerent kinds of pre?- 
pertyw 

‘ With respCct to the Sovereignty of IinVia, which it has becH 
Wtaerted that the Grown has the riglit, without any public necesjdty, 
ted without an equivalent, to resume, or more correctly,- to nppto- 
Jel*me ask w hethcr it w as upon such a principle that the 

uke of Atifel was divested of the Sovereignty of the Isle of 
'Man-? No. A regular negociafion took place, and he wias paid 
,£'100,000 for it! And if the Sovereignty of the Isle of Man be 
eetiinated at <£100,000, what may be the value of that of British 
India ? Tliesc considerations might have merited some little atfeii- 
tion. 

l*haf the Legislature hav^^ the power, w ithoiit any public neces- 
mty, and even without remuneration, of depriving the East India 
Company that part of their exclusive privileges, which lias been 
shown to bb the bulwark and support of the re'maindi r, as they' are 
Sifpreiilc, T do not question. But vs they are just, I should -bte 
infinitely surprised, if a mere clamour, not own pf^pu^af, but 
arising from the ttiisgtiided selfishness of a' few conimofcial and 
'liianufactufing bbdios, coidd have the effect* of inducing them, 
whatever may be the decision of his Majesty’s Mirtisters-, foca 
tnbmont to entertain the notion that so dangerous, or rather sor 
fetiJ a mciwufc, can possibly be expedient. - * ' 

*' (lie cnls winch w'tmld incntahly result from - Ihe niJf^aHure 

of laying open the IVncle to Thdia, in the manner proposed* -are 
obvious to evm oho, the benefits, whlrh w’ould arise from it^ dre 
cbnsi(tef#fr as doubtful bv the best informed upon the tubjeeb 
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-^ven ofl|je very Ministers . have propos^ *>That 
Melville is against the frieasit|p of admittiag M iship$Hof pd^^fale 
Merchants into the India Trade, appears sntficientiy .etideiit from 
the following paragraph i of: his LfOtt^ to the Ghairs^^ dieted ^the 
^Ui of ^ajrch, .181^ r-r^ Yoiuwilh do me the 
ject, that in all our discussions on this subject, both recently and 
on former occasions, the adinisHion of the skips of MerchAOti, in 
this^oimtry into the {rade of India, in concurrence wiA 
idle Company, has never been urged as a measure frotn^wbidb 
inueb ieamediate benefit would, in my opinion,- be derivedi eithar 
to, jdie counin/y or to ihe Jndtviduals who might embark, in ^ the 
speculation ; and [ certainly am not without considerable apprt^ 
that at least, on the tirsa opening of the Trade/ the Public 
expectation as to the British territories in India ^ affording nny 
considerable outlet for British n^iuufactiires, beyond Uic amount 
of our present exports, may be disappointed*^ Tl>is ^leclarati 
although expressed with the reserve of a statcs^lfei, distiagi 
manifests' the opinion of that Minister who must be presumed , to' 
be the best acquainted uith the affairs of India. And the removal 
of Lord Melville, shortly after the date of this letter, from *1^ 
Board of Controtil, as well as the extension of the perTgiission tp 
private ships to siiil from and to the out-poits of this Kingdoi% 
which had never till then been proposed, are no unequivocal proofs 
that, in respect to this extraordinary measure, he w'as overruled. in 
Ilia Cabinet ; and that he did not find it c^onsistent ei|^icr with bi^ 
own dignity, or with his implied engagements with Uk Coiurt pf 
^Directors, any longer to remain in a situation in >\l\ich be, could 
neither support the oUe or fulfil the other. 

Jlis Maje.sty’s Ministers must liave been aware, that, they *could 
not, witli safety to their situations, have proposed, in a direct maa* 
ner, any essential change in the territorial government. ^ To truns** 
fer jt to the Crown, a.s has^ been sometimes talked of, or to.ve^st it 
in Comini.ssioners for life, as once proposed by Mr. Fox^ wpuU 
fttrihis day b&.alttiost uniyersally reprobated, , as fraught with 
most dangerous .consequences to the constitution, of the cpunjtry. 
Ministers. , have therefore deemed it iqo.st expedient;, under ^hc 
inadmissible conditions already stated, to propose.to leave the ter- 
Fito|j^ government of the Indian Kmpire, as at present, under 
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the immediate management of tlie^af t India Compao^*^ tiirough 
iteeiteeittive org^h, the Court of^DirectA^rs. It would also be 
dangerous, tiiey found, to disturb too openly, the course of the 
China Trade: and this too, foMhat reason, they have proposed, 
apparently, to leave to thedDompany. It does notindeid appear, 
that, independent of necessity, considerations of justice have been 
allowed any weight in favor of tlie claims of this great and Pf:pyer- 
ful body. . It seems rather to have been tlie determination, that the 
Company should be ruined, either indirectly, by the acceptance of 
eonditioiis, which would eventually occasion tlie loss botirof their 
trade and territories, or directly, liy a rejection of them, which 
would supply Ministers witli a pretext of transferring to the Crown 
the power and the patronage of IiitJia, 

* It could scarcely, I think, have been imagined, that the East In- 
dia Company could have thought it a boon to be allowed to retain 
^^erely that portion of their privileges which it might suit the 
fluctuating el|Kdieiicy of his Majesty’s Ministers to leave to them ; 
or that they could receive with deference and submission^ any con- 
ditions which they might be pleased to annex to their introducing 
into Parliament a proposition for the renewal of the Charter, 

On the contrary, I am well persuaded there is not, at this mo- 
ment, an individual Member of that Body who would not much 
rather relinquish' at once the , whole of their privileges to the Pub- 
lic,— stock, territory, buildings, shipping, and trade, — at a fair 
valuation, than to have their Charter renewed, for an additional 
period, ill !i mutilated and unsafe state. Biit it was not meant 
that a choice should be left them ; and it is now intimated, not iii 
very measured terms, that Ministers will not on any other condi- 
tions than those they liave already stated, propose to Parliament a 
Renewal of their Charter. 

It will ^ihen remain to be seen whether the Company have no 
menne of introducing into Parliament a measure for the preservu- 
tioii of their rights and privileges than through the medium of his 
‘Majesty’s* present Ministers. If not, it must be admitted, that 
th€*'riffairs of the nation arc to be regarded as henceforth entirely 
dependent upon the will and pleasure of the servants of the 
.^crown. 

^"^Much lias been said, by the opponents of the Company, ^ the 
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absur’dity ^f Mt'rchants i^itisso^^ereigns; of their bQi!tg..plmi|j^ 
in debt and approaching towakls rtiiii : aiid or iSio goveruoiQat of 
India being a solecism^iii politics/— an^ imperium iti impmu. , tn 
For the truth of the remark^ that their interests as 'M4r<iiaHt9 
have been not only perfectly compatible with their ioferetts. as 
stovcfcign^, but that these characters have respectively aid^. each 
othc^j - we may adduce the high authority of the late LordM^Lvilley 
than'Mdiom lio man of his time Jiad a more complete ki\Qwledge 
of the affairs of Ilidia. By the commercial capital of the Conn 
paiiy at 4 ionie,” Says this able statesman^ acting in connectioii 
with the public revewues| unJer their administration abroad, they 
have mutually aided and administered to the wauta'of each Other; 
and the result has been, the forttfiiate achievement of those brilliant 
events, upon the success of which depended the existencjs of the 
government, tlie territorial wealth# and the Trade of India/' 
During the whole period of the present Charte^ the political^ 
has been invariably debtor to the commercial concoWof the com* 
pany. Bht they have also mutually aided each other* As the ter- 
ritorial revcmios have been frequently applied to purposes of com- 
mercial investment, so have the returns of commerce been rendered 
subservient to military and political operations. 

With respect to the debt of tlic Just India Company, when it 
is considered tlu^t their permanent deht hi India afid in Europe is 
only between and 29 inilHoiis ; * that the population of their 
lerrilorics is fiO millions ; and the gro^^s annual rcvciiueilf) millions^ 
it will appear eoiii])atative]y small, ajid even insigiuTicant. It 
is only at Ihe'rate of lOv. a head for each individual of the popi»- 
lation, while that of Croat Britain is at the rate of fiO/. a head ; 
being as* one to' one Iimidred and twenty. The East India Com* 
]>any’s alfuirs, then, so iar from being in a state to create despoil * 
dency, lias been sd frequently and so orroneolifely ass||rtcd, may 
said to ht in a most florishing condition. The actual state 
of their' teVritoiies is such as to lerivc no apprehensions of expen* 
kive or perrhaheiit Ifostility with the native powers ; and Lard Miu- 
foj'tbt' pVesent Cijlight^iied Governor-Qeneral, has recently con- 


^8,G14,174/. 
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vejed to the Cfourt of Directors es5uri^1ccs of his confident ex- 
pectations, not only of bringing the expenditure within the income, 
but of realizing a large surplus revenue btlyond the ordinary ex- 
pences in time of peace. From all this^ it appears most manifest, 
not only that the apprehensions of the insnlvoncy of the Company, 
ao often expressed in and out of Parlianu nt^ have b^en either 
nrholly feigned, "or have arisen from a total ignorance of their' 
real situation; but that, on the contrary, they are in a state not 
to be shaken, but by some great and unexpected convulsion, or by 
the adoption of some such destructive incasure as that w'iifli which 
they are now threatened. 

^ce 1793 , both the population and the revenues of the Com- 
pany’s territories have been aiind^t trebled * and the duties on 
their Import Trade to Britain have augmented in at least a simi- 
lar ratio/ Their annual exports from this country are now 
^2,320,000 j^heir tonnage 101,797 tons. If this be impending 
ruin, it is of^iiature of which it is not usual to complain. 

As to the system of Indian government being an imperium in 
imperioj which must mean, if it means any thing, that it is in- 
compatible with the constitution of this country, I would ask, 
were any defence necessary, arc not the British laws extended to 
the inhabitants of India, in as full a measure as their situation will 
allow f Are they not as w<dl administered even as at home ? 
And is not the condition of the natives of that country, who arc 
under the dominion of the Company, as enviable as that of the 
inhabitants of any portion of the globe? Twill add more so : 
,And those persons would not be their friends, who might advise 
that the highest parts of the British constiliilion, should be pfenia- 
lurely extended to them. 

** 1 am not aware that any objections worthy of notice, to a re- 

newal of the Conipauy’s exclusive privileges, for another term of 
yearSi have been left unanswered. I do not, however, think that, 
in the course of tlie discussions which have taken place on this 


■ In the revrniic of India, on an avrrage of tJirec years, amoiintoil to 

6>9Swi730l. — Bnice's Report, p. 47. It ii now sixteen inilhoiis. 

III 1793, the Dutivsonthc Companj’s Import Trad« exetedtU ou« million 
nice, p. 46) ; it now excer ds four. 
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subject, the Company’s rights, and the injuslice of violating those ^ 
rights, without a palpabfe benefit to the public!, atid a full indem-^, 
nilication to thcnisclvcs,^ have been always sufficiently insisted ou^- 
At no period of the nio*narchy, from the gran tbig of their Cliarter 
by Queen Elizabeth, tc» llv^ protectorate •of Cromwell, nor even by 
that usurper, were the t^oiiipany’s rights to their forts, factories, or 
privileges of trade, called into 4 uestioii/ N or docs it appeaj ho w^,'by 
the subsequent extension of territory and trade, whicli they effected, 
their rights to these possessions can be presumed to have, in any 
manner, diminished. This <|ue.stion has however, since that 
period, been carefully k.cpt^oiit*of view ; and the Company have 
been treated, at the different aeras of the renewal of their charter, 
as a body, who had no rights ot privileges, but such as his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for tlie time being, might choose to leave to 
them, upon receiving a valual)le co^isidcratiou for the exigencies 
of the state. They lm\e b ‘en treated as candidates Tor 'the re- 
newal of a lease, having scarcely any xsuperior claiSSs to other 
bodies of men, who might bid equally high for the privilege of 
being constituted an East Jndia Company. In this manner, con* 
trary to all right and justice, was a second East India Company 
nt one period formed, for the sake of a temporary accommoda- 
tion in money to government; ainl the com|)(*lition nearly proved 
the ruin of br)lh. The violation of the ^Joinpany’s ifglits, by ille- 
gal licences to iuclividuals, and associations, was also no unfre- 
queiit occuiicnce in their liistoiy, Ihit the plan which is»riow' me- 
(lilaterl of depriving them of that privilege, by whidi albne they 
can deem their other privileges secure, 1 ciumot but consider as 
cl no less uiijnstifiable, and a much more dangerous violation of 
their rights, than any that has ever before heeai attempted. 

As it is evinced by farts, so it is by the aniliority of eminent 
names, that the (iovennnent and Commen*e oi' India are incapa- 
ble of being separated, but at the imminent risk of desti nctioinlo 
both. Lord AleKille, in ins Ij<?tter to the Chairman and De}mty ' 
Chairman, of the !28tli December, I BOS, says: — ] have not yet 
heard, or read any arguments against the rpntiniiance of tlie sys- 
tem under which the British possessions in India are governed, 

* Vide Bruce’s Annals of the East India Companv, Vol. I. p. 

VoL. L JVo. I. ’ . ^ . 
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of sufficient weight to counterbalance tlie practical benefits which 
have been derived from it, in their iocreLsed and increasing pros- 
perity, and the general security and lnvf)piness of llieir inhabi- 
tants.” On tlie same subject, the late Lord Melville, whose opi- 
nion on such matters is einitled to the highest deference, thus ex- 
presses himself, in a Letter of April 2, 1800; — I remain equally 
satisfied,.as to the propriety of continuing a monopoly of trade, 
(by this is meant as to bhips; for as to goods j a monopoly did not 
exist) in the hands of the Last India Company. Those who 
maintain the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general theo- 
ries, without attending to the pec^iar^ciiQiinistances of the trade 
they are treating of. Vie\^ing if*Tn as a rnere commerciaL ques- 
tion, I believe this proposition tt> be a sound one ; and if the trade 
were laid open, the siipj)osed advantages thence arising arc at 
best very problematical, aiu^» would ceitainly be very precarious 
and short-lived. It is, hoivexer, totaJp to forget the question, to 
treat it as a mere commercial one ! The same principles prove 
the 7iecessitq of the monopolq of Trade. The Government and 
the Trade are inteixcovcn together! And we have only to recur 
to a very recent experience, to learn the immense advantages which 
have flowed fi om tliat connection of Govermnent and Trade.” 

The Chairmen of the Court of Directors had, three years ago, 
pointed out to the Presief^nt of the Board of Control, lliat the 
effects of the innovatien proposed would ^‘air.ouut to the destruction 
of the Company’s Indian Trade, their Indian Commercial Kstah- 
lishinents, their Indian shipping, and finally itave the China Mono- 
poly so insulated and unsuppoiled, as to bring that down also, 
and v^ith it the vvIkjIc fabiic of the Com|>any.'’ 

Blit wliat have ^^e on the oUili side to counterbalance those 
strong facts, those incontrovertible inferences, and those higli 
Anthorilies ? Nothing but the vague and hypothetical reasonings 
of men, \^ho erroneo;'vl\ conceive that they would themsehes hi' 
benffted bv a jiarticlpation in the trade to India. It is, then, ear- 
nestly to be hoped that Ministers, if such indeed be their motive, 
will not ^‘persist in. this ruinous submission to known combi- 
nation, and over-bearing importunity;” or at a!»y rate, that the 
“ wisdom of Parliament and the justice of the nation will reject 
those ra‘'h and violent innovations, evidently suggested from a de- 
plorabli' ij:norance of facts,” 
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T^' the project of appointing an additional Judge in the 
Court of Chancery, for which a Bill has been lately 
brought into the House of Lords, «hall be adopted by the 
Legislature, it will effect a more important alteration than 
has been made within the memory of any ‘person now 
living in any of our judicial establishments. It behoves us, 
therefore, while this is still but a project, to examine it with 
care, and to consider what effects it is likely Ml produce. 
Important as the measure is, and, though near tHe close of 
the last session of tha last parliament, a Bill for carrying it 
into execution passed the House of Lords, and was read 
once in the Commons, the subject has hitherto scarcely 
undergone any examination. The interval which will l,?ke 
place before the present Bill passes into a law, will proba- 
bly not allow of the subject being much discussed out of 
parliament, and the occupations of the writer of these few 
pages are such as would prevent his entering fully into the 
discussion, even if the time allowed of it. There are some 



considerations^ however, which, aj^pear to him to be of so 
much moment ns to justify his offering* them to the public, 
even in this hastv manner and in this ir iperfect form. 

The o^cts proposed by this project 'are, as stated in the 
Report of the Select Committee of the Lords, from which it 
originates, that there may be secured at the same time a 
sufficient attendance upon the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor, and sufficient means for carrying on the 
business in the Court of Chancery.'" To accomplish the 
first of these objects, there irust necessarily be* thrown 
upon the new and additional Judge a great part of the 
business of the Court, which is now done by the Lord 
Chancellor. That business may be classed under three 
heads : 

First, the hearing causes, whether coming before the 
Lord Chancellor as original causes, or upon further direc- 
tions, on pleas and demurrers, or on exceptions to the 
reports of masters. 

Secondly, the interlocutory proceedings of motions and 
petitions. 

Thirdly, the review of the decrees of the Master of the 
Rolls upon appeal. 

The Ust of these has hitherto occupied but a small 
portion ^ ^j he time of the I.ord Chancellor. It appears 
by the report of the Lords’ Coiiimirtce, that in the ten last 
years of the cliancelloi^hip of Lord Hardwicke, he had 
decided only fifty-eight causes on re-hearings and appeals, 
being an average of less than six a year, including re-hear- 
ingvs of decrees originally pronounced by himself. The 
r&imber is greater within tlie last ten years, but even in 
triat period the average number does not exceed nine in a 
year. 

The hearing of motions and petitions certainly engrosses 
much of Lord Chancellor’s time ; but yet less than the 
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decision of causes. It is very obvious, therefore, that ‘in 
order to enable the L^*d Chancellor to afFord*any coriside^ 
rable attendance in xne House of Lords, btfyond what he 
now gives, it will indispensably necessary that the new- 
appointed Judge should relieve his Lordship from those 
duties which fall und^ the first Head before enumerated. 
Perhaps it may be thought necessary that his Lordship 
should be relieved from those which fall under •the two 
first of those heads, leaving him to exercise only an 
appellate* jurisdiction in Chancery; but from the first of 
them he must be relieve^, or the expedient must altogethei* 
fail. 

This alteration, however* in the constitution of the 
Court, will divest the office of Lord Chancellor of those 
functions which have Iiifherto *ocen considered as the most 
essential to it, and as constituting its nature and character, 
and will leave the person who holds the Great Seal, in 
name still a Chancellor, but in truth a magistrate of a very 
different description. He will have a variety of great and 
important duties to discharge, but the least of them will be 
to transact the business of the Court of Chancery : and, in 
the mean time, the ancient office af Lord Chajiccllor will, 
in effect, be divided between two Masters of the Rolls, or 
by whatever name they are to be called, neithey of them 
subject to the control of the other, but eacHj|ti his own 
hall exercising an original and independent jurisdiction. 

This seems the more objectionable on account of the 
nature of that peculiar system of jurisprudence which is* 
known in this country by the name of Equity. The rules 
of this system are not laid down in any statutes, but are 
only to be collected from decisions of which very few 
been pronounced more than a century and a half a^b ; 
from decisions, too, of judges of whom some were, in a 
great degree, the authors of the law they were administer- 
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mg, and were applying to the particular cases before them: 
the rules which they had themselves previously established^ 
It appears to be extremely essential to jhe due administration 
of such a system of jurisprudence, tliabthe person adminis- 
tering it should be intimately acquainted with every part of 
it, that he' should have all its principles and doctrines con- 
stantly present to his mind, and the remembrance of them 
kept alive by habitual and almost daily exercise. If, of the 
three judges who arc to preside in the same Court of 
Equity, two are to have the Ijiw of the court iii all its 
various branches familiar to them,- and kept constantly in 
their view, by a regular uninterrupted attendance in court, 
and the third is only, Jis an occasional visitor, to refresh his 
memory by looking back into records and precedents upon 
particular heads, just so as to enable him to decide in the 
course of a year, nine or ten causes, or twice that number, 
which may happen to be brought before him for decision, 
upon appeals, it is very obvious, that this effect must, in 
process of time, be produced ; the appeal will lie from a 
judge, a perfect master of the law he is to administer, to 
one who has but an imperfect recollection of it ; from one 
who has never departed from what may, if the expression 
be allowable, be considered as his native court, to one who 
has migi*Uted into another place, and returns as a kind of 
foreigner. Or if that effect shall not really have been pro- 
duced, there Avill always be a notion prevailing that it has. 
The suitor who has had a decree in his favor, and who 
sees it reverse, will be disposed to observe that the judge 
of the most experience is most likely to have well under- 
stood and to have properly decided his cause : and the 
appellant, whose appeal has been unavailing, will observe, 
that it is not surprising that the appellate judge should have 
had so much deference for his superior in experience and 
ability, though his inferior in rank, as to have submitted to 
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him his own opmioft, and to have affirmcid the discreet 
from defefence, not/tcJ the reasons of the .judgment but to 
the character and aVthority of the judge. 

When it has been proposed to separate the offices of 
Lord Chancellor and*Speakcr of the House of Lords, it has 
been always objected to such an expedient, that as the 
House of Lords is a court of appeal, it is highly •necessary 
that the person who presides in it, should have his know- 
ledge of the law kept constantly refreshed, and the habit 
of applying its rules unrelated, and that this can be secured 
only by his being in thJ daily habit of administering justice 
in a subordinate court. Bui the expedient now resorted to 
will be attended witli that very evil which it is supposed to 
guard against, and with this additional disadvantage, that 
the person who so presides is to be an incompetent judge in 
two Courts of Appeal instead of cue. 

In a system of jurisprudence founded on no positive rules 
laid down by the legislature which may be at all times 
referred to, it must necessarily hD}?{)(:n with respect to some 
of its doctrines, that they must be gradually and insensibly 
departed from by successive decibipns. It may be sufficient 
to refer to such matters as fraud and breach of trust, to the 
acts which are considered as part performance^ of agree- 
ment, to illusory appointments, and to the circumstances 
which convert executors into trustees of a residue undis- 
posed of, to bring tc*thc recollection of those who are well 
acquainted w'uh the history of the court, examples of what • 
is here alluded to. The particular notions and peculiar 
habits of thinking of each judge must necessarily have a 
considerable effect on this, and where two original judges,' 
differently constituted as they must be by nature and habit, 
are sitting at the same time, it may happen that, with 
respect to the same rules, there should sometimes be 
deviations in quite opposite directions, and that there should 
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come to be gradually established two i different laws admi- 
nistered at the S 9 ,me time, on the sarae^,subject, and by the 
same court. < 

It has been asserted that a very con^derable alteration 
has of late taken place in the Court of Chancery, and that 
orders are now made upon motions which formerly used to 
be reserved till the hearing of the cause, and which in 
many cases have the effect of putting an end to the litiga- 
tion. It is presumed that the orders thus alluded to are 
those which are made for the j\Dpointment of receivers of 
estates and of managers of manufcctovies and mercantile 
concerns, carried on in partnership, for paying money into 
court, and for the restraining the working of mines, the 
diverting of water-courses, the making of navigable canals, 
and other works of a similar kind. Jf this be as novel a 
course of proceeding as it is represented, (and the state- 
ment comes from such high authority, no less than the 
noble and learned lord, who must himself have been the 
principal author of this .innovation, if it has taken place, 
that we must not doubt it,) it affords a very remarkable 
instance of that large discretion exercised by judges in 
Courts of Equity, whicK has been before alluded to. It 
is surely only the supreme judge of the court who would 
venture upon such alterations. A subordinate judge would 
probably think, that to proceed with safety he must follow 
the precedents established by his superiors. But whether 
new or old, whether long established or but recently 
assumed, tMk is no doubt that it is a most important part 
of the jurisdiction of the court. By appointing a receiver, 
th6 possession of an estate is suddenly changed. A suspen- 
sion of the working of collieries and mines may involve the 
parties in sudden and. certain ruin, and a mistake in judica- 
ture upon such occasions may be fatal and irretrievable. 

These important functions of the Lord Chancellor, it is 
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now proposed to trar^fer to his new deputy, though the* 
Master of the Rolls ;/oes not exercise them^^ Motions may. 
Indeed, be made a\ the Rolls, but at no period of the 
history of the court have many been made there ; the 
Master of the Rolls, has not, lil;^ the Lord Chancellor, 
days regularly appointed for the sole hearing of them, a 
few motions of course are ainhat, according to the practice 
which now prevails, ever come before him, and these are 
made only during term, and just when, after having 
disposed of the appointed business of the day, the court is 
about to rise. The*Mister of the Rolls, therefore, will be 
trusted with the decision of jmportant questions only when 
they arc presented to him upon the solemn hearing of the 
cause, after an examination iijjpn interrogatories, and what 
passes in the Court of Chancery by the name of a cross 
examination of witnesses, while the same questions will in 
a summary way, upon affidavits, be disposed of by the 
Vice Chancellor, his inferior in rank, and therefore it is to 
be presumed his inferior in learning and in talents. 

The consequence of this will probably be to introduce 
another novelty, and a most important one, in the Court of 
Chancery — appeals upon motions. As the Lftrd Chancel- 
lor has hitherto always heard all important motions himself, 
such an appeal ha*^?, it is believed, never yet been known ; 
but there can be no doubt that it will be perfectly compe- 
tent to every suitor ,\vho thinks himself aggrieved by the 
decision of a motion against him, to appeal to the Lord, 
Chancellor. An appeal now lies from tl^|j|^ders of the 
Lord Charicellor on motion to the House of Lords,, and 
unquestionably a similar appeal would lie from the Vice 
Chancellor to the Chancellor. To what an extent tlfesc 
appeals wdll be carried, no man ejm foresee, but it may 
happen that these, together with the rest of the appeals 
from the decisions of the two subordinate judges, between 
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whom all the orJinai 7 business of the| court is to be distri- 
buted^ may be so numerous^ that disposing of them 
may demand from the Lord Chanccllo/ as large a portion 
of time as he now devotes altogether to^thc business of the 
court* That he will then have as much to do in the court 
as he has now, cannot be represented, but that he will then 
have as nvich to do there, as h| is now enabled to do, is by 
no means improbable, and it will surely be admitted, that 
if that should be the case, the expedient will have wholly 
failed of its object. 

It will not merely have failed, it will have been produc* 
tive of the greatest evil, that of greatly enhancing the' 
expense of suits, already grievously and oppressively high, 
of multiplying the business the court, and of protracting, 
the final decision of causes. 

It has been already observed that appeals from the 
decrees of the Master of the Rolls to the Lord Chancellor 
were, till lately, very few in number, and that in Lord 
Hardwicke's time they w6rc much fewer. A plaintiff has a 
right to set down his cause whore he pleases, and till of 
late years it w'as never us,ual to set down cases of much 
difficulty or importance at the , Rolls. Such causes were, 
on accouqt* of the probability that the party against whom 
the decree w^as pronounced would appeal, and to avoid the 
expense of a second hearing, generally set down in the 
first instance before the Lord Chanccllbr, there being from 
‘‘his Lordship^decree only an appeal to the House of Lords, 
while from me decree of the Master of llic Rolls, there 
lies •an intermediate appeal to the Lord Chancellor. 
Among the Reports in the time of Lord Macclesfield, Lord 
Talbot, and Lord Hardwicke, few decisions of Masters of 
the Rolls are to bt found, with the exception of those of 
Sir Joseph Jekyl, all the great doctrines of the court having 
been settled by the successive Chancellors and upon original 
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decisions. Of late^^pwever, this has beeh considerably 
altered, and in a gr^at degree from the difficulty of obtsdn- 
ing any decision fi-gju the Lord Chancellor. 

Not only has the number of causes set down before the 
present Master of the^olls., very greatly increased, but they 
are, for the most part, causes very different in their nature, 
and of much greater difficulty and importance, than those 
which were used to be set down before him. If the platl 
of appointing an additional judge should be adopted, it will 
not be in the power .of ^ic parties to prevent these interme^ 
diate appeals, and no doubt can be entertained that such ap- 
peals will become morenumtiroas, as long as a high opinion 
sjiall be entertained of the person who is appointed to the 
office of Lord Chancellor. IT ever indeed a time should 
arrive when the learning and talents of the persons appointed 
to the two subordinate judicial offices in Chancery, or in- 
deed of either of them, shall be more highly estimated by the 
public than those of the person who is selected for the high 
office of Lord Chancellor, and that this opinion should even 
be entertained and acknowledged by the Chancellor himself, 
so that he sliall come to sit in his c^)urt of appeal only to ac- 
knowledge the superiority* of the Judge who i^s appealed 
from ; whenever this sliall happen, there will perhaps be few 
appeals, and ihe cxpcncc and delay of such proceedings 
will be avoided, but the evil will be of another character and 
of a much greater magnitude. ^ 

The alteration proposed may be dcscribj||j^ in a few 
words, but it should seem with great accuracy to be a divi- 
sion of tlic Clhancery into two courts, and the creation of an 
intermediate court of appeal between the Chancery and the 
House of Lords. 

It may seem extraordinary, that in the preceding obseir 
vations, the functions of the intended Vice Chancellor 
should have been spoken of as doubtful, when a bill has 
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been actually brought into ParliamQni^ for the appointment 
of such a Judge : but the truth is, that the bill leaves it alto- 
gether uncertain what his functions a/e to be. It should 
seem, that they will be whatever the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being shall think proper. He is to hear what business 
the Lord Chancellor shall appoint, and at such times and in 
such places as his Lordship shall appoint. He is not even to 
have the discretion in this respect, which a man acting under 
a general power of attorney is allowed to exercise- * Like an 
Inferior artisan employed by some master manufacturer, he 
is to do just such work as his employer shall direct, and just 
when and where he shall be pleased to direct. The dignity 
of the judicial character will surely be but ill consulted in 
these uncertain and novel duties which are to be imposed on 
this subordinate Judge. 



PLAN OF FINANCE 


PROPOSr.D TO BE SUBMITTED . 






OUTLINES, &c. 


tlie period of the complete introduction of the Funding 
System in the early part of the last century, to tlie close of the 
American War, the object of our measwu's of Finance during War 
appeared to bo only provide for the immediate expenses of the 
year, by borrowing such Sums as wore necessary fo;; any extraordi- 
nary charge incurred, and by iinposing*siicli Taxes a* migliL meet 
the interest of the Loan, leaving*to the period of Peace t^ie conside- 
ration of any j)rovi.sion for the repa}infMit of Debt; and lbisJ)eing 
attempted at irregular periods and on no permanent system, was 
never carried into effectual execution ; the total amount of Debt 
redeemed between the P^iiace of Utrecht and the of the Ame-j 
ricaii War being no more than ^8, "30,000. 

7'lie acciinuilated expenses of the American War, and the 
depressed state of Public Credit and of the Revenue at the close of ' 
that War, impressed on the vigorous mind of Mr. Pitt the necessity 
of adopting a more provident system, of which he laid the basis, 
with admirable judgment, in the Sinking Fund Acts of 1786 and 
1792. 

At the commencement of the War of tlie French revolution, 
Mr. Pitt thought it suflicient, to meet the charge of military ami 
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naval expense b*; Loans, accompanied by 14 at provision for gradual 
redemption, which^iad been established by^thc zVct of 1792. 

The increased expenses of the War, and l|’ie piospcrt of its long 
continuance, induced him, however, in to aim at the most 

efficacious system by which a long duration of War be sup- 
ported, that of equalizing the Income with the Expenditure of the 
Country. 

For this purpose he proposed, in 1798, the establishment of a 
general "^fax on Income ; intended, with the aid of some other War 
Taxes, to provide within the year, for a considerable part of the 
public expenses, and also to repavf uithin a few years ‘after the 
conclusion of peace, all Debt contracted beyond the amount of the 
Sinking Fund in each year. 

The plans adopted for increasing the National Income uprm the 
renewal of the War, by I»id Sidmonth, and afterwards by I^ord 
Grenville and Lord Henry Pelcy, in 1803, 4, and (5, were on a 
much larger scale; and tlieic is every appearance that the income 
of the Nation, might at this time Itave equalled or exceeded its 
expenditure, if the lUTOssity of a largo increase in our foreign 
expenses had not arisen. 

The total amount of the public FApeiiditure, exclusive of the 
Sinking Fund, was on an average of the \ears4l80G and ISO/, about 
^6l,6(X),000. , llie income of 1807 (taking the Properly Tax, 
according to- its assessnienf, at about c£ 1 1/400,000.) was about 
-£o9,700,(X)0. 

The net produce of the public Income, on an average of the 
years J809, 4810 and 1811, deducting the arrears of Property 
Tax paid in beyond the assessment of each year, was about 
^j^ri4,000,000. ^Kch, with the addition of the laxes imposed in 
1811 and 1812?' would appear to leave a considerable surplus 
beyond the amount of the Expenditure of 1807 ; but to ibis Expen- 
diture must be added the increased charge of imredceined Dt?bt 
since that year. Hiis amounts to about c£2,3(X),(XX). which added 
to the beforemen tinned sum of 1 ,600/X)0. being the Ex- 
penditure of 18D7, makes together nearly the above sum of 
^^ 64 , 000 , 000 . 

The Expenditure of the same years 1809, 1810 and 1811, 
^ounted, it is true, on an average, to nearly £ 13 , 000 , 000 , and 
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that of the year ISK^may be estimated at a^V^ut ^81,000,000* 
exclusively of the r^^f^ayniciit of Exchequer Bills and Loyalty 
.Loan. «! 

The anjount therefore of the sum to be provided, iu order to 
equalize tlie receipt and J^penditure of*Great Britain on an average 
ot the years 1800, 1810 and 1811, allowing for the increased 
charge of umodeemed Debt, may be estimated at ,0^)0,000. or, 
taking the Expenditure at ,£81,000,00(^. at about 17,000,000. 
from which sums must however be deducted the future produce of 
t!je lax A imposed in 1811 aqd 1812, wliich may be estimated at 
about X'2 ,jOO, 000. aficl i^liich would reduce the former sura to 
o£ 6‘,500,000. and the latter to 1 4,500,000. 

To raise even the lowest of tTiese sums by an immediate imposi- 
tion of new raxes, in additifm to the great exertions already made, 
would, however, be considered a# a very heavy burden ; and one, 
tlie severity of vvliicb might be felt still more sensibly, from au 
appreliension, by no means unreasonable, that such a sacrifice might 
eventually prove to have been unnecessary, as many supposable 
and even probable cases may arise during the continuance of the 
War, ill which it would b(‘ possible ver^ considerably to reduce our 
expenses. 

Nothing more, therefore, can be expected as a jirrmanent War 
system, than to provide for such a scalt of J'.xpcnse qs must neces- 
sarily arise out of the state ot War, without including that great 
increase which has been occasioned by our extraordinaf^ exertions 
abroad in the last four years, and which, in whatever way it may 
appear to the wisdom of Parliament most proper to provide for it, 
must be considered as otonly an occasional natLiM|L 

In the foregoing Statement it is assumed, that wfe Sinking Fund ^ 
is no portion of the national expenditure, fii fact, by cancelling a 
certain portion of Debt in each year, it reduces the Debt really 
incurred, to the amount in which the sum borrowed exceeds' the 
sum to be redeemed. It is evident indeed, that whether the Fund 
is applied in the purchase of stock already cxistinsr, or in reducing 
the amount of stock to be created, the effect will be nearly th« 
same ; and the equalization of the public income and expenditure 
may consequently be considered as a primary advantage of the 
Sinking Fund, no less than the actual rcdomplioii of Debt. 
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llie former of/.4iese objects, so far a‘s h requisite to meet that 
part of the expenses of the War, which may fbe considered as neces- 
sarily permanent, apfiears, by the foregoir^^ Statement, to have 
been already accomplished. It has, indeed, been ejected by 
means which, while the} show the extend of the resources of the 
Country, and evince its firm and iinsliakeii spirit, point out at the 
jfianie time’ llic expedieiuy of not calling for any finther sacrifices 
which may be avoidable : for this great object has, in fact, been 
accomplished by the extruordinaiy payment of inoi'e than (200 
Millions of War 'J\ixes. This unc# ampled exerlioii may be con- 
j^idered as no less powerfully co-operati^.g with the Sinking Fund, 
in its other great obje ct of the rcduot:o»i of the Debt, since the 
creation of a new Debt to aa aqual anH)inlt has thereby been 
avoio'ed. 

Those considerations may be ‘llioiight suflicient to point out the 
general expediency of any alteration of the present arrangement of 
the Sinking Fund, which, without violating the provisions of the 
Act of 179c, nia} diminish the weight of those further buidcns, 
which the progress of the \\ iU’ may still impose upon the ^Jation* 
and with this view, it may be proper to advtTt to the remarkable 
period at which the Iie(l(‘Hi})tioii of tlie Debt has actually arrived. 

When the etStabli^hmeiit of the Sinking Fund was j)roposed by 
by Mr. Pitt,-in 1780, llic Debt amounted to near XC40, 000,000;* 
a sum, of which, few' then Jiving ev< r hojiod to sec the J?cdeniption, 
but w'hich, by the sti'ady pcrseveiance of Parliament, in this imjior- 
tant measure, has already been redeemed. 

It is true, that this Redemption has been effected, not solely by 
the operation le Sinking Fund cstabliMbed in 1780, but in great 
part by the provision made for the ledemjition of Loans since 
contracted, and also by the redemption of the Land Tax, and, in 
«ome degree, by tlie purdiaseof Life Annuities. These additional 
exertions show’ the spiiit and perseverance with wliich the original 
•ystem has been carried into execution, amidst all the difficulties of 
an expensive and protracted Warfare. The separation, kept up, 
for purposes of account, between the original Sinking Fund of 1786 


^«33,231,«4g. 
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aiul the Additions subseqiicntly made to it^ is, however, only'iibiili* 
ual ; it neither has ^een, nor can be attencJe^ to in practice ; 
because the whole of the Debt contracted since the establisfinient 
of the Sinking Fund, naving been borrowed upon the Old 'Stocks, 
and no distinction inatle between the Old and the New Pro-* 
prietors, the whole Debt is considered as One indiscriminate 
mass» to which the purchases made by the Sinking Fund are 
equally applicable. No right of priority of redemption can exi^t 
in any particular class of Stockholders, nor can any conditions of 
repayiii«nt be claijiied (except in the instance of the Five-per-cent 
Loan of 171)7) bcyoivl tjiose laid down in the Act of 170^2, under 
the faith of which all subsequent Loans may be considered as 
contracted. • 

]\y that Act, provision is to be made for the redemption, witliin 
4.3 years, of all Debts subscquoi^lly created; and within this limit, 
Parlianicnl has the power to regulate the mode of the redemption 
at its discretion ; and has in fact exercised that discretion in several 
instances. 

In the years 179^j 1799 and 1800, for example, no provision 
was made for the imuu‘diate icdiiction of diat part of the Loans 
which was charged upon the Income Tax ; but it was intended 
that those sums should be redeemed by a piolon‘.;atiou of that Tax 
in time of Peace. In 1802, when l]ie Income ^Di\ was repealed, 
and oilier Funds were provided for defraying the niterest of those 
Loans, it was again thought unnecessary to make iuinicdiate pro- 
vision for the redc^iijilion of the Piincipal, which wa& left to be 
redeemed by the prolonged operation of the Sinking Funds already 
existing. 

It may therefore be considered as dccidedjf'not only by the 
recorded opinion but by the established practice of Parliament^ 
that while provision is made, in any manner, for the redemption 
of each respective portion of the Public Debt, within 4S years 
from the time of its being cieated, the enactments of the Act of 
3 792 are complied with. 

It would consequently be equally consistent with the Act of 
1792, either to redeem any number of Loans, by applying to the 
separate redemption of each the distinct portion of Sinking Fund 
^treated at the time of its being contracted, or by applying th# 



whole Fund> in the first instance, to thc/ t\»tal redemption of th^ 
iirst contracted t6an, and afterwards to ih^t of the several suc- 
ceeding Loans in their respective order ; so that each of them 
should be redeemed within 45 years from its oeing raised. 

This second mode would, however, be attended with important 
advantages. 

In the first mode, the .whole charge of Interest and Sinking 
Fund, occasioned by any number of successive Loans, is appro- 
priated, without any possible relief to the Public, until the whole 
of one of the Loans shall be completely redeemed by the exclusive 
opeaation of the Oiie-pcr-ceiit originally att iched to it ; which is 
not likely to happen in much less than 40 years, and may exceed 
that term. But in the hitter case, j.tvci al of the Loans first con- 
tracted will, in the event of a war of considerable duration, though 
much short of 40} ears, liave l^eeii redeemed previously to the 
conclusion of the war, and will have furnished, to a considerable 
extent, llio means of providing for a fresh charge ; and this 
resource will be conliiuially increasing in j)roportion to the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Another advantage will be, that the redemption of the Debt, 
being more gradually diffused over the whole period, will produce 
less alteration in the state of piopcrt}. This successive Redemp- 
tion is indeed a point of no small inipoi lance to the regulation of 
the Money-market, as the rate of interest and the value of money 
might be verj; inconveniently affected, by the too rapid increase 
or the too S^uddeii reduction of the sums brought into circula- 
tion by the Sinking Fund. It should not therefore be suffered 
to accumulate for too long a peiiod; whilcj on the other hand, 
it should not be todt much diminished by extinguishing at once 
*^100 large a portion of the Public Debt. These considerations 
appear to have occasioned that provision of the original Sinking 
Fund »Act of 1780, by which its accumulation at compound 
interest was limited to Four Millions; and they will be still more 
effectually provided for, by the mode of successive redemption, 
which Ims been pointed out : while another advantage, attending 
it, would be, that throughout nearly the whole period of its opera- 
tion, a' much smaller portion of the national resources W'ould he 
occij)icd in providing for the Public Debt. 
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The point at which Iva are now arrived in the ftedemption of 
the Debt, affords a inpst favorable opportunity 'for the adoption 
of this mode ; M'hlch^xvould have been originally preferable, and 
which the actual duration of the war, and the prospect of its possi- 
ble further continuancJ,^ render at •present peculiarly advan- 
tageous. 

Upon these principles, it is the object of this paper to propose 
a Plan, by which a gradual aiid equable Reduction of Debt may 
be provided for, with great iiiimediale advantage to the Public. 

It is only necessary to enact, that the Debt first contracted 
shall be deemed to be dirsj paid off; whether purchased by the 
Sinking Fund oi igiiydlly jirovided for its redemption, or by any 
other. It has already l)een sho^vn, that this supposition involves 
no absurdity, the old Stocks and the additions to them being so 
mixed, as to render all discrimination itruiossible ; and it is surely 
very allowable in practice to assume that any given portion of the 
Public Debt is tliscliargcd, x\hen an equal sum, funded in the same 
securities, has been paid off. 

A sum equal to the Capital of the whole Public Debt, existing 
in 178f), having already been purchased by the Commissioners, 
or transferred for the redemption of Land Tax, or the purchase 
cf Life Annuities, the execution of this Plan will only require, 
with regard either to this Sum, or to^any Debt hereafter, to be 
redeemed, that a Certificate of^such redemption shall be published 
ill the Gazette, and laid before Parliament by the CoiiAiiissioners ; 
and that, thereupon,* lli<^ Stock so redeemed and standiiig in the 
names of the Commissioners, shall be at the disposal of Parliament, 
and liable to be cancelleci, in such proportions and at such times 
as Parliament may direct, to such an amount as fhay be necessary 
for charging, upon the same securities, the Dividend and Sinking 
ruiid of any Loan which may have been contracted for the Public 
Service ; but that tlie zchole Sinking Fund created by the Aft of 
l7H(j, or by any subsequent Act, shall be eoutinued and applied, 
until the total Reilemption of all Debt now existing or to be 
created during the present War. In order, however, effectually 
to secure the means of nMiceming all future Loans within forty- 
five years, and to preserve a proper proportion between the Sink- 
ing Fund and the Unredeemed Debt, it will be expedieut to enact, 
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that whenever the sum borrowed in any yiar shall exceed the siim 
to be paid off, a Sinking Fund shall be proyided for the excess o0 
Loan, equal to one half of its interest ; aud^for the remainder of 
the Loan (or for the whole, if not exceeding the amount to be 
redeemed within the year) u Sinking Fuifd of One-per-cent, con- 
formably to the Act of 179-« 

It may also be observed, that as this arrangement involves the 
repeal of those provisions of the Act of 1802, under which the 
whole Sinking Fund then existing was directed to accumulate at 
Componud Interest, till the coin^jlcte redemption of'liic debt 
which then remained unredeemed, it wil/ !)»'- proper to make good 
fo the Sinking Fund the annual sum of ^S70,0()0. wliieli would 
have been api)r()priated lo the Ked‘einption of tlie difVerent sums 
provided for in 1 802, if that consoiidation had not taken place,, 
and if those sums had been acfompunied by llie usual redeem- 
ing Fuiul of One-pcr-eiait. And while, in this icspcet, the pro- 
posed Plan will revert to the original arrangements of the Sinking 
Fund, it wdll also conform to tliein by returning, with much 
greater advantage, to the principle of those pio vicious, by which, 
^relief would befoie this time have been obtained to llie J^ddic by 
the limitation of the Sinking Fund, as established by tlu‘ Act of 
178(), and then restiicted in Us accumidation to tlu^ annual sum of 
Four Millions/ , 

•f 

In connection with this j)arl of the subject, should be mentioned 
the great iilcrcase of the L)(;bt in Uiijirovidcd I^xchecjiier Bills, of 
late years; which may be consideietl as a departure fiom the spirit 
of the Sinking Fund Act of 1792. Jt was certainly the intention 
of that Act, that eveiy inciease of Pu|,)lilb Debt, except mere 
temporary anticipations of income, should have a provision made 
for its extinction, at the time when it was incurred. Jbit large 
sums, m)W amounting in the whole to j^;2(j, 000,000. have been 
raised at different times, and continued from year to year, in the 
shape of Exchequer Bills, w'ithoiit any provision for the Extinc- 
tion the Debt so created. 

Tolremedy this i)iconveriience, the most proper niclliod appears 
to' be, tliat a Sum should be annually granted to the Commissioners 
.jfor the reduction of the National debt, equal to One-per-cent on 
all unprovided Exclieqiicr Bills oulsUindlng on the ^tli of January 
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last, and should contin^d to be annually issued till they shall 
funded, or oihervvise pe*^ianently provided for. jTTis not prol^abie' 
that these Bills will ultimately be redeemed, otherwise than by con- 
version into runded Defet ; in which case the provision now made 
for their Redemption, wJll be an anticipation of the Sinking Fund 
which would tlieii be j>rovi(led. 

The mode of exercising this discretionary pow'er of Parliament^ 
to cancel such portions of Debt as shaJl liave been redeemed, may 
be varied as circumstances may require ; but, during War, that 
which hasiieen pointed out, ap^>eais to be most generally advanta- 
geous. , ^ 

The effect of its adoption wail therefore be stated in the first 
instance ; after whidi it will beyroper to take a view of the most 
beneliciul applicatiim t)f which the principles of the Plan may 
appear to be capable, on tl.e supposition of Pt acc. 

li is not inlended to <>lfer any opinion of the amount of the 
Loans to be raided in liitiue in die event of the coiitinnance of the 
War: but for the purpube of illustrating the operation of the Pro- 
posed Plan in conipaiisoii with that of the Present System, in a 
variety of cases, 4'ablos have been annexed, showing the eftects 
of each on iliffi rent suppositions. 

In the lii>t if is a.ssumed that the 1 .oans in future, for a great 
iiniuber of \ ears, will be ( (pial to that Killed in 181'i, wiiiclq inclu- 
ding the L\iluM[iier Hills tiindcd, amounted to e£'‘-8,o5o,000.^ 

To fund this sum at ,) [ler cent for lour years to co»ie, would, 
accoiding to the prf ^ent Syst^jn, require I'k; imposition of new 
Taxes to the amount of iicaily *£7,^( '0,000. ; and in the whole, to 
the year 18 JO, about’ wlili h time liiu JJelit I'onsolidaied in 1802, 
would, at that late of iiitiiesl, lie rcdei'ined by llie System now ex- 
isting, "I’iixes would be required, supposing the War to last so 
long, to tlui amount of iqiwards of 1,000,000. 

But according to the iNew Plan, it would require no Taxes for 
the next four years, except about X 1,000,000. in the present year, 
for the pnrjiose of making those immediate additions to the Sinking 
Fund, which have been above specified : and in the whole, to 
lyJO, only about ^18,000,000. would be required. 


■ S<}o Tabic A. i, 3, S. 
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The wholtf amount of the Debt noly existing would, by the 
present mode, 156 redeemed about 1B45; the New Plan, about 
1837. 

The Sinking Fund will be much greater'^according to the present 
Plan, than by that propt^sed, till aboid the year 1830, when the 
Consolidated Sinking Fund of 1802 will fall in, and an annual 
sum of Twenty-one Millions will be at once taken from it. Their 
subsequent j)r()gress will corresj)ond more iitiarly, as the successive 
extinction of Loans will opcTate on both. The New Plan will, 
however, continue more equable and uniform in its proj^jress. 

If the Sum necessary to be iaise<J sliouM exceed 000,000, 
the advantages of the New Plan, in point of '^J'axation, would be 
somewhat diminished ; but the redemption of the existing Debt 
would be ac'celerated, and the Sinking Fund would increase more 
rapidly : and op])ositc tdiects would of course be produced, if the 
sums bon owed were diniinisln'd, or if they were obtained at a rate 
of interest belo'v £o. per cent. 'I'liis is shown by Tables* point- 
ing out the elfecl.s of a succession of Loans of ,T2o,( >00,000. 
and of 12, 000, 000. respectively, w!ii( h prove that in the latter 
case no Taxes would be re((nired, except those provided in the 
first year, till the complete redemption of the existing Debt. 

It may however reasojiably be liopid, that even in the event of 
a continuance of the piesent rate of expense, the cessation of the 
imposition of ^i'axes for some years, would have a considerable 
eflect in wiproving llu' existing Revenue, and consequently in 
lessening' the amount to be bon owed. 'I’biS has been in 'some 
degree experienced even in consecpicnco of tjie partial relief from 
additional '^i'a.xos, wlncli has taken place since the year 1806‘. It 
should also be remarked, that such a saving of Permanent Taxes 
would create a comparative facility of increasing the VV ar Taxes, 
if such a measure should be thought advisable, as it probably may 
be in the event of an inciease of expense, or even of any consider- 
able duration of its present amount. IJow far this may he ex- 
pected, it would he rash to decide, ami the supposition of any 
particular sum is assumed for illustration only, but it is by no 
means essential to the system itself, which will be found capable of 


^ Sec Tables B. i, 2, S, and C. 1, ii, 3. 
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beiiit^ adapted to every va icty of circumstances which can be 
pected to arise. . • ^ 

In the event of Peac(i tlic Sinking Fund would continue to accu- 
fimlateateoinpound^intvrest as at present, unless the inconveniences 
arising from die too rapicl diniiiuition of die rate of interest, should 
induce Parliament lo inter(^eie by ordering the Stock purchased by 
the Connnissioners to be cancelled. This kind of interruption is 
not, however, peculiar to the New Syslcni ; but must eqijally take 
place under the present mode of redemption, whenever its pro- 
gress slioiild be found to be too rapid. In case the present mode 
of Redenijttion should be adheri^d to, sudi a cliange, whenever it 
might take place, would, h|)wevcr, be attended with the disadvan- 
tage of appearing to be a Deviation from the established principles' 
of the sinking Fund, while in iTle former it would obviously be a 
Coiiseqiieiiee llowing from them. In either case, it is highly im- 
portant that siifticient srr irity shouki Ix' proserv(*d for the ultimate 
Redemption of the Dc bt within 4f) years from its creation, accord- 
ing to the jirovisions of the Act of 179-. 

But the principal advantage of the proposed Plan, in time of 
peace, would he the facility of ket ping in reserve the means of 
funding a largo sum (^up|)ose .£100,000,000.) as a Resource in 
case of the renewal of hostilities. 

This Fund, wliich w'ould be foriiu d in a ftnv yi‘ars by the re- 
deemed Stock standing in the names of •the Comrnissicyiers, would 
he continually increasing, mil e.ss , checked in the manner above men- 
tioned; and in no case should it be reduced below sucTi^a sum as 
may be thought amply siitHeient to support the confidence of the 
Country at home, and to inan>/airi its dignity abroad. It would. 
Indited, he such a Trcaj^ure, as no other Country has ever pos- 
sesscil, and the iirst example of an immense accumulation of Pub- 
lic Property, formed witliout the impoverislnnent of any individual, 
or any embarrassment of the general circulation. — For the sake of 
illustrating lliis part of the subject, a Table* is annexed, winch 
shows the aj)plication of the Plan, to alternate periods of War 
and Peace. 

It iiiav be observed, in favor of this Plan, that it is less liable 


* Sec Tabic D. 1, 3. 
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flian any other modification of the Sink ig Fund, to be abused as 
a precedent for encroachment upon it; bf only hccanse it arises 
out of tlie principles of the Sinking Fi^d itself, but because it 
turns entirely on the application of the Stock pmchasi^d by the 
Commissioners, whicli must, in any possible arrangement of the 
Sinking Fund, be cariceHecl, sooner or later ; tlu', only question 
being as to time and mode. 

In considering this subject, \vc ninst not forget tliat the great 
and ultimate object <^)f the Sinking I’lmd is, to relieve the Xatlon 
from l!ie burden of Taxes whicli would be enlailetl upon it by the 
iiidetiniti^ extension of the l^iiblic Debt. It answers other colla- 
teral purposes of considerahh; iinpor,<aPce' ; but tliis is its direct 
and immediate object. jVow, as it cannot he less important to 
prevent tlie imnu'diale Increase'' of Taxes, than to ))ro\idc for 
their future possible llednction. Unit would seinn to he tlie best 
anangeinent of a Sinking Fund, wliich, ' whilc> it provided for the 
ultimate diseharge of De bt wltliln a certain inodi'rate period, 
afforded the ('arliosi relief to the Pulilic, and limited the ma.ximLiiii 
of total charge within (he narrowc.sl compass. 

Sucli are tlie leailing lon^iderations which ha\e suggested the 
foregoing Plan, and llio obj-s t^ which it has beui intended to 
effect. 1 lierc is, lK)W'(‘V<‘r, no w isli to ilisgnise tin* uidght, which 
the political circuinstam es of the present nioinimt have Iiad in 
reconiniciidinj it : hut, on llu* contrary, a xeiy confident persua- 
sion, that the more fullv thosi' circumstances are investigated, the 
more ihc} will be fomnl to Ciire,;cc the cxpeiliencv of such a 
Svstem. ' ' 
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Tlie fi)r’oaiiig Tables marked 

A. h— A. 2.— A. 3. 
r). 1 .— B. 2 .— B. 3 . 
t; l.-C. 2.— C. 3 . 

D. 2.--p. 3. 

ft 

ARE INTENDED TO GIVE 

A comparative Vinw of Tin: Existing System, «nd, The 
I’lio j‘os i: I) 1^F,AN ; '-o far as relates to the Anioinil of Taxes 
to he h^posed in each Year,- -The Ani<iiint of the Sinking 
Fund in each Year, — and, N'he sncc(‘ssivo REDEMPTION of 
all Funded Debt — on different Suppositions. 


THOSE Parts of them wliicli relate to the Proposcfl Plan, all assume 
tiiat an anniial Sum of X‘vS6'7,!)hV). nju.d to one* per-cent on the amount 
of the Stock proNided for in £S02, and oi» whieli no Sinking Fund 
was then created, \\dl he addi-d to tin Sn*kijig I'lind, and provided for 
h 3 Mie\v J\Miniinent 'l axc's : and also lhat .1XV>(»,000. a year will be 
added to the Sinking Fund, in respect of un})i<>\idcd Ijxcliequer llills. 
Tliis laiter sum is siipjiosed t(» he suppTud by new AVaT Taxes, to art 
equal amount; and tliese sum*, logelhei make up the ^amount of 
.£l,I27,.9h‘'). for which 'I'axes staled in the Tal)!es to )>» provided 
in the Fiist year of the New Plan. 

'riie several Loans (except ijp/lablc C.) are supposed to be raised at 
five-})er-cent-lnterest, wit’* a Sinking Fund eipial to one-third of the 
Interest, being the Proportion a|)plicablv‘, according to the Act of 1792, 
to a three-per-cent Stock, except in those cases, in which, by the prg- 
|)osed Plan, a larger Sinking Fund is required. 
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Table, A. I 


Eslirnaled Animal and Total Amount of icw Taxf^, to be im- 
posed accordin*: to tin* Kxistinjij Sy.steiy, and according to the 
Proposed TNaii ; on the SnppoMlion of Annual Loans of 
G8, 000, ()()(). at *per cent, iinl^u the Ri'deiiiption of all 

Funded Debt ( leated jnior to 181:3. 



EXISTING SYSTEM. 

-- W 

PKOPOSEn PT.-VN. 

EXCESS ol 
TAXES 


AnnmtL 

'ratal. 

^nuual. 

~ TotaL 

ni’coiding to 
i77((' Eristinfi 

1813 

1 ,8(3(1, (Wit) 

1 ,8(i(3,()f»(i 

1,V27,‘L, 

t 

1,127,0(,3 

Sijstnn. 

7.38,70.“^ 

1814 

1,86(i,(>(i(i 

3,733,332 


1,127,‘^0.3 

2,605,.b39 

1815 

1,«(;6, ()()() 


A . 

1,127,98.3 

4,i72.o;;5 

1816 

l,8(i(),(if)() 

7,I(3(i,(k;I 

, - 

1,12?,9()3 

6, .3:38, 701 

1817 

1 ,8()(i, (»(>() 

9,3. ^3,, 1. 30 

1 ,290,20(, 

2,'I18,1(,0 

6,915,1(31 

1818 

1 ,8()(),(io() 

H,l‘ VJ'^O 

()7(),7 7,‘> 

.3,094,0 11. 

8, 10), 0)2 

1819 

1 ,86(3, (>(»() 

J.'),0()'>,()(32 

* 2,O0;3„33) 

.3,103,277 

7,063,38^ 

1820 

1,808,(306 

14,033, 128 

1,99.), 8. 3.) 

7,009,110 

7,834,218 

M821 

1,800, 000 

16,7.33,328 

1,087, xK) 

9,08(5,610 

7,616,718 

1822 

1,800,000 

18,.'».3.3,.328 

- - 

‘>,080,610 

0,116,718 

1823 

1,800,000 

20, .3.'. 3,328 

621,1.31 

9,7 M ,0 1 1 

10, (>22,287 

1821 

1,800,(300 

22,13), 328 

i,r)8,3;)(, 

I0,80i>,.397 

11,2(53,9:31 

1825 

1,800,000 

2.3,»;)'3,.328 

1,070,i(,(, 

12,8I8,.)(;.3 

1 1 ,08 1,7(55 

182(5 

1,800,000 

2.»,?.33,.32IS 

1,00S,3I(, 

1.3,9 13, ‘37‘) 

1 1 ,789,440 

1827 

1,800, 000 

27,>;3.3,.3i3i 

6115,01 3 

1 1,.)(3 1,892 

1 2, ‘971, 4.36 

1828 

l,8OO,0O(» 

29,. 3.33, 328 

1,0(,2,.,(M) 

1(;,V21,.>92 

12,808,936 

1829 

1,800,000 

.3 1,1 33, .328 

210,312 

16,734,7.31. 

1 1,398,594 

1830 

. 1,800^000 

;31,13,3,328, 

I, 32(,,')(,2 

18,001, 39(5 

1.3, 07 1,9:32 

1831 

, - 

3l,l3;i,328 

438(>,7(K> 

18 018,102 

12,185,226 

1832 

. M 

31,133,328 

l,01.),2*<o 

19,09.3,368 

11,1:39,960 

1833 


3 1,1. 33,. >2 8 

/ 2 1,0.) 6 

20,71 8,02 i 

10,41.5, .'304 

183 1 

- - - 

3 1,1 3. >,.328 

3;0(,8,288 

21, 786, .312 

9,347,016 

1 835 

_ _ 

.3 1,1 33 ,.328 


22,9 19,;, 23 

8,18.3,80.5 

1838 

. - - 

.31,1., 3,328 

‘•.'.’37(50 

23,022,289 

7,211,0.39 

1837 

. . - 

.31,1 3 3,.328 

1.31,:>o3 

24,.i^)(',8.52 

(5,776, 17(5 


* In the \V.tr1 axes plcilsjed for Ihr i.oan of ia07 will, according to thr 
Existing System at ^ jmt c cut, be set at iibcily by the Redemption of that 
Loan) and again bceoine applieabb' to the seiviro of the year. The future An- 
nual Loans are tlierefoie reduced to ./’/i7,00i),000. and tlie Charge thereby oc- 
casioned to .i*.!, 800,000 ; and from the year 18‘2y, it is supposed that the Loans 
will be charged upon »he Funds appropriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund 
of 1802, which will fall in in IBoO, and tiie several Loans which will fall in aftei 
that year j and therefore no further Taxes will be necessary. 
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Tabic, A. C. 

Estimated Amount of the Sinking Fund, at the 1st of August in 
each Year, arooidiiig Ho the Existing System, and according to 
the Proposed Plan, up^n the foregoing Suppositions. 



Existing Sifstem» 

Pro-posed PlunJ* 

• 

1813 

13,269,0555 

14,397,921 

* Throughout 

1814 

14,1 23,1 jj 

13,617,5)17 

this Cohinm, the 

1815 

15,63 1, 627 

12,860,207 

Sinking Fund is 

181^ 

• 16,906,357 

1^,033,217 

shown as in- 

1817 

I53,2tl,()7 1 

11,161,877 

eri ased by the 

1818 

19,613,757 

• 11,607,8.37 

addition of 

1819 

21,115,914 

11,428,812 

£.1,127,963. 

1820 

22,661,710 


proposed to ba 
made in the 

1821 

24,201,826 

13,896.609 

present year. 

1822 

21,718,019 

15,2051,31 1 


1823 

26,126,119 

1 l,40i* 729 


1824 

28,220,239 

11,100,3155 


i02:> 

30,103,750 

1 1,5)76,0.57 


1826 

32,081,137 

16/227,98 t 


1827 

31,158,008 

16,719,165 


1828 

36,338, 0)8 

16,7.34,351 


1829 

58,627,828 

18,161,693 


tl830 

19,745,200 

17,820,036 

• 

1831 

21,204,960 

18,631,662 * 


15)32 

22,094,571 

19,027,436 


1833 

2.), 67 1,7 09 

19,(.oo,,)3)7 


lft.it 

23,0(,3,828 

19,877,512 

• 

1835 

23,191,319 

20,523,121 • 

• 

183<; 

25,1 11,531. 

21.300,648 


1 5)37 

1 8351 
1839 

26,858,6353 

28,674,069 

30,580,272* 

2 1*9 17, 084 

• 

1810 

, 32, ,58 1,7 85 

J 


1841 

,34,683,374 

r 


1812 

15)43 

1814 

1845 

3f;, 890, 042 

37.158.317 

36.822.317 
37,9.53,316 

4 



f Tn lOv‘50, tlio Sinking Fund, according to the Fxisting System, is reduced 
fioin il,0Jt,719. its Amount on tlie 1st August of that year, to <£.19,745,200. 
in consequence of the Redemption of the Debts consolidated by the Act of 1802. 

A Reduction of a similar nature, but of a smaller Amount, takes place on the 
Redemption of each subsequent Loan, the Period of which may be found in 
Table, A. 3. 


VoL. I. 


No. I. 



m 


A. 5.j 

/. 

Statement of tlie Periods of Kedeinpti((n of (he FundrHl Debt 
coiitriK'le(i prior to IBlo, aerording /6 (he F\isting S\sten), 
and aceonliiig to tlic Proposed Plan : eonliiiuing the foregoHig 
Sii]>positioiis. 


LOANS. 


Exhlin'A Proposed Plan. 


Allpiiorto - 

- - 1793 

18J0 

1815 

Loan of - - - 

- - 1793 

do 

1915 


1791 

do 

IKl 1 


1795 

do 

1810 


170^; 

do 

1818 


17‘»7 

do 

J8J2 


1798 

do 

1895 


1799 

do 

1891 


V}(>0 

do 

I82(i 


inoi 

do 

18:7 


1 

do 

189‘) 


land 

18. )2 

18 9 


1801 

1851 

i8.;o 


10n.> 

18 U 

18 ;i 


lauo 


1852 

-S.. 

Tu'c Loan 

li:.'! 

1 85.1 

Loan - 

18 >7 

11). >.‘3 


in«m 

1811 

18.31 


1 no9 


1 8;l 1 


1810 , 

1815 

18 r> 



181,> 

18.10 


1812 

v 

181'1 

1857 

• 


N. B. Su^MOsin" nofurtli* r Loans (o l>n cw’traotcd aflcr (lie tot.il ic(lern|>tion 
of the Debt existing prior to laiS, and the ledeniption of 1)< ht fo j)ioceed 
tliuiict forMurd at S. per cent eonipoiiiid interest, the Debt leinaiiiing nine- 
deemed in the >ear accoidiiig lo the Kxisting System, v\oul(l he wliolly 

'Redeemed in the year 1091. 

And the Debt remaining iiiiredccined in iyj7, according to the Proposed Plan, 
vrovldbe wholly redeemed in the }ear 1870. 


National Debt OflirCj 
Feb. 125th, JBIJ. 


S. iiicaiAM. 
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■ Table, B. 1. 


E^tiniatoil Annual and 'ijlotal Amount of New l^xes, to be im-. 
uccording to the l^xistiiig System, and according to the 
JVoposed Plan ; on* Mie Supposition of Annual Loans of 25 
Millions at 5. per ceiutmi, until the Kedemptioii of all Funded 
Debt (‘rcalcd piior to 18^3. 

N. n. In thi*?, and the rollovitiaj Tables, it has not been lhong]«t ueccssary to 
inak«‘ allowame in the e.tlenl.itioiih which relate to the I’roposed Pl.#i, tor the 
appliration within the fust yea;* or the Pei -Ceiitaire pi ovided for each Loan ; 
the operation of wineh lias, however, been attended to in Table A. and 
throughout all the ealculalioiib n>pcctuig the K.visting System. 



EXISTIN 

G svsTr::>I. 

PROPOSED PLAN. 

EXCESS of 




• 


T v\j:.s, 


f ^ ' 


f 

» 'S 



Aunml. 

Total. 

y^inuat. 

Total. 

E\ ist i }ig SijhI em . 

1«13 

1 ,('()(), 

1 , (If (5,066 

1,127,966 

1 , 1 27,966 

.663,70.5 

IMl 1 



... 

1,127,906 

2,20.'),; 5(59 

IHl.) 

1 

4,opo,op8 


1,127,0^6 

.6,372,0.5.) 

Jbiu 

3 ,(>d(»,0('() 

6,oo:.,()0 1 

. . - 

1,127,%6 

6,.’). 53,701 

i«ir 

1 ,oo0,ft(»6 

}.,:5 ;s,.;:50 

l.)(5,872 

1,23 1,3.5-} 

7,0 13 JO 5 

Ullii 


0,0 >0,oii6 

1 M2 

1,710,777 

3,2.>9,219 

nil if 

1,000, <'i () 

1 1 ,0 (.(»,(. 62 

1,7 67, .you 

.6, >23,277 

3,1:53,63.') 

IbiiO 


1 3, >v.)J ‘)2B 

1,779,100 

.507,143 

8,0'2j,836 

ii'/Ji 

1,600,000 

1-1, 96.5, ,123 

1,7(56,1566 

7,074,109 

7,3.y9,219 


l,d0‘),000 

1 .523 


7,071,109 

9, l..“)9,219 

Uitiii 

l,C)OU,OOi) 

13, 16.5,:, 23 

1,036,9.51 

•8, 161, (MO 

9,072,283 

ia.'4 

1,000,000 

19,7 . ;,.)23 

3‘>0,.566 

9,010, .'7,5 

10,7t:5,96.) 


J ,<)00,000 

21 ,6:5.5,623 

9.5.5..5.>6 

0,0 )2.72l> 

1 1,. 530, .‘>09 

ir.jd 

I,o00,ooo 

2 2,0 56,623 

332,31(5 

10,}5.6>, >1.5 

146097,736 


1,000,(100 

2 V> 56,623 

1,7.)'), 000 

4 2. > 

11^M7,73.5* 

i.iLfJ 

1,1.00,000 

20,1,5 5,:>.'3 

697,179 

12,932,7 24 

1.6,l.)0,o01 

ipiM) 

1, (.00 ,000 

27,7; 5 5, .623 

l,«ll,(i66 

1 1,72!, 690 

16,003,9 53 

IJ.JO 

- - - 

27,76 5,623 

\ * 

14,721,690 

16, oof!, 063 

• 

18.‘U 

- 

27,76;5,62t5 

l,oV9,.>01- 

l.‘>, 82:5, HOI 

1 1,900, . 161- 

JiU'J 

. 

27,7.56,.523 

(#0.0.50 

16,49.6,9.56 

11,2.69,60.5 

1 a >:} 

. 

2/,7;5:5,.>'23 

.=^52,700 

17, 526, (.99 

10, !0(),()29 


- 

27,76.5, 523 . 

1,1 47.010 

13, -17 1,(> 59 

9,2.^6,OLS9 

1 1 1,‘> ") 


27,7:5.6, :523 

' 1,0.50,332 


8,177,307 


. 

27, 7.5.5, .^23 

31.5,2153 

20,:5y3,3O9 

7.5.i\619 

ia>r 

. 

2 7,7. 5.6, .623 

0.1 2,. 573 

21,611,137 

6,602, l‘U 

111, id 


27,7.5,5,623 

717,766 

22,033, 'D.5 

.5,6 1-1, .67) 

IdJD 

“ 

277,6.5,620 

209, .)66 

22,2y3,.616 

5,464,812 

* Til 1321, llic War Taxes pledged f >r the Loan of 1307 will, according to 


the PxUtiiig System at {). per eenuiin, he set at liherty by the reilemption of 
that Loan, and again become applicable to the Service of the \ear. The fiitiue 
anim.il Loans are therefore reduced to 'J4,000,0a0. and the charge thereby oc- 
casioned to ,^.1,000,000. ; an<l from the yt ai lUt'*.*, it is supposed tliat the Loans 
will he chaiged upon the runds appiopiialed to the Consolidated Sinking Fund 
of lliOii, which will fall in in IbiiO, and the several Loans which will fall m after 
that year; and therefore no fiirtliir 'i'uxcs will be necessary. 
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Table, R. G. 


‘Estimated Amount of the Sinking Fund (dt the 1st of August In 
each Year, according to the lixistiiig Svcstem, and according to 
the Proposed Plan ; upon the foiegoipg siij)positioiis. 



System. 

PtoposeJ Plan."* 


1813 

1 ^2»)0,o,,a 

1 1,397,091 

* Tlirouchnnt ths 

1811. 

1 l,.)7n,055 

13,779,900 

Colmnn, llir SmkiUL' 

1815 

1),.)'.7,002 

1. >,1.30,770 

Fund IS shown ^l^ Mi- 

ISlf) 

1U,7H>,8M 

12, 118,97 .> 

neaped l)y tlie addi- 

1817 

nijOT), i'lj 

1 1,7 97.1 

tion ('f of . 1 , . 27,9i'i3. 

1818 

19,3.'>'>,('(<0 

11, 11 5, (>().> 

pi oj'-oped lo he made 

1819 

20,758,8 12 

10,8 11, 888* 

in llic presenl yeai. 

1820 

22,231,283 

11,9:1,482 


1821 

22,jQ9,61l 

13,016,72? 


1822 

2 1,139, 123 

1 1,21.),721* 


1823 

2,>,7(;r),()79 

l.l,.»i;8,593 


182 t 

27,-17 1,382 

. 1,071,17.> 


1825 

29,288,101 

1 i,‘'38,0(n> 


1826 

3l ,1.)1 ,,><)(> 

1 1, <-97.076 


1827 

3.), 129,081 

1 >,021,178 


1828 

3.>,20 >/> 1 > 

16,27 ?,■.'.)<> 


1829 

37, 385, -ill 

10,1 9 >,802 


1830 

U;, 388, 58 2 

17, )()5,7.)8 


1831 

19,728,011 . 

17,002,579 


1832 

20,191,271 

I7,o70„;iO 


1BJ3 

2 1,9. 15, 8 \7 

17,'»20,9():i 


1831 

21,188, joa 

18, 151,899 


1835 

21,172,790 

19,1 1 1,7 >0 


183ii 

22,0('i<'),433 9 

19,897,0(i-) 


1837 

2 1,522, 28 1- 

2(»,n2,o.n 


I'nra 

20,11)8,398 

2l,tl8,8i-2 


1 839 

27,890,817 

2M,t i 1,938 


1810 

29,711,0.57 



1841 

31, <)1 7,239 



1812 

33,618,100 



1843 

3 1,670,278 



Ibtl 

3.3,1 07, .'/(> 



UU5 

34,000,158 




111 IHoO, the Sinkin" ruml, accordiiiir to tho Sjsfrin, \s jodnoed finm 

to X IQ, in couscciueucc of tlio Redemption ofUie J)elai 

consolidated by tlie Act ot' iQOiJ. 

A reduction of a simdar nature, but of smaller Amount, takes plaee on (lie 
Redeinptiun of eacli siibseipicnt Loan, the Period of which may be found m 
Table, A. 3* 
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•Table, B. 3. 


Statement of the Periods Redemption ot the Funded Debt contracted prior 
to accordiiv' to th^ Existing System, and according to the proposed 
Plan j coiitiuuiug the foregJ.ng Suppo3itioiis., 


j 


LOANS. 

LxifiliHf: Si/stan. 

Proponed Plan> 

All prior to ^ 17 oj 

% 

18.50 

1813 

Loan of 


do 

1813 

1791 


do 

1814 

179.» 


do 

1816 



<!o 

18L8 

17‘17 


do 

18 ‘2 2 

' 17C,V{ 


« d<» 

18^11. 

17*»9 


do 

1 8‘J5 

1800 


do 

18*<!6 

1801 


do 

l(rJ3 

180J 


do 

i«;>o 

180 { 


18:5*2 

1830 

18(»|. 


18.51 

18.31 

1< 05 


18.51 

18:52 

180{» 


18:>.5* 

1833 

„ < War Tax Lon n 

Snpp. Loan - 


18'J1 

1831 


18.57 

• 

. 1831 

1808 


1814 

1 8:15 

1800 

• 

\ 

18i:> 

isf56 

, 1810 

1 

18 Id 

18,5.* 

181 1 

J 

1815 

1858 

IhJJ 


1814 

1859 


N. B. Supposing no fiirtliei Loans to he contracted after cho total icdeinptioii 
of the Debt existing prior to 18 IS, and the redemption of Debt to proceed 
thenceforward at S/. per cent coinjioiind interest, the Debt remaining unre- 
rleeiue<l, in tlie year 1815, according to the Existing System, \soiild be wholly 
redeemed in the year 1891. 

And the Debt remaining unredeemed in 18:>9, according to the Proposed Plan^ 
would he wliolJy redeemed in the year 


National Debt Office, 
Feb. V5th, 18 IJ. 


S. HIGHA^L 
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Tabic, C. I.^ 

Estimated Annual ami Total AMOUNTof >;f\v ’J'axes, to be imposed arrord- 
iiie; to tlio Exi'sJiiii; S^sti.m, and arrordins; to 'tJu- Proposed Plan; on the 
Snpi>osit Oil of Annual Loans of P; Millions at^Cd. per cent, until the Redemp- 
tion of .ill Funded Debt created prior to 










EXCESS 

EXCESS 


EXISTING SYSTEM!. 

PKOPO 

SED PLAN. 

f.f 

of 






, 

TAMS, 

TAXES 







ae/‘0* dm < 

aeeoiding 





* 


1r> Ti.e^ 

to 'I'he 


Amiuil 

Tolal. 

Annual. 

J'otiiL 

E.i i -if mg' 

I'rupnscd 







System. 

J*lan. 

1813 

480,000 

480,000 

1,12 

7, 9(^3 

1,1 27, ‘h; ; 

_ - - 

0 17,06.1 

1814 

480,000 

Oo!\00O 



1,1 27,0', l 

- j - 

167,9(‘.3 


480,000 

1,1 JO, ()()() 



i,i27,‘.'o ; 

.3 1 '.’,037 


18 K) 

480,00!) 

1,020,000 



1,1.7 ,J<>. > 

792.0.i7 


1817 

48,0,(a)0 

2,40(b(HV) 



l,l2,,ou5 

1,.72,<).'>7 


1818 

4o0,0v)O 

j3;8(),o.H) 



l,t27,0(;3 

1.7 >'^,('.;7 



1810 

48!), OO!) 

;, 360,000 



1,127,063 

‘2, 2,; 2,0 '7 



1820 

480, (iOO 

3,8 lo,<)00 



1,127,903 

2,7 12,037 


1821 

180,0! u) 

4.3 .'(>,000 



1,1 .7,06.', 

:;,i9 3037 


1822 

480,01)0 

4,f oi),0o() 



1,1 2 7.jt,,; 

,3,<>7 2,0')7 



1823 

480,0('!) 

;>,2!:i',!'O0 



1.1 .7,06.; 

4,1. >2,037 



182 1. 

J80,o;)0 

.‘>,7 »'>i>.0!/() 



1,1',/ o„:'. 

4,0.} 2,0.57 


1823 

480, 00!) 

0,2 .'O.l'O ) 



1,127,00.3 

/),1J 2.037 


1823 

4 10,000 

(),(i80,000 



1,1'‘7,9<'>:> 

/>,;> >2,037 


182 7 

4 (0 0 '() 

7,1 ',0,000 



1,) .7 .0f>3 

.S,o02,0 57 

— 

II’.JO 

4 lO iTA) 

7 , )tO,(.O0 » 



1,1"/, oo3 

0,1 i2,o:;7 


18-"> 

440,000 

}.,000,(M)0 



1,1 .7,00 { 

6,87", 0.57 

— 

1 830 

'yo,<MO 

8,4 1 1,000 



1,127 ,oo:> 

7,312,037 

— 

jll.'Jl 

'^410,0.),') 

8,)!80,000 


/’ 

1,l27,<h;.7 

7,7 V2, 037 



18.)2 

1 U\<'- 0 

0,'!2O,()00 



1,12 7,00.3 

8,102,037 

— 

lo ; ; 

4 1>''.‘’'*() 

0,?/, <),()()() 



1,127,90.} 

8,o;32,o:}7 

— 


t lo,'- •.» 

1u.2(i0,0o0 


1,1 27, Jo.; 

9, 072, 0:57 



18:; > 

4 l!>,i'()0 

10,( J;),0()(1 


- 


0,>1",0 >7 

— 

' .v> 

4 10,001) 

1 1 ,000,000 


- 

l,l27,‘)r)3 

9,0.52,0.37 

— 


4 H),000 

1 1,. 20,000 


- 

1,127,96.; 

10,.;j 2,0.87 

— 

‘183d 

4 ),()00 

1 1, ‘JO, 0,000 


- 

1,127,00.; 

10,8'52,0;;7 

— 

1 8;>i> 

M(),l’')0 

12,'' 00,000 


- 

l,l‘J7,o6,'t 

1 1,'>72,0.‘}7 

— 

1 840 

1 10,000 

12,8 i(),o00 


- 

1,127,903 

11,712,037 

— 


* In 182(T, the IVv.r dV rs pI(dL»«-d for tlie Loan 1807 will, aecordiiiir to the 
Exist I!)" Sysl; ni al ‘)i pt i cent, beset at liberty by the ledeniption of tliat Loan, 
and a'^ain beeoim* .i[>plie«il;le to the ^:erMce of the year. 'I'lie tntiirc annual Loans 
arc ih'refore imiueid to 11,000,000/. ami the. Ch.uc;e thereby occasioned to 
4 10,000/.; amifsosu the year 1 0lO, il is supposed that the I -oans will be ( liaised 
upon tilt Fiimls .ippropi i;uc«l to tlie Consolidated Sinkirnr Fund of Iboj, which 
will fiill in in U’J], ami the si vcral Loans vJiieh will fall in after that year ; and 
tliercfoieiio < ilier Taxes will he necr.ssai^. 

'I'he late i >/. per rent, is asMiinml on the above-mentioned suppositions, as 
."howino; le'ai ly the latent pei lod lo winch the Kedemptioil could be prolractctl, 
accordiUi; to the Proposed Plan. 
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^ C. G. 

E^tirnntfd amonnt of the .^INKING FUND at llio 1st Au/^ust in oacb yoar, 
jin-onlini; to the Existing' auJ according to the Proposed Plan j upon 
the foregoing Suppositioi^l 


I‘\xisiing Proposed Plan.* 

\ 


J81<} 

1.8,1 P>;dP.5 \ 

14, ‘268,4 

J8li. 

.)8,80P 

1 l,8iP,ll> 

lai:) 


J 1,8 7 7,. ’,7 4 

1810 

1 1,7 11,007 

14,4.8 1,‘3P.5 

1817 

1 ‘),80(,,887 

1 4,)92,Pi’.i 

1 » 1 rt 

1.^,880,0 1 ‘3 

1 j,.8.>.V>10 

IHl'.) 

16,-18P,p:U 

1 i,ola,;W 


17,io8,o:b 

1 J.o7P,w4 

iR-t 

1 7,7 4 ), 07 -1 

lJ,7ta,5ol 


18,101,0:6 

14,81 8, .8*37 

18jd 

IP, 07 o,().‘)6 

*1 t,8U8,:>8 3 

1 8‘J'lf 

1P.7 T'J, ■> ‘i * # 

1 4, P '>■■>, (/.i/ 

1 o‘j;> 


1.8,03P,P06 

1 8 .'(■> 

ro,o,;-,\7.o 

t.S, 106,10.1 

18.7 

‘Jo,7'|:‘,oo7 

Ja,18.),lP:> 

lSi’8 

s:ijo:.,r.08 

l.>, 8 '>0 

J8Vl> 

'2‘2y 1 1 

l.j,8lP,‘'I') 

18 ;u 

v."),o:',M7o 

1 . 8 , vd,<i ’.a 

id.Ji 

i'; 0, 1 8J 

l.f, )3I,71P 

\'\V2 

i'J,o )i,':ip 

1,',OU),0(.0 

1V8.') 

l'.'),.)07,l t.) 

1.., 710,1 11 

1 t 

*J0,.8H.),(. )p 

l.),807,01.> 


tJ7, ^‘.>0,.‘i':8 

1.8, POO ,8 )6 

iy.)6 

fH,'j -18 

1 6,009,00 1 

1887 

2o,i.v:, >ip 

1(.,1 I ),.>.8(> 

18; id 

7 1,‘JPl 

lo, 1,0 1 (> 

I Hop 

8 1,1 80,7 >3 

li>,.’*.>a,‘*.8^ 

18 10 

8‘3,‘j.‘.8,7'38 

1< , h8w,0(»3 

t iHdl 

1 P,o.i 

lo, )7 1,811 

1 H 1 3 

1 3,.'i06,PlI. 

J 1 , 8'>6 

1H 1.8 

1 J,P') 3 

lo,8 J!,Oi 3 

1 ;u !• 

1 L\tl.> 1,178 

16, ''.'81, ‘36.1 

1 U‘l > 

l.h i .t,14'3 

•17,08 >,400 

iHid 

1.8, ;*7.> 

17,3*38, 862 

IH 17 

1'3,1;5. ^()66 

kl 7,.>0,>, 86B 

18-13 

1V,()10,P7.8 

7, ,81 -3,1 1 4 

1H1P 

l.blO-3,oOt 

/l7,ih,.),II7 

18,V) 

13,41;>,7o3 

lf,8I8,‘'l'l 

18.*>l 

I'Jj'doi) .liv, , 

l7,n7p,OHv‘. 

1 

1 ;,8')P',?7P 

18.1 1 

i!;,.8 

18,'^<>3,()00 

ia,81,J,P7P 

1.8 yi 

M,4.83,P73 

J 8, 4353, PPa 

1:; ) 1 

1 i,07n,‘3<;7 


iH'x; 

18, Ml, PI > 


18.)7 

1 (5,1 3 1 ,:>0 > 


iu:>>3 

If>,718,418 


18.VP 

]7,.8;i.?,.80l 


1 8oO 

17,P66,60() 


imu 

18,;,18,8'i3 


180‘3 

18,"0o,|O8 


lHo3 

17, ’.)1,;>:0 


IHcit 

l(.,o'»8,t8)'> 


1 }?.;■> 

18,4".:. 


1 8(.»o 

1 1,' ’-’..3 



• Tliroiighont 
this Column, the 
Sinking Fund is 
shown a . increased 
by the add. 4011 of 
pro- 

po'ipd lo he made 
in tile present 
year. 


t 111 1 S 1 , tin* Sinking ■-.id, aceoi\li’ig lo liie I' ; stem, is. ledvioe^ 
from .) },:ll ‘>,1 i', 1,’. ;o r ,n; '.e'juenee o?’ * .cih'.npfnan of the 

Delll^ eonsolidat(*»i liy Aetof lo iio i .d’ n-n.i « • iiitiiu'. hut 

ot smaller 'amount, take plae<* on ^he Kedt mplLeu of each bubsotpieul LcaU; iliC 
Pt':iod of wliidi may be iouiid in Table, C. J, 
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Table, C. 3. jc 


Statement of the Periods of Redemption of the F»'Nded Debt contraeted prior 
to IIJIJ, arcordin*; to tlie Ivvisiiii'!; System, and according to tlie Proposed 
plan j continuing the foregoing Suppositions. 


LOANS. 


£xisih}:* Sj/slein. 

Proposed Plan 

All prior to 



irp.T 

1811 

18tt 

Loan of 



l7P,t 

do ‘ 

1811 





do 

181.> 




J71V> 

d4) 

1817 




17 9d 

do 

18J1 




1797 

do 

1826 




1798 

do 

1828 




1799 

do 

18. JO 




1800 

do 

18.32 




1801 

do 

1 




1o02 

do 

18 J8 




180.1 

18 11 

18 JO 




Jt>Ot 

1817 

UMO 




1 tU).> 

18-17 

1812 




tWOC 

18.')0 

1814- 

1 007 


War Tax 

Lean 

1826 

18t:3 


i 

Sup]). Lo 

in 

18.).3 

18l.> 




1«W, 

1 ^9)1 

1816 




1800 

1802 

1818 




1810 

1 8(»'5 

18 jO 




181 1 

1 8o6 

18)1 




1812 

• 1801 



N. H. Si’pposiiiij no furtiier l^oau'-' to he contiaeted after the total roch inption 
of»lie 1 )eht < M-itii'i; 101 to a»i«i Hie n deiiiptioii ('fl)(l)t to proeeed tlieiiee- 

foi vNtird a> ;>/. pi r ei lit, ( oiopiumd ir.frjest, tlu !)» lit i unaimiig uiii edcciiK'd, in 
the >iiir 1 lion, lU'emdiii^' in Hie K\islnig Sjstnn, would be wlioll> ledeeined in 
the year 1‘JtV. 

And the Hebt reina'-niiig iinri’di-emed in IH.il, aerordipg to the l^roposed 
Plan, wonhi be \\iioll> u deemed in the ycai U*ro, 


National Debt rtffire, } 
2jtli Feb. I'.ilb. i 


S. HIGIIAIM. 
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Table, D. 1. 


Estinuitctl Anni’al and Total Amount of New Taxes to be imposed accord- 
ing tci ihe SysYvm, and according to the Proposed Plan ; on the 

Supposition of the conlimiiwee of War until tlie year and from thence to 

be snceceded by alternate Periods of Ten Yfars of Peace and VV'ar. — Annual 
Loans of 000, 000/. at ol. p6* centum during War : Interest at *1/. per centum 

during Peace. 


lOj t 



iKi.j 

ij;io 

ii:i7 

i;:u{ 

1010 


w 

u 

ui 

Ph 


1 

1 n j I 
1 iij'j 
lUJ.'i 
I t 

1 ih>ti 
1 »‘J7 
1 liL'lt 
Ji^JO 


^in:?0 
j H5.i1 

115 

! I .'i ; t 
]}5.i.> 
H5.5(} 
1H.)7 
1}5.5({ 
liiJO 


EXCESS 

EXISTING SYSTEM. PROPOSED PLAN. of 

TAXES 
aerordine to 
T/ir I\xisiing 


AnvuaL 

Total. 

AumuiL 

ToluL 

System, 

1 ,t)66,6()() 

1 

1, (')()(), 0()() 

1 ,()66,(>(56 

* l,ll>7,063 

1,1 07, Of, 3 

1.107, ‘>(..{ 

1.107, ‘Jt>3 

I, l07,9o3 

J, 055 1,8 55 

1,7 10,777 
.3,508,077 

.538,703 

‘1, 000^008 

— 

3,870,035 
.5,538,701 
7, 018, <195 
8,059,019 
8,138,385 

1 ,0('h, <)(>() 

1 ,t'6(»,ot)() 
1, (.01), ()(>(» 

(',(H(0,1)(‘ t 
83.3..5,.530 

p.OUU MIJ,; 

1 J 

15(5,870 
d >5, ‘MO 
1,7 87,)00 

— 

1 1,6('6,()(»2 

- 

.3, ‘>08,077 

8,138,385 



— 

( 1 ,(.()(. ,im)3 

- 

3, ■>,>{’.,077 


1 1 ,{i(,)i.,(.()0 

1 ) ,<)(i(.,()<)0 

i 1 ,6i)(»,t»()0 

1 1 ,()()(), (i(.0 

J 1 ,(.()i»,660 

1 1 ,o(*(.,(560 


3’50l5’o7r 

3,508,077 

— 

• 



i / 4 

.3, 508, ‘077 
3,508,077. 

\‘>5t 077 






1 1 ,(>Ol),()t)Vj 

* 

3,.)08,077 



1 ,600, 0(10 
1,1)00,000 

1 5,''o('i,('.i>3 *. 

1 1 1 i . 

1 { 

J 1, !<(.(),(. (>‘J / 

1 ?,':<)(■». ^ 

1 1, 1.1.3 

1 1 ,Ui)t ',ln>0 

1 l,8i.(.,(.(.0 

— 

3>,508,077 
3, >08,077 
3,506,077 

*■1 o?7 



— 

3,.. 08.077 
.5,.>0vS,077 
1,1 15,176 
5,)()3),858 


‘H7,1‘)‘) 
1,1 18, .>80 

— 


M,8()(),o(.J 

880,788 

(),ni,0l6 

11,860,000 

9? ‘3,878 

7, ■101,501 


B,1S«,38S 

8,ld»,3a*» 
8,1 38, ‘>85 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
-*t5, 138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 

iT,3 >8, ->8.5 
1 1 ,338, .38.5 
1 I, 5.38, 385 
1 1 ,3 58,3.85 
11,3.38,3.35 
10,1^1,186 
y,3i)‘>%801 
8, l it? ,016 
7,ll‘J,13a 


In 18'J1, the Wai Taxes j)ledged for the Loan 1807 will, according to the 
Existing System at 5/. per cent, be set at libeity by the Rideniplion of that 
I.oan, and again become applicable to tlie Sei vice of tlic Year. I'be future 
Annual Loan.s arc tlicieforc reduced to ‘j4,000,o0u/. and tlie Cliaige thereby occa- 
sioned to 1, (500, 000/. , and fioni tin* year 18JI, it is sniiposcd that the Loaii'iwill 
b<‘ charged upon the Euiul.^ appropriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund of 
ioO‘J, which will fall in in 133\>, and the several Loans which willfall iu after that 
year j and therefore no further Taxes will be necessary. 
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Tal.I.', D. 2 , 


Intimated Amoant nf flie S/nkintt Fukd at tlip of An£;i:st in rarli Vpar, 
art'ordin*? to llif r^xi^tirip: S and according .0 tlie rroposf d npon 

Ibp firrgoing Suppositions. ,(i 


«RI.^ 

IHM 

imr 

TH 1 {. 

n.to 

1 U 20 
IRC I 

18 Ct 

Jibca 

tP-y 7 

1 >L'R 

ly.io 

t 

j 

iR >r 

V, 

i'u.'u 

iR;i7 

-FflRjJ 

1 

toiU 

iRIl 
i;:i j 

1;: ; { 

lu.'.r 
IR 10 


r.rtsiin;^ 

Sjslcm, 

j i,:)r().'‘.iS 
1 ^ .,7,001» 
1 0,7 iO,R j I 
11!, 01 ;,.V> > 
1 ",.' > ),,.oO 
C().7 

Cl ,oc<\ 7 po 
CC,RO 0 ,ooo 

C;J, 7 | 0 ,Co‘J 
C 1 , (.(.«,() .0 
C »J) ) 1 ,W)(> 

10 . (> ,0 ov) 
y 7,7 iRjr.a 


CR 

11. )o 

M.) 


,01-.* 

l.)0 

ol 

A-IC 

Odci 

.R.-; 

,1 0," 

.'in-? 

1.1 


? 1C 

i ) 

,10{, 

070 

!,•) 

,0 >0 

■;i.) 

to 

0.) 

Ill > 

1 > 

7‘»., 

C71 

Jl.» 


lini. 

J7 

0-1 

i.n 

1!}. 

vl. »,0C7 

IC. 

(.1 1/Hdj 

CO. 

'0r>, 

.iR'* 

Cl. 

M 1 

I'7 

C'V 

('(. ; 

1 I.t 

C'i, 

'll > 

(*. »7 

C V 

iu.r. 

ir.-> 

cv 


C7.J 

I'l. 

7'> C] 

:n4 


riH) 

Ol'l 

Cl, 

)/7 

««8 


Prnyofcd 

Plan.* 

M,;-)07,OC1 
I S 

I . ;, 1 . 70 ,- 7 ;() 
1 C ! ia,o; , 
1 “ 7 

II, 1 ; ■).{ ..:j 
1' ,f:t 1,',. •> 
1 ;, IRC 

r-,ac!.‘j 7 t 
1 7,110,011- 
14 ') 

1 u;)0i,.)()2 

J‘., 0 RI,U 4 
1 ),(.:i 7 ,}; )•> 
i<>..)i‘) >()() 
to,.N»r,')i;(> 
i 7 ,r)i().<)'n> 

1 0 , 7 1 'iv's-jr 
t.l 7 R 
1 >,<)}::5,07i> 
1.'), I. 

1 1 ') > 1,1 \7 

1 1/>07,.>C0 

t.- ;;•! •,:;o 
lO ^ id^J 

I7,00G, !()'•* 
ia,,i7.),i io 


• Tliron^^iont 
fins rolnniM, the 
Sinkini; 1 vinl is 
siio’.vn .1' nicrcjsrd 
hv tlic additn n 
or’ 1,1 J7,Oo.‘}/. 
j)ro[iOicd to be 
made' ill llic pie- 
icnt year. 




t In 10 ;; >, tin Sii.-kn.g ’inl, aiTOidiug to tin Kxisting Sjstem, is reduerd from 
y'l to J ai,.74i'/. Ill consequence of tne ledeinptioii of tlie Debt,^ coii- 

ftlni'lcnl hv I'lc \{t of IROC. 

\ iv ii'Kiifoi ot a Minilar nature, lint of smidler Anioiin^, takes place on the 
li“h nijO.nu Oi’ culIj subsequent Loan, the I’ciiod of viliich may be found ib 
T aliif, L. 
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TaW.-, D. 3. 


nirnt of *1;,’“ Povind^. rf Pr- of Uio Fun :»ki> Dpht ronlnrtrd prior 

Jo i n.i, accor an? to tia- ‘rxistinj? S\ atom, and urcoidiug to tlio IVopoM'd 
Plan ; aontimiiiii? tlia fon'^oini:? .Suppositions. 


LOANS. 
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N. li. Snpposinj? no further laO.ius to bo contracted after t'lc total rodcmptioii 
ofthc Debt e.xistiii^ piior to liU3,aiui the rodnnptioiiof l>ol)tto]>rooood ilitnoe- 
forwanl at :V. pt r rent, compouiul iiiterost, the T)cl)t roiiiaiiini'? niirnlooiaod, in 
the A ear ifW r , according to the Existing .Sjsteni, would be wholly ledtoiucd in the 
year 18«.;. * 

And the Debt veinainlng unredeemed in 1843, according to the Proposed Plan, 
would be wholly redeemed in the year lbol>. 


National Debt Olfiee, ^ 
i;otii Feb. Ibl3. ^ 


S. lltGUAM, 



March 1813. 


F I N A N C E. 


( 1 ) 

*Tiiat the Total Capital ol* the Funilcd Debt o( Groat /)ri- 
lain, on the oth of Jaiiaary 17^(>> was o. ; 

that l^rovisioii was made foi the gradual Reduction thereof, by an 
Act pass d 111 the same year;, and tiiat lurllier Piovision lias liceii 
made h} scveial Acts since passed, for the more elVertual Reduc- 
tion^ of the .^aid Dchl, and <d tli(‘ I^ublic J)c])t since contracted. 

(C!.)---liiat 1)} ^iltue of the said A^‘ts, the suiii of 143. 

18. 1. exceeding the said Sum k.f ^'238,(231,(243. .>. 2i, by 

118,811). 12. JOJ; had, on or beforu the 1st Marcli 1813, 
jjeeii actually purchased by the Conimissioiiers for llie Reduction 
of the Nalion.d Debt, or transferred to the said CoiniTiissioncT 5 , 
for the Kcdemplioii of Land Tax, or for the Purcliase of Life 
Animities. 

(v3.) — That it is oxpevdient now' to declare, that a Sum of 
Capital Slock, equal to the Total Capital of the Public Debt 
existing on llic said .Otb Jaiinary 1783, bath been purchased or 
transferred a.s aforesaid; and, so soon as finilicr Sums of the I^ublic 
Debt shall have been so purchased or transferred, making, in tho 
wdiole, an amount of annual charge of the public debt so pur- 
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cliaseil or traiisft rre*!, eqtial to the whole niuuial charge of llm 
public (h'bt existing^llfi i]^e said Jih day Jaiiiiaiy 1780’; to declare 
luitlicr, that an anioviit of public debt, c(jnal textile whole capital 
and cliarge of iho public debt exi-ling on the said ,5th day of J:> 
luiarv 178^^), hath bc'^n sali^iiod and dischargt'd ; and ihut^ in like 
manner, an amount of public debt equal to the capital and chaige 
of every Joan contraclc<^ since tlie said oth Januaiy J7S(i shall, 
successi\elv and in its proper order, bi' deemed anti declared to be 
wholly satisfied and discliargt'd, when and as soon os a further 
amount of capital stock, not less than (he capital of such Joan, 
and proihiclng an interest equal to the dividends ihcrenpon, shall 
be so redeemed or transterred. 

(1.) — That, after such declaration as aforesaid, llio capital 
stock pnrehased hy the said romniissioners, and standing in their 
names m the hooks of the govoinor and company of tlu‘ hunk of 
and of the Sn{ff/f Si*fi ctinijiany, shall Irom tinui to 
tiuu* he caneelh'd, as it the same haal Ix'en Iranshu'ieu lor the 
re(!(‘m[>li<m ot land-tax; at sin h tmu", and m such ]>lopoltion^■, 
not exeeedini: the amoiml o( d(‘ht so diclaied to he satisliod aiuK 
discharged (after ns('r\lng tiiereout any ^um (u- sums ncees^aiv to 
make provision lor the pa}mt*ul ot ad life annuities ch'argeai)le 
lliereupoii) as sh.d! b(,‘ dnected h}''an\ act oi acts ot parliament 
to hi* jiass^f! lo* siieli purjio^-’c ; ni oi der to inaKi j>r()^i''^on ii>i tlic 
chai'iie of any io"u or loans tin KSillt r to lie eon) 'sided, u|>ou tiie 
same funds or sii unties as aie eliingeahle with lh:‘ oaid sluck, so 
deeiafcd lo be sa.tisiied and K’dieineil. , s 

(,'),) — d hat, m order moj ' elircl'’.ally lo seeinc t.u* je-^^Crri^) lion 
ot the public di !»t, eonloimihly t<» the piovisioiis i/i tiie ^Nct ot 
the ,/Jd (.h:o. ill. < ap. ‘ j. it is expedient to enact licit all sums 
granted for the* leduction llieicol, bv die s(*\eral Ads aloiesaid, 
should be further coutiiiued and naule aji'plieable to the Kuluclion . 
of all public debt, now existing, or which may be beiealter con- 
fructed, during the present war. ^ 

((j.) — d'but, ill order to carry into elfeet the provisions lA the 
Acts of the :r2d and iCd of the King, for redeeming every pint 
of the national debt within the pciiod of 4.3 }<‘ais Irom the time 
of its creation, it is also exjiedient that, in liiture, whenever tlic 
amount of tlie sum to be laised, by loan, or bv any other audition 
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to tlie public funded debt, sliall in yiar exceed the sum 
estimated to be applicable in the same year {he reduction of the 
public debt, an afiimal sum, equal to one Ii/it of the inl,erost of 
the excess of the said Loan or other addition, bevond sum 
so estimateil to be applicable, shall be set ajjfjrt out of the; monies 
composing the cousolidated^tuud ol (heal Ihltaiii, and shall be 
issued at the receipt of llie J!l\ch(iqiu‘r, to^tlie Go\^rnor and Com- 
pany of the liank of England, to be by lliein placed to the ac- 
count of the coinmissioneis for the re^luction of the national debt; 
and upon the remainder of such loan or other addition, the annual 
ium of one per cent on the capital thereof, according tojtlie pro- 
visions of the said Act ot the d‘id year of hi'j^ present majesty. 

(7.) — That, in order to pre\ent the increase of the public debt 
by means of Exchequer Bills aiiiuially renewed, it is expedient 
that, on the 5th January in eveiy vear, an uceouut bt; taken of all 
ExchcqiKT ibils outstanding and charged upon lands not deemed 
capable of mahinggood the same, within one^ear from such 5tli 
of January, and that a sum eepud to one }>('r cent, thereupon be 
granted out of the supplies of such year, to iIk; said coinniis- 
sioners for the j ednelitm of the naliosial d(‘bt. 

(8.) — ^That jl is cvpi'dient that so much of the Act passed in the 
42d year of the icign of his jhesent Majesly (4C (ico. "3, cap. 71.) 
as directs that jul moiii<\s whale\er, which slialJ Ixi placed from 
time to l > 'lie ac count of the said commissioneis, by virtue 
of either of tin the k in ieeUc‘<l Acts (except so far as the same 
are hereh) !(;oealed; or by \irtuo of ly^is Act, sliall and are heieby 
app!b])r'iatcd, and shall aecumnlalc iijpnannc r diu:(‘ied by the said 
Acts, for the Bediu tion of tin* A atidiia! Debt of Cheat Ihitain ; 
and shall be from time to time applien o , die said commissioners, 
puisnajil to the directions, and under and according to the restric- 
tions and })rovisions, of the said therein recited Acts ; either in 
payment for the redem])tion or in the purchase of the several re- 
uceiw;*lde fuiblic annuities of Oieat Ihilain, until the whoh* of 
the peiprtual redeemable annuities, now eliarged upon the public 
funds of Crreat Jj/ifain, including such charge as has arisen, or 
may arise, on any loan made in (ircut Ih iluin, bedbre the passing 
of this Act; and also such charge as shall arise by any annuities, 
interests and di\idciids, payable in consequence of any loans made 
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<1iargeiibl(i on the p^nsoHtlalcil fund, hy an Act passed in this 
session of parlianicn , inlitiilcd, An Act for repoalinjr the duties 
on Income, for ihe clSx:lnal collection of arn'ai s'df the ftaid Atulies, 
and acCtihiitin;^ for the same, and for cliariniri:^ the annuities 
cifically changed thertyii upon the CoiisoHdatcd Fund of Great 
Jhilain,'^ shall ha\e been completely redeenietl or purchased, 
sliouhl bt‘. re[)culcd. 

(t^.) — Tliat it is expedient to make pro\ision, tb it an annual 
sum of beino- e<pi:d to one })er cent, oii 'tlie capital 

stock created in respect of several loans raised by" virtue of divers 
Acts passed in the SHlli, .Ofjlli and 40di, and 42d years of Hs 
present Majesty, and^for the interest and charges of which prr*- 
visioii was made in the said 4Jd year of his Maji‘s!y, shall be set 
iij)art out of the monies composing the consolidated fund of (hrut 
Britain, and shall l>e, issued at the receipt of the Fxchcfpier, 
to the governor and cojnpauy of the ihink of Ihcgland, to be hy 
them issued to the coiiniiksioiicis for the i eduction of the national 
debt. 

(10.) — That it is expediemt to inu-ke further provision for llm 
lijore eli'ccliial and speedy redempliou of the laiid-la\. 
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TXTRODUCTION;. 


T Hii following pages are most respectfully subnutted to 
the consideration of the public. Perhaps it may be truly 
said, that there is scarcely an individual, from o.rtt’.end of 
the kingdom to the other, who ft not interested in the 
question which has occiisiopcd them ; — Whatever*may be 
the imperfections under which they may labor, they hSv^ne 
recommendation— they contain the real sentiments of their 

author. The reader, therefore, is not required to admit 

arguments in favor of an hypothesis, the strength of which 
the author himself does not feel, — for the author is of no 
party ; — and having no tic of dependence on any one, he is-- 
perfectly at liberty to nn lovai.; and in all honest sincerity 
to express his attachment to his Sovereign, his love to his 
country — and his veneration for its laws. Whether any 
Avho may peruse his labors, and who may happen to dissent 
from the principles he may find there, may think proper to 
answer him, lie cannot conjecture j but on this point his 
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indifference is .equal to his ignorance.J^e, however, begs 
leave to say that he shall not conceive himself under any 
obligation to reply, nor is his silence to be of necessity 
attributed to his admission of the validity of the arguments 
brought against him. If the opponents of his Pamphlet 
argue no better than the friends of the Reform in Parlia- 
ment haVe hitherto done, he conceives tfiat there will be no 
very pressing urgency for vindication cither of himself or 
his labors. His motive for obtruding himself on the Public 
is the very great length to which ♦lie clamor for a Reform 
in Parliament is carried ; which, as many have joined in it from 
whom better things might have been expected, seems to call 
on every man attached to the constitution to oppose it, 
in as much as reason shows that it is fraught with incalcu- 
lable mischiefs. Some few ideas occurred to him which 

he had not met with in any work written on the subject ; 
and conceiving that they might have some weight with 
other minds similar to his own, he has ventured to bring 
them forward, for the consideration of those who may do 
him thc..h''nor to peruse them, 



REFORM OF PARLIAMENT, 

. See. See. 


At a time when no small portion of the populace oi 
the country have by the insidious arts of the factious been 
rendered dissatisfied with the constitution, and a clamor is 
excited from one end of the kingdom to the other, that our 
houses of Lords and Commons are corrupt, and^ are no 
longer to be considered as represefiting the people ; when 
party, however subdivided to other topics, enljsts under 
one general banner, for one definite object, REPOHi^ 
IN PARLIAMENT ; when public meetings of counties, 
cities, boroughs, called for the purpose of promoting that 
object, profess that they discover the source of all our 
national woes — whether taxes, dearness of provisions, 
paper currency, or any other evil, real or imaginary, in, 
* the corruption of Parliament when such is the state 
of public feeling, — the question of a reform of Parlia- 
ment, as understood and intended by its advocates, together 
with all the train of ideas necessarily connected with it— 
the motives which give rise to the clamor, and the unavoid- 
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able consequences of the measure itself almost involuntarily 
obtrude^ themselves on the mind of every fnan: — and, if he 
be blest with even the smallest degree of penetration and 
foresight, can scarcely fail to excite in him some suspicion 
at least, that more is meant by the abettors of /he scheme 
than they may deem it prudent to avow ; and, perhaps, he 
may be pardoned if, feeling within his breast some spark of 
love for -his native country, and venei^ation for the laws by 
which he is^rotected, he communicates his thoughts and 
his apprehensions to the public;^ 

That he should be ignorant that a party exists having 
such an object, and pursuing that object ^ per fas ct nchts,' 
is scarcely to be suppOvSed possible : — for what means of 
promulgation that ingenuity could devise have been deft un- 
employed ? — Not only the public newspapers have dedicated 
whole columns, to record the elocjucnce and the patriotism 
displayed at public meetings held for this purpose ; — but 
lest there should be an individual who might not have an 
opportunity of inspecth)g these records, and to wdiom the 
triumphs of the clay might not be made known, — the very 
walls oj metropolis have grown white, with the bills 
posted to commemorate the glorious sentiments expressed, 
at such' a tinte and at such a plV ce, at a ‘ most numerous and 
miTej^ndcnt meeting of the T^’riends of Reform in Parlia- 
ment !* — 

We may suppose that such assemblies were formed of 
men of different degrees of intellect, and of various tempers 
and dispositions ; — there W'c might discover the cold-blooded 
^^epublican who could behold without a sigh, if he did not 
absolutely wish for, the downfal of the monarchy ; the que- 
rulous doclaimer against ministers and placemen, and the 
pert flippant yelpcr who attends and makes a speech, in 
hopes of seeing his name recorded in the newspapers of the 
day. 
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In many insUpces indeed, the orations rftade on such 
occasions are ^rema^kable for little more thaff the low abuse 
with which they arc fraught, — and are therefore more ob- 
jects of contempt than of serious animadversion.— But, how- 
ever contemptible their arguments may be — however di- 
vested of every thing that can intitle them to attention ; the 
object oi rnceling is the same; here the standard o/ disaflfec- 
tion is reared, and the end, for which all repair to it, is the 
subversion of the constitution of the country. * 

We say, subversion of flic constitution of the country. 
We should be sorry, by any inaccuracy of language, to misre- 
present cither the motives^of the actions of our opponents ; 
we mean not that they arc arrayed in open and avowed re- 
bellion ngainst the governments^ lance to lance and horse to 
horse but we certainly wish to be understood as saying, 
that by spreading discontent among the people by unfair 
statements and sophistical arguments, their purpose is to over- 
awe the government into the adoption of those measures 
which would bring witli them tlic subversion of the consti- 
tution. 

That this is the fict, no one wiK, wc presuirte, deny. It 
therefore behoves all those who, by contemplatmg^ttie feeble 
constitutions of otlicr states, have learned to prize o*; cnvfl; 
before they suflef themselves to be deluded by that most 
dangerous of all engine^’ of mischief popular clamor ; in 
the first place to consider well the grievances complained of, 
whether they have any real existence or not ; and, after- 
wards, if they should believe that such grievances do reallv 
exist, to weigh, in the scales of unsophisticated reason, 
the probability of redress, by the means proposed by the 
Reformers. 

If it be contended that the acrimonious language poured 
forth at the public meetings Jibove alluded to, docs not al- 
ways proceed from the rancour of the heart : if wcare told 
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that such IS flie usual mode of debite ^on siich occasions j 
that every orator who delivers his sentiments on any topic 
before a popular assembly is under the necessity of rousing 
the feelings rather than of convincing the understandings of 
his hearers ; this declaration, even from the friends of re- 
form, will not allay our suspicions ; and it may perhaps be 
fair to ans'^er, that this is no extenuation of the offence, because 
it is no diminution of the evil sustained. By such methods, 
or rather artifices, those who, from want of education or of 
information, are unable to form an accurate opinion on the 
subject proposed, are taught to be dissatisfied with their 
rulers, though they scarcely kfiow why ; and are required 
to place their confidence in those who, intrinsically, have 
not a grain more of integrity or of regard for them thanthose 
whom they defame and calumniate. 

To enforce their doctrines, nothing that can operate on 
the passions or prejudices of the vulgar is left untried ; in 
debate, no rules of decency are preserved ; no language is 
too opprobrious : those who presume to differ from them are 
treated with insult and derision ; no one is to be heard who 
does not e/:ho the bcllowings of faction and discontent. 
Thus, liberty which they ^ssume to themselves, they 
deTiy^'^-. others ; and while they loudly declaim against op- 
pression, are themselves the most intolerant of tyrants, 

Quii tuk-rit Gracchos dc socfiriaiixi querentos ? 

It is not then out of deference to the solidity of argu- 
ment which these reasoners possess, if we may infer what 
they possess, by that which they have as yet brought forward, 
that we are induced to submit these pages to the public. 
It is not to rouse the cautious, or to inform the experienced, 
that we write : to those, to the real friends of their country, 
in opposition' to the hypocritical patriot, we boldly make 
our appeal \ and look to them to confirm, by their honest 
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and independent Ssancrion, the truth of every assertion we 
advance. It is because all are not cautious*; all are not ex- 
perienced ; all have not learned, perhaps from an openness 
and ingenuousness of character natural to an Englishman, 
to distinguish between the real and the feigned ; all have 
not learned that the patriotic Baronet and the gallant Ad- 
miral will advance doctrines which, il carried into effect, 
would render the estate of the one, and the rank of the 
other, a mere nullity ; Vould render them of as little value 
as the parchment or the J)aper on which the instrument of 
possession of the one* or the commission of the other, was 
written. It is to these that w^c sound the alarm; and gladly 
join our voice to those who, w'ith more skill, call on every 
Englishman to stop his ea»i against the declamations of 
political fanatics ; for we conceive it to be a moral duty, not 
^ to risk that any should be made proselytes to reform, when, 
by staling plain facts, they may be preserved among 
the FAiriiFLL suppoktfrs of the Constitution. 

Thus much we have said bef6re w^e enter upon the exa- 
mination of the question of reform as a measure of policy, 
lb this mode we were compellqfl by the kind of adversaries 
wuili whom we had to contend, who, having 'unfortunately 
omitted to prove their right to be heard as honest*ihen 5 j)fffore • 
they claimed our confidence as politicians, have left us at full 
liberty to form our own opinions of the integrity of their 
motives ; and w^e confess, and our opinion is formed from 
a review of their conduct, that we scarcely know of w^hich ■ 
W'e think worse ; the integrity of their motives, or the wis- 
dom of their measures. Having assured the reader of our 
perfect sincerity on this head, we proceed. 

The grand question in debate is this ; It is alleged tliat 
the lower House of Parliament is corrupt ; this is the root 
of all our political misfortunes ; and that a refonn in this 
branch of the legislature is absolutely necessary to save us 
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from. ruin. Of course, the political^ mountebanks of the 
day assure us tint this measure, if adopted, is to operate as 
a Panacea, and to cure all our grievances ! ! ! With a re- 
form in Parliament, say they, ministers will not dare to be 
corrupt ; for placemen aijid pensioners will no longer be 
permitted to sit in the House of Commons. The people 
will then be jairhj represented, and not till then. Such 
will be the' immaculate House of Commons, as planned by 
our reformers! To accomplish this glorious design the 
more effectually, the right of toting ydll be extended so 
that numbci*s will tlicn enjoy that rignt, whom the wisdom 
of our ancestors, not the casu;;l operation of secondary 
causes, thought fit to exclude from it,’ And hcnccwc are, 
in effect, taught to expect tinv?s little inferior in point of 
virtue and in the Miss diffused around on all, to those 
which the language of poetry has denominated ^ the golden 
age.’ This is to b]*ing in, as an honorable member assured 
the House of Commons, * the go(xl old limes though he 
did not, for the benefit of the country gentlemen, inform 
his auditory \\ hat specific period was more particularly to 
be defined ^ -the good clj^i times ! ’ Did the honorable 
gentleman mean ‘ the good old tinies’ when the nation was 
torn, to pieebs with the disputes between the houses of York 
and Lancaster ? or the subsequent ^ good old times’ 
when the nation was engaged in the struggle for the refor- 
mation r or, still later, during the prosperous reign of the 
house (.)f Stuart ? or the glorious period of William and the 
earlier days of the establishment of the House of Brunswick 
on' the throne, when the parties of Whig and Tory — 

‘ There is hiirdly a live agent to he Ic iind, but what is entitled to a 
vote in some place or oilier in the kingdom.- Blackslonc s Com. vol. r. 
p. 172 . 

It may' be proper to inform the reader, that \vhcrever Blackstone's 
Comni^ilaries are quoted, we mean the quarto edition of ITb'G. 
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High Church and Lo;jv Churclf, spread jealoiisy and disscn* 
sion into the inmust recesses of our donu^gtic comforts ? If 
we are told that wc are to have ‘ the good old times' 
again, we shouldylike to know when and what they were ; 
that wc may know what to expect, and not be taken by 
surprise, even in our happiness. 

< For sutUIcii ji)ys, like gnefs, confound at 


F or ourselves, wc are iftcllned to be sceptics — wc do not 
know that any particular period of our history has been less 
corrupt than another, prc:y»'idcd it had the same means of 
corruption — in some instances, indeed, the depravity which 
would have manifested itself ju corruption at Jiovie^ has been 
suspended for a while by some new object — some new 
pursuit abroad ; which, offering a new gratification, has 
withdrawn the mind from every other consideration — till, 
satiated with this, it has returned to its former habits and 
propensities ; — yet in all this we recognise no virtuous 
effort — no eschewing of evil — no seeking of good ! As to 
natural feeling — the mass of the people of all nirtions have 
ever been die same ; and there seems little doubt, as far as 
the human mind has hirhtrto developed itself, tfiatwjjatthe 
historians of antiquity have written of the populace of 
Athens and of Rome would equally apply, at the present 
day, to the populace of Great Britain, if placed in their 
situation. 

To return to our subject, we will define as closely as pos- 
sible, that the defect alleged is in our Representation — tor 
the loudest of the loud does not presume to say that prac-- 
llcalli] the House of Commons is corrupt — they do not 
deny that, during the Session of Parliament, the members, 
at the expense of the nearest and dearest comforts of life— 
at the expense of food and sleep, sedulously attend their 
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public duty — consuming frequently, on great and important 
occasions, whoU) nights — till the broad/* daydight of the 
ensuing morning breaks in upon the house while sitting in 
deep debate, whether it be wise or ui^ise— whether it 
promote the interests of ,the people or the contrary, that 
such and such a Bill pass into a khw. Neither do they 
deny tJiat an individual, or an aggregate body, if aggrieved, 
may present his petition ; provided it be couched in respect- 
ful terms, and be hoard, through the medium of learned 
and able counsel, chosen by himieielf, against any pending 
Bill, and have suitable redress, either by impeding the 
further progress of the Bill coiuplained of,— or by a com- 
pensation for any injury sustained by it ; — this, indeed, they 
do not deny ; — and who woulji believe them, if they did ? 
neither do they deny that the laws from time to time made, 
founded on the necessities of the people and the advantage 
and honor of the state, generally produce that effect. — To 
prove this, let any man recollect the immense number of 
laws which are made in cry Session ; let him reflect what 
a mass of intellect is concentred in deciding on every mea- 
sure brouglrh- forward, and then let him consider in how 
few instances^ when the effect of the law is ascertained by 
experjcnce,''arc applications madt to Parliament to rescind 
the laws so warily, so cautiously, made. — In tliis observation, 
however, it is obvious thai wo must omit such laws as, at 
tbtJ time of their being made, were understood, from their 
own nature, to be merely temporary ; those, for instancci 
which permit or prohibit the importation or exportation of 
grain &c. See. y for the rescinding of these being in the con- 
templation of the legislature at the time when they were 
made, they could not be expected to remain longer in force 
than the emergency lasted which occasioned them, and con- 
sequently the repeal of them is no argument of want of 
discfetion or integrity in the legislature. 



In our criminal code, the laws which the* general depra- 
vity of manners ^amongst the people calJ for, may, from 
time to time, require alteration — but these alterations are 
generally either f6r the purpose of defining more accurately 
the offence rendered penal by them, or of aggravating or 
extenuating the punishment, according as existing circum- 
stances may render expedient ; the mind of man being 
more astute in devising crimes or evading punishments, 
than the legislature carl be in preveriting the crime or ren- 
dering the punishipent ctTtain. Butin all these cases, 

the principle on which Parliament acts, is the promotion of 
public good, by preserving the life — the liberty — the pro- 
perty, of all who live in the obedience, and consequently 
have a right to the protection, of the laws : — by restraining 
vice — by giving encouragement, as far as is possible, to the 
well-deserving — and punishing, with as lenient a hand as 
public security permits, those who offend against them 
extending a shield over the unfortunate — the fatherless — 
the widow — and pleading the cause of those who have no 

one to defend them against the oppressor. And in this 

anxious care and solicitude, wiU any one be iiarcly enough 
to deny that this country stands conspicuous — not only 
without a rival ; but almost without an imitator? • 

Practicallj/ therefore, as far as the House of Commons Is 
recognised by its influence on civil society, it is not corrupt 
in its motives ; it is not corrupt in its operations : It is felt 
by all as an instrument of good to all : from that, as from 
a common source, is diffused a security for every external 
blessing which Providence vouchsafes to grant us; and 
were the new-fangled doctrines of Reform to become pre- 
valent ; it would be difficult to persuade the rational part of 
the community that that security would not be weakened, 
if not totally annihilated. 

But all these blessings seem to be as nothing, in the eyes 
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of the advocat('S for Reform. At leasL wc may so conjecture 
from their willinj^jness to bring them into jeopardy ; when, 
from the natural tendency of their doctrines, the loss of 
these blessings is rather to be looked for'' than the gaining 
any new advantage; iin!ess*wc are to suppose, that whileevery 
loyal subject gratefully acknowledges* the existence of those 
blessings, the advocates for Reform remain insensible of 
them; they tell us, indeed, that we are ruined, and that Ifieij 
only can save us ; they toll us fliat our Represcntalionh 
Jltulij/^ because all arc not j’kernuWt'd to vote who ought to 
be permitted: <hat th(‘ ckc&a\lr{i}icl:isc is unjustly nen'- 
rowed ; that ^^cptondal ParlicnUcnf.^ must necessarily be 
corrupt. Let your Parliamcius, tliey cry, sit but for three 
years instead of seven, and Vv/ii put an end to corruption. 
By the more frequent recurrence of elections, when every 
member must look for the approbation of his constituents 
as the ground o{‘ his hope for a second election, you would 
destroy the influence of the luinisrer; and thus the people 
wmid be honcslh/ n'])re.schted. Such is the grievance and 
such the remedy!! \\1iich being reduced to plain matter of 
fact, divested of the iargon of political enthusiasts, means no 
more than this; that they would have the scenes of riot 
and dcbaucficiy, the nevcr-fiiiling concomitants of a popular 
elccti'Ui, recur every three years, instead of every seven ; 
and that :^.s at present the ptoplc are admitted to vote, they 
would open the door to the iiMh alsv). 

d’hat Parliament is not praclicaUjj corrupt, wc have al- 
ready proved ; for we presume that il laws are framed with 
an anxious wish to promote' tlie good of those on whom 
they were intended to operate ; and the legislature is not 
called upon by the voice of the peoj)le to rescind those 
laws, they having a right so to do, if aggrieved by them, 
we ^ justified in assuming that those laws are good and 
eqifiiable, and are culmHlcd to be so. Any advantage, tlicrc- 
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fore, to be derived froqi a change in the moda of representa- 
tion, or in the duration of Parliaments, isJittle more than 
nominal. But as vve have already proved that Parliament 
is not practicaUjj ^orrupt, we now hope to be able to prove 
that the Reform proposed woulji not remedy ai^ of the 
evils under which are assured that we labor j though the 
existence of those evils, we feel much inclined to doubt. 
On the contrary, we contend that mischiefs without number 
would infallibly arise from the change ; and this, in every 
step that could be takem towards accomplishing it ; for 
unless we are to be gVavely told, that the arbitrary power 
which was denied to the Sgaarts is to be allowed to the fac- 
tious leaders of the mob; — unless we arc to be told that the 
fundamental, the eternal, pryiciplcs of justice which sove- 
reigns and senates arc called upon to revere, and to make 
the rule of their conduct, are, when it may bo convenient 
to the Reformers of Parliament that it should be so, a dead 
letter; unless this be permitted, the scheme proposed is not 
more to be decried for its iinpoKcy than for its iniquity ; 
and of this iniquity the people would be the first victims, 
and those who had deluded them would be the only- persons 
to receive benefit from it, as we hope we shall be able to 
prove. • * . • 

Let us then dc^rict a House of Commons, purified 
from all its droSvS, under the new arrangement ; and in order 
to do this, w’e must consider, what description of persons 
w^ould then be the votci’s to choovse ; for I have before stated* 
tliat part of this new arrangement was to extend the right 
of voting so as to include those of a low’er rank in society 
than are now admitted : the voters w^ould then be not 
merely the opulent, or those who have what w^e frequently 
hear denominated * a stake in the hedge,* but amongst them 
would be found the lowest of the rabble the purchasers of 

■ It is needless to remind the ’.oadcr tliiit this was practised somo 
few yCwUs since at the Middlesex election. * •- 
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half-crown fre^iholds; men who, by means of perjury, pro- 
cured an admission of votes for freeholds thus purchased ; 
the mechanic, the handicraftsman, and these of the lowest 
description ; who, not choosing to attend^to his occupation 
at the time of an election^ preferred the idleness and drun- 
kenness inseparable from it to the honest industry by which 
his wife and family were to be kept from want; the rabble, 
perhaps n6t sober at the moment of giving their suffrage ; 
and exhibiting in their general deportment the most disgust- 
ing scenes of profligacy and wickedness ; the rabble — the 
sturdy beggar; the vagabond ! doubtless, competent 
judges of the merits of a candidate to represent a county or 
borough in the senate of the nation ! And a most worthy 
and enlightened Parliament \ye could not but have, when 
chosen by such voters ! ! ! Were we not witnesses of it, 
could it be believed that men of rank ; the patrician, the 
Right Honorable ; could be so far infatuated as to become 
the advocates for such politics ! Unless, indeed, we arc to 
estimate our security by the very vehemence of their lan- 
guage ; and arc at liberty to suppose that, from an instinc- 
tive care for themselves, they would not venture to speak or 
act as they do, were it not that they rely on Government 
opposing them ; and consequently that neither their actions 
nor their speeches will really produce that efl'cet at which 
they ostensibly aim : but who, if tliey saw in the Govern- 
ment the least tendency to adopt their sentiments, would, 
from an instinctive sense of self-preservation, themselves be 
the first to sound the trumpet of alarm, and to give notice 
of the impending danger. In this case, the efforts of the 
paity;mst be considered but as a party-trick, as a mere 
* ruse -de guerre ; * and we cannot but pity the people who 
could suffer themselves to be duped by men capable of 
haying recourse to so disingenuous an artifice. 
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What sort of a Parliament would be chgsen by such 
voters, no one can be at a loss to conjecture,. One * of the 
wisest and most enlightened men that civilised Europe has 
ever seen, tells us, ^ that the common people are unable to 
appreciate great qutilities ; and the ^observation is confirmed 
by the testimony of botlj ancient and modern history ; for, 
with all the reverence which some may profess for the opi- 
nions of ‘ The People,’ most true it is, that a "candidate 
might have all the integrity of Phoclon, the philosophy of 
Socrates, the military talents of Pericles, and the virtues of 
Scipio ; and yet, if uiifortimatcly, he could not liarangue 
the people in their own rhetj^ric, he would not stand the 
smallest chance of success, should he offer himself as a 
candidate to represent them in l^irlianicnt. 

The rccoiinnerKlatioiis which he might possess ; by 
which \re understand those valuable — these indispensable 
qualities, without w^hich he would never be able to judge of 
the real interests of a vast empire, — the populace w^ould be 
no more able to comprehend than •they would the calcula- 
tions of Newton or the reasoning of Locke. If they are to 
judge, they wall judge according to their own narrow con- 
ceptions and gross apprehensions, from that whfcli is xiitk 
them the criterion of fitness, Avhich generally aincxiTits to a 
dissatisfaction witli nhe existing order of things, and a cer- 
tain degree of volubility of speech exerted in abusing their 
governors; — farther than this they cannot proceed, because 
farther than this they cannot comprehend. 

How can w'c reason, but from what w^e know? And . 
what has ever been the consequence ? The people, when 
left to themselves, have always been the dupes of the art-: 
fill and the designing ; of men, who, knowing how to 
cajole a mob, have prevailed on a rude set of untutored 
bumpkins to take that as sterling patriotism, or as matter 


‘ Lord Bacon, Essay on Praise. 

No. II. 
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of fcict, which was merely assumpd in compliance with 
their prejudic(;fv' 

In what we liave here stated, wc merely relate the case as 
1 / 7torc stands ; the reform proposed ;vvoul J enhance the 
evil a thousand- fold. More now arc intitied to vote than can 
make a reasonable choice ; and, owing to the diffusion of 
wealth thioughout the country, and the decrease in the 
value of ' money, many voters are persons of lower rank 
than perhaps were in the contemplation of the legislature, 
at the time v/heii the qualification was settled. 

For this assertion we have the authority of Sir William 
Blackstono, who, speaking of the qiialilication for a voter, 
says, Bish(.p Fleetwood, in liis Chronicon Preciosurn, 
written about sixty years since, has fully proved forty shil- 
lings in the reign of Henry the Sixth to have been equal to 
twelve pounds per annum in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and, as the value of money is very considerably lowered 
since the Bishop I think we may fairly conclude 

from this and otJier cirr,umstanccs, that what was equiva- 
lent to twelve pounds in liis days is equivalent to twenty in 
ours/\ 

Conccniiiig the expediency of establishing a qualification, 
fhc sail]© author says ; "I’he'-tnie reason of requiring any 
qualification, with regard to property,- in voters, is to eX' 
elude such persons as are in so mean a situation that they 
are esteemed to have no will of their own. If these per- 
sons had votes, they would be tempted to dispose of them 
under some undue influence or other.* This would give a 

^ If we are told that in the plissage quoted above, the author has 
passed a decided censure on that iujiuaice wliich is stated to exist, and 
which in another part of this volume wc have contended is bencHcial ; 
we do*not c<^eive our arguments at al! weakened by allowing to Sir 
W^-Blackstone's statement all the credit due to it. He, speaking 
surictly as a lawyer, could net defend any influence at all detracting 
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great, an artful, or a |\vealthy man, a largef share in elec- 
tions than is consistent with general lib^fj:y. If it were 
probable that every man would give his vote freely and 
without influence of any kind, then, upon the true theory 
and genuine printiples of liberty, every member of the 
community, however poor, should have a vote in electing 
those delegates to^whose charge is committed the disposal 
of his property, his liberty, and his life. But,- since that 
can hardly be expected jri persons of indigent fortunes, or 
such as arc under the imiiiediate dominion of others, all 

* • 4 

from that unbiassvtl sufTmire, wIjIcIj llie letter of tlie huv requires that 
tlie voter should give- j but Sir Bhu'kstone, aiul eve;y man besides, 
might know, that v.]hite\cr he mighl say, or Parliament might enact, 
tlic-orctically, it never c^nild, wliile Ijimian ualiirc continued as it is, be 
carried into praciice. Nevertlieles^, il is wise to have laws founded on 
that theory, as tliey put it into ilic power either of Parliament, or of 
(jiir coints ol law, to clieck that inllucnce w'lien cairled beyond due 
bounds - statutes exist to pioh.il)ir the people from doing certain acts 
apparently innocent in thcmMd^es ; but, because tliey have been injuri- 
fMis, the hnv is permitted to continue iiT force, ready, if the same in- 
jury arises again, {o he put in t sa’cntion. lii the same manner laws to 
pievent influence esist, in older dial il'the e\il is can ied to, an undue 
extent, it may be prevented. • , , 

Before w’e conclude iliis luae^^we wall beg leave to state our difficul- 
ties in defining what would sti ictly and logicall) he called amin>'’as5ed 
vote; for, according* to the liteial meaning of the plirasc, if a son 
voted for his lather, or A lather for his son, this not being a parliament- 
uiy giound of a])probation, die vole given ii as much biassed as il the 
voter liad received money. And thus it may be said with every prele-^ 
rcnce, every predilection that ue feel ; and if that preference, and that 
predilection be fouiKieJ on any other grounds than those which refer 
to a member’s coiulnci in Parliament, it is as likely to prompt us to vote 
for an unworthy object as if ive had received a pecuniary inducement; 
and would as effect oally destroy the purity of Parliament- It none 
but a parliamentary ground of piefercnce is to be allowed, no neiu mem- 
ber could be chosen ; for, however valuable he might, be in his private 
capacity as a gentleman, who could conjecture what kind of a member 
heivould m.nke. 
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popular states Jiave been obliged to cctablisli certain qualifi- 
cations, \vliere])y some, wlio are suspected to have no will 
of their own, are excliuled from voting, in order to set 
other individuals, whose wills may be supposed indepen- 
dent, UKU'c thoroughly upon a level With each other.’^ 

But it n*qiiires no elaborate disquisition to prove that in 
the increased [iower and number of tlie rabble-voters, those 
of the higher orders of society, men of refined understand- 
ing, and decorous deportment, would ' be overwhelmed 
in the unbridled vdiemeiicc of .popular fury ; and no man 
would gain even a hearing, but ho who would be weak 
enough, or corrupt enough, to abet the preposterous 
wishes of the irob. 

Wc have said that tl}e people liave, when left to them- 
selves, generally, if nor alwavs, been the dupes of artful 
men. In order to prove our assertion, let us advert to 
those who have (dnaiiied a scat In Parliament by the means 
above alluded to : let us contcmj)hiU‘ those who have been 
Ihc choice o{ the pcA)plCj - \\'\iv\\ placed in the situation of 
senators : have tiny been the active, the vigorous, the 
enlightened beneliictors to society ? in general, if not uni- 
versally, they’ will be found to have been totally useless ; 
devoid of the talent, the wisdom, the experience, the cool 
dispassionate investigation, necessary to divise any measure 
for the good of the stale ; and no otherwise known to have 
been nu lubcrs of Parliament, than by occasionally, if not 
always, thwarting that wdiicli they could not make better^ 
and calumniating those who, called to direct the councils 
of the nation, arc doomed, by the licence which the consti- 
tution allows, to endure the revilings of envy and the misre- 


‘ Ht,*re ag'/m wc allude lo \\ li.it hupp.'jiied ;iL the Mlddlcbcx electioa 
above' alluded to. We pvci'ei givir.g inattcr of filer, to Ibrming hypa- 
thesc'i. 
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presentations of nialcvo'lcnce. I'roni tliat which lias been the' 
ease hitherto, we may fairly infer w-hat tIicl!iTnrc w'onld be, 
only increased beyond all calculation, by the scheme pro- 
posed. ; ^ 

"Jims would our lower house bo filled with those who of 
all descriptions of men* arc tiie h'asi useful, the popular 
declaimcrs ; the dulness of many may perhaps be accompa- 
nied with something that may have its use ; it may bring 
forward information on particular subjects, where nothing 
more is required thau jdain* matter of fact, which brighter 
minds may refine into something luminous. But in the 
talents wiiich succeed with fhe rude mob, wiiat was ever 
found w'orth the bringing forward into notict* ? What con- 
nexion have they with the gifincl niachiiu* of the govern- 
ment of a great empire ? "rhey may indeed be serviceable 
to palliate iniquity or incapacity ; and in this view they must 
be looked upon as most ho.-lile to the interests of the peo- 
ple : but the factious are not very solicitous how much mis- 
chief happens, provided it be of their own making, though 
it sometimes happens in the event that they are tin; \iclims 
of it; the judges might decide £on!rary to tlie laws, and 
trample every legal principK' underfoot itli Imivonity, jiro- 
vided all this werg done subsemii'iitly to pnjuilar fiTinenf ; 
and Jeflries hiinsf'h might have been canoni/cd in 
the calendar of patriots, had he wrested the law lo oppose 
the King, instead of making it the instnimenl of the abuse 
of royad powxT. 

To bring about this reform, to jirocure such a House* of 
Commons as that which w^c contend ours would be, when 
chosen by a set of rabble-voters, extraordinary means must: 
be employed ; w'c say extnordinar)' ; lor our ancestors, 
having no sinister purposes to answer, provided all due 
means for procuring a fair representation of all wlio in 
sound policy liad a right to be represented ; established 
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rights and pnvilegcs must no longer of any avail ; these 
must be annihiTated. 

Sic volo, sic jiibco, stat pro ratione voluntas. 

% * 

Prescriptions, sanctioned by regular grants, and acquies- 
ced in for centuries, melt away ; thc^ text, that vve are not to 
do wrong ^that good may come of it, rests upon high autho- 
rity ; but our reformers make so little account of it, that 
they are desirous of doing an evil', where' all the good that 
is to come of it is problematical, however certain the evil 
may be. "I’licy therefore have no objection to disfranchising 
ancient boroughs, on the gro’And that the population of 
these lioroughss is not so great as it wrs formerly.* It is, 
in our opinion, no excuse to Uiy that tlie inhabitants of such 
borouglis sliall have, as a compensation, a vote for the 
county ill wliich the borough is situated, for perhaps, as 
the fnat/cr stands at present^ they may have a vote for the 
county : — but if they Iiave not, tlu* giving them a vote for 
a county makes a man one voter among ten thousand; 
whereas in his vote for the borough he might be one of five 
hiindrc'J, or of iiity, or< even of five: for instance; the 
borough of Old Sarum is almost descried, and some few 
ofhers arc nearly in the same slate. — ‘ Why should such 
plac:s as these send members to Parliament,’ cry our refor- 
^lers.-— J.ct them be disfranchised : no matter for the right.* 
That is of no importance with them, good patriotic souls ! 
But we, wlio candidly profess ourselves ot the old schofl, 
may perhaps, be excused if wc declare ourselves not quite 
satisfied with this logic, and bog leave to suggest that, 
according to this mode of reasoning, there is not a charter, 
a right, a prescription, from one end of the kingdom to 
die other, that is safe. — It would not be merely the borough 

* Lord Bacon mentions, as one of ihc causes of sedition, the breaking 
of privileges. — See Essay on Seditions and Tioublcs. 
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of old Sarum that would be attacked, and con^sequently it is 
not merely the boroiigli of Old Sarnm that.^ve defend. It 
is a principle that \vc contend for, the borough alluded to 
may perhaps not have ^vc half a dozen inhabitants left init; 
theright is binding; giw andlittle, many and few, are relative 
terms. And if tlie soj^histry ot the new scliool were to be 
adopted, wherever it can be shown tliat aiii/ alteration has 
taken place in anjj thing sanctioned by a charted, wo may 
be told that the charter is become void, il it suit the views 
of the reformers that it sho*ild be so. What wouhi be the 
outcry, if any of the Courts ol Westminster Hall were to 
lay down such doctrines, we may, wiihoiit any apprehension 
as to the result, leave to evc'ry man to decide. 

But we will suppose that tl^e Rc jonners prevail ; all elec- 
lions are popular, or, in other words, solely decided by the 
voice of the people ; without any interference from govern- 
ment or from the aristocracy. We have sliown tliat the 
men who will now tjbtain seats must have the faculty of ad- 
dressing the mob in tlieir own w;>y' ; and wouhi be expected 
to be loud in abusing all those who happen to be* in power ; 
and in this respect it is taken lor ^^'vanted they do not disap- 
])oiiit the expectallons ol tiie eieetors, ami wr rmiy likewise 
presume ihat lltey would ilot Jail to show to ihe#^Aiisfactipn 
ol their masters tliV electors, that nothing is necessary to the 
correcting all abuses, but the choosing tluan, and such as 
them, Ibr their members; accompanyiitgtheiidcclarationswith 
#1 possible assurances ih:it tiioy \viJh anxicnisly watch over- 
all the*fcorruptions of gcAXTiiment, and pieservc inviolate 
the dignity and independence of the Borough of 
The artifice succeeds, the candidate is chosen : the chances are 
infinitely greater that the candidate, now the new mem- 
ber, will take his seat very quietly, and give himself no fur- 
ther trouble about his llorid speech and his fair promises 
from the hustings; and all this must be the case, if he be such 
a man as the people, wlien lel'f to themselves, generally * 
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choose, because he has nol any talents or faculties applicable 
to the business before him. But what is done by this ? What 
is achieved ? The effect will be this, that men of education, 
men of literary habits, men who are an honor to their age and 
country, will necessarily be cxcludid from a seat in the 
lower House of Parliament; for if tjiey possess these recom- 
mendations, they probably, if not certainly, do not possess 
the fliculty of haranguing a rabble : and if they possess that 
dignity of mind which cultivated inte llect never fails to con- 
fer, they will disdain the paltry arts of ingratiating them- 
selves with those, whose good opinion, hot being founded on 
any basis either of integrity or intellect, they will wisely con- 
sider as beneath ihpir rc’gard. 

Snme •Kppihiam 
O’.ia'Mt.nn mentis. 

And thus, the best, the most honest, tlie most efiicient in- 
dividuals that tlu? vSiate can produce, wall be excluded from 
those situations, wliere they could rcrulcr the most service 
to the public. Let us conceivt', lor a moment, a man of rlie 
character here dt\>cribed ; let us siipj’jose liiin willing to offer 
himself to r/nrc'scut somd place in Pea lianuin ; but, before 
he begiiii^ l:is canvass, he isgivei'i to understaiij that he must 
exhibit on the hustinev', of a country 'own the talents above 
stated , talents, perhaps, it may be said, belter adapted to a 
mouiiiel);-.nk than to a gentleman and a man of family. — 
Let us conceive the Clarendons, the Somerses and the hal]|p. 
lands of tlic day in tins situation, and that even Ih^f must 
adopt the course here pointed oiK, or forgo their claim, 
and retire. Or, to make the case still more our own, by in- 
stancing names more familiar ; let us consider the venerable 
president of tlic Court of Admiralty, of the present day, a 
man in all good learning ‘ ornatissiaius 5^ or the late Right 
Honorable William Pitt \ or the heroes of the Peninsula, 
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reduced to the altcrilativo above alluded to ; is there a 
GLNTLi'MAN but wolild fecl disgust at the ^lisgraccful con- 
ditions imposed on such men, or would any man of sane 
intellects pretend to maintain, that it would not be a pub- 
lic calamity that such^iien should be excluded from the 
House of Commons, .because, forsooth, they could not 
please a body of such ch'ctors ? For, as we have stated 
above, the necessary consequences of this i)lan df Reform 
would be, that by incivasing the number of the voters, 
which is to be brought alxtiit by lowering the qualification 
necessary to conslitule *i vo(cr, our reformers would event- 
ually exclude tile charact(;rs abvive alluded to, from the 
power of oflering themselves : and this as rflcctually, as 
if they were precluded by a .positive Aoie from sitting in 
the House of ComiiKMis. And thus we might have again 
a PiUiiamoiiinn vntoclonan^ the evil of vliicli was so 
forcibly felt in the single instance wliich we rt'ad of, that 
it was never permitted to recur again : a suflicient reason, 
it IS humbly conceived, for not •jinking aiiotlicr experi- 
ment ol the elfects of it. 

But, as it is absolutely necessary for the inildlc good, 
the only criterion in a |)ub!ic question, fottL *llie worthy 
characters that we have just ijK'iitioncd should* he found 
in every Parliaiiiehl ; s(giii additicni to tlic right which such 
places as Old Sarmn, claim, (a right which no wise 
man will ever wish to sec \iolateJby the ('xistence of such 
boroughs, as arc out ol' the reach of the popular grasp :) it is 
plain titbit an accmniiiodation arises to the commuiiiiy, 2is 
they open a d()or to men cf retired habits of life and 
thinking, by which they can, without the harassing incon- 
veniences of a canvas^, become members; in which situation 
they may bring lorwMrd more wisdom and knowledge for 
the public good, than Lihiiost any other description of 
members may have luul an opportunity of acejuiring. And 



In this part oi’ the scheme of the Reformers, we discover 
the same spirit of sacrificing (he public to their own private 
ends, that we liave already traced in many other instances. 
But, though they may not choose to confess it, it is obvious 
tliat they feel the wtdght. the power, the inlliicncc that such 
men possess, as guardians of the state ; and consequently 
would gladly remove them out of their way. And if 
their purpose be what lew can doubt; the overthrow of 
the laws of the land, \vc can scarcely blame them; their 
antipathy is natural ; and, in jn-oportiou as tlie veneration 
oP the wise and good attcaids such nicn, will that antipathy 
increase. 

Wc have already said that tlie clioico of the people, when 
left to themselves, blit ran‘!y,!.^' ever, falls on such men as can 
he of service in promoting the interests of the empire. We 
may add that, however such men may have affected robe 
the friends ol the per'>ple, tliey have generally sought only 
their own private intcres s. AVe will suppose one of this 
description becomes the ‘minister of the day, raised to that 
‘ painful pre-c‘mincucc’ by the voice of the people, w-ho have 
made the W'clkin ring w;irh acclamation that at last their 
wishes were gfatifie.! ; their prayers w’ere heard ; their idol 
is raised ; the man of the people is minister. The peo])Ie 
will now that whicli before they could only contem- 

plate <Ks a phantom, Liberty ; fm* corruption is now no 
more ! I ! What are his measures r Are the rights of the 
people and tlu' grievances under which he has repeatcdii/ 
ioidihvm tiuil they groan, the peculiar objects of his care? 
No : as soon as he is warm in his scat, and the gazette has 
announced that his friends and pariizans arc all j)laced 
in battle array to support him ; — h(' brings in a bill, ‘ 

* A Bill for the regulation of the affairs of India, We speak, 
from fact. 
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the obvious effect ofNvhich is to invest the House of 
Commons, wliich House of Commons he ct>uld always by 
means of this bill contrive to have in his interest, with such 
powers and patronaijc as would enable him to set at defiance 
the Crown, the House of Lords, the people and every recog- 
nised power in the state. — So much for the leaders of 
the people ; the men of the people, the enemies of cor- 
ruption, the virtuous patriots. 

^ Oeantum inutalus :ib illo ■ 

HccUjitI 


And now what is the conscnuencc ? that which reason 
points out would be the consequence; the people, his 
former friends, and among l^hcm many persons of real 
worth, •who, in an evil hour, had given the patriot credit 
for honesty, indignant tliat the) had been duped by an 
impostor, dCvSCTt him. He is driven ri\)m the helm, and 
retires, amidst the hoots and hisses of all, to disgrace 
brought on him by himself; a drigrace which all his siib- 
se(iiu'iit pains and exertions were never able entirely to do 
away. 

li' tin\i lu' — I'Ul O liow Liirn liov. 

{‘Voni In ilu* li.'rp) rculnib of 15^!;!^, * • ^ 

ClfitJiM willi 1)1 ipjitncss, JiJbt 

M)ri.uls though hriglil ! 


Wc adduce not this as a single Instance ; the infirmity is 
epidemical among that class of men who call flicmschrs 
the men of the people ! If this be any extenuation of the 
apostasy, the manes of the patriot are welcome to it. 

It requires no great sagacity to foresee w^hat would be 
the proceedings of a Parliament chosen by such voters 
and formed of such members as have been described ; a 
Parliament from W'hich learning and talent for business 
would be excluded ; from which every man w ho held an 
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office in the state, would, because all such would be con. 
sidered as under influence, be deemed unfit to have the 
confidence of the people. If the measures of government 
were attacked, and attacked they certainly would be, with- 
out any reference to merit or demerit, who would be there 
to defend lliem ? who would be "present to answer any 
charge ? — a solitary Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, — or, 
perhaps, he might be permitted to be aided by a few, — 
half a score at the most of his colleagues, who would be 
doomed to endure the storm "of popular frenzy; and to 
abide the tumultuous decision of thos(‘, who were wholly 
unable to judge of the men\s >f tlie case before them ; to 
judge what w;ivS fiifest, or even what was practicable ! Vvith 
such a tribunal, what man could ever expeel justice, and 
without that v^^ecurity, what man would be rash enough to 
accept an office ? Or would any one say that the affairs of 
the nation can be conducted on such plain and obvious 
principles as tlie generality of mankind can comprehend 
Wore the expenment but aUemnted to be made, the united 
empire would soon fee! its hiithilily to contend against even 
tlic meanest poteniaie that might draw his sword against 
her. Or wliert' is the man \\h? would or could, whatever 
nfight he the powi\s c^f h.is undersianding, accc'pt an office, 
oil the terms of p'opular favor only ? — (U'hih'io populai'is 
ain\i , — iManv measures will a minisnT be compelled to 
:idop% iha! mav, to rhc’ indiscriminating (;bserver, have an 
iingiva'Ious a;>p ’cl ; l)ut wliieh^ \ A<\\ tlioreuighly understood, 
may be foimd hi;>hiv advantage ous to the comiminiiy, or, 
if not productive or jxvshive advantage, may be deicnded 
on the ground of neccssilv; — vet ol tiiis advantage or of 
this necessity, vei")' few liave it in tlicir po^ver to form an 
accurate judgment; and pride and prejudice may influence 
the decisions of those wlio may not be precluded by igno- 
rance, To comprehend the expediency of measures may 
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require intimate knowledge of the Intentloqs of other 
states or of the resources of our own ; its fu/ids, its popu- 
lation, its manufactures, its virtues, and its vices ; and what 
is of no less importance, the state of popular feeling. 

We do not give*this as a new axiom in politics. The 
authority of antiquity might he quoted to support it. 
Nothing is more easy than to censure any measure, that the 
wisest minister ever planned ; tlie diiliculty is to devise 
those measures that may he least ohjectionahle ; and in 
proportion, as the numher ,of objects which dematid the 
attention is increased; so much greater must that dilliculty 
be. 

But we are told that the re exists an inlluence from with- 
out, which ilestroys the iii lependence ol the House of 
Commons, and wliich the !\c‘i->riii proposed could do away ; 
the inlluence of peers and opuU*nt iikmi, exerted in pro- 
curing the election of persons vvh{>i!i they wish to provide 
for or promote, or wliere some interest of their own is 
concerned. Yet even here we do. not feel the trepidations 
of our oppoiu iits. In this iiuerference, we as frequently 
sec* the person so put in, enlist under ihe banners., pf the 
popular parly, as under those of file gover:;;..^iit ; the in- 
clinations of the peer who* procured such persons to 
elected, geiiera!!y determining which side the member thus 
returned sliall take ; in which cases it frequently happens 
that the jjCoplc gain one more advocate ; so that what is 
lost by influence in one instance, is compensated by what 
is gained in another, and thus no injury is sustained. And 
to the honor of our nobility and great men be it stated, it 
has frequently happened that the nation has been indebted 
for some of the wisest* and best men that ever hold a seat 
in its councils, to this, I will venture to say, salutary influ- 


* The late Mr. Pitt .rat for *\pplcby, by the as'^istance of a Peer of 
the realm. 



cncc, whicl) affords another mode of admission into Par- 
liament for those who might be excluded by popular pre- 
judice, or by the want of what we must call borough^con- 
nexions. 

7b our opponcnis it may be as music to the ears of the 
deaf, to say that the influence thus exerted has been proved 
by many sagacious politicians to be the necessary result of 
the connexion between landlord and tenant, or to be refer- 
able to the sway that wealth and elevated rank will ever 
bear in a country, where the grand energies by which the 
inhabitants grow opulent are penniited to act in all their 
vigor. We therefore deny that it is an evil ; it is one of 
the links by wliich society is kept together ; it is almost 
referable to necessity, and jnight almost be predicted as 
what would take place in a country, tlic constitution of 
which resembled that of England. 

This interference, theretorc, stands proved, as we con- 
ceive, to be unavoidable, and even to be productive, in many 
'instances, of good ; to.be founded in the nature of wealth 
and prosperity ; anti not to be removed, if it were possible 
tliat it should be removed, without essentially injuring the 
vital intcrci7.‘,iof thd kingdom : and of the injury thus sus- 
tained, any reasonable man may be convinced, who reflects on 
the benefits arising from whatever forms a connection be- 
tween the different ranks and classes of society. 

But a more glaring evil still remains to be considered ; 
more glaring, as appearing to militate against the law of 
the land more strongly than any of those as yet eiiiiine- 
rated ! We mean what is asserted by some, that seats are 
subjects of bargain and sale ; and that this traffic is so 
openly carried on, that no one can doubt it. Admitting, 
for argument sake, that the fact is so, without asserting it, 
or making ourselves responsible for the accuracy of the 
rmssertion, we wish fairly to consider the quantum of moral 
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or physical evil conLaiiied in the custom, or the Incc-avc- 
nience arising from it, and perhaps, if we do not admit 
clamor for argument, or rage for reason, tfie evil, or the 
inconvenience, will be found much less than was at first 
imagined. From #the experience we have had, the mem- 
bers who have come into Parliament by this method have 
been in general as independent and as well informed ; have 
been as zealous in the discharge of their Parliamentary 
duties as any other description of members : the public, 
therefore, have been no s^fj/yrers by the practice. In most 
Instances, tlvey liave been genilemcn desirous of coming 
forward in business, of employing tlicir talents iji a way 
from which they found thehiselves excluded, except by the 
means now mad^* use of. Not unfreqiiently have such 
members taken the popular "side in dehau's. And w^hat 
can the most suspicious apprehend, (^v('n supposing the 
practice grossly irregular ? Does any one imagine ‘that our 
lives are so weakly defended, or our liberties so ill deliued, 
or so feebly established l)y the wisdom and courage of our 
ancestors, lliat it would be in the power of a score or two 
of gentlemen w!io hatl purchased seats in the House of 
Commons, to deprive us of thc^ one or ih^ ^^her ^ Who 
lias ever been deprived My members of this (Inscription, 
of any of his comforts ? This practice, like tliat which we 
iiave already liad occasion to notice, may be perhaps one of 
the concomitants of the great w'calth of tlie nation ; of 
wealth, bringing with it ten thousand blessings to those,, 
who are contented to enjoy the good w hich Providence has 
bestowed upon them, without seeking to attain unattainable 
perfection, either from the want of duly appreciating ^wdiat 
they themselves possess, or to destroy the happiness of 
others from a spirit of envy or malevolence, of ambition 
or avarice. 

Thanks to the wisdom of our forefathers, under tlm 
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.kt^Iessing of that Providence, the constiLutloa of tills 
0Sis been so well matured and digested ; the several parts 
of It are formed so exactly to support and correct each 
Cither, that it is not in the power of any one of the brandies 
ySf the legislature to destroy either oftlic others. The 
;power which each independently possesses, always enables 
it to preserve itself, and to give its weiglu and influence 
support cither of the others when in danger. Of this, 

' History furnishes instances without number; the Lords 
. have rallied round tlic throne^ when the throne has been 
^dangered from the inroads oi' ilia (‘"ominons; tlui Coiii- 
^ xiions have dune the same, when llie clanger was appre- 
hended from the LoixLs ; aiar \v1k*ii the crown was con- 
ceived to have overstepped the bouiularies established by 
the law, the two liouses of Parliament have undauntedly 
and effectually united their powers to provide live remedy. 

We flatter onrstdves that we h:;ve‘ produced arguments 
against the Reform of Pari* mien pi’ojio: ed, which our 
readers will admit to be of fore \Vc liave shown that 

by extending tlio riglii of wjtieg. • cousdiiite a number 
of voterg still less come tent to j ■ of the merits of a 
candidate die iiiajoi* pari o tne })eopIe show them- 
seljves to even as the law staihls :it present : — that there* 
fore we, may reasonably expect tliat llmse, who would be 
returned to Parliament by such voters, would be neither 
wise uor virtuous ; that the evils complained of in our 
.Representation in no instance produce any practical incon- 
venience ; but on the contrary solid and substantial good, 
by affbrding means for able men to come into Parliament, 
who^^ptherwise would be precluded. Wc have shown that 
k is necessary for the purposes of justice, that the officers 
of government should be eligible, in order that the merits 
of public men should be investigated with more candor; 
that those men who have risen to great political eminence 
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b«K»llW*&g people, have, pQ»er;L-_.^. 

tJmselveiMev&id o^’ConsIstency, we had almost said'W 
o mmon probity j and the first to j^#princi]^i^S 
t|' f the jjS^ofeissiorf of which they bec^e^^erfyL 
2]L correct in our hypothesis, we do not qgjiceiTC| that^tt^ 
arguments of our opp9nents, whenever 
proper to bring them forward, can be 
very conclusive, and may hope that a rm 
intellect, joined to no gr^at quantity of:c^^pn honesty^^ 
will enable the larger half- of the coni^iuM^ dkicoveiy' ^ 
Ihow vain are the pretensions of those, to dii^udi 

'them; and dispose them to jest contente^pnpoUuted wif 
the spirit of innovation, and thankful the gene| 

wreck of kingdoms and states . which thjM^’ii^t of t 
rope at this time exhiblts—their lot is Tallen on a g 
ground, where every man may worship God in the wa 
prefers, and lie down at night on hi$ bed in peacf 
charity with his neighbour. 

It may not be totally inapplicable to our present st 
to consider what is required by our Reformers, excJ 
as an innovation, for as Parliamentary innovation is 5 
thing in this country, it may be prudent t^TO&k 
has been done by former innovators, and whaf "" 
consequence. For we read in history, that i 
yulers of the people, being determined on a thorq^ 
Reformation ! 


when Hypociisy and Nonsense 
Had got ih’ advowbon of their conscience, 

made great innovations in the established 
andjl more especially in the two Houses oj^"' j 
people at last found that, whatever tfi^ 

Iwd gamed nothing j their rulei^jh^^^deed 
with whose requisitions they ,%iid made. 
VoL. L ., Ki’o. n. 


/ 


/ 
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'had been bc?^iefitcd 3 they had secured to them?,^Wcs soi <n 
thing to gradfy their a\ arice or their ambition^ but it 
at the pcoplc^s expense ; ^\ho tlicn discovi^red by lament, 
lablc ?xper 'nee, that acquic-scence* in one demand, did t 
/enable their factious rulers to insist with more vehemence 
on a second; and wore we iiov/ to pcriiiit the advocates for 
Keforin to become tlie rulers of the people, there is no 
doubt that the s:ime elfects woulri be ]n*oduced by t/ieiy 
systems, as were produced h\ those' of iheir j)rcclcccs.son: 
in the reign of Ciiarlc:; the fir; •. Wo 'ce hu\ little did'er. 
ence between llio spirit of b'ip), iU’d that of JSl,y, and 
should \vis[) to lia\e a satlefactory an.s.v^r, whether, w^civ 
the demands 01 the Ivc'lonPiers to h-.* acejuiesced in, they 
would even then be qui' l ? or wmiid Jiot, such acquiescence 
rather be made the gioimd ol' a Sv'cond dcanand? would the/ 
X‘St coiUented with jur'ininyl* would they stop short oF an - 
ini' ' ' 'CN? ai\' ilie l(;w ‘I oi'ilers of lilt' people ill general 
• moderate in llieir dv'in. udi'-^ that they may be trusted''' 
that generosity, ho\\<.\u* lavish or ill-dined, (>n the jnirt 
the legislature, would not j'rediice iiiscd.eiit importunity 
hc^h-y ? (hr inil('ss ihis [)e ;ise< i*tained, until it be sliowm 
the rahhh ;vould leani m-oderatioii by success, until it 
j o'V/u that the madness oT the people was in any in- 
r'c'strained by their becoming uKu-ters, it seems little 
all trusting a sword in tlie liands of a maniac, Ic' 
w ith their present demands. 

‘ eApericncc of ages nothing ? is c:vcry emergency, 
fe.ature of the times, to be considered as a new 
^at w^'re the factious of Rom<^ and Athens, if 

ir 

^ gained llie ascendancy ? If schools and 
^ if students are expected to read, and 

conversa vith the historians of antiquity, for 
ake, let us i ^.the practical beneiir of becoming 
ir precepts 7 v ' not run into dangers, of which. 
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they would warn us ; and perhaps, teach us how to avoiif r 
let us make them really the , V ' 

KTIIMA \iEE 

If we cannot improve (hat which our ancestors have done^ 
lor 11^, — at least let i^s not injure the mighty fabric which 
their labors luive roared, — the work oF centuries to con- 
struct, and the glory of the world wdien completed. 


1 •ijiii IjM'i IK' jx v!.' f.raa'; 

Si.intcni oi ; iicii popuUis frequen^. 

AJ .11 ni i i\ ,s .ul ami.i 

C’-.icii.: 3 i.an M-x‘U ijxwc'.'.r. 

Before wo dismiss ftenn oiu minds llie objections to the 
measure pr<^|)osed, which occur to us from its being aa 
innovation, it may lie to (>ur niirjiose to altend to the opi- 
nion oi' a great man whom w\' liave (luolod once before 
l.ord Bacon : in order tr> sliow \vh;il were* his id(‘as on the 

nil 

subject. Ife t lls us, it is go(ul also, uoij try experiments 
in sta.ies, (‘xcept ihe n'vc’ssity Ix' urge . or the utility evi- 

dent. In this (iiiotntion, ('\ ery svllal)l,[^^aj^pHes ^to us wdth 
mhnit( Iv more Ibrce liuui ;o anv OLho/dnslance for which 

-tlLr ^ ^ 

it might 1 ;C‘ qiioU'd ; for lu’rc no essity exists, for the. 

nation eiijo}:. every jjractical l)em‘fu without it ; and no 
utility is ovideni, because u V.s so far from being useful that 
it wuuld be an iiuury, by increasing to a dangerous excess 
the democratic iniluenc'* in election^, which already exists 
to as great an c*xient ns is safe with respect to die other 
energies propt'r to be everted, and therefore proper to be 


* E^'ay cn Innovation,— He likev.’iso says, “and well to beware 
that it be the lefoimation ihur draweth on tlie change, and not the desire 
of cliango that protendeth the reformation^'— this conceive to be 
very ncces'^.w-y in tlie change meditated in our Parliament, 
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protected, on «uch occasions; and to give, out 9/ Parlia- 
ment, an ascendancy to the mob which would bring with 
it inevitable ruin, by endangering the existence of Parlia- 
ment itself; for when have the people been adequate, cither 
as to power or inclination, even to defend their country 
by their own wisdom, or their own activity ? To compre- 
hend the force of this question, let any man turn to the 
orations of Demosthenes, wlion Athens was menaced by the 
overgrown ambition of Philip; — let him observe what address 
was necessary on the part of the oratoiy to give some degree 
of consistency to tlie vacillating politics of a tumultuous 
republic, or to rouse a whole people fi*om their indolence, 
their pleasures, their vices, to arm themselves against cer- 
tain destruction. We say, address ; for it was not mere co- 
gency of argument dial would have produced tlie eff ect he 
desired', if the orator had in wcll-tunicd periods poured 
forth the language of reproach and honest indignation, he 
might have excited their malice and their I'csentment, but 
he would never ny,v(i' stfmulatcd their patriotism ; for, be 
it known, in pre^^ irtion as the people, by which phrase 
we mean tlie low'il ordev^s, tin? clamorous and the factious, 
grow powerful, in vaI' same ratiQ docs their laziness and their 
indifference as to tli^ m iblic good increase ; and thus, while 
we were gloriousljj encouraging and pampering the people 
in all their v’ces, we should ultimately find that our improve- 
ments in rhe constitution of the country had only destroyed 
^UY resources and paralysed our energies ; and thus opened 
Vl door for tlie secret arts or open force of the common 
enemy. — For, as it is unquestiojgably true that there are, 
within the kingdom, those who/ from depravity of heart, 
are the enemies, and would be the subverters, of the con- 
stitution, did but our government relax in its vigilance, 
so is it most true that there is a modern Philip ready to 
avail himself of‘ any opportunity that might be offered him ; 
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though, in one respect, the Athenians were more fortunate 
than we, for the hand- of death has closed *he eyes of our^ 
modern Demosthenes whose eloquence was the first trumpet 
to sound the alarm when scarcely the most alert perceived 
the danger; when the turbulent spirit of the lower classes, 
which many are now' endeavouring to raise again, was, with the 
cry of liberty and equality, exerting all its power to anni- 
hilate every thing that had the sanction of law to support it— 
such IS the nature and tendency of the innovation proposed, 
and such the blessings that may be expected from it ! ! ! 
I.et us now turn our attention to a more pleasing prospect j 
the contemplation of the good we enjoy. 

In order to ascertain the advantages we derive from the 
House of Commons, constituted as it is, let us consider of 
what it is capable. It will easily be conceived, that the 
demands of a nation, whose only pursuit is war, must be 
few ; recruit your army, and almost all the business of the 
state Is done : plunder may supply food an^l clothing ; but 
how numerous are the concoriis and int jrests of a com- 
mercial country like Great Britain! — to regulate and to 
legislate for these, w-!iat various fnowlcdge, what difFcrrnt 
species of talent, are rcqiiivsi'e ! — iiifini!<^^ loo great for any 
one mind to possess. It has been observed that in En- 
gland there are more methods of gaining an honest liveli- 
hood than in any other country liitherto known ; if this 
be true, let any one rellect how much of burden is imposed 
on the legislature by this circumstance ; — all are to be pro- 
tected, all are to be encouraged ; not merely the trade that 
Is carried on in the M<^opolis or in Birmingham, but the 
commerce also which i^' necovssary to that trade ; in all its 
ramifications and bearings from Greenland to Cape Horn ; 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. Trace ^his care 
throughout the various departments of commerce, through 
all the complicated demands of necessity or luxury, and 



then let the question bo what kiiul of intellect if? 

useless in a ILfu 'c (‘f CloiunKUis, pisovided it be cLipablc' of 
bein^i;' applied to the luirsuils of incMi. What description 
of persons, then, \unild \ou excKid.' ? for the unavoidable 
clfect of tin’s rolorni wcnild b“ to (‘xclud-' some of the most 
useful men that live courury p'v>-ss<rs, Vv'<‘ hope to prove. 
Would you exclude tlie military oliiecT ; tlie irnal oiTicer ; 
bccauso these may l'»e eoi^icfa** d e.s iit[)mdeni on the 
crown for prouiorie-n to tin' eonji'ua.nil oTarmie^. aaid navies? 
Would you cxr'iivle tlie !:evV',;;\ i U t’le {ujp.-^ of file nls 
should influence Ills voiv* : ilie iiiei*ehj(n, tlu‘ s{fyckl>roLer, 
the manu factn ror : — ila* juoM*;: ul <iny on ' or these may 
occasionadly be the cuhiee: of d 1 .ite ; a'id w ho o comj^e- 
tent to Icf^isLUs' Oil ihc^e s^’veVal ]s-i>u ' as tla* p('r; cma most; 
accustomed tf) C'Ui iJer rl) ni ndnm r Would you o^- 
ckule these, for the pu5'[eC''e c.f a imiilin;.,^ the unurlormed 
man, or the im.n of d' sp'Tate iortimt* ? — In the wide ('x- 
teiicled domiiii 'ri oj' tile C'orsieaii usur])er, no such necessity 
of consuhini; (If* wants of the puidic exists. If he permits 
no commerce tlccit shall sujiply th(' dunands of his pef'ple, 
Jv.' lias’^an annv reuvly t'^' siilh' their cri-'S, but in Kiigland 
this is nor, the casd ■^dienf ten tln uNand suh'j' cts h'U' legislation 
arise, not known eidieigin h’ram'e or el -'whei'v'. — I a J a man 
consider wliai a I loir-, e of (Commons of I ’mgland ought to 
be, in order that it may do justice to the larinus, and in 
many re- peats intricate, interests ol the country ; and then 
let him ask himself whether it b'? possible lo lorm a senate 
whose olhcv' it is to pronuMe tlie ws'llare ol a naritm sneli as 
we have represented England to better calculated to an- 
swer that purpose than the lluuse of Commons, consiiiuted 
as it is at presi nt, I"))' condensing the various talents requi- 
site for public biniiiess in a ;;reaur degree than perhap.s 
was ever done in any other popular assembly whaievea*. — 
"UHiere was ever fountl aa individual who had occasion tor 



the assistanccof Parliament, who has not iouml men in that 
assembly, able to jiKlgcj of the merits of liis#case ? or who 
was ever precluded from a patient hearing, provided the 
language in which his tab* was couched was coiilonnable 
to the rules of decency : to ilinse rub s w'liicli every man 
requires for himself, and vvhicli the nature and dignity of 
all public bodies require to Ix' ()b';v-rvrd towards tlieiu ? 
‘Kven the spirit of partv, Vviiich is o\er ioiind in great politi- 
cal assemblies, Ir iliis'oiu advantage to eonip( n‘-atc litty 
evils tliat it einn'iiders ; it ’jiaug'^ c'ver} ihirg to an;ainent, 
pro and con : ilic t \6 panic its r(;;uLn-!\ themselves 
to oi)pose each oiher as the "ounsel on a nlai at tlie Old 
ixiile}', where ora' advcH'iUe all \k' e.ai in beliali of the 
proseciiiof, and llee (itiur l^r the deiendaiu, and, fi'oiii 
jhe (.wo, t!ie r.-'iirt eunl the jiirv (. licii (lu* (niih ; the same 
is prodiued in Hie I louse orCaniuuoiis ; and pcrliaps 
it has seldom happened that the idtinuite decision ionned oil 
any point lias been other than wliiit [)rudeiici' (^r necessity 
tlictated. 11 any m,in {(n 1 dissaiished v, itli tlie ro[)resc‘ntation 
of the people oi' l .ngLuKl, bl him see the -.enates' (d olIuT 
countries, and he will learn ]nTlKij)s, fn ‘iii t-i- ‘in, die difli- 
CLilty ol consiituilng [uiblic, assemblies .^reas to render them 
in every n'Sjx’Ci atlecjiiafe .‘o tlic' purposes lor Vvliich tf>ey 
were constitiued ; nsti. lining; tin* \iobncc‘ to which dis- 
quisition’ lias a natural tendiav'y, yet preserving Uiat fj'ce- 
dom without which di.^qu^dlion*. would Ljv miegitm-y. Yet 
this (lappy nttdium ha> (Uwat Ih-ilam louiul, an J is now 
<‘alled upon, if tJie Jidf/ni? io Live ?! so, under the 

* \Vc would roo)Tnnicn<] to dui . il'c je'i u ai ul l)i' I.olmo’i; 

> .iliiiiblc A', ojk oil ilu' Cojvailulioa 111 l'’jiidai)J. 

’ Modesty ami ukkI ration in v'DieK, iie\a r v> .i nor evoi v. ill h(*, 
-'i 'orATd in pn[)ular councils, "wliose iiiuiKlainut libeov ot neocli 

Lord Ciarondun\ Uist, Reb. book, ir 
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^ciobs pretencd of reform, eventually to sacrHice it; tso 
eorrender it op the summons of the., ignorant or the »‘tfui j 
withourthe remotest prospect of recaving any practical 
beneht from a measure so draught with evil. 

To avoid the necessity of making such a sacrifice, let us be 
true to ourselves.; to insure the p(?ssession of the behefite 
above enumerated, we are not called upon to make any exer-; 
tion to obtain them ; we enjoy them already ; we are, as the 
orator of old told the Athenians, rrjg xl/r^^oo; we 
are in possession, and all that is required of us is, not to do 
voluntarily, wilfullj’’, and blindly, that which would deprive 
tis'of them ; not to suffer ourselves to be deluded by those 
who, to speak of them in the most favorable terms, are very 
Incompetent judges of reason or expediency, though very 
severe tyrants, whenever they are permitted to gain any as- 
cendancy. Resist the first attempt at innovation, the second 
is prevented ; but give way to the first, and you know not 
to what extent you are pledged. In the reign of Charles 
the First, the bishops were excluded from the House of 
Lords, and Lord Falkland voted for it; but when he saUr to 
what lengths innoyation was afterwards carried, he sincerely 
regretted the cdiithnt which he had given. — Encourage the 
same spirit now, and we may soon hear the House of Lords 
spoken of as “ the other house and the House of Lords 
and every thing else, either useful or venerable, laid pro- 
strate at the foot of some artful demagogue who, laughing 
at dur folly, will establish, like Cromwell, his greatness on 
the ruin of ours. 

; "We do not think so humbly of ||he intellects or the pa- 
tridtism of the majority of the nation, as to suppose that they 
will suffer themselves to be the dupes of such politics— we 
have among us the spirits of those worthy men, though 
they themselves may now be no more, who frequently, in * 
the: House of Commons and elsewhere, warned the nation- 
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of the snare that waa spread under their feet, and we hope tfidt 
trust that the warning |vas not in vain, buttjiat all who <do 
aoti prefer riot and disorder to peace and security, will join 
heart and hand to aid the government to defeat one of the 
mhst’ruinous- projects that was ever obtruded on. a people. 
.“'■•.We "expect that our.opponents will object to us, that the 
author of the Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
whom we have had occasion to quote, has expressed himself 
in terms amounting very nearly to an approbation of a 
Reform in Parliament y and* we readily admit that, whatevtf 
may be his encomium oil the laws respecting Parliaments, he 
has said, “if any alteration might be wished, or suggested in 
the present frame of Parliaments, it should be in favor of a 
more complete representation^ of the people." How far it 
may be perfectly discreet in an author writing on a grand 
political question, to throw out a hint at an imperfection, 
without defining accurately what it is, and pointing out a 
remedy for it, I leave to profounder understandings than 
mine ; the learned author has already tok^, us that there is 
hardly a free agent to be found but w.iia ‘s intitled to 
a vote in some part of the kingdom or other ; he has told us 
that it is expedient that agents who are not tree should 
not have votes, lest tliey should become corrupl,L-and yet 
a hint is thrown out that we want a ?nore complete reprit^ 
sentation of the people. If we are not mistaken. Sir W. 
Blackstone is sometimes to be detected in saying and unray<* 
ing the same proposition j and until it be accurately 
ascertained what alteration in the constitution could remedy 
so singular a defect as that above stated, that is to say, the 
incomplete representation of the people, when there, is 
hardly a free agent in the kingdom but has a vote, and only 
shch are entirely excluded as can have no will of their own, 

‘ See Blackstone’s Comznentanes, VoL i. p. 171. and Seqq. 
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and those who are esteemed to have no will of their own 
■ouglit not to as all popular |;tatcs have admitted by 
their conduct, we really are at a loss to discover. We 
might make an alteration, without Jiiaking any improve- 
ment in our system. 

But, allowing to Sir W. Blackstojic’s ()bscrvation, that a 
.more complete representation of the people is desirable (an 
observation in which \\c do not concur with him) all the 
sWeight possible; wliat is it compared with the skill and 
judgment inanilestcJ In sell ling tjie right and mode of 
voting, in arranging the claims of the lauded and commer- 
cial interests, a skill and jiidgiyeiU to wliich Sir W. Black- 
stone himself, notwithstanding any ol^Jections that he might 
.have, bears testimony ? — a m ‘re nothing 

Or even supposing, for argument oal;e, tliat real evils 
did exist, and v/e only suppose it for argiimc'iit sake ; and 
that some Intellect, luminous without doubt above the usual 
lot of man, could devise something by which this evil might 
either be palliated or removed ; is this a lime to reject old 
habits and customs, and disturb the public mind by futile 
innovations ? to throw aside that which is venerable in svs- 
tern, for 'il.t'tihuqiiiiy, to adopts that, which ^ though it be 
not rcjeciV'J, ) et on;; lit to be held fur a suspect,’ as Lord 
Bacon expresses it ; wiiich will re^juire the lapse ol centu- 
ries to acquire the saim* hiteresl in the minds, or the same- 
hold on the ailectlo’is, of the people, as the explotlc-d esta- 
'blishineni; had. Lar more probable is it, the system thus 
adopted woultl be superseded long belore lime has shown 
either its merits, or its defects, to make room lor another 
which, in its turn, niight yield to a third, at the pleasure of 
' those who might gain power siilllcieJJt with the people for the 
purpose, and thus the energies cd' the nation be exhausted 
in a succession ol fruitless experimciirs, till, at last, as in the 
instance of the Commonwealth, established on the destruction 





r;f monarchyin the nrneof Charles I., the people gladlyretura 
to their former mode (|f government, and ttail him as the 
deliverer of their country, whom they had before persecuted, 
land driven inlo exile. 

It now rcinaiii:> that wc notice the second part of the pro- 
posed innovario?!, the making Parllamcaits triennial, instead 
of being, as they now vStaiid, septenniak We call it an in- 
novation; for, ncrwithstaiuling at one period since the Revo- 
lution, our parliaments wVre triennial, yet as for divtTs pru^ 
dent reasons the Ia\v,v./. ; ;if{ered, the resUn^dthm of Parlia- 
rnents to a duration of three \e'ars is as much an innova- 
tion, witli respect to us, aftei the lapse of near a century, as if 
they had e//:e(7//.b' h/eeii for seven y('ars ; — with I his dlfl’e- 
reiKe, whicli is wltli us an :u*gumont against such innova- 
tion, that wc return to that which, iijtori making a fair expe- 
riment, W'as rejected. — Wc will quote the words of Mr. 
Justice Blackstonc on the subject’ — ^ '’J’he utmost extent of 
time that tlie same ParliaiiKUit was allowed to sit by the 
statute (). A'/, and M. C. 2. was iltree years — After the ex- 
piration of which, reckoning from tlie reruni of the first 
summons, the Parliament w^as ro have no longer conti- 
nuance — But by the statu^-c I Geo. 1. wS, 2. (h 2S, (in 
order profossediv to prevent the great ancf continued 
expenses of frequent elections, aiul the violent heats and 
animosities consequent thereupon, and for the Peace and 
securlly of the Government, then just recov(?nng JVom the 
late rebellion) this term wais prolonge‘d to seven )cars.’ — 
So that it appears iliat the experiment was made for about 
twTiUy-eight years, and then an alteratiim took place. 
That the grounds alleged as the reason of the alteration 
existed as facts, wc cannot reasonably doubt ; neither can 
wc well doubt that the same reasons exist at pres^mt that 


* Commenturit''., i. p. IS.O, 
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prompted the alteration at the time, when it was made, 
whether it be ^he expenses— the hpts or the animosities j 
> fo r though we no longer hear resounded through 
our .streets ‘roundhead and cavalier' — ‘Whig and Tory'~ 
Jacobin and Aristocrat— or ‘ Pitt and Fdx/ the cry may be 
as loud and the ferment as great, that are excited by the 
Reformers of Parliament against septennial parliaments and 
the settled order of things, as on any of the occasions 
;pbove alluded to. It is therefore* the duty of our govern- 
ors, because it is the interest of' the^ comnninity, to prevent 
as much as possible the recurrence of those events which 
m-e calculated to create heats ai?d animosities, and to endan- 
ger the public security'; and though it may be truly said 
that by the wise and prud-nt measures, and generally 
speaking, the success of the plans, of the Administration of 
the present day, the splendid achievements of our fleets and 
;uTnies, and the degraded state of the common enemy, many 
fears and apprehensions have been done away, and confidence 
is reposed in our rulers, yCi those know but little of the people 
who suppose that the most consummate integrity or the 
profoundest wisdom, attended with the most prosperous 
issue of their laoors, would ensure to any administration 
that suppoVt from the mob, which would be proof against 
the attacks of such as would wish to render them dissatis- 
fied. And as at all elections there are many whose interest 
it is to render them dissatisfied and to humor, in every sense 
of the word, the passions and prejudices of the electors 
the period of an election is always, and must necessarily be, 
from the nature of things, a season of turbulence and riot, 
a general nuisance to all who are disposed to live peaceably 
in their habitations. 

In addition to the argument above stated, which, what- 
■cver weight it may have with the patriots of the present 
certainly considered as important a century ago. 
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it may be urged that, as the law of elections stands « 
present, no small inccnvenience must necc^rily amcj -M- 
the discharge of the business of the public, from the making 
Parliaments triennial. Till the passing what is called the 
* Grenville Act ’ which gave the House of Commons a 
power of appointing Committees to try contested elecUon^ 
the mode of proceeding, which the rejected candidate was 
obliged to adopt, was by an Information in the’ Court of 
King’s Bench, to try the- legality of certain votes which hft 
contended ought not to have been admitted ; and by the 
admission of which, a' majority was created against him, 
and consequently he lost .his election. The House of 
Commons, considering this mode to be objectionable on 
many accounts, caused an act<to be passed, generally known 
by the name of the Grenville Act ; under which the party 
aggrieved may present his petition, and a Committee will be 
balloted for, to try the merits of such petition. Now it is 
very well known that many Petitions of this kind are pre* 
sented on the meeting of every ‘new Parliament ^and if 
any petition should occupy a large portion of time, or re- 
main long on the table of the House before it can be 
decided, and both these circumstances must m the nature 
®f things be expected, — the necessary consequence will be 
that no small part of the existence of a triennial Parliament 
will be spent in deciding whether A or B ought to sit aS 
member for the borough of **** during all which time 
the said borough of if it send but one member to 
Parliament, must either remain unrepresented, or be repre- 
sented by a member who perhaps ought not to have been 
returned, and consequently the people of the borough are 
not represented by the man of their choice.— -Is not this an 
inconvenience ?— to our apprehensions, a very great one ; for 
it will produce this effect ; that as any gentleman who offers 
himself as a candidate may be liable to the inconvenience 



exi>ense^ here alluded to, he will cotibider whether 
thi'ec years* enjoyment of a scat in the House of Commons, 
will be worth all the trouble and anxfety attending a contested 
election, — in which he may find himself involved- In many 
instances, the candidate must decline such a contest : his for- 
tune, if he hao a family, may not be able to bear it, or 
would not recover the injury it would sustain before a 
second contest would be ncct'ssary, that is to say, at the end 
.of three years. — And this would operate as another obstacle 
to good and worthy men getting ^admission, and tend to 
throw the representation of the people into the hands of a 
set of desperate adventunn\s, who, having once obtained a 
seat in Parliament, might look to the minister for a compen- 
sation for thcii: losses. 

For this reason, were there no oilier, the pretended 
Reform in Pai’liameiil ought to receive, from all who are 
anxious to maintain llie real dignity of Parliament, the most 
decided' disapprobation. And most e:irnest!y do we hope 
that the majority of toe intion feel thu'^ anxious for its 
7nly ; sensible, as they can ]>iit be, tliat, tlici/ once gone, 
Parlian\cnt, as the' grand source of public vsecurit\% is no 
nibre. 

.How inttcli belter then Is that vJiieli tlie law of the lantj 
has defined as the fittest term for the duration of Parlia- 
ments, than that which is to be sulislitutod in its stead ! and 
what is the foundation for the alarm, in llun mind of any 
•man v.lio docs not suffer himself to be scared hv phantoms 
and the absurd bodings of wa^ wardnvss and lolly, that the 
member is under the iiilliiciicv' id' the minister, when tlie 
minister liimsclf is under the influence of the parliament and 
of the people likewise ! Ih^r it is to be remembered, that 
though the people are represented, they arc not annihilated 
as a body, nor are they silenced as to the expression of 
their sentiments. In order to make this more clear, we 
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will suppose the minister of the day to be corrupt, and 'la 
every respect unlit foL* his oflice. Has tJiere been any 
period from the Revoljition down to the present moment^ 
when there was not some one in the house who felt it hio 
duty, or, what is more to the purpose, his interest, to oppose 

such a minister ? and when has there ever been such a dc- 

« 

cided opposition without its ultimately driving him from his 
place? If the opposing member w^ns not remunerated in any 
other way, which is not .very likc’ly, the popularity he ac- 
quired has proved an vS^*urce gratilication ; — and, 

ill such a case, \vli:it*i/!nis}er is ilicre who would not feel 
the nc'CosMty ol .se-ui: ) n(\j)uiar oniuion -or, if Parlia- 

menlt fail'.it to k i ^ its own suggestions ; the 

people, aiul h se might ra;L [,v* tin* \\ :[)[c ou!\, would soon 
iiiakt th.eir sem’ .r.is kiiovMi to ih,'* ]\'presenlatives, and 
give {!kiu to Niaua wlr-ii. tiiey e::p d from them. — 
What veilin' *e as hyp^tlu lica! ina; !)e confirmed by 
fact. What was it that nnio\ed anxl North from his 
situation? Th.e i\’uorir:ri war li;ul been proct'cded in till 
tile nation was ti/iJ ol it, hut tiio mimVtv r was not diqaoscd 
or was jioi able mak - a ptac*‘. V\’liat was the conse- 
quence ? d'he t^pnosition spoki' tl^c !:u; t»i ^tle natioh; 

and tlieiw fore was Mipporu vl ; and tie* minister •resigned- 
Yet at this tiuK , h i it he* iviinmliered., Parliaments were 
se])teimia!. — 'This is the second instance that \vc have record- 
ed where tlij ^^^e (.f the pv:ople has prevailed, and this loo, 
though Parliaiueni was of such a diirarioi) as made it, accord-^ 
ing lo tlie language of our s:ipient adversaries, — the tool 
ot the minister ! ! 

I.et us, however, consider how, suppo-’' Parliamcnljs 
are corrupt, and that tlic corruption arises from their being 
called for seven years, the evil is to be cured by calling them 
for three only ; because, even though it were proved that 
tile evil exists, it docs not follow that tlie remedy prescribed 
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would cure To us it seems that it would only shortca 
Ac ^duration^of the minister’s isifluence, it would not 
dimmish its power while that iiffluence existed. Any 
bargain that may be supposed may be as binding for 
Aree years as for seven. If we are told that the responsibu 
lity of the member to his constituents is increased by the 
more frequent recurrence of elections, we will readily admit 
Ae fact, but deny that it follows that Parliament would be 
more pure from that recurrence ; for every nexo member 
that might be returned might be as open to a new bargain 
as; he that was superseded : the purity would, in both cases, 
equally depend, not only upon the Representative, but also 
upon the Electors, who are as likely to be factious ' and 
corrupt as the member is to be venal and corrupt ; and it 
would be as impure" in a member to sacrifice the public 
good, by cajoling the people in order to secure his election, 
as it would be to do the same act to procure a bribe from a 
minister. We frankly avow ourselves of the opinion of 
Aose who contend that a member ought to go perfectly 
free and wishacUea into the House — to recollect that he is 
to legislate for ‘ thh whoi.k,’ and to feci himself divested 
of all part) .'^uaLblcs and brawls — the affairs of a nation 
cannot bt conducted on the same simple principle that may 
regulate the politics of a vestry. — And to suppose that the 
people w^ould choose upon real, substantial grounds of recom- 
mendation is scarcely to be hoped — in fact it has rarely 
•happened, and, consequently, whenever it has been the 
case, it is to be considered as the exception, not tlie example, 
to the rule. Neither is there any reason to suppose, as far as 
history speaks on the subject, that when Parliaments were 
triennial they were less under the control of the minister. 

■ And here we beg leave once more to refer to the Middlesex EIcc- 

dan. 
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Even at that time, Improper persons were oceavsiQnally 'rfiojie' 
and,, when clio^en, |vvould act as corriiptiy, as if they 
had reckoned on a seven years' tenure of their seats, so 
that, as it appears,# the evil sustained by i he expense, the 
riot, and the proi!i;^^acy \\hich attend a general election,' are 
certain, and any good that can be supposed to ensao is 
j)roblematical. ‘ • 

If we are asked, which .we should in reason > consider as 
the greater e\il, the acting# under the influence of the 
minister, or of a set of' rftbble- voters, such persons, that is to 
say, as would become voters under the new arrangement, 
we do not ht*sitaie to a ill r in that we consider the latter as the 
greater c\I]. 'hhe minister, \Vioin a member might sup- 
port, has a certain degree* of credit ro rnaiiirain, which 
would, prinia preunpt Jiiin to do his duly. In the 

.course ’of that duty, he must pursue certain measures, 
which make it requisite that he vsliouK! be sup])orrcd: with- 
out that sup])ort there would be . no government; and 
until it be j)laiii tliat the minister be either corrupt or inca-* 
])able, it is the duty ('f a member to Mippc'rt liim. ."With 
tile mob, lhej\‘ is no such credit ih 'y g.fxcrah; •act, nof 
from judgment, but from feeling; and who ever CL^ifsidcrcd, 
llie leeling mani]v\j!v‘tl by the rabl)lc as a sound principle, 
in whicli any cojifide!K:c', even as to coJisisreiicy, could 
be place^l ? I’lie ravorlie (d' one day has been the exile of 
the next ; 

O tliHu I'niiJ iTi.iny, widi wli It l(Mul .ipplaiisc 

tfum i KMVcii blessing- iiolinbi obc, 

Jk’iorc ho wa-. v/Iiat tlic;u woukl’sL liavx him ! 

iJitherlo w(.‘ Iiave considered tlie House of Commons, 
ill the strict sense of the phravse, as the Representatives oi 
llie people. Wc have coiLsidc>*cd its electors, and, as (ar 
as was necessary for our puiyAise, its f:K:ulti( s and its oper-^ 

• VoL.l. No.IL ' Y 
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atlons. But, :t may still farther (riaiiii our attention, from 
certain other peculiarities connected with it, not arising 
entirely from itself, but from its relative situation with re- 
spect to the other branches of the legislature, or, more 
generally, with the state and condition of the kingdom at 
large. 

In our opinion, the nation draws no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage from the House of Commons forming a third 
estate, not merely as forming es( ate, but as being 

a third. 

Had there been but one other estate, in case of any disa- 
greemc'iit between tlu^ two, the House of Commmis could 
only have foniKxl an opjjosing power to that oiIkt ; and 
supposing 't but eOpial to that othe r, cuuKi only have impe- 
ded it in its operations ; or, liad il insii more powerful, it 
might have' controlled and overwlu^lnu'd it, and, conse- 
quently, that other would ha\e bec'ii reduced to a mere 
nullity, 'liiiis, in the one case, the nation might have 
been distracted by a contest between fw-o powers for the 
mastery, or, in tlu* other, have' been left at the mercy of 
* the predttinin^tiU power, of wliatLver ik scription it might 
be. Brit by being a lldrd estate, it is not only massislini^ 
power to both the others, provided they act in obedience to 
the laws ; but where either does not, it can unite with that 
which is in danger, and, by so doing, act as a preservative 
cd' tiic constitution^ from its intimate connexion with the 
people as a mass: and this advantage is increased, from 
being the organ by which their wants’ are brought forward, 
and become the basis of laws, without reference to its 
being composed of persons n‘cognized as the Kepresenta- 
tives of Counties, Boroughs, he. &c. individually. And 
so long as it preserves that character, so long will it con- 

' The greater rju.iber of Acts of Parliament originate in the 
House of Commons. 



tinuo to difFuse socuri(;}|on all, and be the^nnd bulwark 
against ihc inroads of tlje two oilier stales, but no longer. 

But the mischief is, that the clamor and suspicion that 
may be necessary ih a republic, wliere, from the feebleness 
of the constitution, any, man who, [)y wt'alrh, or probity, 
or talent, is raised above the common level, becomes formi- 
dable, is excited h('re where monarchy is so hilnly esta- 
blished as the lountain ol* honor, tlial all who gain honor 
must necessarily receivc^/a licence, as the only source, and 
hold it subordinate it/* that power which conferred it: 
nothing, therefore, is to be^appivhciuletl liv)i]i the most 
splendid talents or the mo^t consummare virtue. Of this 
j(‘aIoiisy, so natural in n^pulik's, we iiiirt with many in- 
stances among the ancients. Corneliirs Nc-pes closes his 
life of Miliiades with these words : Naniquc Athenienses 
proj)tcr Pisistnui tyraimidem, qiiee panels aimis ante fuerat, 
omnium suorum civiiiin poteiuiam cxtimcscc'l^ant. Sed in 
Miltiade era! cum siimma hiimairhas, turn mira comitas, 
\it nemo tain luimilis (sset lit non ad eum avlitiis pateret ; 
magna anctoritas ajmd omnes civilates, nnbiie nomen-, laus 
rei mililaris maxima, fhec j)opuliis ]\'s])ietens in.iTiiit eum 
innoxium plecti, qnain st‘ diutius es’V in timoi**!’ AmC 
though \\c cannot* aj)plaud the justice ol the iVihenians, 
thtir conduct may be acccninted for by tiu' weakness ol 
the species of government under wliieli ihey lived. 

'lo demonstrate the diiTiculty, if ikU the impossibility, 
of political gratitude, w'hich is found in republics, and in 
kingdoms, likewise, w’here the government is exclusively 
Tuonarchical,' Maccliiavel has tlie following passage: ^ K tan- 
lo dunqiie natiirale cfuesto sospetto nt‘i principi die non 
^eno possori difendore ed impossibile ch* eglino iisino gra- 
fitudinc a quelli die con viltoria hauiio iatto sulto P insi gne 


" Dibcorsi Lib. I C.ip, 



loro grandi :]nisti. E da qucllj) chc non si difonde iin 
priiicipc, 11')!} c niiracolo; r»c coso ^^legna tli niaggiore coasi- 
d'’razu)iu* sc iiu |)()])C)lo non sciil' (Ldcndc/ I’hc same 
aiitlior, a liulo larilu'r on, adds, ‘ Ma i’ iagrcillludinc usata a 
Scijjloiic iiacquc da \in sospctto rhc i Citadini coniiiicia- 
roiio avcr(* di lui chc dcgli altri non sera avuta, il quale 
nacqu'' della graiidezza del ncmico che Sdpieme aveva 
vinu), di'lla ripiirazionc cli’ egli aveva data la viitoria di si 
liinga c ])''i-:t ()!cjsa gin rra, dal!a r‘ 'crira di ossa, da i favori 
clio la giovoiiui, la pi'Lid(‘nza c i‘ alire sue moinorabili 
virtu gli ar(juistava]io. — Ic ouali cose furono I ante che, 
non clu‘ aliro i in.igEinui di Roinn t(MnovMno della sua 
autoriia. Ii qual c(\sa spiac \a agli voinini sa\j, come cosa 
inconsiR'ta 'n Eoina! K parv? tanto straordinario il vivore 
suo, die Caitoti'' pii^co, ripuiafo lii il p-;inio a faj’gli 

conirn, od a dio’ ('Id iiua (Jliia ivni si pot(‘\a cliiamare 
liboj'a, do\'e era iin dliaduio chc iuso ‘ da: maa/barrili/ 

So ih;U' those vor\ \iilu > wliich Lxdlod ilie admiiudr.:! of 
all v\lio wiiiu'ssodi ihouR caiisov! him wiio \\:is c'.n.:o\s\d 
Vi'ii II i!ssii to Ik' ss;iSj'-oc'« J, and the gg-Mtss! l;ei:ofi!s con- 
I'ori'avl oImus (nVuntry, became the -oniv^', arivl of.ildisheJ 
the iiecc-oiiy, (.)f puiiisIinuiiL ; and (iiis, not frcmi (ln‘ tem- 
per of the times, but icom the iuiieroiit e\il aS rho conslb 
tmion of tile coimtry. 

Neither L the late of ihe twi^ lioro^es abc'-ve named to be 
efj's-Jdered as solitary ins! mces ; th:; i'ea;* wliieli {)roduecd 
th(.‘ piijfshmc'nl of Miliiades and of Sdi>io, must Iiaw ope- 
rat.^d in the Mine way hi ne:nber!ovSs other imtaiiccs ; buf,- 
by quoting iln se two we have vsliown in what manner great 
men must expect to be treated, when the peoph' are their 
masters. 

But in England the case Is diiren?nt ; for, by the excel- 
Jence of our Constii iiiion, we are enabled to do what V'oy 
few kingdoms, and certainly no republics, have ever been 
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[.\h]o to do: — TO Bii GRATiiruL — B powcr wkich Mp.crlu. 
av('l himself seems scarcrly to h.ivc deem 'ti 
can cc)nfer hoiK)r and v. [alih, wiilioul at ilie same time con- 
ferring ]') 0 \vcr; and thus llic annals of our country exhibit 
a degree of politico^ justice which is sought ni those of 
other countries in vain. , 11 General ('hiirchiil ciuild, by 
superior military talent, dcleal the ambicicais views cd' Lv’wis 
the Fourteenth, his s<iv(‘reign could, withiuit C‘iKla’\gcring 
the state, c'leva.te him loMhe higiiesi honor, to which an 
Fnglish subject cc^iild aX^ve^ and as hmg; as the enveire of 
Great iJriiain ^liall stan/f*, lh(‘ nauve of ilie j)uke ( i i\larl- 
Isu'ougli ^^ill be reiiK'mbered^ with iiejior, and with g-rati- 
tiide: the same may be ob:-''r\'( d in the i>: anince ('f the 
iniinoi’tal livi’('es ol' lh<- Nile, a»,d the F.-niir;u!a ; whafeecr 
homv)]-s their stwcoigu may ha\e (onrc'n'ed on ilitm, tlie 
saK-ty of ilie Gon^ti; ulic')]! can iievLi* be i)i*oiight ini,n jeo- 
pard}' h/y ill. m. 1) gi atiiud(x in our (’ousiit iiiioi), is as ncv'd- 
le^'s iis it would be dis'MMc. I eh Our Ir . h,o * no o^ira- 
cism to fear, and of coiii>e mi're ladciit vm be exliibiud with 
saih't}' to the’ p^r;^e.^^'^)r, in d i •mx* (.( ( j' j \J Ih'inilu, iliaii 
could in any e»r the la'ieUsl natmns oi amiijuilv. • And 
tins is tv) be aiti l!)uu d sole! / i^o ihe il-( oiTjcu.!' d ii a.M-‘ (d 
Oiir goveriiiiien! no! ]^•sting; on tin:/ pTii ( ijde,^ 

CiS a i^illadiU^]>, <>1 wi'icli we mi-Iii be v! mi. d ; lhU .ai])- 
j)Oi'n *.1 by I nun 1 )er u\ re''(^ur('t s, ai d I'anaa ' a ijny^hty 
laliric, W'liic'i noilnng rdiori ol c(/nsmnnni ■ \'vi dom, und(‘r 
'A gracious Frovldenci-, c(.)Mhi have reareo, and which, j)ei'-*' 
liap! 5 nosliing but oer own i-orr'ueaions (u* lolly ran d. .'tix)y. 
We need not be In. nsive lliu it tv) be iu;m\vi by 
sept-'iniia! Ptii liann’iit.-,, by :i few gen: lemc-n pm elia.'iug seals 
in ihe Kouse of (ioima.ms, even rnj)posii!g ;ne_i<.ei to be 
as some slate if, by tine <)di(:ers ol jp)VLTiini.. nt fitting as 
memL)er^ ic'i* ceriani l)oroiigIis, or f-sd}, in a w'(»rd, by not 
(excluding from the councils of the iKiiion, tlie widest, the 
ablest, die best men in tlie kingdom. 
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If we da not overrate the ])ower of the arguments* 
which we ha^vc brought forward ^against the Refonn of 
Parliament, we conceive that we /lave demonstrated, that 
the Reform of Parliament would ultimately produce the 
Ruin of I^irliament, by annihilating t*he qualification of 
voters, which our forefathers per4:eived was necessary to 
preserve the dignity of the Representatives of the people, 
and which, according to Mr. Justice Blackstone's account, 
is a measure found necessary in all j)opiilar states. But 
perhaps it is meant to be imde*:\stofeMl, that the reformers in 
destroying the dignity ol the IIoiisi* of Commons, would 
substitute some other quahTipitioii in the stead of that 
which exists at present. Iwen in this case, the effect would 
be nearly the same, avS tlie jMirpose of the alteration would 
still be, to admit those who ought to be excluded from the 
right of voting. We conceive that we have demonstrated 
that the conseejuence of tliis extciLsIon of right, would be, 
that men, devoid either of integrity or talents for business, 
would be returned as meiubers ; and that, instead of any 
advantage resulting' to the people from such a measure, 
experience shows that serious inconvenience to the public 
must eiYsCie. That in altering the duration of Parliaments 
.to thred years, we recur to tl\at, which our ancestors, after 
having adopted it, found inexpedient, and had recourse to 
that establishment which now prevails. That the influence 
whicli is stated to exist, is a practical good, as having a ten- 
'dencY to bring talent and understanding forward for the ser- 
vice of the public ; an argument which applies equally tp 
that custom which is said to exist, that seats arc purchased. 
That it is scarcely possible to conceive a House of Com- 
mons more wisely constituted with respect to public busi- 
ness, than ours at present, and that from no system that 
ever has been devised lor its Reform, is the smallest 
practical benefit to be expected. On the contrary, scarcely 
any one of the advantages, which wc enjoy from our 
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present constitution, would not be endangered^ if not posi- 
tively and certainly sacijficed, by an alteration. And for 
these reasons we do not l^esitate to declare it as our decided 
opinion, that The Reform of Parliament would be 
The Ruin of Pai^iament. 

Such arc the arguments which have occurred to us 
respecting this most important measure ; arguments, which 
we are not aware that the advocates for the Reform in 
Parliament can answer, and tending to prove that the pro- 
spect of good to be c\]fcct 9 d is fallacious, and that innu- 
merablc evils, absolute^/ certain, attend the adoption of it. 
We arc not actuated by any party views, for we are of no 
party ; but we arc not afraid to avow ourselves firmly 
attached (o the present establi^icd order of things, and to 
the revered person, and to the mild and equitable govern- 
ment, of our gracious Sovereign. 

Noliinius leges Anglicp mutari. 

We hope we have not been intemperate in our language : 
though we entertain no very favorable opinion of the con- 
duct or the intentions of our opponents ; though wp con- 
ceive wc trace in the situation of *the couHrlry, at^e timb 
when the clamoi* for Reform was first excited, t#K)se cir-^ 
ciimstaiices which ^/ere found in Rome, at 'the close of the 
reign of Augustus.* Postqiiuin jyrovccta jam sciiectus^ 
(Cgro el corpora fatigahatur^ aderalque finis ct spes novw ^ — 
and though we doubt not that many with ‘jealous leen- 
malign,^ have eyed the probable future conduct of the suc- 
cessor ; yet, we hope that we have not been intemperate* 
Owing to the peculiar situation of the Sovereign, all hopes 
that the discontented may have formed, from what might 
be the conduct of the successor, are annihilated j he has 


* TiiCJtus Ann. Lib. h 
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been called upon. In some sense of ktbc term, prematurely to 
decide and to^act; and the course M;hich he has pursued, has 
raised him in the esteem, and endeared him to the affections, 
of the worthy and the well affected. From his moderation and 
. the steadiness of his counsels, he has defeated the arts of 
those who were equally the enen^s of himself, and of the 
country ; and he has the satisfaction of contemplating, 
that his honest and worthy endeavours have been crowned 
with a success, that baffles all comparison in the history of 
modern Kiirope. d'hese ovcins, Vt5is iiicumbciU on us to 
dbntemplate v/ittt (jratijude. \Vc openly rest our 
cause on lair and legitimate argument — on the experience, 
on the Avisdom of the wise. — We leave invective for those 
who stantl in need of' it ; toi those, who, not having reason 
on their dde, require some siicccdaneum for argument; 
to those, who, hoping that from the general wreck of 
the fabric of the state, some advantage may accrue to 
themselves ; to those, whose /rrn/e and occupation it is 
‘ to speak ill of dignities to those, who consider every 
man in office as a knave, and every man who decries and 
defames ilie government as a friend to the people. We 
are full ware, "'that as ’there are philosophical enthusiasts, 
.and relfgious enthusiasts, so, likewise, there arc political 
enthusiasts, inen wath slender judgments and heated pas- 
sions. Ouixoiism is not confined to combats with windmills; 
but let the Ouixi)ics of the present day recollect, that 
^wlien the fenncni is once excited, no medicine can cool 
the blood again ; the disease, when once epidemical, 
comes dcad’y? '^uiUi rncdicahiUs herbal; and that they 
likewise may perish with the rest. When once the 
spirit of discontent is permitted to walk the earth, no ordi- 
nary hand can arrest his progress ; wherever he, sets his 
foot, the ruin of thousands ensues. That this will be the 
eifeef, il’ tile present clamor against the Representation be 
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fiufFered to proceed tolthe extent that many .seem to wish, 
no man can doubt; aiM, for these conseq^jences, all who 
engage in that clamor ^re niomllij responsible. 

If, in any one instance, what is submitted to the public 
in these pages, will avail to rouse the attention of the 
thoughtless, or to dcfg^fe: the schemes of the unprincipled; 
if it will avail to show that in no constitution, nor in any 
other exertion of human intellect, is perfection •attainable ; 
if, by demonstrating the decided superiority of our system 
of government over’^^^ others hitherto devised, it will tend 
to render those conte/iTed wit^ their present condition, #ho 
before were disposed to coinplain, or who but acquiesced 
in it, from the supineness of custom, we shall not feel 
elated— A' O.Vi/A7.V OTXT ^nOTAOMAI—hwi in all due 
humility shall attribute the ellVcf, not fo our own merits, but 
to the goodness of the cause in which we have ejigaged, 
and to that conviction which the eternal principles of rea- 
son and truth, will ever bring to the minds of the candid 
and unprejudiced, against the • schemes of those, who, 
either from want of penetration, do not perceive the latent 
mischief, or, who seek to mislead others, the better: to pro- 
mote their own base iiUcresls. 
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LVrU'ODUCTION': 


In the preface to my “ Refutation of Calvinism,” J stated dial 
tlie first, third, and fourth Chapters included the Charges which I 
delivered at the visitatv^m^ of jay Diocese in the years 1803, 1806, 
and 1<S09, with the e^fccjnion of the latter part of the Charge of 
1809, wliich I did not think it necessary to insert, because it re- 
lated to a subject totally uncoftnectod with the points discussed iii 
tliat work. I tru.-.ted that this would be coiislderec^as a sufficient 
reason for not publishing the cliarge entire^ according to the request 
of iny Clergy *, but I tike this opportunity of printing the part 
then omitted, as it is referred to in the beginning of thcfollowing 
Cluige. 

Conchmnn oj ihe BiJiop of IJmvbfs (7iar(^c to Mis Clergy ^ at his 
11 si la lion in 1800. 

In discussing the Doctrinei^of Universal iJcdemption, Original 
Sin, and Justification, it has been found necessary lo*recur to tf»- 
times of llie Rcroiiivation, that we flight clearly understand the 
Language of our ArtiLlcs and Homilies upon points which were 
tlien the subjects of.cagor dispute. A review of the History of tlie 
protectant Uiuiieh is always interesting and useful to its MembetSi 
‘^biit it is pi'ciiiiarly so in cons-’cnuaice of attempts which have been 
latel) made to admit Roman Catholics into all offices and situations 
of trust aiul conhdopcc, without any exception. No one can be a 
greater friend than I am to Toleration properly so called: I con- 
sider it as a mark of tlie True Church, as a Principle recognised by 
the most eminent of our Reformers and Divines. But I contend, 
that the Roman CatlioHcs are already in complete possession of Reli- 
gious toleration. What they now demand is Political Power-^ 
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2 species of political power which, in r\y judgment, could not be 
granted without extreme hazard to our Constitution in Church 
and State. Popery is not only a Systran of Religion_it is also a 
•System of Politics. This, indeed) is so manifest from the History 
of these Kingdoms, subsequent as wej|||!*prior to tlie Reformation, 
that those who have of late undertaken the cause of the Papists, 
and urged the removal of all the restraints, framed by the wisdom 
and piety of our Ancestors, to prevent, a repetition of those horrors 
and miseries which were fresh in mories, assure us, that 

Popery now is (llflercnt from what Po|vyy was. I am confident 
that this opinion has led many to support tlic claims of tlie Papists, 
who are truly and /ealoiisly attacifed to the Church of England, 
and would be.^aniong its most firm Defenders in any time of trial ; 
but [ am convinv'cd tliat no opinion w.is ever more unfounded. 
To trace this opinion to artful misrepresentation, specious libe- 
rality, o\ infulel imliilerence -to prove it false, from tlie dogma 
of Infallibility, wliich allows no change -from the decrees of 
Councils and the Pulls of Popes, whicli contain tlic most mis- 
chievous political maxima, and authorize the most unwarrantable 
interference with tlie Rights of civil government and of Religious 
Liberty--- to prove tliat recent Fads and recent Publications abso- 
lutely and authoritatively maintain the same Doctrines, and contra- 
^ct the Idea of any alteration, as derogatory to the Honor of their 
Church, may, pcrliaps, if life be spared me, and circumstances 
should demand il, employ some future hour. In the mean time, 

I InveJ trust, said enough to draw your attention to tliis important 
silbject, and I shall content myself at present with eaVnestly ex- 
horting you to guard, by all proper means, not only against the 
growdi of PopCM'y Itself, but also against the prevalence of any 
opinion, which, by diminishing the dread of Popery, may tend to 
weaken attachment to the Protestant Interest, and to endanger our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. That we live in times of peculiar 
peril, has long, as you, my Brethren, know, been my firm per- 
suasion; and every year, nay almost every day, adds strength to 
‘this belief. Wc are beset on every side; we have enemies within, 
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as well as without, that Require all our vigilance and cautioti. to 
keep the Unity of the spirit in the bond of Peace. But let us 
not be dismayed. The ^ght is far spent ; the day is at hand. 
We arc assured thaj there are limits to the fury of our Adversaries; 
there are bounds which jj^ey cannot exceed; for the*church of 
God shall not be destroyed. Let us be diligent in our oflice of 
keeping it from Corruptions, of enlarging its extent ; and our 
gracious Lord will give a Blessing to our labors, and when He 
cometh in his Glorv/' )fe ^111 reward every faithful Servant, ac- 
cording to his Faith, nnd^ Zeal, and Works. 



A CIIARGI-;, A.«v. &c 


JIt has alv'ays been my endeavour, my Reverend Brethren, iai 
the now many occasions \^lion it has pleased Cod to allow us to 
meet, for purposes, 1 trust, of mutual benefit, to direct vour atten- 
tion to such subjects as oflered peculiar ^nound for gratitude, ap- 
prehension, or caution. Numerous arc the blessings we arc yet 
suffered ' to enjoy— great arc the dangers with which wo are 
threatened; and dilhculties in the rv^lit performance of the various 
-^'luties of our sacred order seem to increase. General irreligion 
and avowed depravity, I need nbt again repeat, characteri'/e the 
present age ; and bitter are the fruits they' produce. But may we 
not gratefully hope, that the recent cstahlishn\cnt of a system of 
lUtional education, under the sanction of the highest authorities, 
in this kingdom, not only proves the value of religious principle 
to be rising in public estimation, but also provides a remedy for the 
evils universally felt from its decay. I'd you, I am confident, 
it is needless to point out the particular advantages of this plan to 
the community at largo, as diffusing knowledge under the guidance 
of religious teachers, as promoting order, unanimity, and happiness ; 
or tc^^commend to your most zealous care a measure so well 
“adapfed to draw togeth-er again those bands of society which have 
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been loosened by many lanjentable causes. But there is one p:>int 
of view in which it appears to me so strikingly important at the 
present moment, that I cai.wot but consider it as a matter of seri- 
ous rejoicing to all who are anxious for the preservation of our 
national faith, and who pejjpeivc the various modes by which it 
is directly and indirectly aSsailed — I mean the power with wliich 
this systematic instruction may be made to operate in ^support of 
the Protestant Church, by establishing genuine Christianity in the 
minds of the rising g^nerj^ion, should the legislature ever be 
induced to remove tho§e safeguards, which have been hitherto 
thought necessary for its^ security. I have never regarded the 
Roman Catholic Question solely a political light, because In my 
judgment It involves in it tlio safety of the Protestant interest In 
these kingdoms*, and I am per'^uaued that the severing this ques- 
tion from all religious considerations has greatly increased tlie 
number of friends to what is called Catholic emancipation.. Un- 
der this persuasion, I adverted, in general terms, at the conclusion 
of my address to you at our last meeting, to the attempt, then 
recently made, to procure the repeal -of the law^s wdilch render 
Papists incapable of holding certain olhces and situations of power 
j and trust *, and 1 promised, if life should be spared me, and cir- 
cumstances should demand* it, to enter more full^ into the subject 
upon a future occasion. As the repeated renewal of thfs*attempt - 
iince that lime has c\\:ited additional alarm and anxiety in the 
minds of persons most sincerely attached to our civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitution, I shall now proceed to inquire into the ground 
and nature ofjhc disabilities in question, and to point out the dan- • 
gor, which, I cannot but fear, would attend a compliance with the 
present claims of the Papists. 

The principles of a cliMrch establishment, and of toleration of 
tliose wdio dissent from the iiulonal religion, can scarcely be said 
to have been thoroughly understood, till the time of the revolution ; 
and perhaps wc may go farther, and affirm, that it was impossible 
to ascertain w'hat regulations would be necessary upon these im^ 
portant points, till the conduct of Papists, living under a Protes- 
VoL, 1 . No- II. ’ Z 
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tant cstayUbmerjt, was seen and knowji. This was a new state 
of tjiiings ; and what would be its precise effect, what struggles 
and wliat contests might arise among^ men, whose religious faith 
was so fundamentally different, was oeyond the reach of human 
foresight.' At the revolution, more^than a century had elapsed 
since the reformed religion was cstabKshed in these kingdoms j 
and the knowledge of the dangers to which it had been exposed,, 
during that period, from the restless and hostile spirit of those 
who still adhered to the Church of Rpme. enabled the great and 
wise men, concerned in settling^ \lie revolution, to make such 
provisions^ as would secure the ProtesLant establishment against ’ 
future attempts of Papists. The haws against Papists were enacted 
not upon theory, but in consequence of perils and evils actually ex- 
perienced ; of facts and events, the object and tendency of which 
could not be mistaken. Some of the laws enacted then and soon 
after, both in England and Iitjland, have been repealed *, and there- 
fore of them it is unnecessary to take any farther notice. But 
others arc yet in force ; and by these laws, Papists are not allowed 
to sit in Parliament, to fill ihe great offices of state, to preside in 
our courts of jusiice or equity, or to command our army or navy. 
Theso are the only disabilities now remaining *, and it is material ^ 
to observe that they do not in the slightest degree infringe the 
. true prificiples of toleration. 

Toleration is a permission, under the authority of law, to every 
individual to profess the religious opinions which he conceives 
most consonant to Scripture, and to w’orship God in the manner 
. most agreeable to the dictates of his conscience. ^Internal faith 
and external worship comprehend the whole, as far as this subject 
is concerned, of religious service ; and whoever enjoys unre- 
strained freedom in lliese two respects, enjoys perfect religious 
toleration. The question therefore is, whether the laws allow the 
inhabitants of this country to maintain the doctrines, and exercise 
the worship, of the Church of Rome. It is well known, that our 
jUw4i forbid ncitlier the public avowal of the Romish faith, nor 
the public exercise of the Romish worsliip. Nay, more; the laws not 
only permit, but they so far protect, the Romish worship, that they 
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punish every insult or disturbance which may bt offered to 
who are enj-aged in the performance of it. There is, in fact, a regular 
Popish hierarchy in Irolar^, and in some degree in England, of 
bishops and clergy of all their different orders, who are consecrated, 
ordained, and appointed to their respective dignities and benefices, 
and are allowed to pronounce ecclesiastical censures arid inflict 
punishments upon the members of their own church : .and all this, 
without any restriction or interference on the part of our government. 
So great indeed is the sentiment which prevails towards 

Papists, both in public and^private, that Parliament has erected, and 
supports by annual grant, an extensive seminary for the education 
of Popish priests ; and Protestahts have contributed largely to the 
erection of Popish chapels in many^ parts of Ireland. Such is the 
actual state of toleration, or of something, more than toleration, 
in this kingdom. And it should be remarked, that the language 
held by the Papists, in their petitions to Parliament, proi^es their 
consciousness of possessing religious liberty to the utmost extent, 
since their application is only for that degree of political power, 
from which they are at present excluded. The law says to Pa- 
pists, you may form your own religious optnions, you may exer- 
cise your own mode of worship, because these are un ^linn^b lg 
rights with which no civil govcwiment oiiglit to interfere^. Butin 
this, as in every other nation, laws are to be made and to be exe- 
ciited j public offices are to be filled, and their varfous duties dis- 
charged *, and into these situations of power and trust you are not 
to be admitted, because you hold opinions incompatible with the 
safety of our tonstitution both in church and state. 

If we search into the annals of the civilised world from the 
remotest antiquity to the present time, we shall find that in all the 
varied forms of government which have prevailed, there have been 
institutions of a religious as w'cll as of a political nature. Every 
national constitution, with perhaps a single exception, has had 
its religious as well as its political part ; and these parts are ge- 
nerally, if not always, so blended and cntv/iiied together, that 
the one cannot be destroyed without immiaent danger to the ./ 



.other, ScIf-prcscrv;itIon Is allowed to the first law of nature, 
-as far as individuals are concerned ; and in every collective body of 
men> formed into social compact, it is r paramount duty to provide 
for the protection and preservation " of those laws and of that 
Constitution under which they have agreed to live. These pro- 
visions must necessarily be difFerent under different circumstances ; 
but there seems to be one principle applicable to every form of 
government, namely, that those wlio arc invested with tlie power 
over any community should be sincereP' att^’ched to the fundamen- 
tal laws, from wliich tlie Coiistitution derives its essence and 
character. Proicstnitlim is an essential part of the British Con- 
stitution ; ami tliorefore the Ci'intitution docs not allow the King 
to be a Papist, bccau jc a popish King could not be cxpcctcil to 
maintain a Protestant cstabli.dnnent» It is also a principle of our 
Constitution, that the King slioiild have advisers in the discharge 
of every part of his roy.d functions — and is it to be imagined, that 
Papists would advise measures in support of tlic cause of protest- 
antism ? A similar observation may be applied to the two houses 
of parliament ; would pophh peers or popish members of the 
house of commons enact laws for the security of the Protestant 
government ? V/ouId they not rather repeal the whole protestant 
code, and make '‘{ropery again the established religion of the 
country ^ ' 

It has been asserted, tliat because Papists are good soldiers and 
sailors, they would be honest and faithful ministers of state. This 
is by no means a iiccessary inference. We admit that too much 
cannot be said in pi also of the cheerful obedience ard undaunted 
bravery of those of our popish fellow-subjects, who have engaged 
in the service of their coiinray. But sokliors and sailors arc instru- 
ments in the hands of others j they act as they are ordered ; and 
hitherto they have been under the command of men devoted to the 
King and to the Constitution, It is otherwise with respect to 
ministers of state. It is their business to direct -to frame laws — 
tnd to propose measures of foreign policy and internal government. 
Whoever is acquainted with the public concerns of this countiy. 



must know, that tlic whole complicated macirmc oPlts government 
is conducted by one person, or by a small number of persons, of 
superior energy and talents How great then must be the danger 
in having these few persons \ibaffectod to one of the essential parts 
of our Constitution J^ct us suppose that there tad been no test- 
laws, no disabling statutes, dn the year ^^hcn an attempt was 

made to overthrow the Protestant government, and to place a 
popish sovereign upon the throne of these kingdoms *, 'and let us 
suppose, that the leading in the houses of parliament, tha-t the 
ministers of state, and tlic comiAinders of our armies had then been 
Papists. Will any one idbnteiul, (hut that formidable rebellion, 
supported as it was by a foreigrj enemy, would have been resisted 
with the same zeal, and suppressed with the same facility, as when 
all the measures were planned aiK^exccuted by sincere Protestants, 
wlio knew and felt, tlut tlie contest in which they were engaged, 
was to decide, wliether this country was again to be plunged into 
all the miseries of popish tyranny, or to continue to enjoy all the 
blessings of a Protestant government. Such a cli.mge of circum- 
stances might have caused a very dlfikrcnt rcMilt from that, which 
was in fact so decisive, as to put an end to all attempts to establish 
popery by force in tliese kingdom-^. Does any one employ in his 
private concerns those whom he rhink^ clisjfhwted to his mrerest, 
who he knows would rejoice in Vis disgrace and ruin?»*A.nd sliull.,. 
we place men, whosv principles would lead tlicm to introduce 
poptTV and arbitrary power, in public situatiun -, the duty of which 
is to maintain our free civil Constitution, aiicl to piotect our pure 
Protestant c\stablishmeiit ? Were Papists invested wltli power, 
they could not but be solicitous to overiliro.v an establishment, 
which they believe to be heretical and foumled in error; and to 
substitute th.it religion to which tliey believe ''ul cation ex^'Uisivcly 
confined. 'The more sincere Papists are, the more <^iger they 
must be upon this point. 

The offices and situations in question w^ere created, not for tlic’ 
sake of those who were to possess them, but for the advantage of 
the public, for the safety and good government of the country. , 
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They are not to be granted merely as f^<vors, or to be considered 
as t'ights. The benefit of the community, and not of the indivw 
dual, is the object to be attained. And therefore we should defeat 
the design and intent of these officesywe should act in direct op- 
position to their original institution, by granting them to persons 
who might feel themselves called upon, to use the power, which 
they confer, in a manner hostile to the welfare of the established 
constitution. 

It is sometimes said, that Papists, bMng excluded from power, 

T t , 

are consequently persecuted ; as ‘if exclusion from power and 
religious persecution were convertible tev^ns. But surely this is to 
confound things totally distinct in their nature. Persecution in- 
flicts positive punishment upon persons who hold certain religious 
tenets, and endeavours to accomplish the renunciation and extinc- 
tion of those tenets bj forcible means : exclusion from power is 
entirely negative in its operation--it only declares that those who 
hold certain opinions shall not fill certain situations ; but it ac- 
knowledges men to be perfectly free to hold those opinions. 
Persecution compels men to^ adopt a prescribed faith, or to suffer 
the loss of liberty, property, or even life : exclusion from power 
prescribes no faith j it allows men to think and believe as they 
plefc::'>-\.Ithout m9le5tation*or interference. Persecution requires 
men to worship God in one and iri no other w^ay : exclusion from 
power neither commands nor forbids any mc^dc of divine worship 
—it leaves the business of religion, where it ought to be left, to 
every man's judgment and conscience. Persecution proceeds from 
a bigoted and sanguinary spirit of intolerance : exclusion from 
power is founded in the natural and rational principle of self-pro- 
tection and self-preservation, equally applicable to nations and to 
individuals. History informs us of the mischievous and fatal 
effects of the one, and proves the expediency and necessity of the 
other. In support of these assertions, we appeal to the sufferings 
of protestants in every country of Europe where popery has been 
predominant, to the dangers to which our protestant establishment 
was exposed under the two last kings of the House of Stuart, aiid 
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to the internal peace and entire freedom from all .religious feuds 
and animosities, which this kingdom has enjoyed since the revo- 
lution. 

It is a maxim of every ci^^l government, even where a moderate 
degree of freedom prevails, that assurance of fidelity should be 
given by every person previous to his admission into any o£5ce or 
situation of authority or trust. Those who:*have had the most 
experience in the management of public affairs, acknowledge the 
Inefficacy of laws, when a^inistered by persons hostile to the 
spirit in which they were fratned and upon this principle ncf 
provisions, which could* Ije devised for the security of the protest- 
ant religion, would be sufficient, if Papists possessed any considera- 
ble share in the government of tiffs country. Even Mr. Hume, 

# 

% 

* As tlio authority of ^Fr. Fox may have with some of the present 

advocates for the popish claims, I beg leave to transcribe the following passage 
from Ins “ History of the cai ly part of the Reign of James the Second 
** Rut the incfficacy of mere laws in favor of the subjects, in the case of the 
administration of them falling into the hands of persons hostile to the spirit in 
which tliey had been proved, had beem so fatiJlly evinced by the general history of 
Kuglaud, ever ^ince the grant of the Great CIiui Ut, aud nioie cspexually by the 
transactions of tlic preceding reign, that the Parliriineiit iu>tly deemed their work 
incomplete, unless the Duke of York were cxjlwf/ed fro*r the succeS3iuij'*1t5llie 
(’rown. A Rill, therefore, for the purpose of excluding that Pri^e, was pro* 
posed, and passed the Hoyse ol’ Commons (1679) : but, being vigorously resisted 
by the Court, by the Clmrcli, and by the Torie^ was lost in the House of L 9 rds. 
The restrictions otfered by the King to be put upon a popidi successor, are sup- 
posed to have been aiiiuug the must poweiful of those means to which he was 
indebted for b« suc revs,. ' , 

“ The dispute was no longer, whether or not the dangers resulting from Jaroctfs 
succession were leal, and such as ought to be guarded against by pariiamcntary 
provisions ; but whether the exi liision, or restrictions, furniHhed the most safe 
and eligible mode of compassing the object which both sides pretended to have 
in view. The argument upon this state of the question is clearly, forcibly, and^I 
tliink, convincingly, stated by Kapin, who exposes, very ably, the extreme folly of 
trustiug to mca.surcs, without consideration of the men who are to execute 
tlKm.” Page 3C. 
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whose partiality to the House of Stuart is as well known as his 
indifFereiicc to all religious tenets, acknowledges that James II. was 
deficient in “ a due regard and affection to the religion and con- 
stitution of his country and “ whenyihis was wanting,” says the 
historian, “ every excellency which he possessed became dangerous 
and pernicious to his kingdoms.”* And what was the mode 
which King James adopted to subvert the religion and constitution 
of his country ? Was it not by endeavouring to remove all religious 
tests respecting the admission of persc^s into offices of power and 
• confidence? And is not that the vt-ry object at which Papists are 
aiming at this present day ? Is it not astonishing that such attempts 
should find supporters and advocates among tliose wlio affect to be 
the warmest admirers of the glorious Revolution, and to be in the 
strongest degree attached to t]^',c Constitution, as it was then 
.established ? Can this, admiration and attachment be reconciled 
with an anx.ous desire to repeal and abrogate those very regulations 
and guards, which our ancestors, in tlicir caution and wisdom, 
provided for the stability and permanence of our civil and eccle- 
siastical establishments ? -Statutes, which Judge Blackstone calls 
the bulwarks of the constitution, and says, that they were enacted 
to prevent crude innovations in religion ainl government, and to 
sceUi<;/^ 4 ir'iPstablishcd Chureh against perih from non-conformists 
of all (lenojj;Li nations, among whom he parrienlaviy mentions Papists. 
T lament that time will not permit me to rMd to you the two 
Declarations of King James the Second, because they contain the 
very arguments for the repeal of the test-laws now urged by the 
friends of tlic popisli claims^ but I will quote par.*' of a letter 
written in H)87 by Pensionary Fagel, to Mr. Stewart, by command 
of the Prince and Princc-.a of Orange, as illustrative of the princi- 
ples which placed them upon the throne of England, and as putting 
the question in its true light : this is its plain and simple lan- 
guage. Their Ihglincsses could by no means agree to the 
repeal of the Test, and those otlicr penal laws that tended to the 
security of the Protestant religion, since the Roman Catholics 

Hist, ol England, V. viii. p. 29(3. Ed. 1763. 
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receive no other prejudices from these than their being excluded 
from parliament, and public employments ; and that by them the 
Protestant religion was sheltered from all the designs of the Roman 
Catholics against it, or aga\pst the public safety ; that neither the 
Test nor those otlrer laws could be said to carry any severity in 
them against tlic Roman Catholics upon account of their con- 
sciences, bcijig only provisions qualifying men to be members of 
parliament, or to be capable of bearing oifice, by which they must 
declare before God <Mid <ne|j, that they were for the Protestant - 
religion: so that, indeed^ all this amounted to no more than a securing 
the Protestant religion from any prejudice it might receive from 
the Roman Catholics. Moifj than this their Highnesses have 
thought, and do still think, it %ught not to be asked or expected 
from them, since by that means the Roman Catholics and theil^ 
posterity woukl be for ever secured in their persons or estates, or 
in the exercise of their religion ; and they thought the Roman 
Catholics ought to be satisfied with that, and not disturb the quiet 
of the kingdom under pretence that^they were shut out of parlia- 
ment and employments 5 and because those laws, w^hcreon the 
security of the Protestant religion chicHy consisted, wero not re- 
pealed, by \^hich they might be put into a cortdition toovcrtuni it. 
.... Their Highnesses were convinced in their con?ciciices thal- 
both the Prote.stant religion and the safety of the nation would be 
exposed to most certain dangers, if either the 'Pests, or those other 
penal laws, of wliich lie had made frequent mention, should be 
repealed; Vnereforc they could not concur with his Majesty in 
those matters ; for they believed tlicy should have much to answer 
to God, if the consivleration of any present advantage should induce 
them to consent to things which they believed would not only be 
very dangerous, but prejudicial to the Protestant religion . . . that 
since the matter that was then in hand related not to the making 
of new laws, but to the total abrogation of those already made both 
by King and Parliament, their Plighncsses did not see how it could* 
be expected of .them, that tliey should consent to such an abrogai 
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tion, to ^hlch tliey had so just an aversion, as being a thing that 
was contrary to alJ the laws and customs of all Christian States, 
whether Protestants or Papists, who admitted none to a share in 
the Government, or public employment, but those who professed 
tlie public and established fi^eligion, and endeavoured to secure it 
against all attempts whatsoever.” ' , 

It is declared in one of the 39 Articles, that the King is Head of 
our Church without being subject to any Foreign Power ; and it is 
expressly said that the Bishop of Romfc^has no jurisdiction within 
these realms.'^ On the contrary, Pipists assert, that the Pope is 
.Supreme Head of the whole Christian ^Church, and that alle- 
giance is due to him from every individual member, in all spiritual 
matters. . This direct opposition to one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Ecclesiastical part ofi our Constitution, is alone suffi- 
cient to justify the exclusion of Papists from all situations of 
authority. They acknowledge indeed that obedience in civil 
matters is due to the King, But cases must arise in which civil 
and religious duties will clash ; and he knows but little of the 
influence of the Popish Religion over the minds of its votaries, 
who doubts which of these duties would be sacrificed to the other. 
Moreover, the most subtle casuistry cannot always discriminate 
temporal and spiritual things; and in truth, the concerns 
of this life j\ot unfrequently partake* of both characters. 

^The firm adherence of the Papists to the §piritual jurisdiction 
of the Pope in this realm, has lately been manifested in a strong 
and sii^ular manner. When the Popish question was brought 
forward in Parliament in the year 1808, it was proposed in both 
Houses, as it were in concert and by authority, that the King 
should have a negative upon the appointment of Popish Bishops 
in Ireland. But though this was represented by the most power- 
ful and most zealous advocates of the Popish cause, as an indis- 
pensable condition of granting the Papists any farther political prU 

* Kemiet’s Hist, of Englanrl, Vol. iii, p, 466. 

' Art. ar. 
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vlleges, yet it was positively and peremptorily refused by the 
Popish Bishops themselves, m the name of tlie whole Catholic 
body, upon the .ground of its violating the rights of their Sove^ 
reign Pontiff ; although tln^Pope has not the uncontrolled power 
of appointing the Bishops in any kingdom of Europe, and the 
consent of the Protestant King of England is necessary for the 
advancement of any person to the Popish See of Quebec. Is it to 
be believed that Papists would be true and faithful subjects, if 
invested with power, to f/ie sovereign of these kingdoms, when 
they deny him even a negative upon the appointment to bishop!^'* 
lies within his own djjniinions ? It is well known that Popish.^- 
Bishops have great influence with their Clergy ; and that the 
Popish Clergy have great influence with their congregations ; and 
yet it is required that this influence should flow from a foreign 
source, through channels over which the civil and ecclesiastical 
Head of these Kingdoms is to have no control, no check, no inter- 
ference. Can it be safe to place men in authority under the King, 
who are thus attached to a foreign power, and that foreign power 
at this moment under absolute subjection to the most inveterate 
enemy of this country ? It would bo an instance of the grossest 
kind of that acknowledged absurdity, Imperium in Imperio. It 
would be to give the Pope a comph?te command over -liinds 
and consciences of men, who Vould ow'e an unreser^gj and undi- 
vided allegiance to ipiother master. Let it not however be imagi- 
ned, that I think this veto would be an effectual preservative 
against the dangers to be apprehended from the admission of 
Papists to an equal participation of power with Protestants. I 
mention it solely for the purpose of drawing from it this inference, 
which appears to me deserving of most serious consideration, 
namely, that no credit is due to the assertion, that the Papists of 
the present day are different from the Papists of former times. Is 
it to be supposed that Papists have renounced any of the discrimi- 
nating and exceptionable Doctrines of the Churcli of Rome, when 
we see them bo pertinaciously adhering to its forms and discipline, 
at a moment w'hen they are soliciting fresh favors and privileges. 
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and upon a point, too, which has been conceded in other countries, 
and even in one of our own foreign possessions ? Can any instance 
be conceived, wliieli sliould more strongly indicate an iinconcilia-* 
ting temper, or more distinctly mark ,the improbability of their 
acquiescence in any terms of adequate security, which many of 
their advocates ackiiow ledge uece-^savy »to be substituted instead 
of the existing Laws, but which have never yet been specilically 
stated ? 

Nor are other proofs wanting that tftt? doctrines and principles 
cl Papists have undergone no akeration. In a book* published by 
authority for the use of the Students af^Maynooth College, the 
Infallibility of the Romish Church, which in fact comprehends all 
its other Doctrines, is repeatedly and unequivocally maintained j 
and the Work concludes wifli iriieso remarkable words, itaque 
maximo in pretio il bid ''Concilium ('rridciiliiium scilicet) habere 
debent omnos Clerici, cum ratione Dogmatiim sit veluti omnium 
praeccdcntium Synodorum compendium, vt ratione Disciplinse 
merito dici possit Mannrdc Sacerdotum, vel omnium qui Sacerdotio 
sunt initiandi. Those, therefore, who are at this day educated for 
tlie Popish priesthood in tlii^ kingdom, are not instructeil in any 
new system of theology and morals, purged of all the old obnoxi- 
ous' but tliey.are taught to set the higlicst value upon the 
Decrees ofoAhe Council of Trent, whicli, besides asserting the 
former errors and corruptioi'.s of Popery, are .known to be in the 
highest degree hostile tu Protestant u And in tlie Catechism 
taught in the same College, r,uj)poited as it is by our Protestant 
Government, it is c.vpressly asserted, that there is no salvation out 
of the pale oi the Romish Church, In a late publication of Mr. 
Plow'den, called The Case Stated/’ it isopeehy avow^ed that the 
very, same tenets are maintained by the Paph^ts ot these days, 
which were held by their bretliren of f(;rmer times. He expressly 
says, If any one pretend to insinuate, that the modern Roman 
Catholics differ in one iota from their ancestors, ho either deceives 


* TraefatUij tie Erdc.sia Cln 
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himself, or he wislics to deceive others : Semppr cadem is more 
emphatically descriptive of our Religion, than of our Jurispru- 
dence.” The titular Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy, in his 
Letter published but a few^years sincq, says tliat “ the Religious 
Opinions of Romafi Catholics being iincliangeable, are applicable 
to all times j” and that die decisions of General Councils are of 
infallible authority, and absolutely binding upon Roman Catlu>- 
lics, as rules of faith and conduct. And he particularly quotes 
with marked approbation the fourth Latoran Council, the decrees of 
which enjoin the utter extirpation of Heretics (that is, of all Christians 
diflering from the Cliiwch of Rome) uikI the dethronement of 
Heretical Sovereign, i ; and tl^^'y declare tliat all engagements en- 
tered into with Heretics, thoug^ sanctioned by oath, are nullities 
in tlientselves. 

It seems wonderful, that with the avowal of these principles 
before their eyes, and witli die certain knowledge of a variety of 
facts and events wlilch have taken place in Ireland, in the last 
twenty years, in exact conformity with those principles, any per- 
sons should imagine, that the grant pf the claims now made would 
conciliate the Papists, and make those contented and loyal who 
w'ould otherwise be turbulent and seditious. The demands of 
1793 were made under the same pro^miscs peaceable bcna’ffour 
and zealous exertion in the defence of their country •against the 
common enemy ; aral also with an assurance, tliat if they should 
be granted, the Papists would apply for no farther indulgence. 
All those demands were then granted; and what was the conse- 
quence ? TJic Papists having thus acquired additional strength, ai^d 
having, as they supposed, lulled the government into security by 
their promises and professions, formed new conspiracies, prepared 
lor open rebellion, and invited the French to their assistance, for 
the purpose of accompli.3hingtheir real objects, Separation from Great 
Britain, and Roman Catholic Ascendancy. Let it be remembered, 
that the concessions in 1793 were far more extensive in their ope- 
ration, and therefore more likely to cause general satisfaction and 
to excite gratitude among the Papists at large, than the grant of^ 
the claims now urged would be, the advantage of which musl 
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necessarily be cona(|ed to a of the richer anc! higher orders. 
The eagerness with which these claims are pressed, plainly proves 
the anxiety of the Papists to obtain political power ; and the readi- 
ness with which all ranks have concurred in petitions for privileges 
in which by far the greater number can have no personal interest, 
shows, how easily the whole body is put mto motion by' those who 
have influence with tlicm. 

f 

Since, then, Religious Toleration is frilly and completely enjoyed 
by the Papists ; since every concession bf a. civil nature has been 
made to them consistent with Public Security ; and since the 
grant of the demands now urged would endanger our Protestant 
Establishment, without giving full s. tisfaction to the Papists them- 
selves; there seems most abundaii;! reason for rejecting the present 
claims of the Papists. To engage in disputes merely political with 
warmtli and party zeal, is highly unbecoming the office of a Cler- 
gyman ; -but the Catholic Question, as has already been observed, 
partakes of a religious, as well as of a political, nature. It derives 
indeed its whole importance from its connexion with the safety of 
the Established Church. It is obviously to the advantage of our 
opponents to keep out of sight all religious considerations ; and 
they do not fail to represent as illiberal and irrelevant every refer- 
ence to the unscriptdial doctrines Popery, and even to the for- 
mer tyraniiy' and usurpations of the Church of Rome. But 
surely it is incumbent upon the ministers of the established Church, 
while Papists and their advocates are making every exertion in 
their power for the attainment of tlieir purpose, to explain and 
defend the - grounds of our separation from the Church of Rome, 
and to c-ill to recollection those evils — the Invariable consequences 
of its power — wdiicli a long tranquillity has nearly effaced from 
public renicmbrniice — especially too when we arc told by Papists 
themselves, tliat Popery remains the same It ever was, and is abso- 
lutely incapable of any change. If we have Popish Legislators, w’-e 
must? 'expect Popish Laws. If the King has Popish advisers, 
he Will unquestionably receive Popish advice. If therefore w^c 
clread the re-establishment of Popery ; if wc feel an attachment 
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to the cause of Protestantism 5 If we value the ^tlnuance of those 
civil a d religious blessings which this country has now enjoyed for 
more than a century ; if we believe that the doctrines of our Church 
arc perfectly consonant to “t^e faith onc^ delivered to the Saints,” we 
are bound by every principle of interest and conscience, to contend 
against the removal of thtose barriers, which our ancestors erected 
to protect the establishment of Protestantism, and to ^uard against 
the return of Popery- Lam^enting the continuance of errors which 
sprang up when « gr^s dr.rki^css covered the nations,” and grat^^ 
ful for the labors of ,our reformers, who pierced the veil and 
restored the light of the gospel to this Itighly-favored kingdom j 
let us, my Reverend Brethren^ imitate their zeal in disseminating 
knowledge, their firmness in F^pporting truth ; and under the 
influence of genuine Christian charity, a mark of the true church 
of Christ, let no personal animosity mingfe with the exposure of 
false .doctrines, the censure of dangerous principles, or the fear of 
future evils. But instant ia season” let us endeavour to make 
the apprehensions, which the claims of the Roman Catholics have 
unhappily created, instrumental in healing those divisions among 
Protestants which are our great reproach. Thus shall we evince 
ourselves . faithful ministers of our pure and tolerant chuveh, and 
watchful servants of the Great Shepherd of the scattered fl^k^ 
who will, in his own good time, gather into his heavdTfiy fold, all» 
who have sinijerely* and diligently sought the path which he 
has opened to Eternal Life, 
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A LETTER, &c. 


Dear Sir, 

My Inquiry •into the consequences of 
neglecting to give the Prayer-Book wilh the Bible, having 
excited a host of adversaries, ^vho have assailc‘d in 
every possible way, and with every possible \^(;apon, it is 
‘ necessary that I should attempt a vindication of that In- 
quiry, lest silence should be construed into an inability to 
answer. But that which chiefly induces me to remain for 
the present on the field of controversy, is, the honor of com- 
bating so^ distinguished a champion as yourself. The 
second Letter, with which you have lately honoretl me, 
contains every thing in the shape of arn^wncnt^ which has 
been advanced by the united efforts of my other adver- 
saries, whether in the form of Speeches, Letters, Prefaces, 
or Reviews ; and contains it unmixed with extraneous 
matter, which serves only to divert the reader from the 
^ subject of discussion, and to confound where it canned 
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confate.'ajj Indeed one of my adversaries, wliose situation 
it would especially befit, to practise the benevolence which 
we are ordained to preach, has not only departed from the 
subject of inquiry, and thus left it precisely where he 
found it, but has substituted for argumert a mass of per- 
sonal invective, which It wwild be no less degrading to 
notice, than it w'as disgraceful to advance. And I am sure 
you will agree with me in the opinion, that when an author 
.l)rcathcs nothing but the spirit, which the Gospel w^as in- 
tended to .subdue^ he will hardly contribute to the diffusion 
of the precepts, which the Gospel was intended to convey. 
However extensively we may disperse the letter of it, yet 
if our own example is at variance witli its spb'it^ wc defeat 
by our actions what wc recommend by our words. Th ' 
gentleness of its divine Author, ahd the mild conduct of 
the Apostles, form a striking contrast with the impetuosity 
thus displayed by advocates for the Bible Society : and 
impartial observers will suspect, that men who violate the 
laws of decorum, arc pleading, not lor piety, but for 
power. 

so much the more advantage does your own pam- 
phlet appear, when contrasted vutli publicaiions like tliese. 
It is true, that tlic amiable spirit,’" which I commended 
in your first Letter, is less perceptible iii your second. But 
you every-where preserve the character and the language 
of a gentleman ; voii have never departed from your sub- 
ject to compensate, by personality, the deficiency of argu- 
ment ; you have staled wuih precision the propositions’ 
which you intend to combat, and to that statement you 
have adhered. For this reason, no less than for the 
reasons before assigned, I select your pamphlet, as that 
which, above all others, is iiuilled to regard ; so much so 
indeed, that an answer to your pamphlet is an answer to 
fill the 7XSL I mean, as far, as argument is concerned : for 
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I would not offer so great an affront tp the respectable 
writer, whom I am now addressing, as to introduce iiito this 
Letter a reply to objections of any other description. In- 
deed, the public at large can feel no interest in personal 
abuse from an cftigry author : and with respect to myself, 
I trust, that my character is too well established, to make 
it necessary for my own sake, to notice the effusions of 
spleen or malice. But >such effusions cannot fail to lower 
the authors themselves in^the opinion of impartial judges ' 
and, if malice is accompanied with an affectation of /yfea- 
sanlri/y it cannot fail'to excite disgust in every man, whose 
taste is not corrupt, or whose judgment is not perverted. 
But to proceed, without finrher preface, to your own Let- 
ter, which is eff a very different description. 

The propositions, which you undertake to combat, you 
have stated in the following words, in the second page of 
your Letter.* 

First, that the Bible Society produces a disregard of 
the Liturgy. 

Secondly, that its foreign operations have been mis- 
stated and exaggerated. And, • ^ 

‘‘ Thirdly, that its real dbjects are of a politi^^il, and not 
a religious nature..’’ 

These three propositions being quite distinct, it is of no 
consequence in what order they are examined. And as 
the two last require at present very little examination jn 
comparison with the first, and are really unconnected with 
the decision of the main* question, which was agitated in 
my Inquiry, it will be more convenient to dispose of these 
two propositions, before wc enter on the first, which wifi 
then become the principal subject of examination. 


' See Page ICO, No. I. 
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‘ The secoyul proposition, which relates entirely to the 
Joreign deparlmciit, can have no influence on the decision 
of a question, which was wholly confined to operations at 
home. l"or this reason, though /. ventured to deny that 
the Society’s exertions in foreign countries were intitled to 
^hat high applause, which was bestowed by its advocates, 
I did not argue from that denial, on the subject then 
before me, but conceded for the 'snke of argument, and 
argued from that concession.' 'Wliether the proposition 
therefore is maintainable or not, the inference which T de- 
duced from th<^ neglect of the Prayer Book, in the home 
distribution, will remain iinalterecl. But having once ad- 
vanced the proposition, tJioii^gh incidentally, and not in 
proof of any thing then depending, I thought if my duty, 
as soon as 1 was able, to produce the evidence, on which it 
was founded. And, that this evidence is now produced, 
aSbrds me the more satisfaction, as I find from your 
second Letter," that the cli^lay, tiiough really unavoidable, 
was become a subject of complaint, B(?iiig now in pos- 
scssii.'ii of that evidence, you must be fully convinced, that 
the proposition I advanceu, is perfectly true. You are not 
ignorant eff the splendid descriptions, which the advocate:; 
of your vSociety have repeatedly made of its iiiimcTou'^ 
translations into lorcigii languages ; translations iiidca d so 
numerous, as to excite the recollection of the iniraciiloLis 
Pentecost, when the Apostles were gified willi the power 
of prcaclfmg to every man in liis own language. Compare 
these vSplendid descriptions, compare even your ow'ii state- 
ment in your la*>t J.etter,’ wiili the facts, which I have 

* Sec llie p. 112 . No. I. ’bcginjiliig willi tlu* u'or J 

“But i,iiicc iL is oi jio 'riip(;UvinLe L<» llic Incjuiiy l^cioic See. 

* Page KJT, No. 1. 

No. 1. 
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proved by indisputable evidence, and then answer, whether 
the operations of your Society abroad have not been great- 
ly exaggerated. They have indeed been exaggerated ia 
such a manner, as to exceed the belief of any man, who 
had not before him the evidence which I have produced. 
For I have proved, tlwt your Society, according to the last 
printed documents, on which alone those splendid descripJ^ 
tions could have been founded, had not translated even the 
four Gospels ifita, any oi^e language^ into xvhich they had 
not been before tran;^Iatcd. I have proved even, that th*ey 
had not done it of sc»much as tieo Gospels. I have proved 
also, from the same autl^rnty, that your Society had not 
printed so much as one eiitlAje Gospel, in any one language, 
into which the Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, 
had not been translated, cither before the existence of 
tlic Society, or independently of its assistance. And even 
with respect to new editions of existing translations, I 
have shown that the want of them was by no means 
such as the advocates of your Society have pretended.' 

’Jdui third proposition, which you imtiertake to coinbaty 
namely, that your Society’s n^al objects are of a* political 
and not of a religious nature it is iiTft my business to de- 
jemi : lor it is a proposition which 1 have nervr advaiicedy 
though you introduce it as one of my allegations/ Your 
ascribing to me the positiem, that the real obje'cts of the So- 
ciety arc not of a- religii)us nature, is the more extraordinary, 
as the very reason, which I have assigned, why the mim- 


^ Scr i.IiO ■'.vni Iv Litcly pii])iishcct, iiiulf'r tlio A ( f the 

winch li.ivc l)ccn macic ol ihc Si i ij)Lmv';, ln'in ihe ear- 
liest t') ihe presoiu A^c, iliioiii;lu)UL i'hiu>])c, Asi.i, iVi'Sea, and 
Anu'i ica.’* 

' Vacs iso. No. T. 
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bers of your Society overlook domestic danger, is, that 
they are animated hy religious zeal** I will quote the 
whole passage : ‘ ‘‘ There is nothing, which so prevents 
men from seeing the danger of an object, as, when in the 
pursuit of that object they are animated by religious zeal. 
With the prospect of extending the universal Church, men 
find it difficult to contract their views within the limits of a 
single church. With the prosp.;;ct of promulgating the 
^Gospel to distant regions^ wherry its light had never shone, 
they view, through a glass inverted, the danger at home. 
And to the danger thus diminished, they are ready to close 
their eyes, if the removal of that, danger obscures the glory 
x)f the prospect/’ With a knowledge of this passage, how 
could you declare to the public, that I represented the ob- 
jects of your Society as being 7iot of a religious nature ? You 
should consider that there are thousands attached to the 
Bible Society, who will read your letter without reading my 
reply, who will take therefore my opinions from ^our state- 
ment of them, and openly Censure me for sentiments, v/hich 
1 have never entertained. Hence the various charges which 
haye been laid at my dqor by men, who got their intelli- 
gence at second hand. I am n(;t surprised at many perver- 
sions, which have been made of my opinions : I am not sur- 
prised, that they who judge of me from the various misre- 
presentations, to which I have been exposed, should convert, 
for instance, the danger which I really apprehend from the 
emission of the Frayer iioo/r, into a supposed apprehension 
of danger from the distribution of the Bible. But I really 
am surprised, that so respectable a writer as Mr. Vansittarr, 
should lend his aid in the diffusion of unfounded allega- 
tions •, that neither justice nor mercy to an opponent, 
assailed on all sides, should have suggested the propriety of 


* Inquirr, p. 133 . No. I- 
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^extreme circumspection, before he ventured to cha^e that 
"^opponent ^ith asserting what must equally affect nil the 
members of the Society, and equally excite the indignation 
of them all. 

Having admitted in general terms, that the Society was 
animated by I did not conceal the opinion,^ 

that other objects were occasionally associated with that 
religious zeal. It provides, 1 said, ‘‘ for temporal, as well 
as spiritual wantSii’ ‘ I did not e.vcludc^ as your posi- 

tion implies, the pr^^vlsioii for spiritual wants. I did not 
ascribe to arui man, and much less to the whole bodij^ the 
mercenary motive of seeking ^nerchf the promotion of 
private interest. If this wer^ iny opinion, I should hardly 
have explained the inattention to domestic tlangei*, as arising 
from a zeal for religion. I thercf<'>re positively deny the 
position which you ascribe to me : 1 deny the having saidy 
or the having meanly that the real objects of your Society 
were not of a religious nature, The (juestion, whether 
motives of private interest do lult sometimes operate as icell 

motives of religion, in inducing men to join your Scjclety, 
is quite disllncl Iruni that jeenen^l po.siiiun, which exehjd'*^ 
religious motives a/lo^c/ln'r ; Vv Inch Excludes them not 
from one only, but from cve?i/ member of the Society. I 
asserted nothing muiv, than a partial ir^sociation of 
temporal object'^y which you have* thought proper to con- 
vert into a total eiichision ('f reupifftis objects, Ai^ J though 
you represent tliat asseriicm as a piianpal v^aibj'’ct of the 
Inquiry, it was iiuruduccd oi\l\ incidv-nailly in the f.dluv.ing 
manner. The principal subject, nantely, the dange|; of 
neglecting the IVayc rBook, was fmisluxl with the eighth 
section. Tlie ninth and last section related to a change in 
the constitution of your Society, wriich would ren^ove every 


P.ige 151. No. 1. 
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cbjectign which I had made to it : but apprcliending, that 
the temporal, as well as spiritual advantages, derived from 
the operalluns at home, would present an obstacle in the 
way of such a change, I stated what, in my opinion, those 
advantages were. You deny indeed, that the Society really 
has the advantages, which I ascribe to it, and accompany 
that denial with such strong indications of personal displea- 
sure, tliat I cannot pass it over in silence. 

. , I stated three ways, in which y^ur Socie/y provides for tem- 
poral wants, namely,^* if givc's poivcr to the Dissenter, 
lariiijio the Churchman, and inlavst'.o thePoliiician.” That 
the Dissenters should derive pfKs'rr from a Society, which 
bringsthemto net with Cihurchnv^n oiisiich a principle, assur- 
renderswhat dislinpuisJu's theClmnh,is amatlertooobvious 
to require illustration. No man surelv can doubt, that 
there is such a thing as disseJifijpj; and that the 

more this intcrOvSt is courted, tl\e more poNN'eifiil it will be. 
That Churchmen, who promote the I^ible Society, thereby 
obtain popuhn ifij^ while tTiey wlio venture to oppose it are 
Ioad'?d with ('V' ry species of abuse, can surely, after the late 
evfi^'iits, require jio demcvisiraiiun. Anti that the politician 
promotes his i}itcrc<f by joining the Jiible Society, must be 
likewise obvious to ewry man, wheihasthc least knowledge 
of the w'orld. liur y.i’ are (.iieiuK'd wid) this observation, 
as if I meant to aju;!;; h to yourself. Nuw the interest, ol 
which I was spt'aUn.g, is sucli as you cannot uY/;//. But if 
you were meml)cr i'or a couidij^ in which a large proportion 
of the voters were D/.^setd-. } umr e. .il lor the Bible 
Socic'ty would c-ertainly have imeured \oii lor the next 
general election, a-.-inst any candidate' who had o posed 
the Soci'.'ty. 15ur though voli would derive this temporal 
a Ivantage, I should not there on: deny, that you were 
actuated bv y'eligious motives. Nor have 1 denied it of cimj 
man. I can easily sec, wdier. lempc'ial advantages arfe 
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obtained : but I can never sec, whether they .are exclusively 
or conjointly the motives to action: and therefore, thoa^hJ 
asserted the existence of those advantages, I never argued 
from them to motives, which must bo left to every man’s 
own conscience. 'Why therefore should you be so dis- 
pleased ? You even accompany the denial of those advan- 
tages, with the observation, which, however, I am sorry to 
vSay is not the case.’’ If <yoii are somi it is not the case, 
you must rejoice ^*n finding that it Yet you are sp 
angry as to say, that? I, have lierc had recourse, to not 
only one of the most htlgar^ but one of the most danger^ 
ous arts of controversy.” the character of vulgarity 

is coa?'senesSy which sundy d^Dcs not ap[)ly to my remark. 
It was rather keen, than blunt ; and that it has touched a 
tender point, is clear from the irrilalion, which it has pro- 
duced. I’he chingrr of my remark consists, I find, in its 
capability of being irtorted xci/h effect,^* You say that 
temporal, as well as spiritual wants, may be provided for 
by the profession of a distinguisfied zeal for the interest of 
the Church.” But surely you must know, that in the 
j)resenr instance, it cannot be rrtorledjieith cJfectJ* For 
il I had been then actuated by the desire of rccgpimending 
myself to high ccch’siastical honors, I should have taken the 
side, whicli was chosen by my opponents. But I have 
obtained what depends on no man, the satisfaction of 
liaving acted from the suggestions of difty ; whether I am 
mistaken or not, 1 have acted from nty own conviction, 
which aIon(‘ is the rule of an hoiu'st man ; and 1 would not 
exchange this satisfaction for the reflections arising from a 
contrary conduct, though it were rewarded with rank, 
popularity, and power. 

Lot us now proceed to that, which constitutes the main 
subject of my Inquiry, the Consequences oj ncglectbig to 
^givc the Pratjer Book xcith the Bible. ^ As we are still ^ 
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variance on this important subject, and there is no prospect 
of our coming to an agreement, while the preliminaries 
themselves remain unsettled, I must first examine, whether 
you have formed a correct opinion on the hind of impor- 
tance which I attach to the Prayer Book. For if your 
.premises are inaccurate, the same inaccuracy will attend 
your conclusions. I will quote therefore the following 
passage from the sixth page of your second letter (p. 
,162. No. I,) which ebntains/^a statement of the senti- 
ments, which you ascribe to me, respecting the Bible and 
Pmyer Book. Such a claim of Equality with the Bible, 
the venerable and holy inen^* who compiled our Liturgy, 
would have disclaimed with- horror. There is no point, 
on which they more firmly insist, than upon the complete 
and absolute sufficiency of the Scriptures, in matters of 
faith: this indeed is the very basis of the reformation ; 
while the authority of the Church in points of doctrine is 
no less avowedly the foundation of Popery. The danger 
of the perversion of Scripture, on which you so much in- 
sisf, is the very argument used by the Papists in defence 
of the denial of the Bible to the Laity. And indeed to 
such a l^mgth do you carry your argument, that I know 
not what answer you could give to a Catholic doctor, who 
should justify the practice of his Church by your autho- 
rity.^’ 

■ Now by process similar to that which you have here 
adopted, 1 would undertake to confute any proposition in 
Euclid. I have only to substitute the word equal for une- 
qml^ and the business is done. For insxance, if I set out 
with the position, that the interior angle of a triangle is 
equal io^ instead of less thaiij the opposite exterior angle, 

I shall deduce tlie inference, that the three angles of a 
triangle are more than two right angles. In like manner, 
you set oft’ with the no less groundless position, that I put- 
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in for the Prayer Book claim of cqualitij with the 
Bible:” and in like manner you come to a conclu^on 
similar to that, which relates to the triangle. It is no won- 
der, that you appear to have answered my objections, if 
you place them ii) a falsd light : for there is no argument 
whatever, which may not, by suitable allcratiom^ be ren- 
dered capable of confutation. That I claim for the;Prayer 
Book an equality with the Bible, is an assertion, made not 
only za'/Aow/ authority, but h^direct contradiction to repeated 
declarations in that very book, which you profess to answerf 
If “ without the Bible ifie Liturgy has no support^'* as I 
declared at p. 115 j If the vjiliJity of its doctrines depends 
on their being ‘‘ correctly deriyed from the Bible,” and the 
Bible is the only foundation of religious truth,” as I de- 
clared at p. 126, have 1 not reason to* complain, that you 
should represent me as claiming for the Prayer Book an 
equality with the Bible ? I have called indeed the Prayer 
Book a proper co:hpanion for the Bible,’ and have accord- 
ingly urged their joint distribution. But does this imply 
an equality between the n ? As well might a subject sup- 
pose himself equal to his sovereign, because he was admit- 
ted into company with hi^ sovereign* Nor can I dis- 
cover in the two pages, to which you refer, namely, p. 1 10 
and 121, the smallest feundation for what you have been 
pleased to say of me in the passage above quoted. The 
latter of those two places contains the sentiments of 
Bishop Bct'c ridge on the importance of the Litlirgy, to 
which you must object, if vou object at all. And in the 
former place, though I argued against Chillingworth’s 
‘‘ notion of generalised Protestantism, which admits of no 
reference to particular Creed,” 1 argued not, as you 
contend, in the spirit of Popery^ but on the very principles. 


’ Pngc 1(0. NV I. 
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which were maintained by our Reformers. For if our Re- 
formers had been of opinion, that there was no necessity 
for Liturgy and Articles, they woiild^ not have cotnposed 
our Liturgy and Articles. Whether they acted rightly 
in so doing, is a question, on wiiicli I hope we arc not at 
issue. And if we arc not, you cannot consistently appeal 
to our Reformers for the purpose of overturning iny argu- 
ments. I plead for tlic be which our Reformers com- 
posed, and urge its distribution on \\\c , same prim iples on 
\vhich they rcconiniended its (tcccptoncc. I urge the dis- 
tribution of it, not as being nfiiul^ With the Bible, but as 
being in cmlormity witli tlie Bible. Our Reformers did 
the same : and consequently, ii there is Popery in my rea- 
soning, there was Popery in theirs. I’he inference to be 
deduced from your reasoning, I leave to be made by your- 
self. 

But you suppose, that my objection to Chillingworth 
may be rendered nugatory by an appeal to the Iloniilies, 
from which you quote two long passages to prove (what I 
never doubted) the sulliciency of Scrij)turc to salvation, 
and then triumphantly ask, Could the men, by whom 
such passages as tl.ese were writU'ii, have foreseen, tliat in 
the Chiilxh, which they founded, it would be c(ursidercd 
as an offence to distribute the Bible unaccompanied by any 
human work ? Could they, humble as they were pious, 
have been supposed to claim, on behalf of their own wri- 
tings, an equality with those Scriptures, by which they 
v/cre guided, and for \\'hicli some of them laid down their 
lives. Yet this claim of equality is all, which the members 
of the Bible Society, who belong to the Church of England, 
deny.” Here I beg leave lo ask in my turn, whether 
the objection, which I made to CltilUnf^^iVorih., implied an 
objection to any thing contained in the Homilies. I had 
asserted in the Address to the Senate, that Churchmen 
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sljouid distribute both Bible and Prayer Book, In your 
first letter, which was published as an ans^^cr to tha,t^ Ad- 
dress, you quoted Chillingworth for the position, that the 
Bible only is the religion of the Protestant. But did I 
deny this position in tiuit ‘‘Inquiry,’’ which your second 
letter is intended to confute ? Certainly not. On the con- 
trary, 1 said explicitly, “ Equally true is the general propo- 
sition, that the Bible only is the religion of the Pi'otes* 
tant*' * You qu^tc therefore from the Homilies to prove 
what was previously admitted. It was the application of 
that position, not the, •[position ifselj] which I contested. I 
argued against the conclusion deduced from that position ; 
I denied, that, because the ^ible only was the religion of 
tlie Protestant, it was a necessary -consequence, that the 
Bible only should be distributed by fhe Protestant. And 
if lliis conclusion was not intended to be deduced, for what 
purpose did you appeal to Chillingworth If my argument 
for tlie joint distribution of Bible and Prayer Book is to 
be confuted by liis position, that the Bible only is the reli- 
gion of the Protestant, that position must be extended to 
the act of distribution^ or it is no contradiction of what I 
asserted. Either therefore, you quotcd*C hilling worth with- 
out any meaning, which I cannot suppose, or yoiT^must have 
quoted him for the purpose of defending the practice of your 
Society, the distribution of the Bible alone. And that this 
was really your object is manifest from the question which 
you li:iv(‘ •again asked in the passage last quoted^ whether 
our Reformers could “ have foreseen that in the Church, 
which they founded, it would be considered as an offence 
“ to distribute the Bible unaccompanied wilh any human 
*(c(yrkV^ Now to say nothing of the o^cnce^ which 


’ Page 106, No. I. 
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serves only to place my argument in an odious light,* the 
question itself, wiiich is asked m opposition to my argu- 
ment, is sufficient evidence, that you nie^t tp vindicate the 
distribution of the Bible alone. You endeavour indeed to 
justify your opposition by repeatkig what I have already 
confuted, that when I contend for the joint distribution of 
Bible and Prayer Book, I place them on a footing of 
equality, and you add, that ‘‘ this claim of eqmJii^y is all, 
which the members of the Bible Societj, who belong to 
the Church of England, deny.*"' Now if this is all that 
you deny, what reason was there for your two letters to 
me ? What occasion was there for all the declamation 
against me, which has been made at your auxiliary meetings? 
Both in the Address and in the Inquiry, the equality which 
you deny, was not dlily never asserted, but openly and 
explicitly disnvoxvcd. 

Under such circumstances, I think that common justice 
requires an acknowledgment on the part of my adversaries, 
that they have been guilty of a wanton attack. The plea 
of equaliii/^ which is urged in vindication of it, is so ob- 
viously devoid of foundation, that no man could have 
resorted to it, cxccpe in a case of desperation. But I per- 
ceive, rliat llW' advocates for the Bible Society, when they 
are driven from a post, w hich they regarded as impregna- 
ble, take refuge in a position which they had represented 
as untenable. They conjure up the spirit of our Reform- 
ers to bear testimony to the offence of urging thn distribu- 
tion of the Bible in company with a human work, and then 


' I asserted tliat Churchmen did not do their duiy^ if they neglected 
to give the Prayer Bo^ with the Bible. The ojjlnce which was taken, 
w^as taken by tlie aMcentes of your Society, in consequence of my 
urging the just distribution. 
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apinieal to experience, to prove that they do not impede the 
distribution of this human work. Now if it is Popcry^tc 
vljtxl to the distribution of the Bible alone, a genuine 
Protestant must regard it as an cd'cellcnce in your Society, 
that it promotes the distribution of the Bible alone. He 
must value it for this vci;y reason, that it has no tendency 
to associate ^‘divine perfection with human frailly. ’^,.^,:;With 
what consistency therefore can any man, who had con- 
dennned me for distribution of the Prayer 

Book in company with the Bibl^', now vindicate the Society* 
on the ground, that if/ tendency is the reverse of that 
which I ascribed to it ? 

But I will not quarrel with ^my adversaries on tlic score 
of consistency, if they at length admit, that I was right in 
contending for the joint distribution oP Bible and Prayer 
Book. And this they innst admit, if they now assert, in 
defence of the Society, that it has not a tendency to pro- 
duce a neglect of the laturgy. On the other hand, you 
will say, if I was right in the principle, I was wrong in the 
application of it. You contend, and niy othc'r adversaries 
at present do the same, that e?:perience is against * me \ 
that the practical are aj variance wfdi my Sjur illative 
conclusions. If vSuch is really tlie case, I must acTniit, that 
my principal objection to your Society will be removed. 

I objected to it on the very ground of its having a tendency 
to bring the Liturgy into neglect ; and for this very reason 
I instituted L¥i inquiry into the consri/aenci’s such ilcglcct. * 
When 1 applied the principle to your Society, i not only 
thought that the arguments which I used would warrant the 
application, Imt that those arguments were corroborated by 
matter oi fact. Nor do I perceive, that you have attempted 
Jo invalidate either my reasoning on this stS^ject, or the Ex- 
amples, to which I appealed in confirmation of it. It is true 
that you have likewise appealed to a /r/c/, which you cousi- 
VoL. I. No. IL ' • 2 B 



der as alone sufficient to disprove the tendency, which I as- 
cribe to your Society; and that I may do justice to your 
statement, I will give it in your own w^fds. But"? must 
previously observe, that in combating my position respect- 
ing the tendency of your SeJeiety, vou have exhibited 
another instance of that unfairness, of which I ha^fe had 
occa^i to complain mote than once already. Whoever 
undertakes to conj'nlc a proposition should strictly adhere 
to the terms of the proposition ; I'or if he substitlites other 
terms, which have a dillerent import, it ceases to be the 
proposition which he professes to'coufutc. In the seventh 
section of the Inquiry, which was devoted to this subject, I 
particularly used the word 7ieglect. 1 said, p. 137. No. I. ‘‘Shall 
we recommend it therefore to Churchmen to become mem- 
bers of a Society,' which not only has a tendency to bring 
the Liturgy into neglect^ but which already, as we know 
by experience, produces that eJjeclJ^ Again in the same 
page 1 said, “ And what are those general effects but to 
bring into the buHvark of the cstriblished church 

In what manner this itcglect operated 1 had previously ex- 
plained in p. 135. No. I. “ as diminishing the frcijiiencij qj Us 
distribution,^^ And the verv liileof the pamphlet was an 
Inquiry** 'into the consequences of neglecting to give the 
Prayer Book with the Bible. But for the word neglect 
you have substituted the word disregard and hence 
the leading proposition, which you propose to confute, and 
which- is the first of the three above stated, runs thus, 
“ That the Bible Society produces a disregard of the 
Liturgy.’^ Now a man may 7 uglect the distribution of 
the Liturgy, without ha\dng an absolute disregard for it : 
he may neglect that distribution for want of knowing the 
c^sequences o^that neglect. To such persons, and to 
^suth persons onljj^ could I be supposed to address myself^ 
when I explained those consequences : for men Who have: 
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an. absolute disvegard for the laturgy, would be induced 
by a consideration of those consequences to persev&^ ijn' 
the neglect, of^phich I conipbiined. Requesting, there- 
fore, that your words may be properly corrected, I will now 
state your Jact, as^you hai'c given it in p. ] (i 1 . No. I. “ Of 
the,r<hsi*egard to the Liturgy, which you suppose to have 
been produced by the Bible Society, if real, the R(|^rts of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge must bear 
conclusive? evideiK^e. Wc^ shall in tliat case find, that, 
during the growth of the Bible vSociety, the demand fof 
Prayer Books for distribution has been gradually lessening. 
Blit what is the fact r The number of Prayer Books 
delivered by the Society for^ promoting Christian Know- 
ledge to its nlcmbers, on an average of the three years 
immediately previous to the institution of th.e Bible Society, 
1802-3-4) was 13,420 ; the average of tlie lash three 
years was 19,813, being an increase of nearly one half.*' 
jVs this has not only been copied by another of my 
adversaries, who produces it with the triumph of a victor 
already trampling on his foe, biit lias rt^ally made some 
impression on the inindN of na*n, \\!io Iravc discernment as 
well as zeal, it is iniith'd to j’>jrtiv'iiLiv attention. d'he 
question to be examined is, not whetlier tlie facT*/Avcy be 
true, but whether it" disproves the lendcncj/^ whicli I ascribe 
to your Society. I will take for grain ed that vour average 
is correct ; that the distribution of llio JVayer Book at 
Bartlett’s Builllings has inercasedj and increased dii that* 
proportion which you have stated. But the increase of 
distribution by one Society is pei'leclly compatible with the 
tendency to its diininuiion by ano/licr Society. I will illus- 
trate this by an example with which you are well acquainted.* 
The Exports from this country to the Co?0nenl of FjUr9f^^ 
during the three years whicli Jhlloxecd tlie Berlin 'and 
Milan Decrees, amounted to more than sixt^-Jivc millions. 
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whereas during the three preceding years, these Exports 
amounted to less fftjj-four millions. But I think no 
Statesman would conclude from this circtjj^isiance, that the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees have no tcndcncij to diminish the 
exports of this country even tcf< the Continent of Enrope. 
You would hardly argue in thi^ case as you do of the 
Biblc^ociety, and say, If the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
have a tendency to diminish ilie trade with the Continent, 
the Reports of the Inspector ^kneral,^jaid annually before 
*the House of Commons, must bear decisive* evidence. We 
shall in that case lind, lhat during^ jlie continuance of these 
decrees, the Exports to the (^'ontinent have been gradually 
lessening. But what is ih^Q fact ? The average of the 
three years whicli fjllowcd those decrees, has c.vcccdcd by 
nearly one foiirth the average of the three preceding 
year§.’^ Y(ni yourself must admit that such reasoning 
would be fallacious. U you express } ourself m general 
terms, without a rehrence to any pariicular object, you 
will still more clearly pc^ reive* the fallacy of your reason- 
ing. Substitute A. and B. (or ilie two Societies, and the 
argument will stand llius. zV. increases its motkm in one 
direction : therefore i>. iias, no tendency to move in an 
opposittf direction. Here you see at once lhat the premises 
and the Inference have no conn(\rio)i. What then be- 
comes of your argument, and where is the use of your 
fact^ the mighty JuCt^ which is supposed to have laid rny 
whole-cdihce in ruiiis. I did not ai sert, ihatnhe tendency 
of your Socieiy to occasion a neglect of the Liturgy; 
would produce the same eilcct at Bariktds Buildingd^ 
On the contrary, tiie very circur.isiaiice, that the Liturg: 
was neglected by tlie former, would suggest the necessity 
of increased attention to it by the latter. Well then (you 
will say) if the desired effect is only produced, it follows 
that no harm is done. If the motion of A. does but in- 
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crease sufficiently to cqmteract the tendency of B. the 
apprehended evil is prevented. ^ True ; but the argument 
then implies xhi'^c.risicncc of the tendency. And should 
not every Churchman prefer a Society, which has 7i6 such 
tendency ? Is it not better be /ree from defect, than to 
have one, however capable of remedy ? And how advan- 
tageously docs the Society for promoting Christlan^Rnow- 
ledge appear from your vory argument, which represents 
this Society, -not ^^nly as from the defect, of which 
I complain, but as oorrecting that defect in the other 
Society ? • 

But however true it may be, tliat the distribution of 
Prayer Rooks at Bartlett’s Baildings has increased in the 
proportion of nearly three to two, this is not the oiilif pro- 
portion which we must take into the estimate, in order to 
judge of the tendency of your Society. If, as 1 contend, 
it is the duty of Churchmen to distribute both Bible and 
Prayer Book, the defect, of which 1 complain, can be 
remedied only by such an incrdtisc in the distribution of 
the Prayer Book, as shall be projiortioiied to the increase 
in the distribution of the Ilibh' ; the Bible, namely, as 
distributed among Clun’chmcsn. Aiui an increase, according 
to this proportion,^ the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge has at present not the mca/is of effecting.' 
Wc distributed last year more than twenty thousand 
Prayer Books^ bur then wt distributed more tlian twenty 
thousand Elides and Tesramems. Y( ur Sochny, according* 
to the last Summary Account, disrrilnU(\l above a hundred 

* The common '.innii;il subscrlptir,i\ lo die iSocicty for promoting 
Chrlsli.in KnowlcJ^re is one 'luiticu : the conmiOii dojidtiou ul .idmis- 
sion is tivo p^iuuca.s. But when Cliurclinieu coatjibutc to the 
Society, their generosity extends to beiief.ictions of ten, iwcnLy, ihirty# 
foity, and hfty guineas. 
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thousand Bibles and Testaments in the same year. And if 
only two thirds of them we^EngHsh and Welsh, and only 
one half of that number were given to Cfitirchmen, at least 
thirty thousand Cliurchmen were provided last year with a 
Bible or Testament, not one of vfhich was provided by either 
Society with a IVayer Book. Fot our Society has *been 
liithefi^ unable to do more for the distribution of the Litur- 
gy, than keep pace with its orjcn kicreased distribution of the 
^Bible and Testament. That tlTc Prayef Book therefore is 
neglected, and in a manner which k ought not to be, by 
Churchmen^ appears from actual ca 'pcriencc. 

But I can state wliick bears still more sirongly on 

the present subject. Therc^* is no place where the effects 
of your Society arc more likely to have been felt, than the 
printing onice at Cambridge, which has been particularly 
emplorjed by your Society. The records, therefore, of our 
printing office aflbrd the best criterion of judging of its 
effects. In the years wdiich have elapsed since the for- 
mation of your Society to the beginning of the present year, 
the numbeT of Bibles and 'restaments printed at our office 
have amounted to 531,«SOO: the number of Bibles and Tes- 
taments printed in the eight pvcceding years, namely, from 
1796 to isos inclusive, amounted to, 20 1,000. The in- 
crease therefore in Bibles and Tcslamenls lias been in the 
proportion of more than five to two. But has the number 
of Prayer Books increased in the same proportion, or has 
’it inciebsed at all? Quite the contrary. The number of 
Prayer Books printed at our office in the eight years which 
f ollowed the formation of your Society has amounted 
only to 140,900; whereas the number of Prayer Books 
printed at our office during the eight years which immediate- 
ly preceded ih^ formation of your Society, amounted to 
161,750. Here is not only a proportional, but an absolute 
"decrease in the number of Prayer Books: a decrease €f 
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more than twenty thousand since the formation of your 
Society, compared with the sapte period preceding iL;.,NQr 
must I omit to mention, that ilf 1 802 and 1 803, no Prayer 
Books were printed at our office,, the 161,750 having been 
printed in the siu^ years froAi 1796 to the end of 1 801. Sp 
much fairer was the opening for the printing of Prayer 
Books in the eight foUoxdng years : and surely cigf^ years 
afford a very fair trial. TJiere is also another circumstance 
which must not b#. forgotteji. Though the number has 
decreased in the last gglit ycars^ it had been previously oif 
the increase. In the four years ending with 1795, the 
number of Prayer Books pryited at our office was 101,500 ; 
in the four years ending withal 799, the number was 116, 
750 ; and in the four years ending with 1801, the number 
was 133,000, which is nearly as many a^ have been printed 
rn double that time since the formation of your Society. 
Whether we judge therefore of its tendency by argument 
or by ficict, the inference is in my favor.' 

• 

* Mr. Simeon, who lias addressed me in lone oi'’ defiance not usual 
among gentlemen, except in repelling u gn'/Sb ptusanal attack, says, 
page e, that my “ argument is altogetlff^r louii^Ied on an assumption 
of a fact«^ iruc^ which, if inquirefl into, will prove /ft/.a':’^this fact, as 
he himself states (p. .3), from a ])assage of my Incpiiry is, “ the practice 
of neglecting to give the Prayer Book with the Bible on w’hich he 
says, no one but myself “ has had the hanlihooil to affiim tht' existence 
of such a fact, and much less to assume it without a shadow of truth.’' 
At p. 40, aft^r a*long disscitation about Calvinism, he returns to the 
charge, and cpiotliig a passage from my Inquiry, where his Society is 
des.es ibed as one “ wliich not only has a tendenejj to bring the Liturgy 
into neglect, but already, as we know by experience, yn (ulnvoi ch.it cilect," 
he immediately adds, “ The reader is requested to t.ike cqx cial notice 
of these words : for on xjonr prooj of tlvis a^solion I am content to rest 
ihcvdhok question ,"* — Now when a Society, hyits very constitution, 
excludes the disiribution of the faturgy, we should suppose, fhat to a 
common understanding no proof would he xeanted that such a Society 
bad at least a tendency ♦♦ to bring the Liturgy into neglect.’' And 
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But before I conclude the , examination oi facls^ which 
have been represented as fatal to my whole Inquiry, I must 
notice one of a didcrent description, though produced by 
another opponent, lest any thing, which bears the 7iame of 
fact, should be considered as valkl for want of notice. It is 
not the result of calciilaiion^ nor ©f the actual distribution 
of the jPraycr Book, but is designed as the foundation of 
an argument to disprove the tendency in question. At New 
York, it seems, there is a Bible Society/' and a Bible and 
Traycr Book Sociel/j : both of tlicse Societies have applied 
for assistance to your Society in Lor>don, and both of them 
have received assistance ; whcnr;e it has been inferred, that 

that sin h a Sncloty, in its corporate rapacity, docs, neglect to give tlie 
Prayer Book 'vith the l^ihle, must ( illier he IruCy or ihe Society is not 
what it preiends to he, a Sc'.ciely for the dislrihution of the Bible a(onc^ 
Where tlien was tlic hardihood-, as Mr. Simepn is pleased to call it, of 
affirming, lli.it such neglect cxjslcd ? Where wa., the absurdity of in- 
quiring into the coasapicnccs of that neglect ? But if Mr. Simeon 
really wantccly?/c/.^ to prove tiie tendency in question, the Tnejuiry itself 
contained facts of this description: for every instance, in which the dis- 
tribution of the Bible alone, or \^ ithout the Prayer Book, is vindicalrd, 
an instance of \i fact, whicli corroborates lli.it tendency. What are tlie 
numherless examples ofv.hjeclion lo the posiLi(ui, that Churchmen should 
^istribui'' /O 0/77 Bible and Prayer Book, but so many proofs ofa tendency 
toii'cird a neplect of the Prayer PooL ? Mr. SinieonN appeal to the iii» 
creased distribution of the Prayer Book at Bartlett’s Buildings, T have 
already shown to be perfectly irrelevant to the tendency of his oxen So- 
f-ieiy. But my appeal to the Printing office at Cambridge, wliicli has 
In-en devoted to the service of the Bible Society, cx]iii.>Its {\ jact, which is 
peifectl) 1)1 point. It is not the distributional Bartlett's Buildings, but 
the number printed at Camhiidge, wiiicii affords the trac criterion for 
judging of the effects of his Society. And as Mr. Simeon (p. 41) 
daraP me to ihe production of a proof, and is “ content to rest the 
whole question^’ upon it, I hope he will he satisfied with the FACT, 
the injcontiovertiblc FACT, that since the Institution of his Society, 
the number of Prayer Books piintcd at Cambridge is more than 
'TWENTY THOUSAND le>s, than the number which was printed 
there during the same period, previous to the formation of his Society. 
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Sie British and Foreign Bible Society, eveti in Its corporate 
capacity, does not discourage the Prayer Book. But when 
all the circumstances are known, this capital fact will appear 
in a very difterent light. To the New York Bible Society 
the sum of 100k has bc^cn voted ; the same sum has been 
voted to each of the following Societies ; the Connecticut, 
the Massachusets, the New J(’rs(?y, the Charleston, the 
Maine, and the Georgia Bible Societies, and to the Philadel- 
phia Bible •Socit’Ty, 2001. Here I shall not inquire into ^hc 
wisdom of sending money out of this country to supply the 
citizens of tlie UnitcAl States, who are no less able to sub^ 
scribe for the purchase of •Bibles, than tlie auxiliary Socie- 
ties at home ; but shall ren?ark only the dislinction which 
was made between the Bible Societies and the Bible and 
Prayer Boob Society. This Society petitioned like the rest 
for moucy^ and cU'clared that any grant of money would 
be faithfully appropriated to the purchase and distribution 
of Bibles only.’’* But did your Society consent \.o \oX.q, 
money, as vas desired, and was done to the Bible Societies 
ill the United States ? Did your Society trust to the decla- 
ration, that no part of the graat should be employed on 
Prayer Books ? No ! Youwoted indeed the Xi'O^h of 
but you voted it hi Bibles and Testaments.’ I do not say, 
that the caution here observed, and the exception here 
made, were inconsistent with the principle, on which your 
Society is foynded. But the example should not be quoted 
as an instance of I'cgard for the Prayer Book. 


‘ See tliL* iiccoimt of the sums voted, in tlie fifth, and <;ev(‘nth 

Reports. WliaL additional bunis were voted last >e.ir, I c.innot say ; I 
judge only from dociimenfs already piiiited. 

See ilie letter of I'iisliop Moore, tlie President of this Society, 
printed in the seventh Report. App. p. tJ. 

^ ^ Seventh Report, App. p. ISt. 
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Having considered the facts which have been alleged w" 
disprove the tendency in question, I will now consider the 
arguments which you produce for the same purpose.* 

Instead of leading to a disregard of the Liturgy, I have 
no doubt, that among Churchmen^ the Bible Society tends 
to recommend and endear it. It is, T'think, impossible to 
engage seriously in the concerns of the Society, without 
imbibing some portion of the spirit by which it is actuated, 
and^ without acquiring a deeper cense of' the inestimable 
value of the Scriptures, and of their, practical and personal 
importance to ourselves. We cannot "be earnest in recom- 
mending the Bible to others, wkhout applying it to our 
own hearts; and we cannot do' so without becoming better 
Churchmen, because^ better Christians and better men.’’ 

I perfectly agree with you in the opinion, tliat a man cannot 

engage seriously in the concerns of the Society without 
imbibing some i)ortion (fihe spirit^ by which it is actuated 
but that the spirit of a Society, w’hich constitutionally 
eyjccludes the Liturgy, should have a tendency in its favor, 
appears to me a perfect paradox. If you become better 
Churchmen, because better Christians and belter men,” 
what will tl]e Dissenlcrs say, who are members of your 
Society, and who feel its benign iiiilucncc filhout becoming 
Churchmen ? Is not their Christianity improved by the 
Bible Society as well as your oum? And if it is, might we 
iK^t expect, according to your reasoning both here and else- 
where/ some indications of a favorable disposition toward 
the Liturgy, among the dissenting members of your society? 
Might we not expect, as the great body of Dissenters 
belong to it, some favorable cliangc in the course of eight 

* Piige 171', No. L whore you solemnly say “ 1 deny your minor 

* You say, page 1 fit, No. 1. tliey must learn to respect what they 
tnow to be held in veneration by men whom tJiey e.steem. 
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W' 

years ? Might we not expect that the number of Disseatei^ 
would have diminished sit^ce the formation of tJie 
Society? But is this the fact? Is it not notorious^ that 
since that period the number of Dissenters has very matQ<- 
rially increased i Is it rjtot therefore absurd, to talk of the 
Bible Society as having a tendency in favor of the Liturgy ? 
Is it not absurd to suppose that a Society, founded on the 
exclusion of the Liturgy, should have a tendency to jpro- 
mote it ? , % % 

Another argument^ which you produce, is merely an 
argumentim ad invidianu I do not question the sincerity 
of your professions, when you express yqur regard for the 
Liturgy of the established cJiurch : but if, as advocate of a 
Society, which in its corporate capacity excludes the distri- 
bution of the Prayer Book, you have recourse to reasoning, 
which I think injurious to the church, I may be permitted, 
with every feeling of jy6^/\sY;;za/.rcspect, to state my objec- 
tions. I have contended in general termSy that your 
Society docs not make such pit)Yision for the distribution of 
the Prayer Book, as Churchmen ought to make : but I have 
introduced no personal rem^^rkj^on this subject, arid conse- 
quently there is no need of personal defen^. But you 
really endeavour to place me in an odious light, by con- 
founding general objections with personal imputations: and 
because there arc respectable prelates, who are members]of 
a Society which I disapprove, you arc disposed to insinuate, 
that I anf thus guilty of individual affront. With' equal and 
indeed greatpr justice might I contend, that as the great 
majority of our Prelates have not joined your Society, every 
argument which you use in favor of it, is an imputation 
upon them. You say at p. 173, No. I. “ friends of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, who trust in the discre- 
tion of the Prelates who support it, and conclude that an 
. institution sanctioned by their authority cannot be injurious 
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to the church, What answer therefore could you' 

consistently make, if I should vsay in similar language, 
“ The adversaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, who trust in the discretion of the prelates, 
who refuse to support it, and conclude that an institution, 
not sanctioned by their authority, inaj/ be injurious to the 
church, &c.’’ But sucli personal considerations have no 
concern with the general question. "And as you may fairly 
vindicate yonr Society without offtbice to ffu^sc, *who have 
refused their assent, I may fairly stale iny objections, with- 
out oflence to those, who ha\a\i;^7V6V? their assenl. Indeed, 
when tile welfare of tlie cstablislil'd church is concerned, I 
should very ill discharge my duty as Professor of Divinity, 
if rcvspcct for any individual, however good or great, 
could deter me from declaring the danger which I really 
appreheild. On this occasion, houever, you have availed 
yourself of a privilege, which the advocates of the Ijiblc 
Society particularly claim, that of altering the terms, which 
arc used by their opiionents. On this occasion the substi- 
tution of d}src'j;ard^^ for ‘Mieglect/' of Avhich I have 
already complained, is of singular advantage. No Pcelatc 
can be justly olleiided with ihe^ supposition, that he does 
not percch'c the consequences of negf'cting to give the 
Prayer Book with the Bible : It is tlie supposition only of 
an ove-rsight^ from which the wisest of men are not exempt. 
And 1 have reason to brieve that one of those respectable 
Prelates, whom you nami' at p. 17‘SNo. 1. who, like ynirself, 
is a Vice-President of voiir vSocicty, vvawVf;/ oileiuled with the 
supposition, since he applied to ikirtlett’s Buildings, very 
soon after the publication of iny Inquiry, lor not less than 
Ixt'O thousand Prayer Books, to be distributed in company 
with the Bible. Bui change only the terms, and say that 
I iis^be to the Prelates, who aiv members of your Society, 
an .actual disregard for the Tdturgy, and you furnish them 
at once, if they judge from your statements, with cause of 
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oficnce/ This may answer the purpose of exciting indigo 
nation against the person of )Our adversary : would 

be more candid, as well as more to the purpose, if you 
confuted his arginnents. 

Tdiat a Society, which constitutionally excludes the dis- 
tribution of the Liturgy, has no tendency to occasion a 
neglect of that distribution, is a proposition, which really 
involves a contradiction. Indeed your second letter, 
thougli it, profiisses to di'^provc that tendency, serves only 
to confirm it. Yoii still vindicate the practice of distribu- 
ting the Bible ah^ie,. though every instance of such vindi- 
cation is a lacl^ which pvoves the truth of iny assertion. 
You appeal fa the Naval ami ?vlilitary Bible Society, which 
likewise distributes only Bildes, to justify the same restrict- 
ed distribution on the part of your* own Society : and as 
far as wwarginnenlum ad vcircundiam extends, I cannot deny, 
that from this appeal you d''rivc particular advantage. The 
Archbishop of Cant(‘rbury is IVesiclent of that Society, 
and the Bishop of l.ondou 1?> onr. of the Vice Presidents. 
Neither of tli- se distiiiguIrLcd Prehilcs has honored your 
Society with Ijis name and ])ailronage : but by introducing 
them as presiding; o\,r anvlhcr Sociejy, which confines its 
distribution to the Bible, you claim tliem as i)romoters at 
least of tlie principle^ on whicli your Society is founded. 
Now the Naval aaid Pdiliiary Bible Society commenced in 
1780, at a lime and under circinnsiiinccs, when the conse- 
quence‘s bf neglecting to give also the Prayer Book w'ere 
not so apparent as tliey arc at present. And I have no 
doubt, that, il an instil ution were to l)e noie formed for 
supplying the arniy and navy* with Bibles, it vvould be 
made an indi-^pensablc condition by both of those dls- 

‘ In ilie to whic]] 1 liiivt* iclcnrd, you s;iy Tlie same gratui- 
tous siippa‘/iLion of d^vcoard to die Litu’-gy, vcc. 
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tjnguished Prelafcs, that. the Pi^ayer Book should be distr?- 
buted as well as the Bible. Indeed no reason can be as- 
«gned, why our soldiers and sailors, who belong to the 
established churcli, should be left unprovided with the 
Plrayer Book. The opinion of Governnv^nt on this* sub- 
ject has been lately shown in a very -conspicuous manner: 
for in the month of March last, the Adniirally impressed, 
as it is termed, Jiftcen hundred jyoimds^ which will be con- 
tinued annually, to the ChaplaiiuGeneral,' for llie purpose 
of procuring hooks^ including Prayer -Books with Bibles, 
from the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.' 
And you yourself have afforded a very cogent argument 
for the distribution of the Prayer Book among our wldicrs^ 
by reminding me, that in the time of Cromwell, it was 
a janalical army whicli overt uniccl hath the allar and the 
throned 

Another mode of defending the prlitciplc, oil which 
your Society is founded, consists in the contemplation of 
that happi/ sfaU\ which it ks ealculated to produce when 
we shall be so reiined from all parry prejudices 
and interested views, so ^^ofteiu-d by the spirit of charity 
and mutual conciliation, and so -controlled by agreement in 
the leading principles, and zeal for the general interests of 
Christianity, that no sect or persuasion should be tempted 
to make religion siibvscrviciit to secular views, or to employ 
political power to the prejudice of others.’ You are 


■ The graijiltous dibtri])Ulion to the N.ivy li:is tills Society 

duriiiff the last seven years SOSi/. 

^ Page ITS. No. I. 

^ P. 175. No. L In u siniilar strain, says Mr. Lancaster, “ Above all 
things, .igiducation ought not to be subservient to llie propagation oi the 
peculiar tenets of any icet. 13cyonU the number of that icci it be 
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.manifestly pleading for a ^epe^^of the Test Act, to 
I declared in the Inquiry, Ithat the progress of your Society 
would ultimately lead. You again tlu'refore coiifirm my 
positions by your attempts to confute them. You even 
aild, a few lines aftcrithe passage just quoted, that yott 
believe the Bible Society to have a strong tendency to 
produce such a state of things/^ as you had been just 
describing. And you (^onclude by isaying, In this wayit 
7nay become a^nieans o^' removing the Test Act.*’ You 
deny indeed, that it can become so in any o///er way : but 
if your Society pn^.difces the cl/ccty it is hardly worth our 
while to dispute about the^mvnM'. 

Indeed your last Letter, confmnr., almost in eveiy par- 
ticular, the truth of what f asserted in the Inquiry. I there 
said/ in reference to tlie co-operatioft of Churchmen with 
Dissenters, in the Bible Society, While it provides against 
contingent evil, it creates a present one ; in the hope of 
preventing polilkal mischief, it undcniimes the established 

» 

comes undar injho'itcr, I’ko tl'e strung Ul^il'g aJ'';intugc‘ of the 
[ndeed the i^ihle Siciet} .-.’kI iho L*iiicai.'rl.in iSrsrem ;irc founded on 
the ,snmc pr'ntdph'j as J fully r'pla^lod t lie fniirJi section of tlie 
Inquiry. Ami even forr bgure tlial Imjuiryjivas published, 

ihe Committee i(jr picir-oiiag ilie Liinc.istrian System published a 
letter yddi e ,sed to ih*' Meinh* .s it '.lielhuidi and F-ireign Bible Society, 
in which they say they “ iei I Cvniriilent that lliey are addressing per- 
sons, wlio can fully ;ipprcta ite the value of c-fu-ris, wlilcli are solely 
directed to adravcedeni (if flio'ic vuiw f hr the Ifihic Society 

was instiliUed.” And in j). ‘J, tlicy add, “ According to the practice 
of the Bihle Sncit'tj, in illsiribuling the sacied text without note or 
comment, so lias evci been the iwacilce of Mr. J.ancasier.’' This 
letter is dated Mcptcmh'cr, Ibll, and i% signed by Mr. Josepli Fox, and 
other principal meinbci-s of ilie Lancastrl ni Ctunmittee. The resem- 
blance theretore cannot have been hupoc^fed by my Inquiry, which 
was published in tlie h'.lL.wing n^enth ol jjniiary. 


* Pat^e MG. No. I. 
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reUgton ; without receiving thc^^ smallest compensation, It 
surrenders the interest of the church, by bringing Church- 
men and Dissenters to act upon a common principle, which 
excludes what is csscnfial to the Church.'" Let any man 
compare this sentence with what you have replied in your 
last Letter, and determine whether -my apprehensions are 
ungrounded. "\"oii represent the Lible Society, as an in- 
stitution in winch the Cluircliin:;n and DLseuter meet to 
lai/ aside th.eir pivjudic<.s ' yo»: dcc^crilu it ‘‘a plan 
founded on the surt'ivuh ?' of and eJ pii’judiees.’^^ Here 
let me ask, ichosc “ ancient prejiabe/js are thus surren- 
dered in your Society. It cannot l)c tlie prejudices of the 
Disse?itcrs ; tor thnj surrender iiothirj. "J’hose ancient 
prejudices,’’ therefore, as you call them, must be the 
ancient pre judlces of ( 'hurrhr.en ; they imist he the anclejit 
prejudices in fa\()r of tlie IJ(ur^\ij ; and ///l^c prejudices 
really arc surrendered ; bin it is a sin r. Jidu' oF the Esta- 
blished Church. Can you we-nJer, ihereioiv, tliat a Profes- 
sor of Divinity sliould Orjic! to ]\'Vir Socie(\.' 

^ Piifre ISl. Ko. ]. 

O I 

^ I will here qoote ;i igc liomihe Revir''-, .Nd. I\". 

p. 4n7.) because you cou-^idcr it (p. ise.) .is “ou.* <4 (uir .ihlcst peiiu- 
dical v/orks.’’ Spe.ikiiip; oi die Methodists, iIh' \\ i iter see . ; “ 'I’licy 
may be assured ih.it lh< ir ])r(>re^a*d aUirliniLiit io t’v' ju ler’j'lcs^ to 
the fiiiih. and llturq'y ol our Cliurcis veoulJ i'l I'sell’ be MudiLlent to 
unite .ill oilier l)i jscnici's, li(>w«:vcr incon* Isien' i’l ('llau' rc'-jus is, in a 
cornnioa cause, for llieii desirnct'on. Ahv! liave tiny ue.vl the in- 
striiclive pa^^e ot liiston T li’ they haie, llio) i-ni/ suicly derive a 
Ic'^son from the past conduct oi' the sectaries, veiili wliom tl;ey are 
now connected, when possessed <il j-owei and .lutliorlty. 'fhe indi- 
viduals are ch.inf;;cd, hut the spirit oi tlie •■eels is the same. Into the 
p.arlicular.s of iJiat conduct we will not now enter. Let thejn, liow- 
ever, be diligently incpiired into, and scrioudy icHectcd upon, b) those', 
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• But my objections, it s^ms,.are to ovGrruie4 by 
menaces. You say,' The voice of the public is nov^^itk 
the Church : it may, by a pertinacious resistance to reason- 
able expectations, be turned against her/’ And a few, 
lines afterwards, you add* I'he cause of the Church may 
likewase suffer, in no iiKonsiderable degree, from ill-judging 
advocates. If her alleged defenders insist on arguments 

• 

to whom we Jtre thus ofTering a frlencily admonition. Let them hs. 
ware of their new :issociatt's,^of whom they are at this lime, in a great 
degree, the dupes ami Instiiumcnts, and of whom they may possibly 
become the victims.” Fnmi thj^s passage you will sec, that even the 
British Review, wlicn the Bible is not immediately under con- 

sideration, entertains tlie same general bcntinients as wore advanced 
in the Iii(|uiry, Indeed tlie \Miter evpi esses liiivself in terms, which I 
bhoulJ not h.ive ventured to use, F(;r he adds : “We have a scrupu- 
lous and tender re;;:Lid for tlic (hs^iCnling consciciicci and the highest 
respect for tlie character and conduct of many enlightened Dissenters. 
But wo liavo no respect or l ogard whatever for what may be called the 
disMiiting inlryc.sl, lliaV is, ior those who make a cloak of religioq^ to 
cover tlicir private purp'oses, and to obtain for ihemselves the power 
and ini] lienee of a party. And v.e have the utmost contempt for 
tlmsc pci sons not Dissir.t( tlaUep and encourage w'hat tlicy 

ri'i'-l l)(']!c\e (if they .ire hone, si nwn) to '“he dangerous error, 
and wlio ccuidcbcend to purchase b\ dupery and hypocTisy llie re- 
ward'’ ol’ p' piiLu ity.” = At j>. lid, tlie same Vv liter says, again 
speaking ul the Methodists: “in pursuance of this system liiey have 
become Connected with the body of leal Protestant Dissenters, the far 
greater part )f whom- au‘ actuated fjy a spirit of decided hostility to 
Ujc Lstabllslk (liurc! 1 ; and in vhose mnids, if tliere exist afiy sent!-' 
men:,, as stmng as hostility to the Clur.cli, i. is contempt for those 
witli wliom they are tlnis jis^ocialed.” These pass.iges are the more 
reniaikable, as being co/ntaineci tu a Review, conducted indeed by 
Churchmen, but by Churchmen who are jealous fi lends of the Bible 
Society. - 


VoL. I. 


* P. ITS, No. I. 
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' ^ the ^4 (f eljngs.of ipw^4f , 

' tlii^they can only be supports by .fating the clearest ^<1 
»,inple$t subjects, as the most intricate jMid, ^erplejsed,' jKe " 
.’l^culc, which must attach itself to such argum.ents* hpw- 
■’pver, ingeniously maintained, canfiot fail, in .a certain degree, 
,tp\jt}e:;.reflected on the Clmrch.” .* Now, whether, I am^an 
advbcatc, whether I am only an defender, 

j«hether my arguments are repugnant to common^nsey 
^jbiether 1 reflect honor, or tring only ridjeuk ph the, 
Chvurch, are questions, which 1 shall leave to the. decision 
lif tfie public, though not without expressing my obligations* 
• for .your proposal of them. But the “ pertinacious resist- 
time to reasonable expectations,** which you say will turn 
the voice of the public against the Church itself, is a matter 
of serious concern to us all. If these “ reasonable expec- 
tations,” meant only the expectations, that beneficed clergy- 
men should reside on their livings, (to which you had in- 
cidentallv alluded in the preceding page) I should readily 
a«it , that such an cxpedtatioii was a reasonable one ; and 
I should admit if, not merely, because I myself have nothing 
but a sinecure rectory, attached to my Professorship ; but 
a$'the tl^reat is introduced in a Letter, designed to combat 
objections to your Society^ as it is followed by strong per- 
sonal illusions to the author of those objections, and followed 
even by a reference to the pamphlet, which you profess to 
answer,' it not only inayj^ut inusl be applied to those very 
objections. It is my “pertinacious resistailce’^ to the 
claims of your Society, which gives offence. But however 
reasonable’* those claims may appear to its advocates, and 
however dangerous it may be to dispute them, yet, as nei- 
ther argument nor fact has hitherto established their vali- 


* You refer expressly to my Inquiry, 
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sHould.|^t bdjjj^lK by additional 

'. ‘.’^ ' ‘ ' .,. ,. " • '■■ ■ •'S?? 

AftS * though you ciontended in your former 
for the di^hibUtipn of the Bible alone; though even to the®ft4 
of y<^r second L^ler, you pl^d’for diose who, 
home to the habitations of the poor and ighdjgini: that 
«A)«e,^which is daily read in the Church/ as afontf 
tainingthe words of everlasting life,*^' yet as'the 
Book' is also *read' in the (2hurch, and constitutes a tnti^i^ 
greater^ part bf Divind Service, the friends of the SlblliB^ 
Society seem lately to have discovered that I was right ih-. 
contending for the distributioft, on the part of Churchmen* ' 
of both Bible and Prayer Book. For shortly befofe 
General Meeting of your Society, on the 6th of this' month* ' 
at Free Mason’s Tavern, proposals were circulated fpf 
another meeting at the same place, on that day fortnight* 
with,tl|fi view of establishing a kind of supplementary So-* 
ctety, for the distribution of the Prayer Book. The 
pectus, which I have now before me, is intitled, “ Reasons 
for establishing, at the present time, a Prayer Book.and 
Homily Society, for the sole purpose of distributing gratis* ' 
and circulating at reduced pnces, the Prayer Book and 
Homilies of the Uaited Church of England and Ireland, 
among the people of the British Empire, and particularly in 
his Majesty’s Army and Navy, and in (»ur Colonies and 
Dependencies.’^ In the first paragraph of the Prospectus^ 
where mention is made of objects “ hitherto oT\\y partially 
acconiplished,” immediately is added, “Among these/ 
that' of more 'widely circulating the Prayer Book and Homi- 
lies of the Church of England, has appeared ' 

important.’* How very unlike are these sentiments to the 
language which has been hitherto hoiden by the advocates 


P. 179, No. I. 
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of ydur Soci^ ? WTien'1^oii^ded,'onIy five montlisa^, 
^ibr the importance of the Liturgy, arid urged its distribution, 
widi the Bible, not on the ground of equality, (which you 
must Imoijo I never maintained) but solely on the ground 
of conformity ; I was told in answer, that the Bible (mljf 
was the religion of the Protestant, and that it was 
Popery to object to its sole distribution. But in the words 
of the present Prospectus, it is requested, that ** the Church 

naembers of the Bible Society’ will rtot deny their 

|5atronage to an Institution, whidh lias for its object 
to diffuse more widely the Formularies of the Church, which, 
in their estimation, can be Jeeftied inferior only to the Bible 
itself.'* Now, if instead of proposing, that the Church 
members of your fSociety should transfer their contributions 
to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
distributes both Bible and Prayer Book, I had proposed the 
remedy which is now recommended by yo^ir own party, 
n^ely, a supplementary institution for the distribution of 
tne Prayer Book, the proposal would have then been reject- 
ed with indignation. If it was Popery to urge the distribu- 
tion of both Biblq and Prayer Book, what would have been 
then saiei of a Society for the distribution of the Prayer Book, 
without the Bible ? Even in your last Letter you have vin- 
dicated the practice of distributing the Bible aloftie^ by ap- 
pealing to the Naval and Military Bible Society : yet in the 
Prosp.ectus now published, the distributior of the Prayer 
Book is represented as necessary, especially Umang the 
Army and Navy,^^ It appears then, that after all the con- 
tradictions, and all the invectives, to which I have been 
exposed during the last five months, from the advocates of 
your Society, the very principle, for which I have been all 
along contending, is at Jorinally a7idsolem?ily recog^ 

nized. The too great neglect of the Liturgy ^ of which 1 
complained in the Inquiry, and of which I stated the conec- 
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qiiencft, is.no longer a f<ici unpHi^* 

in the very face of ' the Pros^ctus. For it would be 
to propose a remedy for a defect, which did not emit. 

peculiarly important qbject,^^ (as termed in the Pro?;pe^; 
tus) pf a wider circulatioitoj the Prayer Book^ is not qniy 
thys openly admitted, • but tfe Constitution of the.Biblp, 
Society is expressly assigngiiras a reason, why that important 
object has been^‘ hitherto OnlyJ^r/r/ia%accomplished/^L^lSt•^ 
ly, that the GhurSii would Ue in danger, if soine means wer^ 
not adopted for an increased distribution of the Prayer BppI^ 
is again acknowledged in this very Provspectus, by" the solenm 
appeal to the dignitaries ^nd ministers of the Church 
generally, as well as to that va&t body of the Laity, who are 
cordially attached to her/^ When th^ey are invoked to 
unite for the circulation of the Prayer Book, they are invoked 
(in the language of this Address) to “ unite under the ban- 
ner 3 of the Church.’* Not only the emste7tce therefore of 
that neglect, which was the subject of complaint in my In- 
quiry, but even the cause which*I assigned, and the 
quefices which I declared, are now unequivocally admit- 
ted. • 

Whether the members of the Society for promoting 
Chrlsliiin Knowledge, who are likewise invited by the 
Prospectus, to join the new Institution, should npt prefer, 
if they have another guinea to spare, an increased sub- 
scription to . ^l^eir own Society,,^ which has been already, 
empljiyed above a hundred years in the distribution pf 
the Prayer Book, is a question, which every member, of 
the Society, who has the smallest regard for it, will an- 
swer in the affirmative. We have lately indeed been told, 
that it is a relief for our Society, when the claims upon 
it arc diminished by applications elsewhere. But before 
an application can be made elsewhere, an interest must 
be. created elsewhere : and that additiopal interest might 
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obteinisdilLat Bartleygt^s ■ |[uildings, by an addltidhal 
tulwription there. And there can no reason -^hy 
'Churchmen should forsake a Society, which, during 
;^ore than a hundred years, has been a firm support of the 
'^Established Church, every atteAipt to dbninhh that sup- 
;pGrt should rouse us to fresh exertions. ' ’ 

^ Your Prospectus indeed offers two inducements to *dur 
Incoming members of the new Institution ; one of which is, 

■ jhat it will distribute the HonrLlies^ as Well as the Prayer 
Book ; another, that it will distribute translations of the 
prayer Book. Now the Homilies are alreadif on the list of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge; so that 
^ they, who consider a graiuilbiis distribution of them as ne-^ 
■cessary, may now be provided at Bartlett^s Buildings. But 
^ though the Homilies should be studied by every Ckrgtj- 
fhany ZS containing (in the words of the 35th Article) a 
godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these 
times,*'^ that is, the times of the Reformation, yet (as4he 
'Biibop of Lincoln observes, in his Elements of Christian 
Theology, vol. ii. p. 536) the English language has 
changed so much since,, the Homilies were written, that 
they wouM scarcely now he understood by a common congre- 
gation,^^ There cannot therefore be nuich utility in the 
gratuitous distribution of the Elomilies, if the objects of 
gratuitous distribution would not understand them. This 
{s the sole reason, why the Homilies have np^been always 
bn our ' list : for when application is made for *bo<sjps at 
Bartlett’s Buildings, it is understood to be, not for the use 
df the members themselves^ whose subscriptions would in 
tha:t case produce no public benefit, but, as stated in one of 
our rules, for their own gratuitous distribution^ or; for 
the Glfteity Schools, with which they are locally or paroch- 
isj^^onnected.*’ Overlooking this necessary rule, some 
zealous adv^$aries have taken occasion to re|sc,oach 
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^U8, far.:not; having, Hoi|iIieai^n our list4p 
. that ja hook^ would f pot be understood by the poor, pi^ed 
an objection to the book itself. With tliOkView of i^mwlrig 
so unjust, a reproach, and* at the same tithe of supplyfcg 
those members, of our Society, who m^y . cUffhr fronx jhe 
common opinion, th^ opportunity is now offered to thc^r, 
who think proper to embrace it. But it is somewhat extf a* 
ordinsuy, that in a Prospectus, recommending x\\^ gratuH^s 
distribution^of the Homiliis, appeal should be made m ^ a 
passage in the Elemonts of Christian Theology, where it;is 
expressly declared, tliat the persons, who alone are the 
of gratuitous distribuuon, would not iinderstand 
Homilies. Nor does Bishop) Horsley, to whom appeal is 
likewise made, recommend them, except to his Clergy*’^ 
On the otJier advantage, which is offered by the new in^^ 
tution, that of promoting translatims of the Liturgy, th& 
Prospectus takes notice of ^five translations already made, 
namely, into two East Indian languages, and into the Irish, 
the Manx, and the Welsh, Then immediately is adff^d. 
It would obviouvsly be difficult for the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, to pjiy full attention td these 
specific objects, without withdrawing it*'from others of great 
importance and utility.” Now, whether we are really unable ‘ 
to .attend to the objects here specified, let any one judge 
from the following facts. In 1763, our Society ^printed 
2550 copies of the Common Prayer Book in the> Alcoijiv' 
laiigjgaga T and in 1 808, an edition to the extent "of JOOt) 
copies, which is a very ample supply for the Isle of Man. 
In 1748, our Society finished an edition of the Welsh Bible, 
accompanied mth the Prayer Jiook, to the amount 9 f 
15^000 copies. In 17.^2, a new edition of the Welsh^Bible 
to, the amount likewise of 15,000 copies, was accompanied 
with an edition of the new Testament, and of the 

BQOh\ each to the amount c^5000 copies. ,Tho 
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edition of the .Welsh Bible, printed by our Society in 
176B, 'to the amount of 20,000 copies, was not indeed 
accompanied with the Prayer Book. But in the edition of 
l799', consisting of 10,000 copi^, and in the edition of 
lSb9, consisting of 20,000 copies, teach cqpy was accompa- 
nffisd with a Welsh Prayer Book. *Yet the public is now 
tO 'be toldi that our Society is vnable to attend to these 
specific objects.^* And have not Jiwo translations of the 
English Liturgy been made into East Indian Ipjaguages, by 
Mfesioharies in the service of our Society? To select 
therefore such instances, when w e arc charged with inabilily 
^on'the subject of translations of /he Prayer Book, is not a 
Httle extraordinary. But the tender regard for our Society 
in respect to these objects, is founded, it seems, on the ap- 
prehension of wathdraw^’ng il from others of great impor- 
tance and utility. On these accounts it has seemed expe- 
dient, that the principle of the division of labor, which has 
been found so cft’ectual in secular affairs, should be applied 
also to those of a religious nature.’^ Here let me ask, what 
iv/'C the important objects wiiich you are willing to leave to 
us in this division of lab(\r.^' If the Bible Society is to 
supersede qur distribution of Bib/es, and the Prayer Book 
Society our distribution oi Prayer Books^ we shall at length 
be reduced to a mere Society for Religious Tracis. And 
can the 7'eal friends of the Church be expected to submit to 
8uch a division as this ? Shall a Society, o^.^which every 
Bishop i^s a member, which has been employcl^dMiibove a 
century in supporting the Church, and in providing the 
poor, to its utmost ability, with Bibles and Prayer Books, 
be at once reduced to a mere Society for IVacts ? The very 
thought must excite indignation, and rouse “ the dignitaries 
' and ministers of tlic Church, as well as that vast body of 
Laity^^rtiSid are cordially attached to her,’’ to unite (in the 
wor^ of your Pro^ectus) under the. banners^ 
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Ciiurch/* but to unite, where those banners are reaUjf,}^^ 
be found, in the Society for promotbig ChrisUm Knip^j 
ledge. Let it be known to all. the friends of the Etttablish^,'^ 
ment, that this Society is in 7ieed of support ; that though 
our members are /apidlyiincreivsmg, our expenses increa^- 
still faster; that the income of our Society, does not keep 
pace with its exertions; and that our capital has consequent- 
ly diminished in the space of Ixvo ycars^ by more than four 
thousand It is t(* be hoped therefore, that they 

who can aflbrd it, .will inoease their subscripdons, and 
increase them accordivg to their ability. 

And I would humbly ^propose, that an additional sub- 
scription be immediately opened at Bartlett's Buildings, for 
the purpose of increasing our energies, and the furtherance 
of those objects, which, in the present alarming crisis, de- 
mand our most serious attention. I would recqmmend 
also, that the sums subscribed be in future annexed to the 
names of the subscribers, as is usual with other societies, 
and as is already the practice with our own diocesan com- 
mittees. When it is known to the Public, whether men 
are liberal or niggardly subscribers, they will feel an'induce- 
ment to an increase of coiuribution, A\%ich does not operate 
at present. The friends of the Establishment \^11 have thus 
an opportunity o( shoidng their zeal, by subscribing in pro- 
portion to their abilily. It may indeed be reckoned among 
the fair and^ honorable r cowards of generosity, that it is 
knowtt^afl^^applauded ; whereas, on the other hand, it isno^ 
disgrace t6 contribute little^ when we have not the means of 
contributing ynore. 

Before I conclude, I hope you will pardon me, if I say a 
few words on the personal abuse, with which I have been 
assailed, and of which I have reason to complain. I am 
indeed aware that every man, who has the courage, in the 
Jti^ of danger, to come forward ii^defence of Church or 
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is unavcM^bly exposed to personal infective : '£(t? 
,^^p9^sio9is of -lifen are never more inflamed, than when, 
pursuit of what /Aey consider a work of imprwemeHty 
^•jra^are suddenly thwarted by others, who consider it as- a 
of destrmtion. And wei^y in gei^al estimate botli 
‘ilftegr^tness o^the deanery and the resistance apprehended 
the person who opposes it, by the vehemence of the 
.■claAimf) and the bitterness of the reproaches, which are 
Jbeard against him. From this reflection/* though I con- 
^ dude on ‘the one hand, that our danger is great, I may be 
.dlowed to conclude, on the other hayd, that I have contri- 
..fbuted to lessen it. And as I hayc acted with the full con- 
metion of doing what my du^y required of me, I derive 
it a consolation, which neither malice nor envy can 
destroy : I derive from it a consolation, which no worldly 
'h^oiKNrs.can impart to ^^oi^fec^'duty. I have the further 
consolation to reflect, that, considering the strength of the 
purent, which has been opposed to me, my endeavours 
l^ve beCD as successful as Lcould have reasonably hoped, 
^hen I pleaded from the University Pulpit, for the Arti- 
des of our Religion, I was assailed indeed with the bitterest 
reproaches, by a writer, who pronounced them “ a mass of 
n^Stery and delusion” But then I was indemnified for this 
abuse, by the approbation with which my Lectures were 
honored, by every critic, who had a regard for the Church. 
When I pleaded at St. Paul’s, for the national religion as 
the foundation of national education, the press again {gemed 
■with invective, on th^ part of those who would gladly 
exclude the Liturgy from a system of religious instruction. 
But the national Society, which has formally recognized, 
and k now acting on the principles asserted in my Sermon 
at St. Patl’s, ^ords sufficient evidence, both of the goodness 
of the ^use, and of the success with which it was main- 
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Iiastly, when tbe . advocates 

> like the advocates of the Lancasterian -intern, whr^ ^K^ 
ing {or the distribution of the Bibte aloHef . 

it my doty to plead for the distribution' of the PV'&fftr 
Book. 'Here tqp I have t|te consolation to reflect,' that the 
united efforts of my»adversarie8 on this s:]|bject,' ^d.at last 
with an Institution formed for the express purpose of tSstru 
huting the Prayer Book. That I have rendered 'dlerie* 
fore esseit^l ^rvice to the Established Church, by ccKRtri* 
buting to a wider diffusion, and more general applica^cm, 
of that book, without which the Established Church would 
cease to be what it is, my adversaries themselves (who ar/? 
desirous that the Church should remain) will at length be 
compelled to acknowledge. It* is true, that the medns, 
which they now propose for a more extensive circulation of 
the Liturgy, are not precisely the means, which I should 
recommend. I still retain the opinion, that the Soefety for 
promoting Christian Knowledge is capable, with proper 
support, which it certainly -wants, of answering^ aU 'the 
purposes, which the most zealous Churchman can requirfe. 
But whatever difference of opmion be entertained on this 
subject, I have at any i^ite compelfed my adversaries to 
acknowledge, that the distribution of the Prayer Bodk 

* To prevent mistakes, or false inferences, deduced from thij'Wbfd 
national, let it be observed, that the Society is so called, as beiiligtkiW^ 
tuted sole purpose of supporting the national oy oftabUsh^ 

zeligion. But the term does not apply to lj||p Junds of the Society^^ai^* 
consequently does not apply to the claims upon those funds. HMf 
arise solely from the subscriptions of Churchmen, who 'were invited, In 
the terms of the Prospectus, published for that purpose, to proihote 
<< the education of the poor in the doctrine and discipline of the'Escab* 
Ijshed Church.” Any attempt t^efore to divert tho^ ' 
purposes which do not promote the discipline, as well as, doctripe, 
the Church, would be no less subversive of common justice, no less a 
. violation of good faith, than destructive to the Society itself. 



r/^to bfriAcr^d, and ^at some m^ansf should be' deii^ 
s^'fbr idiat purpore. . ^ 

• then I will take my leave of the pi?e?ent control 

subscribe myself, 

Dcifeir, . 

Your most obedient, ' ! ' ^ ' 

And very Jiumble Servant, 

KERBERY MARSH. 

Cambridge, 

/ ' May 16 , 1812 . 


POSTSCRIPT. 

You Mrill certainly excuse me, if I take the present 
t^portunhy of expressing my profound sorrow for the loss 
of that.fuestimable statesman# and true Christian, of whom 
the hand of an assassin has deprived us, at a period, when 
Mfif(-^vere«most in need of his consummate ability, his unim* 

' peachab'le integrity, aiid that undaunted courage, which, 
though it nJrSrer yielded, when conscience urged him to 
persevere, was tempered with a benevolence which dis- 
ai^d his most strenuous opposers. Sincerely attached to 
him for his private as well as public virtues, I had the mis- 
. fortune (and I shall ever consider it as such) to ctiiL'!;-from 
JmA in nay view of thaifeociety, which has been the subject 
of ,tjhe preceding letter. But, as a conscientious regard to 
what I believe to be the truth, was the motive for publish- 
■ iftg opinions, which were known to vary from the senti^ 
Ytientsi^ a patron, at whosagt command were all the honors 
Church, I had afterwards the satisfaction to learn 
{torn his hand, that he was too magnamniOus to be 
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•i.fifFended with a line of conduct which he knew was pi%- 
scribed by a sense of duty. And, as the honor of having 
been esteemed by such a man as Mr. Perceval, is^ufficif^t 
to compensate for the invectives of ten thousand adversst- 
ries, I may be aj lowed loj^ote the concluding sentence of 
a letter, which he wrote to me on the 6th of last February. 
Having acknowledged the receipt of my ‘‘ Inqu^/* and 
having lamented, that he had not then had time to read 
he conclAk^ the following sentence : 

- <» 

£i 

I assure you, J am too fully sensible of the motives 
which influence you, not to be able to differ from you o]> 
that point, without vSiifferhig such difference to have the 
slightest eflVcf, in diminishing the regard and respect, with 
which I am. 

Dear Sir, Your^s,^most truly, 

Sp. Perceval.** 

As this senlence relates ehtirely to myself, there is n6 
breach of contidence in the publication of it ; which would 
otherwise indeed be removed by the circumstahee, that 
Mr. Perceval has since authorised Ine to show it, and, in 
conformity with his own generous feelings, has himself ^ht 
a copy of the whole letter to one of my most violent' adver- 
saries. I have reason therefore deeply to lament, as well 
the los^of private friendship, as of public worth. And, as 
testixrfony to departed goodness can«result only "from 
terested motives, I need not apologise for praises-bestdwed 
on a Minister, who is removed from the scene, -where 
flattery may expect reward. 
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riElilll'.liT MARSH. 


Sir, 

1 T is impossible IVv me to express to you the 
plensant sensations I have experienced, wliilst lately heading 
a little tract, IVoin your pen, intitled, An Inquiry i*nt() 
riiE C(msT:oui’NCE.s or NjeiJ.i:cTiN(*r to cmvi: 'ntE 
Pe AVj:R-lk)OK w rrii 'rur: Bibj.k. d'he perusal of this 
little work, induced *nu^ to purchase your correspondence 
with Mr. Vaiusitiart on the same subject; together with 
your sermon preached in 8t. Paul’s Church, Lomlon, on 
June Ic’, — Voii may easily concc'lve, then, wiih’what * 
real delight and salisiaciion I observed, that, in these writings^ 
you contend lor ihis j'/rinciple, true reii^i^ion cannot be 
found by the JJi/jI ‘ 'I'he soumlness ol this doctrine 

w<as originally contested by Luther ; rflul as you well know, 
has been a subject ol dispute between Catholics and Pz'otes- 
tants, from that period to the present time. Allow me then 
to congratulate with yoai and religion, on the bold and man- 
ly manner, in which you have given up tMs vital principle 
VoL.I. No.U , ^2D 
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Protestantism. To err Is the common accident of our 
nature — but to ackiiowleclgc error is the act of the hero anuT 
tlie saint ! 

Ill passing a cursory glance over your little work, the 
Inquiry,! cannot tell you how pleased I am with the posk 
tioii by which yi'.u advance to the subject. — Whoever 
objects to the Brilisli and Foreign Bible Society, is invariably 
asked, Where is the lianu In giving away a Bible ? I will 
answer, therefore, by saying, Xojic rclialiri^r, ^On the con- 
trary, the more widely tlic Scriptures are disseminated, the 
greater, in all respects, must be tin good produced. Having 
answered this question, and, as 1 Iiopc^ to the satisfaction (4 
every nieinher of the societ\, i beg leave to ask in my turn ; 
Where Is the* harm of giving away a Prayer Book 

Now, Sir, 1 most caiididly tell you, that both these sen- 
tences are in strict e(*nforniity witli nn own reflections, and 
such as 1 most earnestly wish to see impressed upon my 
flock. Feu’ asyou observe (No. i. pa;;e U)(),)^‘When we con- 
sider, tliat there Is, at present, hardly a town, or even a village, 
which i;^ not visited by ilUteratc teacliers, who cxpoimd the 
Bible witli more confidence than the most profound theolo- 
gian ; it becomes fh)ub]^ necessary, if wo would preserve 
the poor ,)1 tlie eMablishment in the religion of their fathers 
to provide them with a .sajerjafrd against the delusions of 
false interpi etatiim : — under these circumstances, you add, 
to leave the jicaag who wiiliout assislaiicc cannot under- 
stand fhe Scripliires^ as the itinerant ]:re?ck‘;j-s thcmselvi s 
admit by their own pra.etice, lo leave, I sav, tlie poor under 
such circuiivaaiK'es, to be loosed about bij cvenj xd)ul (f doc- 
trine, which they musthL\ lUiless ]u'<)vided witli that autho- 
rised CA'position ot the Sc«ai)tures, winch is contaliKal in tlie 
Liturgy-— is, at least in iny judgment — such a dereliction 
of our duty as Churchmen, that I little expected to hear 
clergymen within the precincts of tlie uaiversiu, reprehend 
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a, ^professor of diviuity, because he couteudoJ, that the*^ 
Trcujer Boole should he distributed idth the BihlcJ*^ 

As you must know. Sir, we have always entertained, as 
well as yourself, a high respect for the Liturgy ; and though 
we have never thouj^'hf of •placing it on an equality with 
the Bible,” a charge at •which )ou very properly spi^rn in 
No. II. page f379 of your letter to Mr. Vansiti art; yet explain- 
ing myself in your own wcu'Js (No. ii. page .'380,) we “urge 
the distribulioT\. (7f it, not as*being eqii:d with the Bible, but 
as being in confuanity .with the Bible.” 

You define tile Liuirgp (No.i. pp. 1(X), lOJ, 104.), a book, 
which contains the doctriiv's of tlie Bible according to its 
true exposition ; inwhiclitliese floctrincs aivnpi)lied,ihrough- 
oiit the prayers and collects to tlic best purpose's ol religion, 
and aie condensed in a manner wi)ich is intelligible to all, in 
that excellent formulary the ("hurch Catccliisin also an 
“ aidhorised Q\\)o^\[\on of the Scripuire — wliicli every honest 
churchman must b(‘lieve to be tlie true one — thirdly, a 
work “ in w hich tile doctrine of ilie Trinity, the Atone- 
ments, the Sacraments, witli otlic'r doctrines of ijoiir Church, 
are dc'Iivered as contained in the l^iblc.” 

Tills is, then, exactly w iiaNtlie Liturgy and Catechism arc 
amongst Catholics — they are two naiiii's for the same 
thing. I have given. Sir, a jkwv edition of oiir LrruRov/ 
accompanied wiili explanatory not^-.s ; and am not less stre- 
nuous tlian yoiv’sclf', that as far as Catholics are in ques- 
tion, it sl>niitl be put into their hands together wath tlie 
Bible, 

But, Sir, you will excuse me if I say, tliai you liave com- 
mltted a great mistake, liy affirming in your note of page 

‘ Liturgy, or ii rj(K'yk of Corurufm Pra}ers and Administrntlon of 
Sacraments, witli other lites and ceremonies of llic CJiuich, i>u’ the 
use ol all Chribtiaus m the united kingdom of Great Brifun and 
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Jfo. i; 1 14, “ that Catholics give no Bible at all/* 
which, I suppose, you mean tosay,that in the Catholic Church 
.Bibles arc denied to the people. Now, at this very period 
of time, in this Chmntry, we have two Catholic editions of the 
Bible ill the Press ; which moreover are printing in shilling 
numbers, for the convenience of the people. One is edited 
.by a printer of the name of Sayers,— -the other by one of 
*4he name of Hay dock — both inhabitants of Manchester. The 
Rev. John WiH’swick, CatholiG clergyman Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is also engaged in printing a cheap edition of the 
Testament, expressly for the poor. I take no notice of other 
editions of the Bible cbnductcdan Ireland. A vender, more- 
over, of these Bibles constantly stands, by my permission, at 
tile door of my own chapel, in London, during divine service, 
soliciting vsulxscriptirins to these works. — It is true that wc do 
not form large societies, for the purpose of distributing them 
indivScriminaft'ly — l)ecause wc have always conceived, like 
yourself, that the poor without assistance cannot undcr- 
fitaiid tile SeripUircs.” — 2dly, Because puuing the Bible into 
the hands oi'sueh pi'rsojis Avould be to expose them wanton- 
ly, to ihc^^sediietion of false interprctalion,’^ — by which they 
might “ soar into hie rcgioiiscf wliat you term ahslract reli- 
gion (No. I. p, 1 and become bewildered in their way, till, 
at length, they wander to tlie devious passage, where Chris- 
tianity itself becomes lost from the view.'” (No. i. p. 113.) 
Yet, Sir, if any of the Bible Societies fetj^J disposed to try 
‘our esteem lor l!ie liil)!e, by prcseiiling us soiii*. ^'opies of a 
tiatliolic version, wiih oi witiiont notes, we will graidully 
ficcepi and liiiihluliv distiilmte them. 

I therefore e(Jii(idenily trust, Sir, iliat since we are likely 
to suil’er iiiiieh, tliroiigh your mistake, in the ojiinions of 
our countrymen, tliat yeni will see the JU'cessily ol correcting 
your assertion, in tlie next edition you may give of the 
Inouirv, You are aware iliat this is particularly iiicum- 
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4^0i!it upon you at the present moment, when Catholics hav? 
so much at stake, and when they arc siiflervlg so^^much in 
their reputation, by the slanders which are daily propagated 
concerning them, to servo some political purpose. You 
know how credulojjs Englishmen are — their frank and open 
character lays them more open than others. It v/as in the 
reign, I think, of Charles the Second, that the peace of the 
Cathdlics was endangereck and all London thrown into ait 
uproar, by that five hundred Jesuits, mounted on 

dromedaries, ha*d landed at Oxford, from the Lord knows 
where, and were on their march to London to attack the 
Protestants — And perhaps it.may be within your own recol- 
lection, that the curiosity of htilf England was raised, to see 
a man in a public theatre, fulfil his promise oi' getting into a 
quart bottle.* But, Sir, it is some satisfacuon to rcllcct, that 
credulity is not exclusively confined to our own heavy 

'• See an account in tlic* Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1749, 
page 42. A cotemporary Frencli writt*r has also given an entertaining 
account of it ; “ Mais quo direz-vous de Li fougue d’un pcuplc qui, 
acduit par sa passion pour le spectacle ct pour le se laissti per- 

iiffler par uii niaiivais pkilsant, qui avoir lait aHiclici aux coins des rues 
de I.ondres, qua tel jour, d telle heure, ct a lei theatre, vn mute- 

roit dans une buntnlle qui put conterur uuc pmie, Oiii, Monsieur, lei 
p /«9 Imnneir^ ^eus d AngleteiTe se rendirent h ce s[)ectatle, payorent 
rentrec, la salle etoit remplie comme un eruf : mais tons liireiit aitra- 
pcs ; car au bout d’une heiire d’attente, le ni.uivais plaisanr se prcseiita 
sui le bord do '.heatic, et dit qu’on n'avoit pu ti Oliver dans lous les, 
cabaieLs de^ Loiidres une boiiteille (pii contiiU I’evacle mesiire d'uiif 
pinto, qiiairioi on demandoit pardon aux speclaieiirs, et fpi’en t?tc)itpr(!t 
a lour rondre Targent a Liportes’lls rexigooient. II dispaiul .in m6me 
instant. Iiepa^t^r^c se voy.int ainsi leum', entra on lureiir, lit tapage, 
biisa les bancs, Ics decorations ; ct 11 y out un lumulle si graiul, ([ue les 
iins y perdirent leiirs ejn'es, d aiitres lespcrmqiics, lours cliapeaux, &c. 
niaisrargent no pent etre rendu, le foinbo avoit troiiVe moyen de 
s'evader sans qid(>n ait jamais pu le decouvrir.” 
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tlimate. You may have read, in the newspapers, within 
the last twelvemonth, and I have heard the fact since con- 
firmed, that all the inhabitants of Lisbon, — the clergy, the 
nobility, and gentry — Marshal Bercsford, together with his 
stall, and the officers of tlie' English army, stationed in 
Lisbon, assembled on tlie shores of .the Tagus, and waited 
several hours, to see an English officer walk across that 
river in his boots : — a distance of six or seven mil^ and 
where a seventy-four line of battle ship might sail and tack* 
Thus, Sir, it often happens, that, without any liesitation, 
we assent to the most improbable .and unnatural fabrica- 
tions j -and these anecdotes should convince us, that it is 
very easy to impose any story upon men, when their own 
pleasure, interest, or prejudices, dispose them to believe it : 
— the more extraordinary, horrid, and -unnatural the nar- 
rative, the more readily they assent to it : — and you must 
know, that, now-a-days, such facts gain more believers, 
than the miracles of the Gospel* 

In reconducting my wandering thoughts to your Inquiry, 
I was mightily pleased to observe, (p. 114. No. I.) that 
fundamciiUiI principle which pervades this work, as 
well as the whoie of your iSermon at St. Paul’s is the 
necessity^ on tlie part of churchmen, of associating the 
Liturgy with the Bible.” — You bear down our common ad- 
versaries in this manner : (p. 100. No. I.) “ Undoubtedly 
the Bible is the sole basis of the Church of England.” 
■—Exactly in the same sense that you take the-'orpression, 
we also say, the Bible is the sole basis of Catholic doc- 
trine.” — ^‘Equally true,” you continue, ‘ris the general 
proposition, that the Bible only is the religion of the 
Protestant.”— We also can say, “ Equally true is the 
general proposition, that the Bible only is the religion of 
the Catholic.” — But you very properly ask, quite in the 
language of Catholics, ‘‘ Are all Protestants alike in their 
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•feJigion? Have we not got Protestants of. the Church, of 
England, Protestants of the Church of Scotlan(^ Protes- 
tants who hold the Confession of Augsburg ? Have we not 
both Arminlan and Calvinistic Protestants? Arc not the 
Moravians, the Mpthodiste, the Baptists, the Quakers, and 
even the Jumpers, ijia Diinkers, and Swedenborgians, all 
Protestayits ? Since, therefore, Protestantism assumes sp 
man/ different forms, nusn speak quite mdcfinitchjy if they 
speak of it without expklining the particular kind which 
they mean. When I hear of a Swedish, or a Danish Pro- 
testant, (namely one .who belongs to the church establish- 
ment in those countries) I tknow that it means a person, 
whose religion is the Bible* onhj ; but tlie Bible as ex- 
pounded in the Confession of Augsburg. When I hear of 
a Protestant of the Church of Holland, I know that it 
means a person whose religion is the Bible only ; hut the 
Bible as expounded by the Synod of Dort. In like man 
ner, a Protestant of the Church of luigland, is a person 
whose religion is the Bible Only ; but the Bible as ex- 
pounded by its Idiiirgy and Articles. How, therefore, 
can wc know, if we give the Biljle only^ what sort of Pro- 
testantism will be deduced* from it Indeed, Sir, I can- 
not sufficiently adinire the ingenuity and masterly manner 
in which you urge the necessity of an other rule of faith 
besides the Bible only. It is a coup de grace to the old 
principle of the Reformers, from which, I think, they can 
never l iTTovcr. And it is given in the true Catholic style 
of boldness, which convinces me that you feel your 'own 
strength. 

You say ( No. i. p. ] 18 .) in the words of Chillingworth, 
as the first Reformers did ; “ Protestants receive nothing, as 
matter of faith and religion, besides it (namely the Bible) 
and the plain, h'rcfragahlc and indubitable consequences 
i^f it,*'—You see the objection, and you refute it, in these 
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£w words, — But Protestants of eccry description, how"- 
over various, and even opposite in their opinions, claim 
severally for themselves, the honor of deducing from the 
Bible “ irrcjra^^ahlc and indubitable consequences/* The 
doctrine* of conditional salvation, an ‘‘ indubitable conse- 
quence** to the Arininian. The 4oc, trine of absolute de- 
crees, an indubitable consequence’* to the Calvinist The 
doctrines of the d’rinity, the atopement, and the sacra- 
ments, which the Church of England considers as ‘‘ indu- 
bitable consequences” of the Bible, wpuld not be so, if the 
Unitarians, and the Quakers wc're right in the conse- 
quences, which ilicij deduce from the Bible. But the conse- 
quences which they deduce, appear “ indubitable” to theniJ* 
— You call this Proiestaniisrn, generalised Vrolestan* 
iism^^ or “ Frolc.suniUsni in Ike abstract and you well 
observe, that it is nearly allied to apostasy from Christianity : — 
a system” by which men (No. np. 129.) “ soar into the 
regions of Protestantism, till the Church of England 
entirely disappears” — “ a syftcm” by which (No.i. p. 1 13.) 

many a pilgrim has lost his way, between the jiortal of 
the temple and the akar” — disdaining the gates belonging 
only to the priests, cjid approa‘;hing, at once, the portals 
of the tcinpic,” they “have \entured, without a clue, to 
explore the innermost recesses ; mid have become bewil- 
dered in theij’ way, till, at length, they have wandered to 
the devious passage, where Christianity itscU^ becomes lost 
from the vi{,*w.” — Oh ! how charmingly, Sir, you, 

tliiwughout, illustrated and enforced the apostle’s words to 
the Ephesians: '' lie ;;ave some, apostles j and some, 
prophets; and some, Evaiigi lists ; and some, pastors and 
teachers : for tlie jicrfecting* of the saints, lOr the work of 
the ministry, for the c'diiytiig of llu' body ot Christ : till 
we all come in tlie UNll’Y of the faith, and the knowledge 
of thg Son of God unto a Piiiiri-CT man, unto the mea^^ 
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JURE of the stature of the fullness of .Christ; that we 
henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the slight of 
men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie m wait to 
deceive. But speaking, the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things which is the head even Christ.” (Ephes. 
iv. 11.) ^ 

Though I highly approve, Sir, of the mode by which 
you maintain. Uie necessity of a LUurgjj — and admit that 
it was the only method by which the Reformers could 
secure to the Bible }nlerj)r< tation” ' — though I can 

believe that “ they deemedv't necessary to employ the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, which C you think J they super- 

' I lately listened to a seimon preached in a dissenting Baptist-* 
chapel in tlie conntiy, on the oiigia of autliority and power.— I say, 
here, nothing of the mischievous lendency of the prcaclier’s instruc- 
tion - either as it related to civil or religious authority : — but joining, 
in my way lutmc*, an individfial of vhe congregation, I endeavoured 
lo dr.iw f’-om him some iidoiniation respecting llicir practices in relU 
glfMi. Understanding that ilie first Sunday in every montli,,U7///OM^ 
mi If (lin'iiioii Siripht/c^ is appointed for leceiving the Sacrament 
of the Lord’.s Siijipei, my inquiiy v>as, if all received it “ No,’' he 
u'j^lled, “only thcv.i' wlu) hnrr mi z/z/ercs/ in ! ! !*' “And 

have yon,’' said 1, “ ever leceived it?” “No,’' lie answered, “I have 
not yet been liajui/ed.” “ You must he above forty,” T continued, 
“and don't you iiUcnd to he hapli/cd before you die ?” “ I don’t 

know,” hcanswived. — “ Ibit,” said 1, “arc you not cominandcd in 
llic Bible ’,^i)e l)a]iri/ed “ Would you not be afraid to die without 
haptism “ No,” lie repeated, “ unless T thoiiglit 1 had an interest 
in C/*r/s/.”— Now tliib man wa^, going home to read his Bible; and a 
pretty hand he would he at it ! ! ! ! Js not sucli a system, then, a 
complete reflection on common sense ? — I wisli every man of under- 
standing would attentivcl) leatl tlie first cliapt(‘r of the Epi.stlc of St. 
Paul to the Corintlilans. With liim, I will ask. Hath not God made 
/bulish the tvi.sdom of this norld — the fhnhsh ness (ifGadls than 
vicn : and the xmikncsb ofGud is stro7iger than ineiu 



eminently possessed, in composing a system of doctrines*, 
which as they thought J are really founded on the Bible when 
rightly understood;*’ and then (No. i. p. 1 10.) claimed the 
assent of the public to their interpretation, on the ground 
of its conformity w^ith the original/’ — and then required 
rz// churchmen, clergy and laity, to subs':ribe to their Litur- 
gy, as a proof of churchmanship,” — ( No. i.notep. 107.) — 
though I can perfectly well understand you, when you say 
on-the same passage, “ ihatby the lawsof this ccuiitry, the Li- 
turgy is the great criterion of the c!iu»*climan,” — and (No. i. 
p. 111.) that it is really the bulwark of the Established 
Church,” — and, moreover, “ that the fundamental prin- 
ciple which pervades the whole of your Sermon at St. 
Paul’s, is ^he necessity, on the part of churchmen, of associa- 
ting the JJtingy xciih the (No. i. p. 1 1 4.) — though I 

can cpmprehcnd all this, and am ready to admit, that you 
have labored hard and successfully — yet I cannot, by any 
means in my power, so bend the stubborn faculties of my 
understanding, as to perceive by what rule in logic,— upon 
what principle in ethics, you subjoin in your note of page 
1 28, ‘‘ every true Pyptestrnt, when arguing with a Catholic^ 
must contend for the Bible alone ! !’* 

Passing by this little difficulty, I cannot help comparing 
you to the dove, wliich finding no solid ground to rest on, 
returned to the ark from wffieiice it had escaped. After 
fairly confessing the defectiveness of the grand Protestant 
'iv-unciplc of Luther and ChilHngwonh, tiil Alone 

- — you have, honorably to yoiirs(,‘lf and religion, publicly 
returned to tlie old principle of Catholics, and now con- 
tend with us, for that very Liturgy, which the Reformers 
rejected. Your principle is mine — and we have only to 
guide ourselves by it, to effect that happy union of our 
respective Churches, which the learned Dr. Shute Barring- 
ton declares to have been ‘‘ a long desired measure,” and 
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an object ‘‘ of the anxious wishes of some of the best aW 
ablest members of both communions,’* I wiU transcrite 
his words, together with a few of my own reflections, from 
the Introduction to my edition of the Liturgy.^ 

There appears to«me,” says he, “ in the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, better grounds of hope for a suc- 
cessful issue to a dispassionate investigation of the diffe- 
rences wliich separate ^he two Churches of England and of 
Rome, than at any former period. With this view and these 
hopes, I continue to exert my humble efforts in this great 
cause of charity and. truth.” 

As a Catholic, I certainly cannot assent to what this 
learned Bishop erroneously imputes to my religion ; but 
in every wish, expressing a love and desire of Catho- 
dic Union, I not only most sincerely accord, but would 
glory to become the servant of the servants of God, in 
promoting that event. Nor can any thing give me more 
pleasure and delight than to transcribe the following lines 
of this Prelate to his clergy. After wrongly inferring from 
some of the doctrines and usages of our Church, that we 
countenance lliat which is iclolatrous, sacrilegipus, blas- 
phemous, impious, and prejudicial to the laws and consti- 
tution of this free empire/’ (for, in fact, we abhor all such 
wickedness equally with Protestants themselves,) he con- 
tinues : “If, I say, by persevering in a spirit of truth and 
charity, we .could bring the Roman Catholics to see these 
most iv-Tportant objects in the same light, that the Cath^^b'e.. 
(he means the members) of the Church of England do, 
(surely, then, in truth and charity^ they will not require 
us to say of ourselves what wc know to be false) a very 
auspicious opening would be made for that long desired 

* Sec « Liturgy, or a Book of Common Prayers, See.’' Keating 
-and Co. 
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measure of CATHOLrc ITnion, which formerly engaged 
the talents and anxious wishes of some of the best and 
ablest members of botli communions. 

“ Aik! what public duty of greater magnitude can pre- 
sent itself to us, than the restoration of peace and union to 
the Church, by the reconciliation of two so large portions 
of it, as the Churches of England and of Rome ? What 
undertaking of more impoi taiice and higher interest can 
employ the pi(‘ty and learning ofMhc mlni ae’rs of Christ, 
than the endcacoiir to accomplish this truly Christian 
work? What nio^c {<i\(»rabh' period can occur than the 
present; wIk'm grafilnde on l!io. oiie luiul, and mutual 
interest on the oihc‘r, i^rcanp/ ni sueli an accommodation? 
Gratitude f)r valiiahh' prlvihges already received, and 
mutual intcrrsl, In opposition to an overwhelming tyranny, 
equally liosiile to all erci. si.e deal establishments that are 
not yet subject to its inluU'l doiuiitaiion, wliich Inis at this 
time usurped, or is laboring to usurp, the doininalion of 
every state in fiurope, except this happy country, so high- 
ly favoretl by a jirotcding IVovidence, If I should live to 
see a foundation for such .;in unifai well laid, and liappily 
begun ; if Pjrpvidence slundd bui indulge me with a dying 
prospect of tlnit enlargement of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
wdiich we have reason to hc'pe is not very remote, with 
what consolation and joy would it illumine the last hour of 
a long life? With what piea.mre should I use the raptu- 
Janguage of g 'od oltl Simeon : — ^ Lord ^ lilTtsy} Idlest 
thou thij servant depart in peace.' May that Saviour who 
has left us In the record <;f his Gospel, his own anxious 
prayer for the union c>f his dixiples, promote and prosper 
the blessed work o[ Catholic Union'' 

In short, Sir, wliilst you contend for the Liturgy, as 
a neccSvSary companion to t!ie Bible, I shall never despair 
of seeing this “ long desired measure” brought about — 
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since I actually conbiJor you a cluunplon of the Catholic 
"Church — a dcfemler of tradition. Vour own adversar)^, 
a^aijist whom you cxprc^s such bitter complaints on No. i. 
page irj, styles it (he tradilious of fallible men'^ Every 
argument and authority you urge agtunst the Dissenters is 
evidence fur us against the original Reformers : — and the 
whole body of Ca.holic and Protestant controversy \vill be 
involved in tlie sing/ie question of the comparative autho- 
rities of the two laturgit s. You have received yours from 
the innovatiirj'^hauds of the Reformers — we only carry 6ur:j 
farther bade in the CJiristian history, and pretend to have 
iiilierited it fioiii the earlier fathers of tlie Church and 
disei])les (;f the apf'stlis! Th(‘ a]*gument between ns is 
simp'ly a conte^^t dc valorc Ir^liinii, on which human judg- 
ment ( an eaa’K decidi*. Vuu truly sa\, (No.t.p, 111.) “ No. 
doLil)!, the ]i(iormers \vt.re fallible, like other men ; but 
llie question is not, whether they wqxq fallible^ but whether 
ihey failed ? not wlnahcr ilu'y m;/ cn\ but whether 
they did err?'' — Now, that th(‘y did e/v, in your opinion, 
and in the opinions of other (Jiiirchmen, 1 think evident, 
fnaii the fact ol }our present Litiirg^y being a correction of 
theirs. Many of tlie altered passages ^ re given in my edition 
of our C.atholic Ia(uri>y, as they originally stood. 

You even ad nit, Sir, that inaTiv object — ‘‘your lan- 
guage sav(nir> ol C!aiholiciry p’ and you quote Mr. Van- 
sittart writing to you, as lollow , : — “ Sucli a claim of 
etpialitv with the Rible, the ven'‘ral)le and holy nlen, who 
compiled our Liturgy, wnaild have disclaimed with liurror.r 
There is no point, on v.iiicli tlky more firmly insist, than 
nj)on the complete atul absolute suiilciency ol the Scrip- 
tures, in matters of Liith : tins indeed is the vc‘ry basis of 
the Reformaiion ; while the autliority of the Church in 
points of doctrine is no less avow-edly the fouudauon of 
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Fo^ery. The danger of the perversion of Scripture, on^ 
which you so much insist, is the very argument used by 
the Papists in defence of the denial of the Bible to the 
Laity. Anti indeed to such a length do you carry your ar- 
gument, that I know not what an^swer you could gitfe to 
a Catholic Doctor, who should justify, the practice of his 
Church by your authority.’’ / 

This is truly, Sir, the confirmation of all I have ad- 
vanced ; and you may therefore #)bservc, I conceive 
myself justified in writing to you a copgratidatory letter. 
To be candid with you, I have no doiibt, if you arc only 
consistent with yourself, but you^will j^crccive, in the end, 
that the Catholic Liturgy is bdter founded than that of 
your established Church. Your Liturgy, Sir, is what in 
our Church we goifcrally term TRAj)rnaN— D octrina 
Tradi’va. Now, as you well know, every tiling must 
rest upon some foundation — in argument, you must either 
have, or assume a principle. — You then derive your Litur- 
gy from the Reformers.— What docs it rest upon? On 
their opinions and jiub;nK^nt. — Some may say, on their 
interpretation of the Scriptun’s/’ — aiiJ the inlcrprctaiion 
of the Scriptures upoit their opinion^^j — biit this would be a 
drcidus I'i/iosiis, — You perceive, vSir, that you ai'c in tlie 
dilemma of tlie man, who fixed the world upon the back 
of a huge torttuse — the tortv>isc he raised on the back of 
an immense elephant — but he was absolutcl^^ at a loss to 
dis1:over 'what he could make the elephant stand--;pon. — 
Tfiiis, Sir, 1 think you will be under the iiecessiiv of car- 
rying up tile Liturgy, wnh the Catholics, beyond the 
period of the Reformaiion, and until it rest upon the au- 
thority (d' the apostles, or their immediate disciples. 

Once more, I congratulate with you and myself, on the 
opposition which you make to the Biblr alonl:. It w^as 
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in the persuasion, that we entertain a common sentiment; 
on this subject, that I determined to publish and dedicate 
to you a Sermon well calculated, as I conceive, to strengthen’ 
all those arguments you have advanced in your own publi- 
cations. . Praying God, that it may be only a prelude to a 
union of sentiments on other points, it is respectfully in- 
scribed to you. 

By your very obedient 
Humblest Servant, 

PETER GANDOLPHY. 

Loyiihnu l, 1S12. 
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ACCOUN'r, kc. 


It is a singular but well ascertained lacf, that at the very 
time when tiicrc is tlie greatest quantity of Mackerel to be 
caught in the part of the IJritioh Channel, which supplies 
the London Market, and when that Fishery is most abun- 
dant, tlte Fisliernien who frequent Billingsgate, almost 
wholly discontinue the Mackerel Fishery. This extraordi- 
nary circumstance is thus accounted for. These Fishermen 
depend in a great measure for customers on Fish women 
who attend daily at Billingsgate with their baskets on their 
heads, to purchase the M.ickercl, and carry them for sale 
about the Meiropolis. As long as these women continue 
tiuir attendance' on the Billingsgate Market the Fishermen 
are secure of a certain degree of custom for tlcir Fish : 
but as soon as die common Fruit comes into season, they 
give up dealing in Fish ; finding the sale of Gooseberries, 
Currants, and the like, to })i-oduce them a larger and more 
secure profit, with less risk or trouble. 

The Fishermen being thus disappointed of a sale for 
their Mackerel, at the time when they are most abundant, 
give up, in a degrc'.', their employment for the season j 
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. ^nJ an immense quantity of palatable ai'Kl nutritious foo^J 
ft thereby annually withheld from the inhabitants of thte' 
Metropolis. 

This circumstance of the want of means of sending 
their Fish generally into^thc Town, not only prevents the 
Mackerel being )i'iii>ght, but even after they have been 
caught and brought “up the River, precludes a considerable 
part of ft from ever iKiaching the Market ; for all that 
arrives at this period beyond the estimated demand of ^he 
Fishmongers, 1i^(h£nYj\^fresh and good^ is thrown into the 
Thames, and destroyed before it reaches Billingsgate; 
with the consequence of tnhancing the price of Mackerel 
to the opulent part of the Metropolis, and of excluding 
most of its Inhabitants from a participation in this cheap 
and plentiful supply of food. 

TJiese facts were, in May last, stated to the Committee 
for the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor, by Mr. Hale of 
Wood-street, Spitalfields, one of their Members, who had 
possessed the means of ascertaining tlieir correctness be- 
yond all question. — With the authority of the Committee, 
ho entered into an a^>:reeincnt, to take of the Fishermen 
from ten lo twenty thousand Mackerel a day, Avhenever the 
price was as low as Ten Shillings the hundred of sir score ; 
a price at which the Fishc‘rmcn said they could aflbrd to 
supply the lamJon Market lo any exicnt, Xiirrc they sure 
of a regular f^ilc at that pvVe. dhis engagement was 
advantag<^)US to the lushermen; for whilst they had^the 
benefit of ilie higher prices, as far as the demand of their 
more opulent customers would oxt^'nd, they were certain 
uf a Market for any surplusage of Mackerel which they 
could obtain. 

I'he eifect of this agreement was to produce an extraor- 
dinary supply of Mackerel in the l.ondon Market ; at- 
fonjjed with such a diminution in price, that the best Mack- 
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erel, perfectly were sold, even in the early part 

the season, at twopence and threepence a-piece. Soin^r 
days passed, however, before any Fish was vSupplied under 
Mr, Hale’s contract. But, in tlic mean time, the poor 
a& well as the rich in the Metropolis, had the benefit of 
|ais reduced Price; being. able to purchase Mackerel, at 
Ene rate of six, eight, and ten for the shilling. 

On tlie fifteenth day of June, 1812, they came down ta 
the stipulatvxl juice ; and upwards of 17,000 Mackerel, on 
that day, were purchased by Mr. Hale, at five pounds the 
thousand, and sent to Sjutallields, and there sold to the 
working weavers at the original cost, of a penny a piece. 
Women were employed, to carry them from Billingsgate' 
to Spitalfields, until eleven o’clock at night ; and hands 
were wanted to supply tlie pressure of the demand ; as 
they were purchased with great avidity by the inhabitants 
of that district; not merely for immediate consumption, 
but also to put into small pots just covered with vinegar, 
and baked ; the pots containing eight or ten Mackerel In 
each. PrescH'ved in this w'ay, they will continue good for 
some time, and oat very like pickled Salmon. 

It su(ui appeared, that the district of Spitalfields would 
not be equal to the consumption of the great quantities 
of Mackerel, wdiich were daily arriving in an increasing 
ratio. The poor in other parts of the town were now 
served^ at the same rate. A thousand were sent one 
the w^orkhouse at Spitalfields, and tllr inmates 
of that place enjoyed an unexpected and acceptable 
treat. Other public establishments were also served ; and 
the supply increased to so great a degree, that 500,000 
Mackerel arrived, and were sold in one day. They would 
probably have amounted to such a number, as to have 
e3cceeded the power of distributioa; but at this time thd 
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%*wmd changed to due West, and coittiilued *so for a 
flight,' which kept down the supply. This, however, 'did 
not prevent their still continuing so cheap, as to be pur-, 
chased at six, and even at nine for a shilling. Had the 
wind continued ^avoraWc, and the means of general distri- 
bution been proviusU, the supply would have given 
individual in the Metropolis a daily meal for some weeks ; 
and have aflbrdcd an 'cy^portunity to those who have fore- 
sight, of filli'^g their pots with them, as a store foi^the 
ensuing season.^- 

The reader will pfobal)!y be curious to know, what were 
the cwlcmive Fimds^ whitlj were expended in producing, 
at so critical a period, this benefit to a population of above 
a million of people ; and in preventing any of those com- 
plaints in Spitalfiolds, which were heard in the other manu- 
facturing parts of the Kingdom, He will learn with sur- 
prise, that llie whole amount of the expenditure was fifty 
.FIVE PouNxis, TEKT SHILLINGS. There was no extra 
charge, except for a trifling loss in one instance, upon 
about 4000 Mackerel ; it being a rule not to sell anij^ that 
had been kept longer than the day after they were caught, 
or that were not (juite yrcsli and sxvctt, ifhe general 
expense was tliat of sending rhvni from Billingsgate ; Mr. 
Hale having gratuii<')Uvsly undertaken the whole arrange- 
ment and management of that, which has benefited not 
merely the pT^or and distressed manufacturer, bijt all tjie 
other ^assos‘ of society; coiuribuiing to the abu^s^"‘nce 
and cheapness of food, and producing a considei-able 


‘ Tlie West wind, wliicli is imf.ivoralde to the supply of Fish in 
London, is most favorable lo the Brighihelmstono Fislieiy. 

“ I should except the Butchers ; who complained iliat they liad^iot 
the usual market for pieces of meat, but were obliged to 

them two-pcncc a-poui;^ ur-dcr tlie usual juice. 
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saving in wheat-fcom, for the general advantage of the 
country at large. 

At the same time that the Committee for the Relief of 
the Manufacturing Poor, had adopted this plan for the 
present relief of the Metropolis, they had proceeded (on 
% 18th and 24th of June, 1812,)"With a view to the 
prospective benefit of the manufacturing and other Poor, 
throughout England, to contract for 200 ton of corned 
Cod; cured on our own coast in such a as, with a 
little \)i^atcnng' to cat almost like fresli Cod. The amount, 
of this contrac t (exclusive of another Contract for 40050(X> 
corned lierring.s) was for the 200 ton, being 

equal to 18s. per hundred weight; they being to be sold 
at twopence the pound. 

Of this corned Cod, parcels of a ton, or two tons each, 
have been sent to some Manufacturing Towns upon trial. 
From Mr. Ileaihfield, of Eastwood House (a very active 
Member, and the Treasurer of the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Committees for the Relief of the Poor, to which some 
of the, Cod had be(m sent) I have just received a letter, of 
which the followiiu; extreitt will, lam confident, be intc- 
resting lo my reader : — A small supply of Fish, which 
we have recently received, has been found most acceptable 
both at Rotherham and Sheffield ; at the latter place espe- 
cially it has been purchased with avidity, by the work-peo- 
ple of the few Masters, who have hitherto been enabled to 
offes -‘^^ny for sale. An opinion liad partially prevailed, that 
the poor would not t'at salt fish ; but the evidence is deci- 
sive that the ccmsiimplion xcould be large^ could the supply 


' The corned Cod .should be steeped forty-eight hours in cold water, 
changing the water moi nir.g and evening, and then oiled and oaten 
with potatoes. It Is not liable to the gciierafobjcctioii to ISalt Fidi) of 
creating an unnatural degree of thi:-st. 
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• he obtainetL The distress in this Riding, .it is to be appfp^ 
leaded, will be severe during the Winter ; particularly at, 
Sheffield, where a considerable number of hands Rave been 
discharged within these few days, through the absolute 
incapacity of the Marmfcictiirers engaged in Aniericaa 
Trade, any longel • U) employ them. Very iudid’erefit 
Cod is selling there,* at 5d. per lb. Of WHiiie Ik-n ings, t* 
inhabitants know but little; when in the Market, they have 
been sold ‘ at twopence each. Your Herrings cai\be 
alForded two fen^^h/ee halfpence, and the Cod at twopence 
half-penny per lb. and both are excellent. I cannot in this 
early stage of the investigation say what quantity would 
carry us through the approaching season ; but it is to be 
expected the consumption would be very extensive. I 
have made application tor forty tons of Cod, wliich I hope 
will be forwarded. — It would be impertinent in me to urge 
upon you and upon the Gentlemen acting with you, the 
importance of your own plan ; but it may not he improjxff 
to say, that in this part of the Kingdom, it Is received as a 
measure admirably calculated to ameliorate the comlition of 
the Poor, and to augment the NatiomU Stock. Some 
exeriion, on the part of Gentlemen in tficir re 5 })ectivo loca- 
lities, will be neejissary to produce? tlic wliole effecr which I 
conceive to Ije intended; namely, to place a good meal 
within the' reach of every family, }x>sscbscxl of even a tri- 
lling wivkly .klp.eiid. if the stock of Fish be adequate, 

♦ * * 

‘ AVI )iLj viTv InJilTi-icnt 

pChu' (I p/rr.r, tiic-y to o-j puichustd Uiis v\ar ar H at tbfi 

rafr of si\pcivc the* hnnehed; am! iii p;^lL^ of Scotland I am 
t<,ld) forhaU’ thur ])ncc\ The Bay S.ilt, duty frc'i*, nlutnJred 

ol Jierrings, co.srs about a penny. — II should .soom, th'.nL-b)re,{fut 
M.iuiir.tclun-r.s might be supplied at tlie ^ I a or, at 

a li.iKpf'nny, with tl’.at quaiitiry of fgod tl r vdiiul] tlioy h:','.' 
tvro pence 
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tht interposition of a few active persons will accomplisfr, 
that object, so consoling to all who sympathise with theii 
suffering fellow creatures.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

** The great value of Mr. Hale’s experiment is, that it 
affords practical information on a very important Subject, 
and supplies a moral Remedy for iiicrcasir^ population, 
and the vicissitudes of Commerce and Manufactures. The 
general use of V/heaten Bread — a great number of horses 
kept for Parade — wasteful habiis of Life-r^increase of 
Manufactures — and the supply of our fleets and armies in a 
necessary War — have so augmented the demand for wheat* 
corn, that every succeeding year seems to require a degree 
of miraculous Plenty, or a ruinous importation from foreign 
Countries. When any thing is wanted in England, 
nothing is so easy, or so natural, as to order it to be/i??/7or. 
ted ; forgetful that the effect of reliance on such Importa- 
tion, may be a diminution of National Wealth, a deprecia- 
tion in the rate of Exchange, and a dependence on foreign 
Nations for the supp^iy of the necessary Articles of Life. 
In the year 1800 and 1801, the money remitted to other 
countries for the purchase of Corn for our home consump- 
tion, amounted to ^18,905,093; and above forty-two 
millions of money have been sent out of England, for the 
purchase of foreign Corn, in the period between ToOO and 
lYiclusive. 

That species of speculation, which reduces the quantity 
to a small part of what may be easily obtained, and enhan- 
ces the price far above w^hat will make a profitable and 
satisfactory recompense to the persons employed, is the 
worst and most pernicious speculation that can exist in any 
country. Speculators in grain serve to check the con 
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e umpuon in the thne of plenty, and to provide a s7ore 
gainst the period of scarcity : but speculators in Jish 
waste and destroy the abundance, which God has intended 
for the use of man ; and deprive us of that food, which is 
essential to our cxlstcridc. 

Improvements' in- agriculture, and economy in the uje 
of Pood, are remt^dies,* usually prescribed for excess of 
population. — It must be confessed, that considerable tracts 
of unproductive land stfll remain in this island ; and that, 
so fltr from tlati^i^eatest degree of attainable comfort and 
nourishment being derived from our food, there is hardly 
a country upon earth, where so great a waste is daily com- 
mitted of what the bounty of Providence has bestowed for 
the sustenance of man. But agricultural improvements 
and economical cookery, though practicable to a certain 
extent, and desirable as far as they ciiii be extended, have 
natural difliculties to contend with, and confined limits 
beyond which they can never go : limits and difficulties, 
which do not, in any proportionable degree, affect our 
DOMESTIC I'LSHERiES. There are innumerable acres of 
water which surround our coast* inexhaustible in nutritive 
and palatable food j where no preparatory sy;:tcni of hus- 


* I do not notice a tliird remedy at present much in vogue the 
practice upon any sj/wjjforfts of sea rdf i/, of purchasing up large quan- 
tities of wheat, ficc, potatoes, and otlier necessary articles of life;^to 
be sold ar.erwards to the poor under prime cost. I fear this remedy 
must be classed among those Quack Mediciues, wliich arc likcTy to da 
much more liarm than good ;-'for in the first place, the original pur- 
chase at such a period lias the immediate effect of raising the price of 
the article, to the injury of the poor and of all other members of the 
community ; and the retail of it at a low price, when the article is 
becoming scarce, contributes to increase tlie consumption of that, 
which it is then most important should be husbanded. Increased 
froduce cither from sea or land, and increased economy in the use of 
that, produce, are liable to neither of these objections. 
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bandry is required, no seed to be committed to the soil, no, 
question about fruitful seasons : the fields arc perpetually 
white to harvest^ and we have only to reap the abundance, 
which Providence has tx^nignly supplied. 

Mr. Hale’s experiment is decisr/e, as to the advantage 
and practicability of increasing the supply, and reducing 
the price of fish in the Metropolis ; a’nd the examples of 
Spitalfiekls and Shefiield leave no doubt, but that Fish* will 
be purchased with avidity by tfie manufacturing class, 
whenever it is cheap and good. ’ "rhe amount of 
the supply may, in any year, be augiiunted to double 
or treble the usual quantity, *:f circumstances should 
require it : and were it extended only to the use of fresh 
Fish, or Fish lightly corned, in thf)se parts to which it can 
be conveniently carried, it would benefit a considerable part 
of the population of this country. 

In looking to the supply of tlu' Metropolis with fresh 
Fish to almost any extent, we shall find very little difficulty, 
except what arises from the charter of the corporation of 
London ; which, in tin* greatest and most populous city ia 
the world, restricts the (d' an essential article of life, 
to a small v[\d inconvenient inaVket ; aiul has exclusively 


* An objection ha'; been m.iJc to Fish. ;i<- th.e tiict of the Lihoring- 
class, that it passes lightly by dige^'tinn, and is llu.ret(no onNt to sup- 
port laboF. -lIpon thii it may he observed : — I’iist, TjiaL the labor iri^- 
|)00-r and their children in fishinrr port-, v.here l .sh makes u ; onsider- 
^ble p?^fc of their diet, rue stout, h udy, riud lusilUiy. - 8 ccondIv, 

Fish is not proposed as U-.r -nle .tOicIc ( f fooil, hut only ii'i addilitiii 
to wJiat they now have*. - And, Thiuily, That the ohjeellon may be 
in part, if not v-liolly reiin>\ed i^y tlio mode oi drer-sinj; iL ; as in 
America, where Cod, and oiher kinds (/f Fish are dressed with Pork, 
liacon, fat Beef, and Potatoes, ili!ckc*ncd v jtli Rice or Catmcal, .and 
smnll Suet Dumplings, and casfnied witli tkivory lleibs, and Pepper 
and Salt ; tJie whole yisaiuciug a puUilable tr.d nut; iiio'Lr- steu , which 
they call Ciioi ULH- 
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placed the monopoly of fish, in the hands of a few inter- 
Bsicd salesmen. ^ 

If the abuse were limited to a mere enhancement of price, 
upon those who value the articles of life in proportion to theif 
dearness and scarcity , *the power might be so modified in 
its exercise, as to b*e undeserving of public animadversion 
or interference. But it is now ascertained that in a period 
of scarcity, when every^ effort is making' by importation 
and economy , to provide for the public necessities, a kind 
of hloclcade hasVheeked the suj)ply of the Metropolis: 
large quantities of fish have been withheld, or wantonly 
destroyed as they approached the market ; and nearly two 
millions of inhabitants in London and its surrounding 
neighbourhood, have been, in a great nieasure, deprived of 
an article of food, which might have lessened the con- 
sumption of butchers-meat and wheat-corn, to the relief of 
the whole kingdom. 

With the liberal spirit at j)rcsent existing in the city of 
London, it may be enough to state the abuse, in order to 
obtain a concurrence in the reform of it j and the .amount 
of an ample compensation to the cil,y for so far ^'elinquish- 
ing this privilege, as to allow the sale of Fish ^as of Biitch^ 
C 7 'S-mcat, 'poidtrify 7/u//r, and vc^ctablcs^J in two or more 
wholesale markets like that of Billingsgate, would be so 

’ The CoMMfTTEi: eok tiii: of the MANurACTUiUNG and 

• « 

Laeori*.; Poor art* now pin suing tlie same measures for the supply 
of the Metropolis aiul ol our M.iiiutactm'crs, that they adopted last 
year. — Tt appearing that the lesser Cod caught by the Fishermen are 
destroyed, they have entcretl into agreements, cither for bringing them 
J'rcsh to tlic Maiket, or fur coruiti^j^ them, as a supply for tlie manufac- 
turing Districts ; and they Irive written circular Letter? to the manu- 
facturing Towns, to know what quantity of corntd Fish they will 
want.- - I am informed tliat the effect of these measures is already felt 
in the increased supply of the Metropolis at a reduced price. — Janu- 
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trivial as hardly* to demand a moment^s consideration, ly 
has long been acknowledged, that Billingsgate Market; 
however adapted to the extent and population of London 
at the time of the original grant, is not adequate to the 
sale of even a tC7ilh part of the fisH, reqi^irecl for the daily 
supply of our present Metropolis. Tts access is inconve- 
nient, and its local situation distant from a large proportion 
of its best and most opulent custojners. It h^s the effect 
of -abridging the means of life to a n^^rous body of 
deserving and industrious poor,*— * 0 ^ -'deteriorating the 
condition of the middle class, which forms so essential a 
link in the chain of society,— increasing tlie consumpr 
tion of other articles of food, — and thereby augmenting 
the pressure of a sc^ircity, already too severely felt. 

The protection of the community against the monopoly 
of fish,* and (w'bat would be the inevitable consequence of 
that protection) the increased consumption of fish in the 
Metropolis, would bring it pnto more general use in the 
other parts of the Lslind ; and enable our countrymen to 
benefit. much more than they now do, by the treasures 
which ai'c to be found pn oui* sea coasts. It is, indeed, won- 
derful, that an island like ours, abounding in shoals of fish on 
its Coasts, enterprising and speculating in -every other mari- 
time concern, and pre-eminent as a naval and commercial 
power, should have so long submitted to piirckase a prcca- 

• • 

* I have a pleasure in makin^^ the follo\Ning Extract from of the 
Homi/tes, lately published by the PiiAMat Book a\d IIomilv vSocik- 
TY ; as it points out coiTCclly and truly the line of conduct, which we 
should now puisne: — “ Concerning our duties whiJi he hen* dwelling 
in England, environed vciih ihe sea as xve we liavc great occasion in 
reason to take the commodities of the water, which Aj.MKUirY Cod 
by his divine Providence hath laid so nigh unto us ; whereby the in- 
crease of Victuals upon the land may be belter spared and cherished, 

TO THE SOONER REDUt'JNCi OI’ VHJTlfALS TO A I^IOUE MODERATE TRICE la 
THE BETTER SUSTENANCE. Of THE PoOR.” 
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rious existence by Importation of wheai-com, insteattof 
Converting more extensively its own fisheries into sources 
of domestic supply, and of commercial exchange for the 
corn and wine of other countries. 

It would be one of jhe natural effects of our preserving 
Cod, Mackerel, Ilc^'rings, and other Fish for our own use, 
that exportations would be made to Spain, Portugal, arid 
the Mediterranean ; v^hich would afford markets for them 
to almost ahy extent. •It is obvious that we arc much 
more fitted by ^our local and insular situation for the sup- 
ply of those couii^ries, than Holland and America, which 
at present enjoy the advantages of that lucrative trade : and 
possessing food of our own to exchange for that of other 
countries, we should avoid the ruinous exportation of capi- 
tal ; and at tlie same lime have the poVer of retaining our 
Fish for our own use, in the event of any alarming defi- 
ciency in our own harvests, or of caprice or combination 
preventing other States from accepting our Fish, in ex- 
change for the Corn or otliei^ produce of foreign countries. 
Our disadvantage now is, that we cannot eat oar Manu^ 
Jactures ; nor, in the present ^state of the world, ‘convert 
them into articles of subsistence. tVe are therefore, like 
Midas, liable to starve in the midst of wealth, and to give 
a fatal example of the danger of relying on strangers for 
daily and necessary food. 


The above is submitted to the Reader, with a riew oi 
suggesting the expediency of an early Meeting being called, 
to consider of the measures proper to be taken, for in.* 
creasing the supply of Fish in the Metropolis, and in the 
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marA-wfacturing pcjrts of the island. Tlie object would 
to benefit by the example of what has been lately done / 
when, at a trifling exponce, a very considerable addition 
has been made to the supply of the Metropolis, and of our 
manufacturers ; to open the supply of fresh Fish for the 
benefit of the Capital, and of such other places as are 
capable of it : and to secure a large quantity of corned 
Cod and oilier preserved Fish, for the relief of our manu^ 
facturing districts. 

' "fhosc who approve of vSuch a requested to 

signify the same iiy a Note, directed to the Secretary (jf 
the Society for ihc ]\^or, at No- 10(\ l^iccadilly ; with a 
view to the fixing of the time and plnce ol the Meeting, 
and the Measures to be proposed c^''^siderati('n. 



iFisl; :^s5oct4tion 


TflE FlRS r 

c 

JlEPORr OF 'PlIE COMMITTEE 

> i THE 

lO lit: AJ)OPTF.D 

TvJK 

Incrcaiffingr t&e ^uppl^ anO of 

IN THE 

Mi:Tlii)l‘OUS, .^XD ITS Xrj'^HBOUnilOOD. 



FISH ASSOCIATION. 


Di'ofi of an OnUhic of llvport for the Coaaulcraiion of tlit 
Commillec. 

An increasing poptilatiori, which in the last twelve years has 
been augmented by nearly';' million and a lialf of inhabitants, 
~the state of our very extensive manufactories requiring 
a considerable addition of food, — and die supply of our 
fleets and armies, of our West India Colonies, and of some 
other British settlements which do not entirely provide the 
m^cans of their owai subsistence, — call with an imperious 
voice both on the public and on individuals, to unite every 
effort to provide more abundant sources of subsistence for 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom ; and to shake off 
that annual dependence on the uncertain and ruinous im- 
portation of wheat corn, and other food, at an expense 
amounting, in the same period of twelve years, to no less 
a sum than forty-two millions, of money, sent out of the 
kingdom in quest of the necessary articles of life* 
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. ^Undcr these circumstances, it is a satisfaction to obser\^, 
t^Jit of all the countries upon earth, there is no one, the 
local and political advantages of which do more exempt 
it from the necessity of submitting to so dangerous aud 
humiliating a dependency. The unconti-olled command 
of thv' sea, and the .insular situation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, encircled with inexhaustible shoals ol' nourishing and 
gratifying food, afford, at all seascnis, an abundant supply 
of Fish, and require only flic easy and cuiige'dal oc'cupaficjii 
of reaping the ma 'jnb harvest, which the bounty of Provi*- 
donee has supplied. In addition to this, the immense quan- 
titics oJ|6alt which the syrrounding, ocean and oitr own 
internaisalt-mlnes afford for preserving Fish, at a price ex- 
clusive of duty, so low, as not to amount to sixpence a 
bushel, oiler the means of preserving cod, haddock, mac- 
karel, herrmgs, and other Fish to an indefinite extent, for 
our own use, and for exportation to Spain, Portugal, and 
tlic jMedirerrancan, in exchange for the gorn, wine, and 
other imports of those countries. In addition to this, it 19 
to be noticed, that the present state of the European worlS 
is such, as to leave us die full eyjoynicnt of our Fisheries^- 
without the jealousy, coinpctliioii, or interfercyicc, of any 
of the nei^hbouriim states. 

Impressed with diese cemsiderations, the committee* 
aTmoimces to the public, as the leading object of the Fish 
Association, (1 k' obtaining of a more unrestricted supply of' 
fresh aitficc'irncdFish, — for the relief (ff our manufacturers,— 
for the [;eiter sustcnanci? of our cottagers, by a consitferable 
addition of savoury and salutary food, — for the supply of 
our West India Colonies, — and for exportation to foreign 
countries, in exchange for wdieat, coffee, w'lrie, oil, and 
other articles of life ; so as to diffuse throughout the 
country that plenty, the enjoyment of which is divested 
utall party considcratiQifs, and free from all exception. 

VoL. I. " No. IL ’ • F 
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' It is the idea of the Committee, that it will be expedient 
to commence their operations with the Metropolis; in tf e 
expectation that the increased use of Fish in London and 
Westminster and their vicinity, will contribute, by example, 
to introduce the general consumption of it into other cities 
and places in Great Britain. It is therefore tfieir opinion 
that it will be proper to confine this report chiefly -to the 
supply of the metropolis and its vicinity ; which may cqm- 
prehend a district of ten miles roand, and contain an extent 
of about 400 sqiuirc miles, and a popul nfen of near two 
millions of inhabitaiils. 

Shoal fish they propose to be the chief object ^attain- 
ment ; it being conceived, thac the removal of tM^resent 
obstructions to the supply of fish in the metropolis, may 
render that article' <''f food so plentiful and cheap in every 
part of it, as to make a nK*al of good fish, three or four 
days in the week, an article of ecoiiowij to every prudent 
housekeeper, within the bills of mortality, and for some 
miles round. 

In considering tlie means of attaining this object, it 
appears to the Committee, that the important thing will 
be the removal of ilic present impediments to supply ; 
the first in order of which seems to originate in this 
circumstance, — that the only wholesale fish market wliich 
at present exists in the metropolis, is neither adequate 
in size to even a portion of the necessary supply, nor 
convenient in point of access or local situatlo:, to the 
immense population, which has been formed in the last 
century "at the west end of the town ; and that the 
effect of this circumstance is to impede and obstruct 
the distribution and retail of fish, in all parts of the 
town, ci^cpt near that market. 

Billingsgate wiis made a free market, and put under 
special legulatioiis in 1690, by ilf^ tenth and eleventh of 
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"IV^Ham III. which has not been since varied^ except spg* 
ciayy by the 9tli of Ann, and collaterally by the statutes ' 
which have been passed, from time to time, respecting Fish 
in general. 

The size and local situation of this market might have 
been neither inconvenient, nor very inadequate to the ex- 
isting population of the Metropolis in 1G1)9, when the Act 
of William III. was passod. Marylebone, Knightsbridge, 
Chelsea, Tambeth, Islington, and many other connected ■ 
parts of our present toWn, were then outlying and distinct 
villages in its vicinity.^ .The inhabited space of the Metro- 
polis an^^ts population wer^' such, at that period, as to 
bear no ^mparison with their present accumulated mag- 
nitude ; the new houses that are now within the bills of 
mortality, and those immediately adjoining to and con- 
nected with them, covering an additional space of seve- 
ral miles of ground, which did formerly contain hamlets 
and townships in the neighbourhood of London, but are 
now^ become united and integral* parts of the Metropolis, 
and accommodate a great portion of its poj)ulalion. 

In less than half a century, hojvever, from the passing 
of the Act of tht‘ lOlh of •William fll. the inadequacy 
and inconvenience of Billingsgate market were generally felt 
and acknowledged ; and in J 749 a similar Act (22d Geo. 

II. cap. 49.) was passed for making a free Market for 
the Sale of lo’sh in the City of Westminster.’^ In sixty-ferur 
years whif^Ii have elapsed since the passing of that *Act, 
the populatiim of Westminster and its connected vicniity 
is become above three times what it was in 1749; yet no 
benefit whatever has been derived to that immense aggre- 
gate of population, from the Act of George II. By 
what circunvstances the execution of it has been so long 
deferred, it may be unnecessary at present to inquirej 
,except with a view to' avoid any further delay from causes 
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similar to those which have hitherto impeded the execu- 
tion of the Act ; among which probably the most import- 
ant may have been, that the commissioners appointed to 
carry the Act into eficct, had nof taken any warm or pe- 
culiar interest in its success. 

The obvious result of what has been above stated seems 
to be, that the measures to be adopted for better supply- 
ing the metropolis with Fish, 'must commence with the 
•improvement of our wholesale Fish markets, — to be ob- 
tained by an enlargement of tlu' presr-nt market of Billings- 
gate, and l'‘y carrjing into exenitMn the Act of the 22nd 
of Ceorge the 8ec(md ; in Qi-riei’ to which, the appointment 
of ne\v commissiouers in the room oF those named in the 
Act (who are all since deceased) will be a primary and 
essential step. In this appointment, it may be material to 
consider, wlu’iher one of the qualifications for an acting 
commissioner, shall not be the loan, at lawful interest, of 
a certain sum ('f money For tlie purposes of the Act; the 
principal and intcrCvSt of wdiich may b(' endangered by the 
neglect and inattention of the commissioner to the import- 
ant objects oF his inist.^ 

AiKUl’cr inipedlment arises From this circumstance ; — • 
that some of the lishcriueii Ireqiiciuing the Billingsgate 
market cannot venture to bring up so large a quantity of shoal 
fish as they iniglit obtain, while there arc so many circum- 
stances existing to render the sale of it clfifRcult and uncer- 
tain* In order to remove this impediment, it may be ex- 
pedient to assure to tlie fishermen a certainty of sale, to a 
limited amount and at a low price, as to such Fish as 
might be the object of purchase to the middle and lower 
ranks of society, and might be preserved by salt or vii;e- 
gar as a store for the manufacturing class and others. 
The extent of purchase and of expense might be ascer- 
tained ; and from the effect of the experiment recently 
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and successfully tried by the Committee foi: the Relief o#* 
th(^Jt manufacturing and laboring Poor, it appears that it 
need not be a matter of cither cost or uncertainty. 

A third difficulty, as 40 the general supply of Fish in 
the metropolis, attends tiif distribution and retail of it; 
a difficulty that is aggr4vatcd by the local situation ofBII- 
lingsgate market. For it will be obvious, that the cost and 
labor of the poor basket. woman, who can afford to buy 
only a small lot'^of fisli, mifct be greatly increased, by her 
being obliged personally to attend at Billingsgate between 
three and six o’clock the morning on account of her 
little purchase, and to rctury with it several miles on her 
head, before she can begin her sale ; and it will'^)e equally 
obvious that this cost and labor must be paid with some 
addition by the consumer. This evil woTild be in a great 
measure done away by llic establishment of a Fish-market 
in Westminster ; which would, at the same time, partly 
obviate another difiiculty occasioned by what has been 
alrendy noticed, the basket women giving up the sale of 
>'ish as soon as the y are able to deal in fruit, which they 
can purchase at a more central aii^d convenient 7 na 7 ''kct ; a 
difficulty which would no loivger exist w^icn a Westminster 
lush Market was opened in a spot, equally convenient with 
thaf for Iriiit and \egetables at Covent Garden ; or if it 
did continue to (exist in any degree, would be wholly re- 
moved by othei; persons being induced to enter into the 
.^ame business. 

A fourth obstacle to the icto of Fish in the mctrdj^olis 
is the unccrtaintij of its price, and the perfect ignorance 
in which we arc kept as to the daihj miale of tlie supply, 
rile housekeeper, who is going to market, knows pretty 
Correctly wdiat w’ill be the price of mutton, beef, bread, 
cliccsc, butter, milk, and almost every other article of sub- 
Sristoicc ; but has no mc^s of guessing whether Fisli will 



\nat morliing be twb-petice or two shillings a pound. She* 
knows that the butcher and the baker are obliged to govern 
their prices by a general standard ; but she supposes that it 
may in a great measure depend oj^^he pleasure of the fish- 
mongers, at what price they wilf serve her ; and tlius Fisl> 
becomes in a great degree a prohibited article in London, 
and is confined to the tables of the rich and luxurious ; 
and that which might be very cheap and plentiful, and a 
^n-ivcrsal benefit to all, is excluded from the domestic ar- 
rangement 9f the great mass of its 'Inhabitants. This, in 
its efiects, is injurious to the fishmop^ers, as well as to the 
public ; r^ucing their trade ,to a tenth part of what it 
might be ; for at times, when there is even a glut of fish, 
there is no mode of diftusing the information, or of increas- 
ing the means of sale ; nor is there any reasonable ground 
to confide in, that what may be offered for sale, is not the 
stale fish of a former day. The most obvious remedy for 
this inconvenience seems to be, the giving notice every 
morning throughout the nVetropolis, of the state and prices 
of the Fish-market ; so as to enable every housekeeper to 
judge, how fiir it will be economical and desirable on that 
day, to derive a part or the whole of their family meal, 
from the morning’s supply of the market. ^ 

Another measure might be adopted, to attract the atten- 
tion of prudent families more to tlic extent of supply, and 
the relative cheapness of the day ^ and thiU would be by 
inducing some of the dealers to allix in their -_hops the 
daily prices of their Fisli for sale ; as has been recently 
done by a fislunongcr in Lower Brook Street, who has 
c derived a considerable degree of custom from that circum- 
stance. Tile prices of Fish in the metropolis were in- 
fcleed formerly regulated by tables of prices, fixed by Ilis 
JiMajcsty in Council, which the dealers in Fish were not 
to excetid : ajid there exists J ia Allteiis a laws 
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* ^hicli is noticed by Athenjcus (and a similar regulation 
existed in Venice) that fishmongers should have^iablcs in 
their shops, inscribed with the price of their Fish ; and 
that they should be subject to imprisonment, if they took 
less than the affixed price/ This is mentioned, not \vith an 
idea of proposing such a law, but merely of suggesting 
whether it may not be expedient, to cndeavoflr to engage 
some of the fishmongers* to fix and announce in their shops 
their prices, for the benefit of themselves and others. , 
How far, in addition to these and any other measures to 
be adopted for removing the present impediments and ob- 
stacles to the supply of tlie^ metropolis, it woyld be expe- 
dient to take any other mcims, by rewards or otherwise, to 
J(}rec Ihe supply beyond its natural course, may be very 
doubtful ; not only, because the effects of bounties appear 
in many cases to be imccrtain and equivocal, but that in 
<‘very instance where the industry and cupidity of man arc 
operating in any speculation or trade, the true policy is to 
leave him as free as may be, honcslhj to profit by his own 
exertions ; removing at the same time, as far as is practi- 
cable, every artificial and natuaal obstruction which may 
check or impede his course. * 

The benefits to. accrue from the removal of tlie present 
obstacles to a more general use of Fish in this country, 
may be classed under the heads of food, accurATirjN, 
,:^URSLRV FOR*SEA?ai:N, AND INC RJ- ASE OF T RADE.— The 
greater part of Norway derives five-sixths of its food from 
Fisheries, without which its population cuulc^ not exist. It 
is not desired, nor may it ever be expedient or necessary, 
to earry the use of Fish to even a third of ihat comparative 
amount. But \i one fourth only of the subsistence of this 
country were derived from Fish (the other iHree pafts 
being chiefly composed of corn, meat, and potatoes) and 
ai> equal quantity were exported in exchange for the wh^at, 
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riu', and other ^)roducc of foreign countrits, it would nqt^ 
only provide for an additional population of above fonr 
millions, but would supply the wliole of the inhabitants of 
Great Briiain, with more nutritive and palatable diet than 
they now enjoy ; as the saving ip butcher’s meat by the 
middle ebasses might allow a greater, proportion of it for 
the poor, instead of their present scajity and too general 
diet of bread, water, and tea. 

The extension of our Fisheries ‘would, at the same time, 

!r afford employment for a numerous class oPcourageous and 
adventurous individuals ; who an^ too volatile to fix in any 
settled and steady course of hfbor at home, and are not 
disposed to engage in hmg and distant voyages abroad. To 
them, the brief adventures of a fishing boat, and the lot- 
tery and uncertain profits which it olfers, so congenial 
to many minds, would be very acceptable ; particularly 
to boys of spirit and liardiliood, w'ho arc loo generally 
bred up in vicious courses, and do now irrake the noxious 
and offensive part of our pof>ulali()n. At the same time it 
would })rovide great and unfiiiling nurseries for our navy, 
— riiL ireLWARK, tiii* ojaENcr:, and the ci.ury, or 

THE UNITLO KJNcf)OM. ‘ 

The benefit of this addition to our ejeport trade, in ex- 
change lor the produce of other countries, it may be un- 
necessary to expatiate upim ; sufl'ering as we have been for 
nwy years jvast by tlu' drainage ot millions of bullion, 
iinmially remitted to foreign slates, as the price'^’of our 
dally subsistence, d’hey ihorelorc conclude ilicir Report 
l)y observing, that it is by no means in their coutemplalion 
to Interfere with any personal profit or pretensions; except 
so far as artifice or eonspiraev, (f either oj them should he 
found U) twist, may be m‘cessarily aflccted, and occasion- 
ally checked, by the general measures of tlie Association. 
T’hey trust, however, that iuiy suspicions of undue artific<? 
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■ 9 r conspiracy m\l be found groundless and that all Ae 
i^'sired advantages of the Fish Association ma^ be ob- 
tained for the public, w ithout prejudice to any individuals j 
especially as the increase of quantity which might be sold 
by the fishmongers, if /ish were imiversaUy adopted as 
part of our daily food, would more than compensate for 
any reduction of priee. They are anxious, therefore, to turn 
the attention of their ccumtrymen to the expediency of con- 
verting the surrounding f)cean Into a mine of wealth, and a 
source of plertiy ; ‘ilie persons employed in it deriving| 
abundant profit, \VljLhout any other expense but labor j 
not like the husbandman^ ^however excellent, useful, and 
honorable his occupation may be) waiting for the distant 
and uncertain produce of the land which he has cultivated, 
and of the seed which he has sown ; blit reaping an un- 
failing and inexhaustible harvest without cost or toih. 


March 10, 
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GIU'.AT AND IJIELAND. 


bV 

( ILIRLES hUTLKR- KSQ. 
or LINCOLN S INN. 


'M' look upon iijv Kuumu Liitliolic lircthron U8 fellow subjects, and fellow 
' Cliii^tians, b(lio\(is nt (lie Oo<i, and puituers in tUc Mune redemption* 
Spo<!iilati>(Mlil]eu‘iK‘.'>. Ill soiiii |KMUt> of failh, witli me, are of no account: 
“ They and I lia\t but tuie - th# ieligy>n of Chiistianity. Therefore, 

'' as eliiidreii of llie .same latlici,- tiavelkrs in the samc|Qad,— and seekers 

of the .same .'KiUatJoii^ wJiy not love vach other a> brothers.* It is no purt of 
“ Piolestanlism it) pj'oseeiite Calb.ilios , and without jii.stice to the CatholicSi 
“ theie tan bo no sectfiit\ foi the Prote>lant Ej>tAblishmcnt ; as a friend, there- 
fore, to the pLiiniyuucy of this Lstablislinient, to the prosperity of the 
Countiy, aiul«lht justice due to my CathoUc riulhn n, I shall cheei fully give 

my^jte, that the Jtill be committed.” FKtiact of the IJishdl) of KHlala's * 

Speech in the House ot Loids, i:itb of ]MarcIi^793, on the 
Hdl for the Relief of His IMajestj’s Roman Catholic Subjects. 
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ADDRESS 


TO Till; / 

PROTESTANTS OF GIIEA^F BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Tn the last Sessions of ParliciiuciU, the* House of Com- 
mons came to a Rcselutionj that ‘‘ the House would, 
early in tlic ntxt Session, take iiRo its jnost serious consi- 
deration the I.aws afl'ectiiig His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, '?vith a \lc\v to 
such final, conciliatory adjuvStment, as might be conducive 
to the peace of the Ihiitcd Kingdom, stal>ility of the 
Protcstair Establishment, and the general satislaciiun and 
concord of all classes of Ilis Majesty’s subjects.” 

Encouraged by this Resolution, the Roman Caiholies of 
England and Ireland intend presenting immediately sepa- 
rate Petitions to each House of Parliament, for a repeal 
of the^nal and disabling Statutes, which still remain in 
force against them.” 
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. lu the mean time, they observe with great concern and 
. surprise, that attempts are made to prejudice "the Leg^- 
laturc against their application. Many erroneous, artful, 
and inflammatory publications of this tendency, have been 
actively and extensively circulated. The charjges brought 
in them against the Roman Catholics, are of the most 
serious nature. The object of this Address to you, is to 
answer th<^e charges,* and to state to you, succinctly, the 
grounds of the intended application of the English Roman 
Catholics to *the Legislature for relief. The greatest paft 
of what is intendetl to be said in the Address will apply, in 
great measure, as muck ^o the situation of the Irish and 
Scottish, as to the situation of the Isnglish Roman Catho- 
lics ; but as the jjcnal codes of Ireland, and England, in 
respect to Roman Catholics, arc very different, it has been 
thought advisable to coniine the present Addreslj to the 
case of the English Roman Catholics only. 

• 1 . 

It is generally represented in the publications of which 
wc complain, that the l'higlish»Rom^an Catholics labor under 
no real grievances ; anti that, if all the i^maining penal 
laws against tham were repealed, the number of those,, 'who 
woidd be really benejiled by the repeal, xeoidd be too in- 
significant to make their relief an object of Legislative 
concern. * _ 

Isut this representation is altogether erroneous — the , 
Ejiglish Catholics labor under many severe penalties and 
disabilities: their whole body is affected by them, and 
would be essentially benefited by their removal. 

Jst. By the 13th Charles 2d, commonly called the 
Corporation Act, their whole body is ^eluded from offices 
in cities and corporations. 

• 2d. By the 25th Charles 2d, commonly called the Test 
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Act, their whole rbocly is excluded from civil and military 
offices. 

How injurious these Acts are, both to ’the public and 
to thediidividuals on whoiii they operate, appeared in 1795j 
in which year, during the then great national alarm of in- 
vasion, Lord Petre, the grandfather of the present Lord, 
having, with the express leave and encoaragement of Go- 
vernment, i*aiscd, equipped, and trained, at his own ex- 
pense, a corps of 250 nieii for His Majesty’s service, re- 
quested that his son might be appointed to the command 
of them. His son’s religion was objected, his appoint- 
ment was refused, and another j'crson was appointed to 
the command of tlie corps. cannot but feel how 

such a conduct tended to discourage the Catholics from 
exertions of zeal and loyalty. But the npble family had 
too much real love of their country to recede from her 
service, even under these circumstances. Ills Lordship 
delivered over the corps, completely cquij:pcd and com- 
pletely trained, into the hands of Governmeur, and his son 
served in the ranks. Surely you cannot think that laws, 
which thus tend to alienate the hearts, and paralyze the 
exertions of those who,‘ in the hour of danger, thus wished 
to serve their country, arc either just or wise. 

3d. By the 7th and 8th of William 3d, ch. 27. Ro- 
man Catholics are liable to be prevented from voting at 
elections. 

4ih. By the 50th Car. 2d. s. 2. c. ] . Roman Catx'lolic 
Peers are prevented from filling their hereditary seats in 
Pai'liament. 

oth. By the same Statute, Roman Catholics are pre- 
ventM froni sitting in the House of Commons. 

(ith. By several Statutes, Roman Catholics arc disabled 
from presenting tolfevowsons, a legal incident of property<» 
wjych tlie law allows even to the Jew. 
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7th. Though a considerable proportion of His Majesfj^'^s 
Aeets and armies is Roman Catholic, not only jid provU 
i’on is made for the religious comforts and duties of Ro- 
man Catholic soldiers and sailors, but, by^the Articles of 
War, they arc liable to ^ the very heaviest pains and penal- 
ties for refusing to jpin in those acts of outward conformity, 
to the religious rites -of the Established Church, which a Ro- 
man Catholic considers {o amount to a dereliction of his faith* 
By the Articles of War/ sect. 1. a soldier absenting .him* 
self from diviiu^ serricc and sermon, is liable, for the first 
offence, to forfeit ciic shilling ; and for the second, and 
every other offence, to foj-feit one shilling, and to be put 
in irons. By the same Articles, sect. 2. art. 5. “ If he 
shall disobey any lawful command of his superior’^ (and, 
of course, if he shall disobey any hwvfful commands ol' 
his superior Officer to attend divine service and sermon) 
“ he shall suffer death, or such other punishment as by, 
a General Court-Martial shall be awarded.’* 

In the last Parliament, it wa^ shown, that a meritorious 
private, for refusing (which he did in the most respectful 
manner) to attend divine service and sermon according to 
• the rites of the Established* Church, \tas confined nine days 
in a dung('on on bread and water. 

The Roman Catholics acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
virtual suspension of these laWvS, in consequence of the 
Orders recently issued by llis Royal Highness the present 
. Comii^mder in Chief, and the facilities which they afford 
for enabling the Roman Catholic soldiers to atteilfl their 
o\\ n religious worship ; but they beg leave to observe, 
that these humane regulations still want the firm sanction 
of law, and therefore, to a certain extent, are still pre- 
carious : and are not always attended to. 

8th. In common with the rest of His l^Iajesty’s Subjects, 
the Roman Catholics contribute to the religious establish- 
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mfiit of the country ; they have also to support their own 
religious functionaries; and thus have a double rellglouf 
establishment to defray. Of this, however, they do not 
complain; but. they think it a serious grievance that 
their own religious endowments ar(?, not legalized like those 
of the ProtCvStant Dissenters. 

In hospitals, workhouses, and other pul)lic institutions, 
the attendance of the Ministers of. their own communion 
IS sometimes denied to the poor* of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, and the clilldren oi the Jiomail Catholic poor 
are sometimes forced into Protcstan| ^vschools under tlie 
eyes of their parents, « 


II. 

Such, fellow subjects, Ls the parlleular operation of the 
principal laws still remaining in foice against your English 
Catholic brethren. — The i^encral of them is, to 

depress every member of tlie body below his legitimate 
level in society. 

Even in the very lowest order of the community, some 
situations conferring coii;for<, emolument, or distinction, 
are open to jhc iiidividiinls of that class, and in proportion* 
as the several classes of society rise into, importance, these 
•situations arc multiplied. From all of them, the law 
excludes the English Catholic. This eficctnally places 
him below his Protestant brethren of tlie snme class, and 
makes the whole bode, in the estimation of the conftnunity, 
a depressed and insulated, cast. 

d'his, the Roman ('at holies severely fe(‘l ; but it is not 
by its substantial eHects alone that they feci their depres- 
sioTi, Some avenues of wealth arc still open to them — 
3ion^ to honors or distinctions. Thus, thousands (T those 
possibilities, the prospect and hope of which constitute a 
large proportion cf the gcmcral stock of huiiiaft happi- 
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ness, are peremptorily denied to the Roman. Catholics. 
hoj^e of provision, of preferment, of honors, or^ignity, 
ch6ers their souls or excites their exertions, A Roman 
Catholic scarce steps into life when he is madg to feel that 
nothing which confers them is open to him ; and however 
successful his career may fiavc been, it seldom happens that 
his success has not been, on more than one occasion, 
cither lessened or retarded by the circumstance of his. 
having been a Roman Catholic. 

Here then, ouv Protestant countrymen arc called upon 
to place themselves ii\ d\ir situation ; and to reflect, what 
their own feelings woufd be, if, from a conscientious ad-? 
herence to their religious principles, they belonged to a 
class thus legally degraded. How oltcn would they sub- 
stantially feel the effects of this dcgradati^5n? How many 
of their hopes would it destroy ? How many of ttuar 
projects would it ruin r Simply, a Petition to the Legislature 
from any portion of Ills Majesty’s subjects, for the i*emoval 
of such a woe, is entitled to ilie. sympathy and aid of every 
other portion of the community. 


III. • . 

We arc sometimes told, that hoxcever the repeal of the 
laxvs complained of Inj the Itoman Catholics zconltl bene^ 
fit Ihcnu ^^conld confer no real benefit on the State ; 
and that, as no ^alteration of law should take place, un- 
less it promotes the general welfare of the State, the“ laws' 
complained of should reiiraiii in force. ^ 

But we beg leave to submit to the consideration of our 
countrymen, that the whole kingdom would be essen- 
tially served by the repeal of the penal laws remaining in 
force against His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. On 
this head, the writer pf tliese pages requests your partiedfar 
attention. 


•yoL. 1. 
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^ Two-thirds the population of Ireland, and no in- 
considerable proportion of the population of England, 
composed of RL'iiian Catholics, It i^obvious that tne 
feelings of this large proportion of the community are 
wounded, in the higliest degree, by the penal and disabling 
laws to which they are subject ; and that they consider 
themselves highly injured, insulted, and degraded by them. 
Now, must it not be beneficial to the State, that this ex- 
tensive feeling of insult, injury, and degradation, should 
Be healed ? Do not wisdom and souiul policy make it the 
interest of the State, that every circumstance which leads 
this injured, insulted, and degraded, but numerous, portion 
of the community, to think that any new order of things 
must end their injury, insult, and degradation, and is, 
therefore, desirable, should be removed as soon as possible? 
S’a^'ely the removal of it must be as advantageous to the 
State, as it will be advantageous and gratifying to the per- 
sons indivielually benefited by it. 

But this Is not the only circumstance, which would make 
the repeal of the penal laws a general benefit to the State. 
Again we request )'ou to consider the immense number of 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, and the great pro- 
portion which it bears to the rest of the community. What 
a proportion of genius, of talent, of energy, of every thing 
else, by which individuals arc enabled to distinguish them- 
selves, and benefit and elevate tlieir country, must fall to 
'their share! — But all this, for the ]n*csent, is to you, 
in c^nscquencc of ilie penal codes, h ihc subti*aclion of 
this prodigious mass of probable gi uius, talent, and wis- 
dom, from the geni‘ral slock, no detilmeJU to the State? 
Surely it is a national loss. Jluis, while the penal code 
harasses the individual object of its iniliclion, it contracts 
aifd paralyzes, to an amazing degree, the strength, powers, 
and energies of tlit. whole community. 
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IV. 

It is alleged, the Homan Catholics of' this hing^ 
dom enjoy the most full and liberal 'Iteration ; and 
that Toleration is the utmost favor ^ to vchich any, non^ 
conformist to the religion^ established by laze, can reason^ 
ablff aspire* 

To this, we beg leave to answer, that Toleration, 
rightly understood, is all \ve ask for by our Petition. 'Biit 
what is toleratictn, when the word is rightly understood ? 
If, after a GoverniiS^eiit has adopted a particular religion, 
decreed its mode of worsh^D be observed in its churches,, 
and provided for its functionaries, from the funds of the 
State, it leaves the non-conformist in complete possession 
of all his civil rights and liberties, tlie non*conformist 
enjoys a full and complete Toleration, But wheift!!Ver 
the Government of a country represses other forms of 
religion, by subjecting those who profess them, to any 
deprivation or abridgment ofkivil right or liberty, tole-^ 
ration is at an end, and persecution begins. 

This is too plain a position tp admit of contradiction : 
the only question, theref(n*c, is, Wfictlicr thg pains and 
penalties to which die Roman Catholics are still subject by 
tlie laws in force against them, deprive them of any civil 
right or liberty? ^ 

To meet thii^ que.srion fully, I sliall consider how far 
the evaporation Act, wliich excludes us from Corporations, 
and the 'IVst Act, whieli excludes us from Civil a^d Mi- 
litr.ry offices, can be justly said to deprive us of a civil 
riglit. 1 prefer placing the questirm on these Acts, be- 
cause, by their own confession, it is the strongest hold of 
our adversaries, and because, in the discussion of^^hat 
question, thus projj>ounded, I shall advocate the cause of 
the Protestant Dissenters as much as our own. 
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^pur commoi> adversaries contend, that the exclusion 
of Non-conformists, by the Test and Corporation Acts, 
from honorable and lucrative oflices, is hot a punishment, 
and therefore iiivnot intolerance. 

But before the enactment of those statutes, were not 
all the subjects of this realm equaUy eligible, by the 
common law of the land, to every honorable and every 
lucrative office which the State could confer? Is not 
eligibility to office a civil right ? Docs it not, therefore, 
necessarily follow, that every vStatutc whicii deprived non- 
conformists of their right or eligiWlity to office, de- 
prived them of a civil right,, and was therefore penal ? 
If Roman Catholics had been in possession of these 
offices, and deprived of them in consequence of their 
adherence to their religion by the statutes in question; 
sonic' persons might have contended for the wisdom of 
the statutes, bur none could have contended, that they 
were not highly penal. But whatever diflercncc there 
may be in the degree of penal infliction, there is none 
in the penal quality of those statutes, which deprive 
persons of offices, and those which deprive them of their 
prior legaheligihility’' to them/ The right of possessing 
an office, the riglit of succeeding to ,it, and the right 
of eligibility to It, are equally civil rights. I'here Is no 
difterence in this respect between oflices and landed pro- 
perty — the right to posseSvS an estate, to ‘‘succeed to it, 
and to acquire if, lu'o equally civil rights. The^ justice 
or policy of these laws is not now under our consider- 
ation — the simple question before us is, Whether eligi- 
bility to offices and election into corporations, were not 
by the common law the civil right of every Englishman, 
an^ whether his being deprived of if was not a penal 
infliction ? It is impossible to deny it. This infliction 
reaches every descriptioj^ of non-conformists to .the 
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Established Church ; their religion, therefore, is not td 
r&ted — is persecuted. On the policy, the justice, or 
degree of that persecution, there may bca^ifFerence of 
opinion ; but that, in some degree at least; it is a perse- 
cution, it seems impossible to deny. Thus we seem to 
arrive at this unquestionable conclusion, that, in point of 
fact, all non-conformists arc persecuted. The difference 
between Roman Catholics and other non-conformists is, 
that Roman Catholics are subject to pains and disabili- 
ties which do not affect any other description of non- 
conformists. The ^oman Catholics, therefore, are the 
most persecuted of all. * ^ 

Here then we close with our adversaries; we seek not 
to interfere with the Established Church, with her hierarchy, 
with her endowments, with her tythes, with any thin^Ise 
that contributes to her honor, her comfort, or her security. 
Give us but tolenitlon in the true sense of that much-abused 
word, and we claim no more. JBy the oath prescribed to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, by the 33d of his present 
Majesty, the Roman Catliolic swears — “ Tliat he will defend, 
to the utmost of his powcty the fiettlepient and arrangement 
of property in that country, as established by i+ie laws now 
in being ; and he thereby disclaims, disavows, and solemnly 
abjures any intention to subvert the present Church establish- 
ment, for thejmrposc of substituting a Catholic CvStablish- 
ment its steatl ; and he solemnly swears, that he will not 
exercise any privilege to which he is or may be entiled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant religion, and Protestant 
government in that kingdom.’^ 

V. 

But it is suggested, that though it should he conceded^ 
that all other iion-coiijormists to the Church of England^ 
ought to he admitted to a free and coiiqdcte tolcraliofiy ike 
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%man CalhoUcs should he excluded from it 07 i account of 
their acknoxclcdgn^eni of the Supremacij of the Pope. 

This aclmi:^ of a very easy answer. The Roman Catho- 
lics certainly acknowledge the^ spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope : but they deny his tempoj*al authority. They ac- 
knowledge no right, either in the Pope, or in any Council, 
to interfere in any manner in temporal concerns, or to inter- 
fere, by any mode of temporal power, in conoerns of a spi- 
ritual nature. By the oath prescribed to the English Ro- 
man Catholics, by tlte '3 1st of his present Majesty, we swear, 
that we do not believe that the Pope ert Rome, or any other 
foreign prince, prelate, slate,'of potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superio- 
rity or pre-emiivmcc, directly or indirectly, within the 
realm.’’ 

The Irivsh and Scotch Roman Catholic subjects of his 
Majesty take a similar oath. The answers given by the 
foi(|ign universities *to the .questions proposed to them by 
the direction of Mr. Pitt, the doctrines laid down in all our 
Catechisms, and other standard books of authority, express 
the same belief. In, the Oath piken by the Irish Roman 
Catholics, fiicy swTar, that it is not an article of the Ca- 
tholic faith, and that they arc not thereby bound to believe 
or profess, that the Pope is infallible 3 or that they are 
bound to obey any order, in its own nature immoral, though 
tbn JVvpc or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct 
such ap order ; but tliat, on the contrary, they hold it sinful 
in them to pay any regard to such an order.” 

It is said, that tJie Popes on several occasions have claimed 
and exercised the right of temporal powder. We acknow- 
ledge it, and we lament it. But the fact is of little conse- 
quence ; no Roman C;itholic now believes, that either Pope 
or Council, or both i'opc and Council acting together, have 
or ought to have any right to interfere by any form' or 
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•mode, either of temporal or spiritual pow^r, in civil c6%> 
ce/ns j or to interfere by any form or mode of temporal 
power, in spiritual concerns. This the Irish, J^ottish, and 
English Roman Catholics have sworn, anctm^ffey act up to 
their oaths. • ' 


VL 

I proceed another charge : — It is asserted to ht a tenet 
of our faithj or^ at leasts a received opinion among 
that the Pope or the Church has a right to absolve suljects 
from their allegiance io their Sovereign. 

But this doctrine has bem/nost solemnly abjured by us, 
in the oaths which we have taken to Government. It is 
disclaimed by the opinions of the foreign universities ; and 
Pope Pius the Vlth proscribed it, by his rescript of the I7th 
of June 1791- 


VIL 

The same may be said of the charge brought agaWst 
nsy of holding it lauful to kill anp Sovereign or any private 
person under iwcommunicaikm. ,1'his doctrine is also dis« 
claimed by us, in our oaths' as ^Sinchristian anci impious;*^- 
it is disclaimed in. terms, equally strong, in the answers of 
idreign universities ; and Pope' Pius the Vlth, in his 
rescript of 1791, solemnly declares such a murder to be 
a lion id and detestable crime/’ 

Vllh 

The same answer may also be given to the charge, of 
its being a tou t of oar Church, that it is Uncjul to break 
taiih xrith heretics. In our oaths, we disclaim that doctrine 
also, “ as impious and unchristian/’ and the terms in which 
it is disclaimed in the answers of the foreign universities* 
are c'qually strong. But, without entering further on the 
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Object of this charge, we make this solemn appeal upon it, 
to the feelings and common sense of every reader of these 
pages : — Does not the single circumstance of our being, 
after the lapst ' jf two hundred years, petitioners to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the penal and disabling laws to 
which we are subject, in consequence of our not taking 
oaths, the taking of which would, at once, have delivered 
us front all these penalties and disabilities, prove, beyond 
a)l exception and argument, that we do not believe the 
existence of any power which can dispense with the obliga- 
tion of an oath ? On this head, I beg' leave to add my own 
testimony — having, in almo^j: every stage of life, lived in 
habits of acquaintance or intimacy with all descriptions of 
Roman Catholics ; the young, the old, the literate, the illite- 
rate, foreigners and natives, ecclesiastic and secular, I never 
kiftrw one who did not hear the charge in question with 
indignation, and treat it as an execrable calumny. 

But it is said, that the Council of Lateran assumed a 
r^ht to temporal power, and that the Council of Constance 
authorised tlie violation of the safe-conduct granted to John 
Huss. Both those facts ore positively denied by the Roman 
Catholics. , This is ' not a place for discussing the point-— 
but, what docs it signify ? — If the Council of Lateran 
rlaimcd for the Pope, or itself, a right to temporal power, 
it did wrong •, if the Council of Constance authorised the 
violation of tlic safe-conduct, it did infamously, and there’s 
a^iTehd on’t. 

IX. 

Having had frequent occasion to mention in these pages 
the am^wers of the Foreign Universities to certahi questions 
proposed to them by the direction of Mr. Pitt., the reader 
will probably wish to be better informed of the circum- 
stances attending the transaction. 
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la the year 1788, the Committee of the English C^o- 
jlics waited on Mr. Pitt, respecting their application for a 
repeal of the Penal Laws. He requested t^be furnished 
with authentic evr\'nce of the opinions aSme Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy, and the Roman Catholic Universities abroad, 

on the existenco and extent of the Pope’s dispensing 
power.” Three qfucstions were accordingly framed, and 
submitted fo his approbation. As soon as it was obtained, 
they were sent to the ifniversitics of Paris, Louvain, Alcala, 
Douay, SalanVanca, .and Valladolid, for their opinions, — 
The questions proposed to them were — 

1. Has the Pope, or# Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, whatsoever, within 
the realm of England ? 

2. Can tlie Pope, or Cardinals, or anybody of«riT?Ti, or 

any individual of the Chuich of Rome, absolve or dispense 
with his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
upon any pretext whatsoever ? ♦ 

3 . Is there any principle in the tenets of the Catholic 
Faith, by which Catholics ar^ jusiified in not keeping faith 
with heretics, or other* persons dilFering l^rom them in 
religious opinicuis, in any transaction, cither of a public 
or a private nature ? 

The Universities answered unanimously — 

1 . That \he Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
individual of the Church of Rome, has not^u]^ civil 

authority, power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence vfliatsoever, 
within the realm of England. 

2. That the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of Rome, cannot absolve 
or dispense with his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, upon any pretext whatsoever. 

3. That there is no principle in the tenets of the Catho* 
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llc i^alth, by wlvch Catholics are justified in not keeping 
faith with heretics, or other persons differing from thenv 
in religious (^pinions, in any transactions, either of a public 
or a private inihc : r • 

Nothing can be more explicit than the answers of the 
foreign universities — some ot them express perfect wonder, 
that such questions should be proposed to them by a Nation 
that glories in Iic'r learning and discernment. 

soon as the opinions of the Foreign Universities 
were received, tliey wore transmitted to Mr. Pitt. But the 
Roman Catholics wish it to he nr^'-t dKrinetly understood, 
that it was lor ///.s saiisl';i( tioii, lhelrs\ that these opinions 
were taken. i\ssiirediy, llis .Majestv^s Rcmian Catholic 
subjects did no! wnnt the wisdom oi' l'\)reign Universities 
fo inform them, that Ilis Majesty is the lawful sovereign of 
all ITTs" ’Rcunan Catholic s\ibj(‘Cts, and that by every divine 
and human law, his Roman Catholic subjects owe him true* 
dutiful, aedve, and unreserved ailegiaiice. 

The originals of tlv'se questions and of the answ^ers to 
them, with the notarial autlK iiiicaiions of them, have been 
produced in th^‘ House of,, Commons by Sir John Cox 
Hippisley. They are ih the cifttolly of the writer of these 
pages, and are ojx n to the inspection of every person who 
wishes to inspect them, 

X. 

ft is also objected to the Roman Catholics,® that it Is ^/s 
artittiTof thdv faith ^ (Ug at lead^ that they amsidcr it\o be 
laufuly tij pcrscruft Jicrclics Jar their rcUfious ojxinions. 
All this dte Roman Catholics most explicitly deny, and 
they consider it is completely denied in the solemn dis- 
claimers made by them in all their oaths, of the direct or 
indirect right of the Pope or the Church to temporal 
power; as, without temporal power, persecution cannot 
subsist.. \ 
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‘They admit that many persons of their communion bdjh. 
ecclesiastic and secular, have, at different times, bestn guilty 
of the . crime of religious persecution ; but jhty blame 
the conduct of those persons, as scvcrelyfi!^ it is blamed 
by their Protestant brethycn. 

They also plead a tremendous set-off. The massacre of 
Paris, on St. Barthdlomew’s day, was most horrid j but it 
bad been pr^^ceded by the atrocities, full as horrid, of the 
Anabaptist Protestants at Munster. To the burnings^ in 
the reign of Queen Mary the Roman Catholics oppose die 
executions of Pricsi^i in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the three first Princes ^f the Mouse of Stuart : they 
apprehend, that more cannot be said against the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, than against the deprivation of 
two thousand Presbyterian Ministers of their livings, by 
the Act of Uniformity. They also bring into ac«*jtnTr, 
Oates’ plot ; tlie sentence of death passed on Servetus for 
errors against the 'rrinity, through the iiiHucnce of Calvin, 
his execution, and the justification of it by tw^o of the 
principal pillars of the Reformed Church, Melancthon and 
Beza. Between these enormities it is not easy to strike a 
balance. But (he Roiiufn 'I'atholics may justly ask, by 
what principle of. justice, or by what fair course of reason- 
ing, the Protestant is aiilhoriscd to ascribe the instances of 
persecution, which he proves on Roman Catholics, to a 
principle of ilie Roman Catholic Creed, unless he allows 
at thT' same time, that the instances of pcrsccutioff wfiicIT' 
the Catholic proves in the Protestant Church, ar^ equal'/ 
attributable to some principle of the Protestant Creed. 
“ Brother, brother (s;iy two known characters on 'the stage) 
wc have both been in the wrong.” — Let us learn wisdom 
from them ; let us no more upbraid one another with our 
comifion failings ; let us forget and forgive, bury all past 
animosities in oblivion, shake hands and be friends. This 
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is'&e only rational mode of closing this — ^by far the most 
disgusting and disgraceful of all our controversies. / 
V. 

XL 

Another charge is brought agairvst us by our adversaries, 
in consequence of the Doctrines imputed to us respecting 
Sacerdotal Absolution. We are said to believe that the 
mere absolution of a Priest, without any thing, on our part, 
is ^ full remission of sin. la answer to this, we shall only 
transcribe the following passage from the Book of Prayers, 
for the use of Catholics, serving in &'cts and armies ; — 
“You know, from the Cate»di*^sm you have learnt, and 
the Books of Catholic instruction you have read, that the 
absolution of a Priest can be of no benefit to you, unless 
you be duly disposed to a reconciliation with your offended 
Go3"i/y true faith, by a sincere sorrow for all your sins, by 
a firm resolution never to commit them again, and by a 
willingness to satisfy God and your neighbour also, as far as 
justice requires. Without those dispositions on your part, 
the act of the Priest would not be ratified in Heaven; you 
would be guilty of the p'-ofanation of the Sacrament of 
Penance, an;l provoke the indignation of the Almighty in- 
stead of obtaining his mercy.’’ 

It is not a little remarkable, that a Canon of the English 
Church, in IfiOS, enjoining the Priest in^t to make known 
to any one' what had been revealed to him, bears such a 
sinuiTuidc to the Roiiiaii Catholic doctrine on this head, 
that wliW It was produced by Sir John Cox liippisicy in 
the Hou^ of C.omniuns, Ivfr W’^ilbcrforcc interrupted him, 
by saying, that it was a C!anon, not of the English but the 
Romish Chui’ch, and expressed his astonishment when Sir 
John Ilippisley showed it to he one of the most recent 
Canons whicli had been formed for the government the 
Established Church. 
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*One of the objeclions most strongly urged against the 
Roman Catholics, is the ^e?iet irrputed that 7ione 

are sated out of their communion. 

I beg leave not to enfer into a discussion of this objec- 
tion, as It cannot be urged to us by a Protestant of the 
Established Church of England, as the Athanasian Creed 
forms a parf of her Liturgy, and he swears that our doc- 
trine of transub^stanliation is damnable ; or by a Protestant 
of the Established Chilrch of Scotland, as the Protestants 
of that Church, in Aeir Profession of Faith of 1568, say, 
that ^^out of the Church th^rc is neither life nor everlast- 
ing happiness ; ’’ or by a Protestant of the French Hugue- 
not ('hurch, as in their Catechism, on the tenth article of 
the Creed, they profess, that “ out of the Church there js-- 
nothing but death and damnation.” 


XIII. 

This leads us to observe, that passages arc often cited 
from the ^icorls if Roman Catholic writers, rehich e.vprcss^ 
that the Royiutn CathoUi^ ixli^ion Jias akcaijs been the 
same ; and (hut those ^cho satj that the morlern Roman 
Catholics df fir iii one iota fy'om their predecessors, either 
deceive ihetnselves or wish to deceive othei'S. Thc'se pas- 
sages have Ijcen cited to prove, that whatever doctrine 
any J^ope or any ecclesiastical hoily, or any wrjter. evLr 
approved authority, has maintained or sanctioned in former 
times, is universally approved of by the modern (Catholics. 
But this is a very unjust perversion of the meaning of the 
writers, from whose writings these passages, or passages of 
a similar import^ are cited. Not one of them approves of 
any act of temporal power which the Pope or any body of 
Churchmen have ever claimed in right of their spiritual 
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'character.. In the cited pa’<i?^agcs, «^thc writers mean to 
a^eitrno more Chan that the fiiith and essential discipline of 
Roman Catholics have always been what they now are. 
Btit they that the resort of the Popes, or of any 

other ecclesiastics, to temporal power, for effecting the ob- 
ject of their spiritual commission, Vas not only no part of 
the faith or essential discipline of the Church, but was dia- 
metrically opposite to its faith and discipline, I'he passa- 
ges, therefore, to which we alUicJe, can never be brought 
to«jfrove the position for which they ar<‘ quoted. To urge 
them for such a purpose, is evidently a gross perversion of 
their meaning. 

XIV/ 

I shall only notice one further objection : — '/Vie sup- 
posed inwumsitij of the distance^ hctxecen (he Creed of the 
. Established^ and the Creed of the Roman Catholic Church; 
Jrom^iihich^ it is infetTcxf that there ahcajjs imist be a 
spirit of religious discoi'd^ ami nerer a communion of 
civil rights hel:s:een the memhet's of them. — I'o this, the 
experience of^iankind gives a clear answer, — If you remove 
persecution, you remove discord. If you do not compel 
a person to enter your church, he will shake hands with 
you at the dror of it : and many years will not pass away 
belbre you will inect at the same altar. 

But, is the diffeiTiice betv.ecn the churclics really as 
great as it is generally thouglit r — d’he divine precept, that 
wc^ sho uld love our neighbour as ourst'lves, is equally 
recognised by Protc'stants and Roman Catholics. They 
are equally willing to have their conduct, on every occasion 
of life, tried by tliat golden rule. What further can 
Government requin*, on tlu^ moral code of her Mibjects ? 

In respect to tiieir religloiw, code, — All Chrbtians agree, 
first, ,;that there is one Ciod ; secondly, that lie is a Being 
oi infinite perfection ; thirdly, that he directs all tilings, by 
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hIs providence ; fourthly, ’that it is our duty to lov^ 
God, with all our hearts; fifthly, that ft. is our duty 'to 
repent of our sins; sixthly, that God pardons the' truly 
penitent ; seventhly, that there is a future st*:^ of rewards 
and punishments, where all mankind sltaiT be judged ac- 
cording to their works*; eightlily, that God sertt his Son 
into the world, to Be its saviour, the author of eternal sal- 
vation to all that obey him ; ninthly, that he is the true 
Mevssiali ; tenthly, that Vie worked miracles, suffered, died, 
and rose again, as. is related in the four gospels ; " and 
eleventhly, that he \Vill, hereafter, make a second appear- 
ance on the earth, Vaisv? all mankind from the dead, judge 
the world in righteousness^ bestow eternal life on the vir- 
tuous, and punish the workers of iniquity. 

Ill the belief of those articles, all Christians, Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Arniinians, and Socingjifif- 
a re agreed. In addition to these Articles, each ''"division 
and subdivision of Cdiristians liar, its own tenets. Now, let- 
each settle among its own iqcmbers, what are the Articles 
of belief, peculiar to them, which in their ^ol, deliberate 
judgment, they consiiler as absolutely necessary that a per- 
son should believe? to be a 'men^ber of the church of 
Christ ; let these Articles be divested of all foreign matter, 
and expressed * in perspicuous, exact, and unequivocal 
terms ; and above all, let t^ach distinction of Christians 
earnestly wisli to find an agreement between themselves 
and^ their fellow Christians: — ilie result of a discussioiU 
conducted on this plan, would most assuredly be, to con- 
vince all Christians, that the essential Articles of religious 
credence, in which there is a re'al dift’erence amongst 
Christians, are not very numerous ; and that, if the re- 
union of Christians be no more than a t^olden dream, the 
possible approximation to it is nearer, llian is generally sup- 
posed. -t 



- ' And, after all, Is the Reunibn of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, absolutely impossible ? — Bossuet, 
the glory of the Roman Catholic Church, and her ablest 
champion, tfch;;ught it was not. — ^Towards the end of the 
17th century, the Emperor Leopold, and several princes 
In Germany, conceived a project 6f re-uniting the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran Churches. In consequence of it, a 
correspondence took place between Bossuet, on the part 
of the Roman Catholics, and Molanus and Leibniz, on the 
par^ of the Lutherans. Molanus was director of the Pro- 
testant Churches and consistories of Planover; Leibniz 
¥^s a member of llie Aulic CounciL hi the exact sciences, 
he was inferior to Newton alolfo'; in metaphysics, he had 
no superior; in general learnijig, he liad scarcely a rival ; 
in the theological iljspiitcs of the times, he was singularly 
^^^^ersant. Tlu.' correspondence between thf'sc great men, 
on thc^stibjcct of the re-union, may be seen, iti the (Kxarcs 
JPosthumes de Bossuet ^ Vol. L ; NouvcHe .Editio?? des 
(Eutres de Bossuet^ AV. ; fiCiJmizii Opera ^ studio 
LmL Dutens\,Y^L /. J\ ; and the /Vvz.svV.v de LeitjulZy 
*2 VoL Sro. Every word of the correspondence deserves 
the perusal, both, of the Sclrv)lar and the Divine. . A short 
view of it is g^iven^ in llie Account of the Life and Writings 
of Bossuet, recently published by the writer of these pages. 
It continued during ten years : — I shall transcribe from it, 
the two follow'ing passages, from the letters wTitten by 
Bosket to Leibniz. “ 'Lhe Council of Trent/’ he says 
in one of them, is our stay; but, we shall not use it, to 
prejudice our cause. We shall deal more fairly with our 
opponents. We shall make the council serve for a state- 
ment and explanation of our doctrines. Thus, \vc shall 
come to an explanation on those points, in which, either 
of us imputes to the other, what he does not believe, and, 
on which, we, dispute, only because we misconceive each 



’ other. This may 1||^ us far : *J(fry Molams has actu(^ily 
cotwiliatcd the points] so essential^ of JustiJicati(M and the 
Eucharist, Nothing is xcanting to hiniy on ihj^ side, but^ 
that be should be avowed, JVhy should ' Jiot hope^ to 
concludty in the same vumnery disputes less difficult and 
of less importance T • The letter, from which the passage 
is extracted, was written in an early stage of the contro- 
versy : what,might not be hoped from such a spirit of good 
sense and conciliation ! — The letter, from which the fgl- 
lowing passage is extracted, w^as written in the tenth year 
of the correspondenei? : and I feel, that every reader of 
these pages will lament, with me, that it is the last letter 
in the correspondence. “ Among the divines of the Con- 
fession of Augsburgh,” says Bossuet, “ I always placed M. 
Molanus in the first rank, as a man, whose learning;^ can- 
dor, and moderation, made him one of the persons; tK^ 
most capable I have ever known, of advancing the Noble 
Project of Re-union. In a letter, which I wTOte tt> 
him some years ago, by the Count Balaiis, I assured him 
that, y ‘ he could obtain the general consent of his party ^ 
to what he calls his Cogitalione^' FrivatcCy 1 promiseltniy^ 
selj'y that, by Joinbig to them the remarks which I 
sent to him, on the Confession of Augshurgh, and the 
other symbolic icorks oj the Protestants, the work of the 
Re-anion would be perf ected, in all its most difficult and 
most essential' parts ; so that wcll-Uisposed persons in'ight,^ 
in a 6"hort time, brine; it to a conclusion^ 


XV. 

Such, then, being the charges brought against the 
Roman Catholics* by their adversaries, and such being the 
defence made by the Roman Catholics to them, will not 
every candid Protestant admit, that the unfavorable opinion, 
VoL.I. No. 11. • 2H . 
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^iiich some still entertairt of the civi religious princi- 
ples of Roman Catholics, is owing, in a great measure, to 
prejudice .V 

But we the satisfaction to find, that the prgudice 
against us decreases rapidlij. Wcth the mildness and good 
sense which distinguishes his respectable character, the 
Earl of Liverpool thus expressed hiiriself, in his speech in 
the debate of the House of Lords^ 'on the Peti^on presented 
by the Irish Catholics in 1810 : — “ I have heard allusions 
made this night, to doctrines, xchich 1 do 'hope no man n<no 
believes the Catholics to entertain : m/r is there any ground 
for an opinion that the (jueslion is opposed under any such 
pretence. The explanations xvhich have been given on this 
head, so far as I know, are completely satisfactory, and 
, the question as it now stands, is much more narrowed than 
it xkuS on a former discussion." — [See his Lordship's 
Speech, printed and published by Keating and Booker.J 
How very little beyond this declaration, and a Legislative 
enactment in consequence of it, do the Roman Catholics 
solicit ! 

, * CHARLES BUTLER. 

Lincolns Inn, 

February 5, 1813. 


P. s!— Since this Letter was written, I hear, with infinite 
pleasure, that, by a legislative decree of the Cortes, the 
Spanish Inquisition IS UTTERLY ABOLISHED.— 
So perish every mode of Religious Persecution^ by whom 
or against whomsoever raised ! 
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I. 

-y 

The OATH and DECLARATION pi^*fibed by the 
British Parliament of the Slst of His present Maj^sty^ 
AND WHICH IS TAKEN BY ALL ENGLISH CaTHOLICS» 

I J. B. do hereby declare, That I do profess the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 

“ I . B. do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faith- 
ful, and bear true Allegiance to His Majesty King George tjic 
Third, and him will defend to the utmost of my power against all 
conspiracies and attempts whatsoever that shall be made against 
his Person, Crown, or Dignity • And I will do my utmost en- 
deavour to disclose and make known to His Majesty, his Heirs 
and Successors, all Treasons and Traitorous Conspiracies w^ch--" 
may be formed against him or them : And I do faithfully promise^ 
to maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the Succession of the Crown ; which Succession, by an Act, in- 
tituled, ‘ An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and 
better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,' is, and 
stands limited to the Princess, Sophia, EJectress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, and the Heirs of her Body, being Protest- 
ants y hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretending a right to 
the Crown of these Realms. And I do swear, That I do reject 
and detest as an unchristian and impious position, that it is H^ful. 
to Murder or Destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for, or 
under pretence of, their being Heretics or Infidels ; and also that 
unchristian and impious Principle, that faith is not to benkept with 
Heretics or Infidels : And I further declare, that it is not an 
Article of my Faith 5 and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure 
the Opinion, that Princes excommunicated by the Pope and Coun- ., 
cil,.or any authority of the See of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered by their Subjects, or 
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any person whatsoever : And I do promise, that I will not hokl> 
maintain, or abet any such Opinion, or any other Opinions con- 
trary to wfvt ij» expressed in this Declaration : And I do declare, 
tliat I do not that the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 

Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate,,, hath, Drought to have, any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, within this realm : •-And I do solemnly, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify, r. and declare, that Ido make 
this Declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this Oath, without any*Evasion, Equivoca- 
tion, or Mental Reservation whatever, ^id without any dispensa- 
tion already granted by tlic Pope, or any authority of the See of 
Rome, or any person whatever, and without thinking that I am, or 
can be, acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this Declara- 
tion, or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or 
"■'authority whatsoever, shall dispense with,, or annul the same, or 
declare tlvat it was null or void. So help me God.” 


• IL 

The OATHS and DECLARATIONS prescribed by the 
Acts of the Iribli Parliament to Irish Roman Catho- 
lics. 

'Phe first is the Oalh of Allegiance, and Declaration^ prescribed 
by the Irish Act df the liJth and Mth of His present Majesty ; 
and is tak#n by all Irish Roman Catholics. 

‘‘ I, A, B. do take Almighty God, and his only Son Jesus- 
Christ, my Redeemer, to witness, That I will be faithful and 
bear true Allegiance to our most gracious Sovereign Lord King 
George the Third, and him will defend to the utmost of my 
power against all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever that shall 
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%e made against liis Person, Crown, and Dignity; ^nd I "wai ife 
mv utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to HianMajestyi 
and his Heirs, all Treasons and traitorous ConspiracieSfAvhich may 
be formed against him or them ; and I do faicifttii’ly promise to 
maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of my power, the 
Succession of the Crown* in His Majesty’s family, against any per- 
son or persons whatsoever, hereby utterly renouncing and abj\iring 
any obedience ^or allegianc« unto the person taking upon himself 
the stile and title of Prince Wales, in the lifetime of his fathej, 
and who since his death *is said to liavc assumed tlie stile and title 
of King of Great Britain^and Ireland, by the name of Charles the 
Third, and to any other person^clgiming, or pretending a right to, 
the Crown of these Realms; And I do swear, 'That I do reject 
and detest, as unchristian and impious to believe, that it is lawful 
to murder or destroy any person or persons Wintsoever, for or 
under pretence of their being Heretics, and also that uncl^jstiafT*^ 
and impious principle that no faith is to be kept with Heretics : 

I further declare, that it is no article of my faith, and that I do 
renounce, reject, and abjure, the (ipinion that Princes excommu- 
nicated by the Pope and Council, or by any authority of the See 
of Rome, or by any authority wJiatsoever, may be deposed or 
murdered by their »Subjccts, oj' by afly poison whatsoever; and I 
do promise, that I will not hold, maintain, or abcT, any such 
opinion, or any otheV opinion, contrary to wliat is expressed in 
this Declaration ; and I do declare, that I do not believe tliat the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or 
Potentate, halli, or ought to liavc, any temporal or civil jujrvsdic.-— 
tion, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this Rtdm : And T do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
and of his only Son Jesus Clirist, my Redeemer, profess, testify, 
and declare. That J do make this dcclar.ition, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of tlic words of this 
Oath, without any* evasion, equivocation, or mental reserva- 
tion whatever, and without any dispensation already granted By 
the*Pope, or any authority of the Sec of Rome, or any Person 
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'whateveir, and without thinkinj^ that I am, or can bo* acquitted 
^ before God or man, or absolved of this Declaration, or any part 
therc^, al^jough the Pope, or any other person or persons or au* 
thority whatsoevl^, shall dispense with or annul the same, or de- 
clare that it was null and void from the beginning. 

V So help me God/' 


The OATH and DECLARATION prescribed by the 
Irish Act of the 33d of His present Majesty, and is 
taken by all Irish Roman Catholics, wishing to en- 
title themselves to the benefit of that Act, 

I, //. JL do hereby declare, That I do profess the Roman 
Catholic Religion. , ’ 

I, JL do swear. That I do abjure, condemn, and detest, 
as unchristian.and impious, the principle that it is lawful to mur- 
der, destroy, or any ways 'Injure any persons whatsoever, for or 
under the pretence of being a Heretic : And I do declare solemnly 
before God, that I believe, that no act in kself unjust, immoral, 
or wicked, can ever be justified or excused, by or under pretence 
or color that it was done either for the good of the church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever : I also declare, 
that It is not an ^\rticle of the Catholic Faith, neither am I there- 
by required to believe or profess, that the Pope is infallible, or 
that I am bound to obey any order in its own nature immoral, 
though the Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, should issue or 
direct such order ; but on the contrary, I hold that it would be 
sinful in me to pay any respect or obedience thereto : I further de- 
clare, that I do not believe, that any sin whatever committed by 
me, can be forgiven, at the mere will of any Pope, or any Priestj or 
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of any person or persons -whatsoever, but that sincere sorrow I&r 
past sins; a firm and sincere resolution to avoid futur^uilt, and 
to atone to God, are previous and indispensable ^qumtes to 
establish a well-founded expectation of forgiveness, and* mat any 
person who receives absolution without these previous requisites, 
so far from obtaining thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the 
additional guilt of violating a Sacrament : jAnd I do swear,- that { 
will defend, to the uttermost of my power, the Settlement and 
i\rrangement of Property ill this Country, as established by the 
Laws now in being : I 'do^ hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure, any intention to subvert tlie present Church- Establish- 
ment, for the purpose of substituting a Catholic Esta||jshment in 
its stead : And I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any 
privilege to which I am or may become intitled, to disturb'^d 
weaken the Protestant Religion and Protestitnt Government in 
this Kingdom. So help me Gqd.*' 
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PREFACE. 


»/luDi alteram partem is a maxim of some anti- 
quity, and of such universality that, from- the sage to 
the schoolboy, it is uniformly allowed that no cause 
can be fairly decided without it. Qui statuit aliqwd, 
parte inaudita alteruy JEquuni licet statuci'it, hand 
aquus est. 

It is to be regretted that the great affairs of Na- 
tions cannot be brought within the compass of this 
rule, and, considering the importance of the Ameri- 
can Question, I confess, I should prefer waiting for 
the remarks of the Government of the United States, 
on the Declaration of the 9th ultimo, to discussing 
it this day. 

As, these cannot be had, Jmwever, I have endea- 
.voured to provide a substitute in the shape of an 
'American Newspaper Comment on that act. 
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It supposes a Commentator of some candor, arid 
• moderation ; not violently in love with our iheasures, 
but desirous of Peace with us; no stat&noaii, nor 
partizan of the Government; but a cSlIcr of authentic 
papers ; — affecting to* contrailict nothing tliat can, and 
to assert nothing that cannot, be proved. 

i-Vftrwr-Tj/ 18th, 18 i5.* 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITlOKf 


Xn consenting to the publication of a second edition of 
this' work in the Pamphleteer^ the author is influenced by 
the two-fold consideration, of the* ephemeral nature of 
the work ; and the utility that may possibly be derived 
from its preservation. It certainly controverts very gene- 
ral opinions ; not to say matters of fact, asserted under 
very grave Jlulhority. Yet a re- consideration of the s ub- 
jedf, with leisure to inspect the documents hastily re- 
ferred to from memory, has produced no wish amend, 
and very little to explain or embellish, either the asser- 
tions or the sentiments contained in it. 

With an honest desire to have the important subjects it 
treats of fairly before the public ; a conviction of the truth 
it pourtrays ; and a humble assurance of a readiness 
. to abandon any position that may be shown to have been 
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erroneously taken up ; the author commits it to a more 
durable form than it at first assumed. 

If it be too nuich to hope that it will do any thing 
towards checking die strong current of what he conceives 
an erroneous opinion ; it is very possible a recurrence to 
it on a future day may show the necessity of a more 
critical investigation of ministerial pretensions, in time to 
prevent the mischief that must ensue from allowing them 
to- pass current upon the world. 

If there be nothing in a revisicn of the premises to 
excite a desire to alter them ; so neither has the author 
found a motive for such dcSir6 in any thing that has 
since occurred. — In the Times of the 22nd of February, 
a miserable If”, of Buonaparte, (the strongest evidence 
that he cannot cheer his Myrmidons with the least hope 
of a Connexion with America in the war,) is distorted 
into an alliance with that country. 7\iid, in the same 
paper of the 6tli instant, the epithets of forgery and per^ 
jury, that have be('n used again and again in our own 
Senate, , not only againsl American ocrtilicatcs of citizen- 
ship, bur, imfortunau ly ^ 'ith too much truth, against 
the very Pleasure to \\l\l(h tlie President of the 
United Stafes applies have siaii'^ped his Mes- 

sage with the character of a ducuiiuait of the most 
violent and infuriated description. — So cruelly have 
ibe public been deceived in respect to the question of the 
w^anton impressment of American seamen, that a man 
shall walk from Hyde Ptnk corner to Cliaring Cross, and 
from Charing Cross to tiic Kxchange, without meeting a 
subject that does not believe that the cause of complaint is 
on the side of Great Britain. Nay, the capture of our frigates 
is unblushingly, andi w ry generally, ascribed to the dis* 
affection of our own seamen fighting for America, with 
a rope round their necks. Whereas it is notorious all 
’over America, and has been officially communicated to 
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this Government more than four years ago, “ that alreadfy 
► the ships of war of the United States had b^fi ordered 
not to receive any of them, and to discharge such as 
were at that time on board * althodgh we have seen 
no reports of any such being found on board the Nauti- 
lus that fell without resistance into the hands of our men 
of war ; nor on hoard the Wasp, whose crew, after the 
capture of the hVolioi cannot be rated inferior to any ; 
nor on board^thc .United States, where, on the contraiy, 
the officers of the* Macedonian are said to have made 
diligent scrutiny \^ithout finding a single Englishman or 
English boy, save one* solitary lad of sixteen. — If this 
report be untrue ; the Purser, who is in England, can 
contradict it. « 

But the obvious cause of those disasters that have low- 
ered that Pavilion that has hitherto rode proud Autocrat 
of the mountain wave, is the l;i^t to be taken into 
the account. — We look npt to the numbers of those 
men who have been drilled to the trade of death, 
on board our own Men of War, by a discipline that taught 
their arm to fight, while it filled jheir bosoms with that 
deliberate vengeance that renders disciplirj«:j invincible- 
And yet to understand this, we arc only to consider whaC 
we should expect from our own men, dragooned and 
scourged, in the same manner, on board the ships of any 
foreign nation in the world. — If we ^believe that ..aa 
honest English Tar would fight on his stumps in such a 
case, when his legs were shot away ; why should we doubt 
the American doing the same ? One would suppose 
there could hardly be a want of physical strength, or 
moral valor, in such a man, while a vein of his body 
was undrained. * 


• Erskine to Canning 4th Dec, 1808. 
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Time was, when so direct a consequence of such a cry- 
ing sin would have been considered a visitation of provi- 
dence. So evident a concatenation of the crime and the 
* 

penalty rarely occurs ; but we not see it. Ten 
minutes is ample time to perceive it ; but it will take ten 
years to comprehend it. — In about that time, perhaps, all 
the world will be of one opinion on the subject ; as now,' 
on the long contested question of^^the American revolii- 
tiofi.— This is the usual course of things : — Labitur et 
labetur — ^In about that time too, we* shall discover that 
the American propositions on this subject did not exact 
the surrender of any one of ‘'our Maritime Rights, but 
only such wholesome (it may be said profitable) modifi- 
cation of the practice as would remove a question in- 
volving every thing valuable in life, and life itself, from a 
party tfibunal. — We need not look forward indeed for 
the evidence of this ; we may find it in the letter of in- 
structions of Mr. Madison to, Messrs. Monroe and Pink- 
ney of so old a date as the seventeenth of May, 1 806 ; 
where the proposition is not only reduced to a stipulatory 
form, which leaves the British pi:inciple untouched ; but 
is made in the very words that were agreed to by Lord 
St. Vincent, with the acquiescence of Lord Hawkesbury 
and Mr. Addington, in the project of a convention with 
Mr. King on the approaching renewal of thp war ; and 
only frustrated by an exception on the obsolete 
ground of peculiar privilege in the narrow seas. — But we 
•will Ioo£: forward ; and we will not believe a thing that 
happened seven years ago till ten years hence. — About 
that time too, we shall discover that the Commissioners, 
appointed in the Fox administration, to treat with the 
American Cohimissioners, waited only for the subsi- 
ding of a popular prejudice (most artfully raised by 
their opponents in politics) to accommodate and ad- 
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just this matter to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
jnay be easily perceived now, in their subsequent correp 
spondence with Mr. Canning ; but we mil n^t see it in 
less than ten years, unless, (which God grant)/we 
should agree onsimilar terms with some little technical dif- 
ference ; and then it will be all fair enough to say they 
would have'" "done it. 

The subjoined correspondence' with the Editor of 
the Times, part of which has been printed in that paper 
and part refused insertion, is added with an equal view to 
exhibit these subject* in the light which the author con-» 
ceives to be the true one;»with equal apprehension of the 
small chance of their meeting attention at present, and 
with equal confidence that time will devplope the truths 
they contain ; — the truths; — for, be it remembered, 
they pretend to no , prophetic character ; nor will* the 
author vouch for the correctness of any conjecture that 
these publications may contain^ — There is an opinion 
hazarded, for example, in the letter of the 24th of October 
last to the Editor of the Times, that Marquis Wellesley dif- 
fered pr^ty stoutly from his colleagues on the American 
subject ; yet his Lordship is reported to have *aid since, 
in the Hpuse of Lords, that the American government had 
been affected with a deadly hatred towards this country, 
and a deadly affection towards France. This tended 
to invalidate * the former opinion ; and now Vetu s^ . 
who Ts supposed to know the noble Marquis's sentiments 
as well as his own, comes forward to say that he tvould 
have proposed more conciliatory measures to America 
(an idea that his intercourse with the American legation 
does not discourage ;) ^ and that, had he failed here, he 

• 

* These will be given in our next No. Ed. 

Vide Letters from a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman, p. 2l, 31, and 

id. 
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ttrould have taken more vigorous measures against them; 
—The heart of a statesman is a bottomless pit. — If we 
can suppose, with Vetus, that his Lordship contemplated^ 
ov proposed to ''his late colleagues, measures of greater 
conciliation with America, thaR they were willing to 
adopt ; we may take him with us beyond a Jfetisfactory 
arrangement of the question of imt)ressnT^ts, (which 
he knew to be the sine qua non^) to the re,storation of 
the ships taken under the Orders in Council ; which is 
clearly to be inferred by what he. said oh the subj^t to 
Mr. Smith ; (the American Chargd d’ Affaires nor is 
it improbable that this is one of the cases on which he 
differed from his colleagues. If this were the view of 
the Noble Mai;quis, the prosecution of it would evi- 
dently have saved him the trouble of trying his second 
alternative ; and on the contrary, the troops in Canada 
and Nova Scotia might have formed the garrison of 
Santona, or have been employed in a flying squadron in 
the Bay. of Biscay, to land occasionally under some one 
of the heroes of the Peninsula, to the great annoyance 
of Marinont, and the oompletion of that destruction of 
his army, ‘which his noble brother had so well begun at 
Salamanca. 

What can have led the noble Marquis to think that 
his conciliatory measures would not have produced this 
i?^ff*ect, it is difficult to imagine. And one must suppose 
that he has that idea when he charges the Government 
of the United States with a deadly hatred to England, 
and a deadly affection for France. ‘Ml nMppar- 
tient qu’ aux grands homines d ’avoir des grands de 
fauts.” Perhaps his serene highness is thrown into a 
passion whenever the language of Mr. Pinkney^s letter 


* Cosmopolite, uhi swpra. 
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• of the fouiteenth of January, 1811,.occur& to hfemmdfcj^ 

It is a document, however, that evSry teacher ^ statis^r- 
tics ought to put into the hands of his pupil. ^ ^ 

It is grateful to see with all this, that ftie lofty ^ mind ^ 
of the noble Marquis is not inflexible. And his man- 
ners, we al^^w, are those of a perfect gentleman.r^In-' 
the^j^imes olphe seventeenth ult. he is reported to hav^ 
said, (on an India subject jtoo where he is so paramount) 
that though he had been anxious to extend the mea- 
sure i|6 question without delay; he now believed thtylf ' 
the sentiments which prevailed in other quarters, among* 
persons with whom he had\)ffen differed, were a propet ^ 
correction of his opinions.^’ — This is really very pretty 
one step further, in the acknowledgment that he had 
been chastised into conviction, (the pas chretien^) w^ould ' 
place the noble Marquis on the pinn^icle of magntmi- ^ ^ 
niity. 

There is another great man,— a very great man,— 6ii 
whom the following sheets have not been sparing of 
animadversion. Yet the man is hardly to be found that 
has more strenuously defended Sir William Scott, than 
the author, according to the measure of his influence • 
and ability^^If, therefore, he can defend him no longer, ' 
it is, because, against all the bias of prejudice, and all 
the pride of consistency, he finds the late decisions of the 
learned Judge, hot less incompatible with his former 
doctrin^, than with those of the original fountain of 
equity, that flows in the heart of man. — In this secession, - 
the Author is countenanced by a very excellent ^ciiscus- 
sion'of the subject, in an unparallelled periodical publh 
cation, the AmVrc’, of February, 1812, No.'-: 

XXX VIII. AIthougl),*in that critique, the writer has put a 
construction on the words of the learned Judge which 
Jje has since denied, .and surely had right to deny, for 

• Voi.. L No. IL . * 2 I " 
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iio one can so well interpret his -words as the sp^kef ) ' 
yet their ambiguity has bctm sufficient to create a deal of 
very gniv^e discussion in the court itself, on a subject of 
no loss maguk^^ude than whether the court is, or is not, 
bound by an order of the privy, council, which it should 
-find contravening the law of nations. Wh^hould the 
court hesitate to 'pronounce boldly on fps questio|^ at 
once ? — it was incidentally, if not pointe3ly, before It 

the case of the Fox ; and we all know, that if 
an irrelevant point is raised in argument ; to set^ that 
point, is one of those valuable practices of the learned 
Judge, that give to his decisions the character of lectures 
on Maritime law, and create an useful addition to the 
catalogue of cases that may on a future day be referred 
to bis authority, — Such pronunciation would not of 
necessity decide the question, whether the orders in 
council were of this description j though it is worthy of 
"particular remark, that if the same indulgence of inter- 
" preting their own meaning were allowed to the adminis- 
tration that issued the orders of May, 1806, and Janua- 
1 807 ; the perniejpus effects of the subsequent or- 
ders woijld have lound no excuse hi those.— It is worthy 
of particular remark, and fairly to be inferred from the 
debates on the subject, that not a man of tMt adminis- 
tration, on whom the sin of the initiative has been art- 
fully thrown, would have allowed of the condemnation 
of any one of those ships, or have admitted a hetorsio 
•cenus commimem amicum^ Oui injuriam non fecit, to 
Section a measure which, to be justified by the law of 
Retaliation, should be exercised only agamst the perpe- 
' trator of the injury. 

It is not intended, however, to bring any party 
question into discussion. The political sectary will 
look in vain in these pages for any personal 



* meftdlatioii or reprobation on that account; or for tW 
jAisfification of any measure, not justifiable'^ itself* 
At ithfe same time, it is far from the author’s intention to 
reprehend with severity those errors in ofhers, to which 
he ;jhas shown himself liable ; and which are indeed to 
be found ^l^ribed *on the pedipjrcc of every son of 
Adam, ‘ ’ ^ 

If an cnt> could be put to the war with America, afid 
the ^bjects of dispute between the two countries 
brou^t into discussidn before iin equitable tribunal ; it 
would matter but llufc to what administration the nation 
was indebted for so great a benefit. IVue it is, that on 
all American concerns, the nation has to deplore the loss 
of the philanthropic statesman, who co!isidcrcd every 
blow struck at that country as recoiling on this ; and it 
would be rather cynical, looking to this object, not to 
desire a participation in the national councils by the ami- 
able JElcve to whom he has leff with his mantle a double 
portion of his good spirit. It never could have been 
the intention of either of these men to invade the rights 
of the United States. Anjl, if file oy.ier of May, 1806 , 
according to the latitude of its terms and the cofistruction 
which thj^.oppositidn 3 become Ministers, found it convenient 
to put upon it, may be literally pronounced illegal ; we 
know, on the ojthcr hand, that it was neither intended, nor 
sulTe^d,by those who ivSsucd it, lo work any practical 
or invasion of the rights of neutrals. It is by no means 
a solecism, in rhe history of dipl juiacy, for a state to 
issue an order, on the spur of a sudden occasion, which 
it is easily induced on reflection or remonstrance to. 
abandon. An order not unlike this, bur much mote 
extensive, and less equivocal in the invasioA of neuf^l .. 
rights, was issued in the first year of William and Bdkry, ^ 
in'which the Dutch concurred, but it.was fontid not to 
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coufotni with" the law of nations,' arid was acco)rd&^y 
wiUidrajjrn. The order of' the sixth of November^, 
1793, issued in the Pitt administration^ ♦arid' supposed to 
be chiefly the w 6 rk of Dundas, was remoristrafed against^ 
as soon as it was known, by the Merchahts of 
in the American trade, as likely to' prodiicl^ war ‘with 
th^ Jftnited States. It was revoked on eighth' j^f 
January, 1794 ; and the mischief done in the meah time 
Was afterwards repaired by a commissiori mutually ap- 
pointed between this country and the United Statd^ 

That country must be miserably poor in honor, that 
cannot afford to acknowledge* a fault ; and if we look 
for a man or a minister free from error, we must seek 
bini in another world. But if our pride did not blind 
us, we might see ample room for atonement, and 
consequent reconciliation. 

The declaration of war on the part of the United 
Sta.tes, was injudicious, and most unfortunate. Unjust, 
we can hardly call it, when we consider what we should 
do with any nation that should impress our seamen, or 
take our ships under arbitrary orders, which we, in 
common with all the rest of the world, and which a 
preceding administration of their own, whose seats 
were hardly cold, denounced as illegal also. SSt while 
the piracies of France remained unatohed, the honor of 
♦he United States was shielded by the same’ consideration, 
which, 60 much to the dishonor of both the great bel- 
Ifgerehts, had shielded it before. It was still impossible 
to strike a blow at one without aiding the other ; and it 
ought not to have been done. The provocation, it must 
, be ’allowed however, was beyond all ‘bearing. The 
orde^^s in Council were continued, without the mo^ - 
distaff encouragement to hope for their being removed, 
long after ^e.Freach ediots^were withdrawn ; 'and even" 
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. threat agsunst the. pacific measur^ 

tile bring us to' rea$on. 

The horrible and insupportable impressment ^ their 
seamen, in, which, the French never h^d a share, was 
comintied by^us alone. ^ _ 

.."^oadecy^. vtfar, a^^d obliged, if they embarked in if, 
to cjiqose ^jfeir ^ enemy,; 'there could be no doubjt, on 
. \vfiich| hos^ties must fall in the first instance. But^he 
remarkable abstinence from any connexion with France| 
arid gontinued injunctions of the President to avoid 
it, through all the scenes * of prosperity and adversi^ 
whieh that power has enc/)untered ; the paaticularly 
good understanding that he has maintained with Russia, 
the . enemy of that power ; the immediate offer of an" 
armistice to us, as soon as the sword was drawn^ on 
terms that posterity will be astonished were not accepted; ’ 
the policy of the government of the United States at ' 
this hour, of excepting from the pressure of the war 
those portions of our force that are employed against 
France, by allowing supplies to the Peninsula ; all indi- 
cate that that government is seeking the redress of 
its grievances here, not •only witlfbut the desire*" of 
aiding the enemy^ of England, but with the desire of 
annoyin^:^iim. And the subjoined extract from the 
National Intelligencer^ which is supposed by good^ 
judges to be from.thepenof the President, will shov? 
to evary man, who is willing tp be informed, what Aiay*“ 
be expected to be opposed to the common enem^, m > 
case of an honorable adjustment of the differences 
between- this country and the United States. r 

As one of the points at issue, and the prominent 
point indeed, seems to be that which relates tp the natu-"" 
ralised seamen ; — (a bagatelle in respect to. the numbers 
description of persons that esm be si^posed to 
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rhave passed the Ordeal of the American law ;) a refer- 
ence to the following extract from our own statute 
book, "^lile it demonstrates ihe much greater facilit;^- 
with vvhi(::h we admit foreign seamen into all the privi- 
leges of a British subject, in which, having specially 
invited, we are specially bound to^ protect t|iein ; i^ill 
also demonstrate that, with a sincere desire to accom- 
modate, there can be no difficulty, on tfie score of 
national honor, in a reciprocal ^agreement to forbear the 
practice in future, without any retrospect to the past. 

And for the better encouraging of foreign mariners 
and seamen, to come and ^ serve oh board ships belong- 
ing to the kingdoiu of Great Britain ; be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, That every such 
foreign mariiiof or seaman, who shall from, and after 
the. said iwenty-filt!! day ol April, have faithfully served 
on bcxird any of lur Majesty’:; ships of war, or any 
privateer, or merchant, or trading ship or ships, vessel 
or vessels, which at the tlioo of such service shall belong 
to any of her Majesty’s subjects of Great Britain, for 
the space of two j'eanc, shall, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be deemed and taken to be a natural-born subject 
of her Majesty’s Kingdom of Great Britain, and have, 
and enjoy, all the privileges, powers, rights, aad capaci- 
ties which such foreign mariner, or seaman could, should, 
or ought to have had and enjoyed, in case he had been a 
natural-born subject of her Majesty, and actually a^nativc 
within the Kingdom of Great Britain.” (6. Anne. c. 
37. sec. 20.) 

The same privilege is re-enacted 13. Geo. II. c. 3. with 
exception required by the intermediary statute of !• 
1. c. 4. of all naturalised subjects from becoming 
members of parliament, or of the privy council!— It is 
twice mentioned by Blackstonc with the ^ emphatical 
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words that such foreign seaman is ipsa - Jacto-roAxm^^ 
lised ^ and referred to in a . treatise published in the. 
present century by Mr. Abbott, oh the law rAitive tp"’ 
merchant ships , and seamen. ^ 

Let this be compared to the tedious^ process of five 
yeaJrs’ resi^nce under ‘record, and all the formaliti^ 
of the American 4iw, which a seaman must enco.unt.er, 
like every oiner m^n ; and it will hardly be asserted,’by 
an assertor bf our own fectitude, that undue encourage^ 
ment is held oiu by the American government, to entice 
our seamen into their service. 

j\piil 19, ISlil, 
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Para;jraph Thr earn<’‘;t cn(?t'avours of tJu* Prince Pc'jcnt to presenre 
the relations of peace and amity with the United States of America having 
unfortunately failed, his Royal Highness, actinq in the name and on the 
behalf of his IMajcsty, deems it proper publicly to declare the causes and 
origin of the war, in which the Government of the United States has com* 
pellcd him to engage.’' 

Have any such been' 'shown ? — Y«ur Cov eminent has adopted no 
incasiirc at *all calculated to avoid the long threatened War ^ but 
^uch as it was reluctantly compelled to adopt 'by the cries of the 
.Nation; and this in two cases liable to objection; 1st, as not ex- 
plicitly renouncing the illegal lllockades ; and 2dly, in reserving the 
right of restoring the Orders in Council on a contin^gency depending^ 
^ot on America, but on France, 


Par, iV— No desire of conqu^t or other ordinary motives of aggression, 
has been, or can be with any coliPIvf reason, in this case, imputed to Great 
Britain ; tliat her commercial interests were on the side of peace, (if war could 
have been avoided, without the sacritice of her maritime rights, or without 
an injurious submission to France,) is a truth which the Aincricau Govemment 
■will nojjeny.” 

* 

Tafeifeway this parenthesis, and the fact asserted here, that tlie com- 
meMilf interests of Great Britain were on the side of* Peace, is a 
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truth which the American Government will not deny.—^Neither is if 
probable that any GoTeniment can be mad enough to coritem^tff^ 
conquests in America, three limes as papulous, and ten times as ' 

ful, as she was when you made the attempt to keep h^in a state .of 
subjugation. 

Par. 3. — His Royal Hij^noss does not, however, mean to rest on the 
favorable prestiniption^ to which he is.entitlc^. rHe is prepared by an exposi- 
tion of the^circums'tAndbs which have led to the present war, to show that 
Great Britain'^ has tbroiTgliout acted towards the United States of America with 
a spirit of amity, forbearance, and conciliation ; and to demonstrate the inad- 
missible nathre of tho^e pretansions vrhich have at length unhappily involved . 
the two countries in war.” • 

. • 

The spirit of amity, forbearance, and conciliation, here gcnei’aUy 
asserted, and the iniulmissiblc nature of the American pretensions, , 
will be adverted to as they jaicsrnt themselves in the sequel. 

Par. 4. — “ It is well known to the world, that it has been the invariable 
object of the Ruler of France to destroy the power and independence of tht 
British Empire, iis the cliicf obstacle to the accomptishmeut of his ambitloua 
iltsigiis,’' 

• 

What has America to do with that? just so much. and no more'- 
than with the equally well known object of the ruler of Great Britain 
to destroy the power and independence of the French Empire; i. e, 
nothing at all. 

Par. 5, — “ He first contemplated the possibility of assembling such a 
naval force in the Channel as, coiiibi^d with a numerous fiotilla, should 
enable him to disembark in Engfhnd an army sl^fBcicnt, in his conception, to 
subjugate this country ; and tin ougli the conquest of Great llritain he hoped 
t<f realize his project^f universal empire.” 

Par. 6. — By tlie adoption of an enlarged and ])rovidcnt system of in- 
ternal defence, and 1)y the valor of His Majesty’s fleets and armies, this design 
ivas entirely frustrated ; and thejiaval force of France, after tlie most signal 
defeats, was compelled to retire from the ocean.” 

l?ar. 7. — “ An attempt was then made to effectuate the same parposeTiy 
other means : a system was brought forward, by which the Ruler of France 
hoped to annihilate tht^ commerce of^rcat Biitain, to shakc^her public 
credit, and to destroy her revenue ; tW^nder useless her maritime superio- 
rity, and so to avail himself of his continental ascendancy, as to constitute 
himself in a great measure the arbiter of the ocean, notwithstanding the dcs 
fltruction of his fleets.” 

• 

Answered in the 4th Paragraph. • 

Par, 8.—*^ With.tliw view, by the Decree of Berlin, foUnwed by tfavt of 
Milan, he declared the Britiih territories to be ia a state of blockade ; and 
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thstfilT commerce, or even correspondence, with Great Britain was proT^ 
biteti/ He decreed tlht every vessel and cargo, which had entered, or ^aa 
found proceeding to a Rriti&ii port, or which, under any circumstances, bad 
been visited a British ship of war, should be lawful prize : he declared 
all British goods and produce, wlierever found, and however acquired, whether 
coming from the Mothcr^Country or from her colonics, subject to condsca* 
tioD ; he further declared to be denationalized, the flag of all neutral ships 
tliat should be found oftciidiiig against tliese his Decrees; and he gave to this 
preset of universal tyranny, the uainc of the Contiuc^ital System,” 

Here the invasion of Neutral is begun at the wrong end ; 

and two French Decrees are brought togjdiicr, between !>hich, two 
British Onlci*s in Council intervened. 'I'hc Decree of Berlin was 
preceded by, and pn:dicated upon, llic Order^of Blockade of the l6'th 
of May, 180(), and the Decree of jMilan was suhsc’quent to the Orders 
in Council of January and November, ISO/, 'and was a direct con- 
sctjuonce of the latter. Our (jtwernincnl indeed have not allowed the 
invasion of their rights by one Belligeient to justify tliat by the other; 
h.nd have therefore, in tlic resistance thi'y have i\ia<ie to them miitu* 
ally, and their proposals to each for accommodation, fortunately for 
your Ministers, sita si bona put tlio priority of aggression out 

of the (question, 'fhe Blockade of May, 180(), was not accimipanicd 
by that adequate and siationniy force, which every writer on the sub- 
ject in the law of Nations, and none moie than the very profound 
and learned Judge at the head of your Court of Admiralty, has pro- 
Rounced necessary to constitute its legality. — Tt wms therefore illegal.* 
— We arc aware of the constriicrion put upon this Act by the admi- 
nistration that issued it, jjjVil we d»e not ,fi ware of any actual injury 
having resulted' from it to tlic United States under that administra- 
tioii- But, whatever may have been llie intention of Mr. Fox in res- 
pect to the ajiplication of a Miiricient force to the stations included 
in that nolilicalion, it is i\oturious that no such force ever was so ap- 
plied, or maintained in the requisite strictness to con fiwn its legality. 
And* it is., not less notorious that the succeeding administration, con- 
stituting the greatest ]iart of the present iNIinislry, predicated on this 
precedent hieir right to e.\ tend, h||^rociama lion only, their inhibition 
of neutial trade with the ports, before which there was not 

ostensibly, or even avowedly, a single ship of war; and proceeded 
under sucl) proclamation to the confiscation of every ship they 
could find ^proceeding to such destination. 

Thc*^«il|nc that I’oiiapartc chose to gisetohis system, is of little im- 
poitatiife ; but since it is mentioned, it may be as well to obi»crve that 


(* See End. Note A. 



it has no reference to America.— Tlie Continental Syjrfem evide^^yv 
referred to those states upon the Continent of Eurbpe, which, by Jaott* 
quest or treaty, were brought to the adoption of his vrev%,s, * ' * 

Pw. 9 . — ** For these attempts to ruin the commerce of Great Britain, by *' 
means subversive of the clearest ripjhts of neutral najjons, Franco endeavioiir^,. 
ed ill vain to rest her justilicatlon upon the previous conduct of 
Government.’’ • 

• 

Refer to paragraph S. 

Par. 10. — “ Under circumstances of unparalleled provocation, his Ma- 
jesty had ahiftained from any aicasurc \\hicli the ordinary rules of the Law of 
Nfitions did not fully warrant. Never was the maritime superiority «of A 
Belligerent over Mis eneraj^more complete and decided. Never was the oy- 
polite Belligerent so forniidabiy dangerous in liLs pow'er, and in his policy, to 
the liberties of all otlier aatioiis. France had already trampled so openly and 
systematically on the ino'^t sa« 4 >e(U rights of neutral powers, as might well 
have justified the placing her out of the pnli(of civilized nations. Y,et in this 
extreme ra^e, Great Britain had so used her naval ascendancy, that her ene- 
my could find no jn.-t cause of complaint j and in order to give to these law- 
less decrees the nj»praraiice ol* retaliation, the Ruler* of France was hbligcd 
to advance principle^ of imuiUiue l«iw' uusanctiuned by any other autlmrity 
than Ills own ai'biti <11 y w ill.” ^ ^ 

'Fho Rights of Neutrals depend not on the compavative power of 
the Belligerent ; — they have nothing to do with it. And in respect 
to the principles of inaiitimc lavv advanced by llic Ruler of France* 
to say that Anieiica luul nothing to do with them is saying too little* 
'I’hey were nut only not adopted by America, but absolutely and dis- 
tinctly disavowed, as well ij^ hei %eaty^\vith this country, as in a 
diplomatic correspondence of so rocenl a date, and bt spirited a style 
that it is utterly wiconccivable that any member of tlic administration 
can have forgotten it.* 

Par. 11. - “ The pretexts for these decrees were, first, that Great Britalii 
had exorci.setP the rights of war against private persons, Uieir sliips, and 
^ods ; as if the only object of legitimate hostility on the oecj^n \v3hrtlie 
public property of a state, or as if the Fdjcts and the Couits of Frauce itself 
had not at all times enforced this ri^gl^pith peculiar riger ; secondly, that 
the British orders of blockade, instM^PT being confined to fortified towns, 
had, as France asserted, been unlaw mlly extended to conmicreial towns and 
ports, and to the mouths of rivers; and thirdly, that they had been applied to 
plaees, and to coasts, which neither were, nor could \ye actually blockaded. 
The last of these ^barges is not founded on f^ct ; whilst the others, even by 

• 

’ Sec on this subject a small Pamphlet, entitled, “ A letter from a Calm 
Observer to a Noble Lord, on the subject of tlie late declaration^ relative to* 
the Orders in Council,” (G»ale and Curtfs, 1812.) 
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^llie adnuSsion of the American Govemm^t^ are utterly ^roundlca^; inp^int 

" Here it i^adniitted that the ’American Government disavow Boha- 
parte's- principles of Mantimc Law.-^^The knowledge of this fact is 
from any^document subsef|iteQt to the declaration'of the 
iJist of April last/ Why then was America insulted in that deeldra- 
tion by being called on to disavow them f The British Ordore of 
Blliehade^ had, as France. asserted, been unlawfully extended to 
commercial Towns and Ports, and to the mouths of Riveiis ; and 
thirdly, they had been, applied to plac/‘s', and to cotists, 'wliich 
neither- were, nor could ho, actually blockaded. The last of these 
charges is* not foinidod on fact/' Does this assertion apply to 
t}ux.'^* nc’UAer as well as to th(‘ “ ?/o/- cuuld bt'?*' What a 

intMjrablc equivoque! — That the proclarnaliftn extended to places 
tfiatwcre not blockaded is beyond ail doubt, since mnny ships 
a.^ived at, and sailed from, the ports comprehended in the notice; 
but, that they could be blockaded, at least, one at a time, will not 
be -dispiiterh The actual is the only legal blockade. For this the 
Neutral foregoes his Trade to the poit, whose entry is manifestly 
dangerous; allow ingiRe Belligerent to distiess his Enemy into reason- 
able terms of peace. But if this distress, which is the esscmce of the 
Kight/.caitnot be maintained ; and still more if instead of ■ distressing 
you-are snpplpng (he Lncmy yotnsef you cannot expect the Neutral 
to forego his trade. 

Par. 1?.—“ Against these decrees, Ij;,s Majesty protested and appealed ; ha 
called upon the United States to assert Ihcir own ri*;hfs, and to vindieata 
tTieir independence, thus menaced and attacked ; and as hYance had declared, 
Kiat flbe would confiscate every vessel which should tout li in Great Britain, 
or be visited by British ships of war, Ins Majesty, liaving previously issued 
the Order of January, 1807, as an act of mitigated retaliation, was at length 
eoni(»cJIcd, by the persevering violence of the enemy, and the^contiiiucd ac- 
quicbcence of neutral pow’ers, to revisit, upon France, in a more ctfectiial 
ntaiflfr^f, the measii.-e of her own i?-ijustice ; by declaring in an Order C.i | 
Council, bearing date the llth of Koveinber, 1807, that no neutral vessel 
should proceed to France, or to anyAM^xoiintiics, from which, in obedieuce 
Ui fiiQ dictates of Franrr, British^|Bmerce w^as excluded, without first 
touching at a port in Great Britain, orncr dependencies. At the same time, . 
hirt Majesty intimated his readiness to repeal the Orders in Council, wliencver 
France :^ould rescind her decrees, and return to the accustomed principlea 
ef 'iramime wartarc and at a subsequent period, as a proef of his Majesty^ » 
sincere desire to accommodate, as far as possible, his defensive measures to 
tin* convenience of neutral pow'crs, the operation of the Orders in Council 
was^hy an order issued in April, 1809, limited to a blockade of FrauCC) and 
•f the countries subjected to her immediate domiulon.” 



' had an undoub^ Righ'Ho priest muS 

pleased against the Frtuch Decrees, as the French had to prbt^ttt 
« against bis Decrcoa ; but he had no tight, cK>r ccrtdinlyCn^.ncc4sibn^ 
to. call on the United Stales to assert tllcir own rights;— they Mv^ 
never been invaded by either Belligerent^ withoij^ meeting with prompt 
resistance, save in theCajc of the English Blockade of^May lSOff* , 
«f which we shall have occasion to speak again under paragraph \7»^ 
— And here , we see^the reason why the course of the different ot* . 
ders in Council and Decrees is deranged. ** As France had dbcldtedT 
that she ua^uld confiscafc^ every Vessel that should touch in Grea^" 
Britain, or be vhited by British skips of zcar, his I^lajesty was cedin'*-, 
pel led at IcMigih to declare on the lit A of November 1807, that no"‘ 
Neutral Vessel should proceed to France." — Now mark, gentle 
reader, that thi^threa*t of confiscation, in consequence Of what the 
French call a visit by Britisif shTps, this.” persevering violence of the 
enemy/' in vvJiich the neutral nations of Lilliput, Biobdingna^, ahd? 
Laputa acquiesced, (for these were the only neutral nations Except the 
Ignited States, whose acquiescence we mean to dispute) cartte’ibrth*fo^ 
the first time in the Milan clecrer bearing date the IJtk of D^cetkb^r"' 
of that year. — No doubt it did operate in the pt^ductic/n ol thepre** 
vious order of the I Itli of November, w hich the FrcnchTigcf pretends to ' 
have caused it; but this was by a sort of anticipation, which frequently ' 
occurs in the disputes between great Belligerents,* which it is diffi- 
cult for simple and peace-seeking neutrals to understand ; and with'' 
which, if the Matheiiiaii(’ians in Laputa aforesaid choose to aniu$p 
themselves, tlie United State#, at iffist, h»c no concern. But as to, 
any acquiescence in it when it did appear, wliich wift quite as SQOOf 
as the United State? knew any thing about il, wo assert, and challcn^ 
contradiction to the assertion, that to this and all tlic encroachments' 
of France, the most prompt and spirited resistance was made. Out 
corrcspondenci! with France on this subject is before the- world., — 
gfllw instnictions of >Ir. Madison, and llie letters of Geivegal* 
strong, cannot be inspected without convincing every'. impartial in- 
quirer of this fact. — Is ngt Bonnpa!|i||tliurge(l l)y Gcmnal ^rmstfong/ 
totidem verhisy with a breach own treaty alni of the law of 

nations, and told, that, “ to appeal to them tliciclore, would be ^ 

* Cadore' (l-Uh Fobruaiy isio) excn.'»(M.l liis Ciovciimwnt to G^n^al ^ ' 
ArjtnBtrohg for the Issue of tlic Decree of tlatet^lhe ‘Zlst ft^wwher 

100(5, as well as that of Milan, dated llic 17th of December 1807, as ” the 
jieqessary con.ie^umcc of tlie BritUh Orders in, Coiiiieil, and above a1l> of 
•those of Noremkr 1807." ramous logicians ! jiar no6d<? /ratruM Mi^ffcrcnnam/ ^ 
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appealit^lfto the dead ? " and docs not the puhlicatlcoi of such 
a letter to the world, show, that there can he no connivance or good 
underetandij^g between the two Governments ? ’ Please to show us 
something spirited as this, in the letters of any other Minister at 
the Court of the Tyillorics, or any thing so galling in the corre- 
spondence of the American Minister, at the Court of St. James's. 

^r. IS. — “ Systems of violence, oppression, anti tyranny, can never be 
Auf^ressed, or cvaii checked, if die power aj^ainst* which such injustice is 
exercised, be debarred from the ri^Iit of full and adequate retaliation ; or, if 
Hie measures of the retaliating power are to bt^ Considered as nxittcrs of just 
otfence to neutral nations, whilst the measures of original aggression and 
violence arc to be tolerated with inditrereiiee, siibmis’iion, or complacency.'* 

i 

Retaliate as much as you please upon your enemy. — Cut each 
othtVs throats, if you will ; wc cai^ but regret ilie mutual depra- 
vity which crcatc's so much distress to our fellow men of other 
nations. But wc have had no concern in >our wars; otherwise, wc 
should not have been maUrals. — We ha\e even no concern in iIk’iti 
now that wc arc Belligerents. — We cannot fight bolli at a time; 
but do us justice, and you will ^^oon see that our aims will be turned 
against your enemy. — We can bear liis iVi jatis, as widl as your.-i, as 
the war of 171)8 cantestil), though they cannot preteiul to a disjiarity 
o? size, and though the arm of our saihns m jioi loaded against iheni 
with the tenfold vengeance that your iinpres^im ius havi* excited. 

Look to your own coii'-triiriion of the IVk)! kadi; of May 1806’, 
we mean the construction of the pie^e nt ailministialion, a (jueslion 
which cannot he agitated* but ;6 > our'-desid\.intage, and wlncli wc 
are willing to ibiego, as \\e lia\(‘ t<»ld \nn, all dis(’ie.^ioii upon. 

Par. 1*1. — The Govcnimejit <>f {la- I'l.iU d Strut b did not fail to lenionstr.itc ' 
agaiqst 'Hie Ordjrs in Council ol (iic.il Hiitaie. Allliougli they kncu.that 
these Orders would be re\okid, if the d< ( re-*-, of I’l.ir.te, which had occa- 
sioned them, were icpcalcd, tliev u.-olvod at the • ann- moiiWnl to ic'si>.t the 
comilct of hotli Ijclligt iciits, iiibtiad of K qnirin'jf I'limce in the fust instn^c&^ 
to rescind her decrees. — Applying niiiuslis tin ^,unc nica'^urc of icsent- 

inciit to the<f*gijrossor, and to the paitj a:»giie\cd, llicv adoptcil incasnies of 
commercial rcsistaiivc agoiiwt svbtcr.i of i ('^i'daiice, which however 

varied in the successive Acts of Lmhargo, \«ni-h.*.en or Non-Iinpor- 

tatioii, W'qs evidently nncrjiial in it-* opciations, and piint ipalJy Icvelhd against 
the superior comnicree and niaritiine powei of Great jlritain.’’ 

■Aii.ikt is hei\ said will ledonnd in all periods^of future history 
to the honor and credit of the United Stales. — J Iic c.^act equipoise 
that they have maintained, while J'rance was accusing them of^fayor'* 
ing England, and England of favi^iing France, under all the varying 



conflicts to which the injustice of both subjected will Ifj to 

posterity one of the most astonishing c\eiUs df these astonishtn|( 
times* — A higher eulogy could hardly be pronouiiq^d iipoti th^ 
than what is here brought against tlic^n. I£ Great Ihritaiii f04^i^ 
the only possible measure of equal resistance by tlic exclusion of 
both France and England to bear hard iipoq her superior .c^m^ 
nicrcc, she should have fcoen the iirst to have withdrawn her hostile 
edicts, and retreat ftom tlic crusade in which she had joincj^ci: 
forces to those of her enemy, to invade the rights of her Friqnd, ’ 

Par. The same p;h'4wa1ity towards France was observable in tbe'lr 

Dogociatiokis, as in tlieir iiieasiiifs of alleged resistance.” • 

• 

V^ide note on paragA})!! 12, and we will not dispute wdiat isjhcrc 
asserted. • 

• • 

Par, 16. — Appli^tion was made to botli Belligerents for a rcTOcatiofi 
of their respective edicts ; but the terms in which they were made, wero 
widely dirten;ii<,” 

• 

llerq is nn irsoition, not only without proof, but directly ii\ 
the face of pi oof most palpable. Nothing more is rrtfUisite to 
satisfy any impartial i.'iquirer of thr-, from the most careless to itho 
most inquisitive, -than a n’lnple inspection of the terms proposed 
equally to each.-— 'i l)(‘y ;ti<* in fa^'t a circular letter requiring of each. 
Belligerent ilu' simple removal of Tli(;se edicts, which violated 

the Neutral rlebts of tie* Lmte<l States, or such modification of them 
that they slnnild no b>ii_er violj^te those rights; and promising' to 
each the precne consi'quLii(?es ol such le'vocalioii were promised 
to the other. 

• 

Par. 17. — Of I'r.mcc was rcquiiod a revocation only of the Berlin and 
jlllilaii Doereo-i, .dthoiiph uiany other f^het>, iriosbly violating tbe neutral 
comiuereo cf th<‘ (Jjjited ha<! been p'.onuilgated by that power. No 

security was dcinanded, that file Bei hu and LVliJaii Deerees, even if revoked, 
should not nndrr sojiu‘ other loini bi* le-eslabllsbed , and a dij^ct ^hgage- 
nient was olfered, that upon '••mh revocation, tJie American Government 
would take part ill flic war ;igainst Great Biitain, if Great ]}»itaiu did not 
inimcdiaU-ly icbciiid lirr Ordeis , wheftas no coriesponding cngaljfement was 
offered to Gieat IJritani, of wlioin it was rcniiired, not only that the Orders 
in Council should be rep«Mlcib but that no others of a similar naturae 
&ho(il<l be i.SFued, and lliat tli(‘ blockade of May, 1806, bhould be also aban* 
doned. This blockade, rstabli'-hcj and oiifoiced according to accustomed 
practice, had notliecn objccttnl to by the United Stales at the time it was 
issued. Its provisioub weie, on the contrary, repiesented by the American 
Minister resident in London at the tiiTie„ to have been so framed, as to 
afford, ill his judgment, a proof of the friendly disposition uf the British Ca- 
binet tow'ards the United States.” 
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What has England to do with whal violates the Neutral Com-* 
mercc of the United States, unless it be tlioir own proper commerce 
with £nglat\j ? If any such violation exist, America is fully com* 
petent to adjust the matter herself. She never found fault with the 
immense tax that Eijgland has always gathered upon her chief 
Staple, Tobacco, nor with her shutting out the manufactures of her 
Enemies or even of her Friends, from her ports. And it is not more 
im|toiblc, than unreasonable, that America should force the French 
to wear English coats i^nd waistcoats. But we cannot help remarking 
here, that in the resolution to maintain tlic most rigid ii^ipartiality 
in rpspcct to the restoration of intercourse wiih the Belligerent who 
should first revoke what each called his rctalidtory edicts upon the 
other, and in confining tlie prolfu* to this object, we did not even 
stipulate the rcstonalion of our impressed selimen, whose fate no 
mortal man can behold without shiuldeiiifg with horror; yet if France 
should upbraid tis with this forbearance, we would answer her as 
on a former occasion, That the United btntes have a right to elect 
their own policy with regard to England, as they have with regard 
to Franc^; and that it is only while they continue to exercise tliis 
right, without sufTering any degree oficstniint fioin either power, 
that they can maintain the independent relation in which they stand 
to both,*' It may be added indeed, that w'e could not anticipate 
the now injuries of Fiance, but we -tciievv those that England had 
already inlhctod ; we did not mix them with this new question 
of mutual recrimination and pretended retaliation of each Bellige- 
rent on the other, and if ** po secUiily v^as askid, that the Berlin 
and Milan dec^e^^, even if revoked, should not he le-establislicd under 
some other form,” neitlier was any such vecurity do:nand('d of Eng- 
‘ land in revocation of her obnoxious OnliTs in Council. — It is 
utterly imjjossi hie to discover any symptom of diflercnce between 
the proposals made to the ditVerent Belligerent.'.. 

“ .Wd a direct engagement was oherc<l that upon such revoca- 
tion the American Cioveinnu-nt would take [lait in the war against 
Great BritaiVj, if Great Biitain divj^not rescind her Orders, whereas, 
no Tcorresp^nding engageiiK ut was ollered to (IieiU liritain.”— Now 
in the first pla< e, vvi- tleiiy, and challenge the British Ministry to 
show, that any direct engagement was oflercd to either Bclligcrciif 
to fcike pait in tin* Wtur against the niher. We might show indeed 
that no^^ch engagf-ment could b(‘ ollered without a previous act of 
Congre^ -for the constitution does not leave it in the power of 
the executive Government of the United States. . In the next placp , 
wc a\cr that every proposition leading to such a consequence, was 
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made equally to citlicr, with, tlie single e^^coption in favordT Gir«i^ 
Britain, ‘*That on her rescinding her Orders in hiv’or of the Bnited - 
^tates, thfir Trade should Ibe opened with' her, and' shrtit tQiW 

her enemy in case of his failiiio txl rescind his Decrees ai4o wherc-ai,. 
to France, the offer- was made subject to tbo^contingency of tho 
l)rc\ious consent of Fngland. ‘ ^ 

How far the propositions menacing war can be said -to have favon^J - 
France to tlie prejudice of (rreat Ihitain will be seen by- the foTlo^^ ^ 
ing extracts from Mr. Madison^s instructions, viz. 

To Mr. Pinkney, rJOtli April, ToGtnieral Armslroni', 2cnMay,l808. 

The rchition in which tjic rcvoca- The relation in which a rccal t>f 
tion of its nil just (fccucs l>> cither, its rctalkitini; decrees, by eithOlr ‘ 

(Bcllijjcient) will place the United power, v\ ill place the United States 

States to the other, is ohx^ous, and to the othei, is obvious, and ought 

oM^lit to he a motive to tlie ineasarc • to he a motive to the measure, pro- 

propoitioned to the desire which has portioned to the desire which has. 

been mamh-sted by each, topioduce been manitV'-led by each, to produce ‘ 

collision between (he United States collisions between the United Slates 

mid its adversary, and winch must and il-. adversary, and which must he 

be ctpially felt hy each, to avoid one equally felt by each, lo avoid one wi^Ii 

w'ltli itself. itself. , • 

Should France revoke, wiilhc Should Great Britain revoke, ' 
impossible to view tlic per'cv crane, e France coold not pd 'ist in the^liJe* 

of (ircat Britain in her retaliating g-al part of iior decrees, if she docf 
Onlers, in any other lij:;ht tiian that^tnut r-.oan to force a contest with 
of war, wiihoiit even tlicprctc'.t now the United States, 
assumed by her.” To Armstrong, S'.’d July, 1308. 

Ii’T'iauce i!ons> not wish to threW' 
#.c \ m^ed States into the WAR 
a.;av t hci, for whicl^ it Is impossible 
to i lul a rational or plausible induce* 
jr.cnt, f^he ooeht not to hesitate a 
jiMiment in levol.in;^, at iso 

iinieh of Ik 1 dccires as the 

lights of the ^>'-a, ai.J fiirnish to bcr 
ad\(‘r^aiy tlio p’'''t'?>:t for his ret^at- 
i>'g mea.su I’ts.” • ^ 


Voar must have shoit 

tlic documruts iVimi which iIulc 


memoUuci, If they have forgotten^ 
extiKCU aie nrane, which w^Ve ^ 


printed by order of the llritish Ihii liaiueiit ; and litilo feeling, if they 
forgot llic use made nf tliem by a ^late^man of the llr^t celebrity in 
the opposition, wlu*n the* idea now iciUiKted, was atteunpted to bcin;- 
posed upon the public. — Strie tly speaking, indeed, ihc menace to 
take part m the ter?/' agaiii'.t lier eiirniVs was made to Great Britfim 
inly. Such is till- fair coii>Uuctioii'-ol liic words, the War against 
VOL. T. ■ No. IL. * -JK ' • 



France; whercas/in the contrary event, no conjunction mik France 
ts intimately neither has any such taken place ; but on the con- 
trary, to The last document that was before the British Governmen^, 
when this declaration was issued, to wit, the President's Message of 
the fourth of November, such conjunction vas still deprecated,--^ 
God forbid that wc should take sides <with either of you; but if 
events of war should require a combination ; you have only to 
us justice, and there can be no doubt oi> which side we should 
prefer it. 

In this important Paragraph, too, \4e find the unc^andid advan- 
t4ge that has been so often taken of the libcri.il construction, that the 
pleasing anticipation of an adjustment of 'all the difl'ercnccs between 
the two nations, had induced Mr, Monroe tq affix to the notification 
Blockade of May 1 8()6\ — When ic. is, asserted that “ he represented 
it to have been so framed as to afford in his judgment a proof of 
the friendly disposition of the British Cabinet towards the United 
States it should have beiMi added, for it appeared in the same 
letter, that he made up that judgment hastily : *‘1 have been too 
shorCa time in possession of this paper to trace it in all its conse- 
quences.*' And the, public should also have been informed of the 
still higher evidence, that he had misconceived its purport, in the 
non-admission of his inference by^Ir. Fox, printed in the same cor- 
respondence. He did not seem willing to give his sanction to the 
inference I had drawn;’' but it is less the Blockade that Mr. Fox 
promulgated, and less still thy acts of the Government under it, 
during the d/scussion of a treaty which was daily expected to put 
an end to all the disputes between the two countries, than the dis- 
torted construction given to it by his successors in office, and tii^ 
pretensions that they have derived from it, that have disgusted and 
dissatisfied us : — a construction which was denied by every mimber 
o(fc the administration that issued the decree; anj accordingly we 
find Mr. Monioc saying to Mr. Foster (Oct. 1st, ISll,) “ tlAit as 
Jed it is inconsistent with the sense of his Government 
W'hcn the order was i>sucd.'^ 

Par. 18.—“ Great liritain was thus called upon to abandon one of her most 
important maritime ri^Iits, by acknowledgint; the Order of Blockade in ques- 
tion to be one of the edicts wliich violated the commerce of the United StateSy 
alUiough it had cever been so considered in the previous negociations; and 
although the Prcfeident of tlie United States had recently con&cutcd to abrogate, 
the Non-Intcrcourse Act on tlie sole condition of the Orders in Council being 
revoked; thereby distinctly admitting these ordci's to be the only edicts whifih 
fell within the coateupUtion of the law under which he acted.** 



The Order of Blockade in question was. supposed at this time tc^lje 
merged in the. Orders in Council, and it is in tlie face of all fair infey- 
•ence, therefore, that it is here asserted that it had ncvc^licfvre hean 
considered as violating the comnieicc of the Ignited Jjtatcs. It ws^s 
not sutfered in the Fox administration to opciiititc! any actual injury 
to the United States^ And it is notoriously known that a modi^C^- 
tion of this, as well as the Order of tho 7th ot January, 18Q7>-S0 as to 
satisfy the demands of the United States, was jii a course of ainicaWe 
and satisfactory discussion at the time that that adiiiinistratioa went 
out of office, ‘which alone puPt an end to it. 

Par. 19. — “ A propositron so hostile to Great Riitain could not but be pro- 
portionally cncourairing to tlic pretensions of the enemy ; as by thus allegiiig 
that the blockade of May^ 1806, was illegal, the American Government vir- 
tually justified, so far as dependeilkon iheni, the French Decrees.*’ , ; 

Wc care not a pin wlicther your enemy were pleased or displeased 
with our measures, as long as our only motive was our own redress. — 
God knows that we have no special desire to pfeasc either of yoU, 
until wc see better occasion in your conduct towauls us, 

• 

Par. 20 and 21. — After tliis proposition had been made, the Fi'encU Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, if not in concert with that Government, at least in Con- 
formity with its views, in a dispatch, dated the 5th of August, 1810, and 
addressed to the American Minister r^sldest at Paris, stated that the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees were revoked, and that their operation w'ould cease from 
the 1st day of November following, provided his Majesty would revoke hif 
Orders in Council, and renounce the ne\^ principles of blockade j or tliat the 
United States w'ould cause llicii* rights to bcfespccted; mcaniiig thereby 
that they would resist the retaliatojy measures of Great Britajfi, 

^‘Although the repcid of the French Decrees, thus aniioimced, was evidently 
contingent, either on concessions to be made by Cieal Britain, concession.^ to 
which it w'a.s obvious Great Britain could not submit, or on mcasmcsf’to be 
adopted by the United States of America, the American President aU once 
considered the rei?cal as absolute. Under that pretence, theNou-Importatiou 
Act n'as strictly enforced against Great Britain, wliilst tho ships of yar 
merchant ships of the enemy were leceived into the har))ouis of Ainoica.'’ 

Tliis document of the 5ih of August revoked ilie Berlin and Milan 
Decrees from the Ist of the following November. Its prospective 
operation gave to England the opportunity of adopting similar mea- 
sures, or, to use her own words, of pioceeding pari pa^^u with her enemy, 
so as to have the mtcrcourse .ostored to her at the vmc time as ta 
France. — The contingency of its looking forward for three months 
was so far advantageous to England, as it gave her all that time to ipon- 
sider of the proposition for adopting the like me^isure. And the iPte^ 



si&cnt, by iL liborfvl construction of the law, jcxtcndcd the oontinimnce 
of the intercourse tor three months from and after the period when 
the FrenA enttngenieiit took effect; and admitted not only the goods 
that arrived, but all those that were shipped in England within three 
months after such pfcriod. 

The conditions were precisely those, thui made it obligatory on the 
president to restore the intercourse on the terms on which it was 
restored; that similar conditions on 3'our part would have produced 
similar effects against your enemy, we are not left to conjecture. The 
adjustment actually made with Mr. Kr^\ine (of which \Vc shall have 
c^ccasion to take further notice) has placed that question beyond all 
doubt. 

Par. 2:^, 0^, 25. — “ The American novcrnmV nt, assuming the repeal of 
the TrciieJi Decrees to be absolute and^t ffecliial, most iiiijiistly required 
Gloat Eritaiii, in conformity to her declarations, to revoke her Orders 111 
Council. The British Government denied that the repeal, which was an- 
nounced in the lettev.of the French IMinistcr for Foreign Alfairs, was such as 
ought to satisfy (jicat Britain ; and in order to ascertain the true character of 
the m^asui ft. adopted by Fiance, tbe (ioveniment of the United States was 
called upon to produce the instruiuent by which the alleged repeal of the 
Frencli Drciecs had been effected. £f these decrees were really revoked, 
such an instrument must exist, and no satisfaetory leason could he civen 
for vvithhohling it. At length, on M^y 21, 1812, and not bt fuie, tin* Americuci 
Minister in London did produce a copy, or at leubt v.Iial pm poi ted to be a copy, 
of such an ii/Slinnient. It professed to bear date the 28thof Apiil, 1811, long 
subsequent to the <li‘-palrh of the Freiieli ?.liiiistcr of Foreign Afiairs of the 
5tb of Aiiguit, IblO, or even the dii / named therein, viz. the 1st of No\enib« r 
following, wlie,iii tlie opeiatlon of the Fiench Decrees was to ciase. This i:i- 
struiiiftrit expre^t-h d<'clared that these Fiench Deciec'^ were icpealed in con- 
sequence of the American Legishiturc having, by their Act of the ist ol’ March, 
Idll, provided, lli.it liiitish ships and lueichandiso should be cxi lmled fiorn 
the ports and harboiiis of the United States. By tins instiunieiit, the only 
document piodiiced by America as a u peal of the French l^c cit e**, it appears, 
bgf’oml a possibility of doubt or eavd, that the alleged repeal of the Frooeb 
was coaditional, as Great Biitaiii liad di^.-jCrLed, and not ahbolKle or 
Dual, as had been niaintained by Aiueiiea; that they were not i« peule<l at the 
time they weie stated to heiepeuled by the American Govcrnnient ; that they 
were not repealed in eonfuiinity with a pioposilioii, sijiiultani'ous'y made to 
both Belligerents, but that in eon.scqiu:iec of a previous net on the part of the 
American Government, they were lepealed in favor of one Uc lligeicnt to the 
prejudice of tiie other; that the Anieiican Govennnent, having adopted inea- 
fiures restrictive upon the commerce of both Belligerents, in comsequeucc of 
edicts issued by both, rescinded these ineasnie.«, as they affected tliat power 
which was the aggnssor, whilst they put them in full operation against the 
party aggiicved, altliougli the edicts of both powers continued in force; aqd, 
lastly, that they cKcludod the ships of war belonging to one Belligerent, wUiUt 
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they admitted into their porta and harbourt the shi^i^of war belonging to the 
other, in violation of one of the plainest^d most essential duties ofa Neoir^ 
Nation.” 

• The United States did produce the instrument whic?l satisfied 
them; — the letter of the Minister of Foreign Afhiirs to their own ac- 
credited ^Minister ; — the usuril instrument in sucii cases. And it waa 
on this document, and the«ubsequont evidence of its operation as 
respected tlie United Siates, that they required a similar abrogation 
and 110 other on your •part. The miserable juggle that you thought 
fit to adopt, when the cries ^of your manv/acturers, an J the arguments 
tliat you could no longer rest^, obliged 3^011 to ri?trcat, would have 
been spurned at by a more dignified Administration ; and the only 
excuse for our IMinislcrs •.hare in it is, that it was suited to the capar 
eities of those he had to^deal with. — Our rresidcnl gives no credit to 
it, as you see in his coniinont,upi>n it. — In all your other measures 
you have fallen into the snaics of your enemy, either by imitating or 
opposing him, as his policy required ; and in this, as ic was impossible 
to devise a more wretched State trick, you have adopted his own. 

It tells but little, huwcvcj*, in favor of the integnty of 3^our Govern- 
ment, that this instrument, which must he eitlier g(*nuin« br not 
genuine, should be held good by 3'ou as a pretext for yielding to the 
cries of your manufacturers in revoking your Orders in Council, and 
not good to prevent the conliscatiott of our property. On this sub- 
ject, and the preceding condition of this juggling instrument, w^e 
•shall have something further to say iu what follows; but we must 
rejieat here, that it was not, as you assort, the only docuincJit produced 
by Amoiice, as a repeal of the Frcncli Decrees, 'llie^letter of the 
Due de CadorCjOf the 5th of August, IS 10, asserting that the French 
(’diets ii'ire repealed, was also produced.— This is the ordinary mode 
of icvocation; it is yoiii own mode; and the plan of a piospective 
operation had also been anticipated in your instructions to Mr. 
Krskinc. Neither was there, properly speaking, any contingenc\^ to jife- 
ven^their operation.— The opening hd't for ICnglaiul to come ihto' 
same lueasim*, was provided for in the law of the United SiaJ^s. — The 
rreiich no doubt agreed to it with reluctance; but the alternative 
v.as a precedent condition of the agreement, to wit, that the Non- 
importation law should be put in force against her if she did not 
avail hci self of it . — No vexv condition xcas d'equired ; and^it is aiTant 
sophistry to jivcU'ik/ that the French revocation w'as the consequence 
of any new measure adopted b)' the American Government; although 
it is pompously asserted to have been so, beyond all doubt or cavil/ 





And though the conlrary is here so positively asserted, nothing is 
rhore clear than that the revocation was made in strict “ conformity 
with a proposition simultaneously niade to both Belligerents.” — What 
that proposition ? — each Belligerent accused the other of being 
the aggressor, or invader of the law of nations ; each pretended to re- 
taliate against the ofuer; and each promised to recede from the in- 
vasion as soon as the other should do it."‘ America proposed to each, 
that if she would recede from her invasion, as far as respected the 
United States, and the other should not follow her withjn three 
months, she would restore intercourse to tjie one so recoding, 

and shut out the other. Franco says,* 1 agree to your conditions ; I 

revoke my decrees from the 1st of November upon the precise terms 

that you propose. She propounds no new conditions, but lepcats 

those propounded by America equally to both Belligerents; and 
even refers to the Act of Coitgros which provides for them 
without oven an injunction, but witli meiely a him entendu, it 
being well undei stood, that one of the alternatives shall follow.— -As 
though she had said, If England follows mo passuy as sh^lias 
promised, well ; if not, you arc engaged to oppose her unjust ])reten- 
tions — how? — not li ct armh, — not puirjiis et calcihus, — not unguibus 
et rostro ; (which is uncommonly modest on her part, considering 
that We had olTcrcd her war against yon, without offering you war 
against her;) but by putting in force that very Act which you were 
cqtially engaged to put in force against me in the contrary case,” 

The word conformity is unhappily chosen here. It reminds one of 
the very words of the Erench v^^vocation ; and of those words which 
you have oivinany occasions, and among others in the paper under 

consideration, most unriglucou'>ly withheld. Or that the United 

States, in conformity with the Act which you hace just cornmunicatedy 
shall cause their lights to be lespectod by the English.'’ — Why were 
the words, here italicised- left out jii this paper? (Earagraph 20.) why 
hsiVe they been suppressed on all occasions ? and why, nioie especially, 
"£ave tlicy been omitted jn the quotation of the surrounding wofds by 
Sir Wilkam Scott in his judgment on the Snipe? they would have 
furnished a solution of his parenthesis, and changed all the doubts, 
that follow the construction of the words as he has given thorn, into 
the precision that ho affects to be seeking. — “ It bejiig well under- 
stood (it is not said by whom, or on what ground) that the English 
shall revoke thoii Ordcis in Council, and renounce their new princi- 
ples of Blockade, or that the United States will cause their rights to 
be respected by the English.” After the quotation, he continues — 
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howls this clause to be construed ?’'(Edwar<|s, p. 10.) — why, tnily^^ 
it is of little consequence how this clause is to be construed ; ]{(Ut 
mark the real words, “ Or that the United States, Vn confohnity wth 
fhe Act which you have just communicated^ will cause their nghtstobe 
respected by the English.’'— There is no difficulty in construing thest 
words, “ it being well understood” hy both parties and by all the world, 
that one of the alternatives is to follow, because the Act herein spe» 
dally referred to has so provided.* 

The Act of the Cd of March, 181 1, too, (in other respects a mere 
recital of the previous Act, and of the fulfilment of the conditions bf 
it in respect lo France,) is t>jjly new as it puts an end to all cavil, as 
to the question of closing the doors of reconciliation with England 
after the three mwiths had expired ; and authorises the President 
still to admit her to a perfect freedom of intercourse on a similar 
abrogation of her hostilc*edicts, to that which had been exacted from 
France ; to wit, that they shcfiilcf cease to violate the Neutral Rights 
of the United States ; (we meddled not with any other question) and 
it notorious (for the correspondence is before the world) that the 
most libeial use was made by the President of iliis authority to tlic 
last hour ; — that instead of the expiration of three months, at which 
War inigiit haNc been justly declared, three times six months were 
suffered to elapse before that measure was even proposed that 
every hazard was taken in the hope to avoid it; and that even the 
IScoptre of England had changed hands, not only without the hoped* 
for cliaiige of men or measures ; but with an increased determination 
to insult us, as combining with France in doctrines which did not 
apply to us, and which we J)ad (rtstinctl^ disavowed ; — with a re- 
newed resolution to maintain the invasion of our Rights as an inde- 
pendent Nation ; artd reiterated assurances from your Minister that 
iheio was not the shadow of chance for a change. 

INJost heartily should we rejoice to sec an explanation from the 
learned Judge, •that would acquit him of his share of the censure at- 
tacl^ed lo the concc*almc’iit of these words. It would not be jhc jKrs t 
time, inileed, that we have found him right where we had supposed him 
wrong. \Vc would thank him at the same time to inform ifft who the 
other Neutrals are, for whose rights we ought to have contended ; 
and whether he has yet discovered that the French communication 
to the Couserv alive Senate related to Europe only, and the Conti- v 
nciit of Europe, aiid the Continental System, and the Continental 
Ports, which arc mentioned thrice three times in *thc instrument^ 


» See end— Note B. 



without a word of Airf.^rica, or a word that can bo applied to her. 
'/But from the continual omission of the words here restored, to feay 
nothing of the anachronisms, the distortions, the misconstruction 
and mibaf/pliration of other documents, some latent object must beJ 
presumed. And if it wore even allowed that such were not the inten- 
tion, it is not the Icsst clear that the want of these words prevents the 
reader from that natural rccurivncc to tkoact itself, winch would de- 
monstrate the impartiality of the Ameiican government, which is here 
denied, as well as the fallacy of tlic reasoning chavN irom the recital in 
the mutilated ^state in which it is presented. Bui when we find the 
same plan of suppn ssing the same word^i, in repeated instances of tfic 
diplomatic concspoiulence, state papers, and solemn judgments, 
we arc constrained to pronounce iij)on k, as the spurious progeny 
of that incestuous iiinicc)ur'*e bc^tuien the executive and the judiciary, 
which it has heenltho pride and iJie^vboast of the present rugn to 
divorce; and which cannot surely be less ohjectionable for being 
carried on behind the curtain. 

Itis paying but*little complimeni to the discernment of the EilIjR&h 
Nation, (()siippo*«c that deceit so palpable can Iia\e currency with it; 
iind tliough it may be hrped that such decc'ption will not last: ^et 
the truth tliat the roidiiling Englishman is often decei\ed in this 
way ; his inlegiity is easily imposed u[)on; his pursuits of a laudable 
industry prevent him from a tvUical investigation of the subject; 
but wlu'ii he shall be roused to a personal inspection of the case, it 
is to be hoped that h<' will see as w^ell the injustice as the impolicy 
of the imposition, by which lu- has been prevailed on to believe that 
wc have an ynnatural partiality to France, the only imputation un- 
der which he can be prevailed upon to consider us his i nemy ; and 
therefore most aitfnlly insinuated, in equal contradiction of the evi- 
dence of our most essential interests, as of exery rlocunn nt that has 
ever appeared, or ever can appear upon the subject ; and t/ie 7nanu- 
f(h:i liras at hast, in reverting to their testimony on tlie ndief tliat 
-^*lr. Krskine's treaty gavi* tlumi, will hardly forget that we dM. ac- 
tually Txniaiain against hance, oiilhat occasion, the exclusion from 
intercourse which we opened to you. 

Par, 2G.- the iiistnirncnt tluis produced was by no means timt 
general and niiqnalified revocation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees which 
Great BritatA had continually demanded, and had a full riglit to claim ; and 
althoa|^4fei9 ii^trnnient, iintter all the ciI•culn&tanc^;s of its* appearance at 
1 -bc first time, was open to the strongest suspicions of its 
aufi^ttjLicily ; yet as the A^inistcr of the United States produced it, as pur- 
pl^Dg to be a copy of the instrument of revocation, the Government, of 



Great Britain, desirous of I'everting, if possible, the ancient and acena^ i 
tomed principies of maritime war, determined upon revoking conditioi^it^r 
the Orders in Counc il. Accordingly in the inonCli of 'June last, lus Kp/U 
Highness the Prince Rogent was pleased to declare in Council, in the name 
aud on tlic behalf of his IMajesty, that 'the Orders in Council ^iild be re- 
voked, as far as respected the ships and property of the United States, from 
the 1st of August following. 'I'lns revocation wa^ tp continue in force^ pro- 
vided the Government of the United States siiouid, within a time to benmit^* 
ed, repeal their Rc'^trictivc Laws against Ui itish commerce. His hfajesty’s ' 
Miniater in Amoiica vva^*oikpreasIy ordered to declaic to the Government vof 
the United States, ^ fliat this measure had been adopted by the Prince 
l^egciit, in liie earnest wish and hope, » iiher that tlic Governnicnt of France, 
by further retixafious of its ‘.yotem, might render perseverance on the part of 
Gicat Britain in reUiliatoiy iiicHMires unnecessary, or if this hope should p^vc 
delusive, tliat liis TVlajes tv’s Oo\(‘rnmont might be enabled, in Ihe absence of 
all inii.iting jnd lestric.'ive regulations on either side, to enter with the 
Cov< nmieiit of tlie UiiitcJ .States into amicabie explanations, for the purpose 
of ascertaining vvlietlitr, if tlie in‘c<issity of retaliatory measures should uii- 
fortunatoly eontiiuie to operate, the particular ineasiires to be acted upon by 
Great Britain could be rtnvlorcd iiioie acceptable to the Ainericaii Goveru- 
nient, tlmn tliobc liidiorlo inir ncd.’” 

> 

It will b<’ secMi by whjit is said abo\t*, that the iiistiunu'nt litre 
rcferivd to, cwcii if gtnuiiK' and duly proinulgalcrl, which iionc but 
a luol will suppose, and wdnth even Lord Castlcreagh discovered 
and pronounced to be tlu* veiiest juggle that c\er w is jiroduccd, 
though he aftei wards prrfeired i ttrealing by it lo acknowledging the 
true fact, that he was beaten Ironi the giound that he liad almost 
sworn to^ maintain ; — it will be si’cn, wo say , that the instrument 
here rc feired to, could in no siia^e be coiisideri’d any thing more 
than a corroboration ot the French ])eci'ees having been repealed 
jroni the 1st of Xpveniber [iiveeding, to winch date, as the period of 
the revocalfon, it literally refers. ' It could, if genuine, only be consi- 
dered as certify mg that the preceding condition ot tlie re\i)cation had 
been cariivd into etTcct by the United States. It added not a 
little to the matter of fai t, ruither does it even pretend to be |fie act 
oT i('\ocaiiori ; but rnendy a cenifieatc of Ikcts preclicateM 
Sir William Scott is content with the revocation of the o^li of August 
1810, to 11 certain point — “ 1 am auUiorized to declare that the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees (ne revoktd,'' — (not ‘ will be reiokcd,') — 
and will cease to iiave their effect from the 1st of November.'* 
(Edwards, p. 9-) And it is only by the following wonls, in the mu- 
tilated slate in which he has given them, confo;nuling, as wc have 
filioun, the true, meaning, that he finds any thing to remove or de- 
fcUoy the satisfaction that he would otherwI^e have derived from the 
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<word9 here quoted. ^ We have sought, but in vain, fo/ some 
errweoiis translation of Cadore’s letter to Armstrong, to apo- 
logize for this miitflation, as well in the letters of the British Secre* 
tary of St^c to IMr. Pinkney, as in the judgments on the Fox, and , 
on the Snipe, and in the paper before us ; and we may truly say, 
that we should have been glad to find it, but w'c have never seen any 
such, and in the Appendix referred to in jhe margin of this passage 
in tlie report, the words are stated at length ; and they are substan- 
tially repeated in another document in this Appendix, equally before 
the court, conformably to the act communicated/' 

But wc liave in this paragraph a distinct avowal that the condition 
required of us to insure our emancipation from the effects of your 
orders, was, lliat we should obtain of Franco a gonf'ral and unquali- 
fied revocation of the Berlin and AJilan Decrees, as well in respect to 
other nations as to oinNcIves. And this is the termination of all the 

•• I* 

zig-zaggery and equivocation that were used in approaching our 
Oovernment on the subject. — It was rather too much to demand of us 
at any rate, since we never belonged to the neutral fixmily that armed 
to defend their mutual liglits against your incroachments ; we never 
intfrfere/l v. ith your invasions of those rights, either in the attack on the 
^'panish frigates, or the bombardment of Copenhagen ; though, by the 
way, had wc sought a cause of (juarrel, we might have found it as cre- 
ditors of Spain in this diminution of her means of payment ; — we could 
but deplore these indelible stains on the land of our Ancestors : — but 
after your instructions to Mr. Erskine to confine the revocation of 
your decrees to iis operations as far as respected America f 2 i modest 
Minister might well be backward' in pro'pounding such an absurdity 
as that of tlie Cmted States of America legislating for the states of 
Europe. 

It is matter of regret that this inconsistency escajKjd the researches 
of the profound civilian ; (who, playing Grumio, in liis judgment 
on the Snipe, has given us a lecture on family duty ;) as he must 
hay ^LT ondiided tliat “ the rule could have no locality /' and that wljat 
thr. United Stales had a right to agree to with Mr. Canning, they 
had an equal right to agree to with the Due dc Cadorc. 

Par. i?7. — In order to provide for the contingency of a Declaration of 
“War on the part of the U nited States, previous to'tiie arrival in America, of 
the said Order of Revoeation, instructions were sent to his Majesty's Minister 
Plenipotentiary accK'ditod to the United States (the execution ot which iu- 
itTuctioas, in consequence of the discimtinuauce of Mr. Foster’s functions, 
were atii iubseqnciit period intrusted to Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren,) 
directiii^ liini ti? propose a cessation of hostilities, should they have com- 
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tAtitceJ ; and farther to oiler a siniulUaeous repeal of Qrdera iq Cpuncll 
en the one side^ and of the Restrictive Laws on BfiCisb ships apd commerce ' 
on the other.” ^ ^ ^ 

^ Not disputed. . ^ 

Par. 20.—“ They were also respectively empowered to acquaint the Ame« 
rican Government, in reply to any inquiries with respect to blockade 
of May, 1806, whMist llie British Government miisf" continue to maintain its 
legality, ‘ tfiat in point of fact ^his particular blockade had been discontinued 
for a length of lime, h(y:ing been merged in the general retaliatory bheleade 
of the enemy's ports onjer the Orders in Council, and that his Majesty's 
Covcrniucnt had no intention of recMirring to this or to any other of the 
blockades of ihc* enemy’s po»ls, founded upon the ordinary and accufitotned 
principles of niaritimo law, ^vi!l(h were in force previous to the Orders in 
Council, without n lu \v noti<‘e to neutral powers in the usual form.” * 

Here is a distinct avowal that the blockade of May, 180(), wa$ 
merged in the subsefjuent Orders in Council, W'c beg a recurrence 
therefore to wliat has been said under Paragraph 18. The constiuc- 
l^ion given to the subsequent orders by our Go\ernm('nt is here dis» 
tinctly covjirmed^ so that it not only appears tliat wo had always 
imagined that we were demanding the revocation of this deed in 
demarulingthe revocation of its successors, but that wo imagined 
r/ghf^j/. How then can it be asserted (Paragraph 18.) that this order 
was never considered by us os one of the edicts which \ioliitcd the 
commerce of the United States. The truth is, and it will so clearly 
appear by a recurrence to the correspotidcnce, that the view of the case 
jww for mall If asserted was that under which the United States treat- 
ed it. — It was only reliiKjuished by Mr, Pinkney, when it was found 
convenient^by your C^ovc’rnment rt) adopt another construction. — It 
was only on finding that Manpiis Wellesley had “ nftt adopted,” but 
“ had resisted’" life idea of incorporation here rc-asserted, that he 
treated of it on separate ground. (Pinkney to Wellesley, 2 1st Sept* 
1810.) 

The oiler iflade by Mr. Foster, in this case, was not merely that a 
nwv notice would be given to neutral powers, wdiich is here^attd!npted 
by a side wind to be let in as sufficient ; but also that the block 
reneweil, should be accompanied by a sufficient force to iiffakc it legal. 

Par. 2y. — “ The American Government, before they reccivc<l intimation of 
the course adopted by tlic British Government, had, in fact, proceeded to 
the extreme measure of declaring war, and issuing “ Letters of Marque,*' 
notwithstanding they were previously in possession of the report of the 
Freneh Minister for Foreign Affairs, of tlie 12th of Ma^ch, 1812, promulga- 
ting anew the Beilin and Milan Decrees, as fundaiiieutal laws of the French 
Empire, under the false and extravagant pretext, that tlic monstrous priuci- 
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t pl« therein contained wj're to be found in the Treaty of Utrecht, and were 
thcppfore binding upon all States. From tlie penalties of this code, no nation 
vks to be exwnpt, Vhidi did not accept it, not only as the rule of its o\rn 
conduct, but as a law, the observance of which it was also required to enforce 
upon Great^ritain.” 


It is not<)noii‘; on the f.icc of lln' I'rcncri dof uincnt hero referred 
to, that it did not rojUeinpiate Ainenca at all.- -Not only is there 
no mention made of Ainerir-a in it; but Europe, the continental 
sv'itein, and the ports <>!’ the continent, arc, as we heibre observed, 
the continual burden of the son;. — France and the countries in 
alliance with, or in subjuf^ation to li- tlu' pap,erh' tbreuscx- 
pnjsses it, (and to winch, whelhi r incci pouted or conpuend, we 
could have no ncc'CiS witlu)nt tin' foMtcnt of l!ie‘^r;;l:n^ powent,) 
were alone parties to this jnstrunieiit, whieli iinnoiiMcc.s the continu- 
ance of the Beilin and Alihin Df'ciees airii-i't liiose powers only 
who allow thu'i llai^^s to be denationejjzed. it not true then that 
no nation was to lx* exempt Irom the penalties ot this code; for 
from this character of Denation. duatioo th(> Ihi;; of ilie tinted States 


was already exempted by the opciation ol tlu' law a(.'ainst yon, 
which had been olfeied to you a::ainsr your enemy. Anil it was 
still in yonr powiT, by levokim^ youi ho‘'t!le (dirts, as they affected 
us, and us only if you phrase, to idc i.iti' your commerce, and your 
lU'iiine, from (weiy restraint that was imposed upon it. - -- \nd had it 
been otlu'i'wivse ; — had the Ficneii d<»( umeni had an\ lefeiLin e to us, 
still it was only the diciaralion ot 1 ranee ; — our consent was neces- 
sary to make us patty to it; and to this wewiie not only not 
invited, but it was beloie }cur (wis in documents and coiri'spondencc 
TO whicli you jxaity With us, that we di^tiuctly disavowed the 
rrench doctrines piomulcaled in it, <in.i subset ibr'd to the laiglisli in 
every point tht? law of nations, winch it embraces.'- —"^'our ellort, 
in your declaration of the ^21.st of A\ nl, to lead the woild, and none 
more than your own ])eo])!e, into the ('iioneous bdicl'* of French in- 
fluyu*''** o,n our connciH^ by bh-nding us with !■' ranee, as the supp^ut- 
iTS of those doctrines, with this evidence bclore your eyes, has 
already been tiealcd by oui President as an insult, and chastised as it 
di serves.^ 

Par. 30. — “III a alaniA'sfo, accompanying tlicir drehuation of hostilities, 
in the foinier cuinplaiiits against the Orders in Council, a long 

' from a Caiiii Obseiver to a Noble Lordi' (Gale and Curtis, 

P/esideiit’s Mefsago, ist June, ISK', par. 12, as printed in the Times, 
“•^ud a& an additional insult, 6ic,*' 


4m 
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ii>t of grievances was Urortj^Ut torward ; some trivial it tliemsolvea, others 
which Lad been iimlually adjusted, but none of them sucll^as were eVer 
♦ before alleged by the Aim.i'icttii Govciiiinciil be grounds for waf." 

In this Paragraph, there is the highest evjdence of the anxiety 
of the United Slates to inaintajn to the last extremity the relations of 
Peace; of their forl)e;Hance UMvler nuiliiplied injuries; — of their efforts 
to avert the storm winch must he prejudicinl to the mutual interests 
of tu o coimtiies, wi'ose interest iniiit evi‘r Ik* mulnal in the eyes of 
every eiiliglstened ^litJtesinAj^. —We know not whether we can take 
credit for what is lM*re ^.nd, that none of our gnevances were cfer 
before alleged h\*our government to he gnuinds for War. — Certainly 
wc have given some hioad hints that they were so; though to use 
rdie wouLs of Mr. Madis.'1n,‘^ it is no lesstiue that we arc warmly dispo- 
sed to cherish ail the tnendly relations suh'^isling with Great Britain.'' ^ 
If HI this temper, .Hid with this view, w'v have forborne to allege 
those griirvanc es as 'irouiuK for war, can any ouy look at them for a 
c.’.oment without seeing thai they aie such, and that such forbearance 
is the best evid^-nee (/f patifiiee and long sulfering on ouf part? 
I'aii any one look at tiieni w ithout seeing that while the cup of bitter- 
ness was swelling to the hiiin, we wen* draining the cup of concilia- 
tion to tlu* dieg^. — d lit* ( aialngm is too eopimi*', and would indeed 
be too huii.iliaii.ig, to he lecapilulalt'd wjlliout some feelings of 
ir.di ’iiath/ii, lliiit onr ^ovonment had ()oine them so lonii, 
it not ioi till* ho, ;ih !• <. Iin . ^ t vt i led by' the nnsconduct of your 
Hidiflgi i'.',, «it your expense as vvcdl as 
our own^ the lapaei'y oi \<>'ir cjuin;is. V.' e will select but one of 
{lu'iu : look ai lilt* Amt iican • c.in-an impres^td on hoard a British 
man of war ; c'laiin d to iljc g'Hi <>t his oppie^-soi to deal out death, 
tt# a hiolhei of mankind, pt-ihaps hi-*- own l>ioiher, and in every case 
no eiifiny ol hfs : - -sei* hini hrouglit to the gangway for disobc‘di|;nce 
tu ^in ol/iv;er who has no light lo euminaiul him, and evi«n ^ 

eli'oit to advise the olliceis of his own (iovej nii.ent of his situation; 
— bee him wou^j^ltvl in such a cause, and dying h_y the side of a brave 
I'jighsh mcssnfSfe ; and htai llnir mutual g.ojn*^; — the one soothed 
by the refh etiou that <’aii ^wieten drath--“ I die foi my country — 
the other, turning his eyes to the former of his chains — “ I am mur- 
dered aiui unievenged."-- And is it to be imputed to us as a fault that 
we are at length at war Jbi such, among otln r causes ; because, in the 
hope of redress, we have worn out years in seeking the abolition of this 

* ‘ See tLi.s quotation more at large in Letters Jwm a Cosmopolite to a Cler^ 
gymaiij page jo, or the Monthly Htvkio foi August la*A, 
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practice by just and prudent arrangements between tlietwo govern- 
ments. — '^ou would'make war with all the world for treating a single 
sailor of yours, as you hjfve treated many thousands of ours. - 
Nay, you would not spare a precious subjdj^ of your owir that 
should commit the comparati\ely vmial crime of putting one of 
them on shore on a desert Island, where at worst he coUld only 
starve;* and this multiplied and continual agm’e''si(>n on y)ur part 
is not to be considered a ground for War, because we luno borne it 
410 long without alleging it as such. , ^ 

,You ought to know', for it is no secret in your Navy, that many 
of yoiir officers make no ‘'Cniple to impie‘-s an AiiRiican seaman, 
wherever they can find him; and e\en boast of it. — Perhaps loo, ifyoii 
scrutinize, you will liiid that your own nnkis to restore such ba\c 
not alw'ays been obe^R'd. — We do not acquit you of any share in this 
iniquity; — the shoals of our seamen sent jRhorc in the Fox admi- 
nistration, and only then, furnish pretty strong presumptive evi- 
dence of connivatH'e in their succissoib as well us in those that pre- 
ceded them; but W'C beliexe you are sometiims diw elved, and clear 
it is, that the best int(’ntions of an administraii' n must fail, w hile 
officers, not immediately under their eye, and wanting men, are 
licensed judges in their own cause. — We w’ould do every thing in 
the world, — w'ould even help to proc are for you every man to whom 
you are entitled, according to your own principles and acknow- 
ledged practice; but as long as you will not sulfer the oflicer of 
any nation under the suk' to vi^it youv ship'., iind take out whomso- 
ever he n.ay please to call subjects of liis own; you will look in 
vain for any ac([uiescence on our pait in a mctisure fraught with 
such distressing injury to our citizens. 

31st Par. — “ As if to throw additional obstaelrs in tlie way of peace, the 
American Congress at tlie same time passed a Jaw, prouibiliug all intcp- 
CQA ir^ with Gieat J3ritain, of sncli a tt'iior, as deprived the Execiilive^Go- 
Venimcnt, according to the I’rcsidcnt s own construction of that Act, of 
all power restoring the relations of fiiendly intercourse between the two 
states, so far, at least, as coiiceriicd their coinnicrciarjjfitcrcoiirsc, until 
Congress should re-assemblc.” 

The law here referred to put an end to tliosc powers for restoring 
the intercoui-se which the President had in vain exerted for years, 
arid which were incompatible with a state of war. No encourage- 
ment could be entertained in America, at that time, to hope for a 
revocation of the Orders in CouneiK It was five days after the 
declaration of war in America that those orders were revoked in 


See the case of Captaiu Lake. 
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England, and not a symptom of relaxation, thft strongest pfcdgl? 
to the contrary were exhibited till within a week of thafVevocatioii i(i 
^England, and till the last hour of the declaration of War, and even 
after that declaration, by your Minister here. — I’lie very document, 
from which you draw this construction of the President, recommends 
the adoption of an oiiuitaWc mode of preventing any inconvenience 

to individuals from yonr unexpected retreat. 

• 

32(1 Par. — “ The President of the United States has, it is true, since pro* 
posed to Gres^ Britain an ArAi^tice ; not, however, ou the admission, tliat 
the cause of war hitherto relied on was rc'inoved ; but on condition, t^at 
Great Britain, as ^ preliminary step, slmnld do away a (‘ause of war, nowr 
brought forward as such foi* the first time : namely, that she should aban- 
don the exercise of her undoubted right of searcli, to take from Americaa 
merchant vessels British seamen, the, natural-born subjc'Cts of liis Majesty ; 
and this concession was reejuireef upon a mere assurance that laws would be 
enacted by the Legislature of the United States, to prevent such seamen 
from entering into their ser\i('e. But independent of tlie objoctmn loan 
exclusive reliance on a foieign state, for the conspiration of so vital an 
interest, no explanation was, or could be, afforded by the agent who wa* 
charged with this overture, either as to the main principles upon which 
auch law's were to be founded, or as to the provisions which it was proposed 
they should contain.” 

Ill reply to paragraph 30, \vc Jiave shown some of the precious 
effects of the practice which it is here attempted to defend. It re- 
mains only to add the propositions that were made by us many years 
ago, when Mr. Monroe was our Minister in England, and which 
have never yet been withdraw^n. — th('if offered to/’nicrinto en- 
gagements to allow of no protection to British seamen ; but on the 
contrary, to deliver them up, wlicncver they sought refuge among us. 
— 'lo aid in searching for, seizing, and restoring them ; and to enaot 
laws for this purpost*; to keep them in our prisons, when thcixuinto 
iTquired, and lo prohibit our citizens, under adequate penalties, 
iVonfcarrying them off* or employing them. All this was profibre?rL_, 
our Government for an exemption from that seizure upon^thc high 
seas of all persjgis not liable thereto by the laws of Nations, which 
could not, in the case supposed, attach on any Bntiah sailor. For 
our naturalized citizens, comprising few, if any, o‘f tins'’ class of men, 
and none that have not become so by tliieo ^c^ais’ longer residenct 
among us than is rt^juired for the same privilege with you, w'e ask 
only the protcictioii which. you extend to your own. 

Who the agent charged with the reiteration of the overture was, 
of how instructed, we pretend not to know; ,but we cannot doubt 
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tLat he was autluvrizcd ^ pledge all the power of the executive Go-, 
■ve^nment to procure tlic 'enactmeot of adequate penalties to prevent 
a breach the contract ; and moreover we arc convinced that, under, 
an amicable airangeinent to this elTect, the An^rican jNIerchant and 
seaman, seeing in it Lis own 'sccuiity and that of his brethren, vvould 
exert u vigilance to see it ca/iied into execution, that would leiivo 
no escape for tyosc desertcisof their coinitiy's call, that might pos- 
sibly escape the hands of the oflicers charged )Mlh it. 

We have not a doubt that if tlie subjects, to which your own laws 
and practice iniitlc you, were all you » re in quest of;, you would 
recover more of them by this proco^:!. than by any other that could 
be adopted. r ^ 

C3d Par, — This proposition having been objc,etcd to, a second proposal 
was made, again oflering an arniistir#, p'^ovided tlic British Government 
would secretly stipulate to renounce tlie exercise of this light inn treaty of 
peace. <iAn inniK’diatc and formal abandonmer-l of its exercise, as prclimi- 
iiary^to a cessation ofliostilitics, was not demanded ; Init Ins Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent was icquircj, in the nain(‘ ami on tin’ behalf of His Ma- 
jesty, secretly to abandon what tla' foiincr overture had proposed to him 
publicly \o oojnccdo.’^ 

3ltli Par. — “This most olTonsive pioposition abo rejected, being 
accompanied, as the former had licru, by ollu r (i 'mauds oi' the ino^tox- 
ceptioiiahle nature, and c‘'p( cialij of indcniuits for all \nK*rican vessels de- 
tained and eondenmed under the l)id<‘is in Connc!), or iin/h'i* what were 
termed illegal blockades- -a conipllaucc with which demands, exclusive of 
all other obiections, would leave amo.mtcd tn an absolute siiricnder of the 
lights on winch those Onleis and blockade a ncre fuiuiLled.’* 

» '■' t 

AVo CMnnoV cururncTit on thesi' ]>i ''P‘'"Utions, without having them 
fliirly before us, — It an ariiustice weio nroposqrl during the teiS^pev- 
ate di'icussi(>!i of i ighls \\ hieii \ve h i\e wMr for n moment aban- 
doned; and rejected, because we would r.oi t rur'.y surrender a pro- 
perty, 111 imioemif metchandi/e, iiJ/ic// ur hii\'' vcver icuscd to 
; — which no cdlier nation under heaven conceive!, you have 
any right to; and to ifie restorciiion of which we ece clearly infilled, 
byyour'bwii con ii ut titm of the 1 iw of Nation", very recently ])ro- 
mulgatetl ; there can la’ no diriici.lty in appealing |$) the woiid, an<l 
to po-stei ity^as to winch of us is chargeabie with the calamitK’S oi 
war. — It is^ subject r»r easy denionstial loii, and has l-iocii clearly 
d oilib ns t rated, that the Oiders under which this projperty has been 
seized, will no^ bear the test of the laws of blockade. - Nay, it has - 
been dcmoiistraled , tliat your own aflmini^'lialion h^^’iicnounccdtbciu 
as illegal ; * and whatever the law located in Englaiul may say, the 

* See on this subject ‘ letters from a Cosinopohle to a Clergyman, 2d and 
I leitci.’ 
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tfuc law, diffusa in omnes, tonstans, sempitern)a, which has no lo- 
' cality, and proltounccd in any other pcirt.of yorld, acquits us. — 
Moreover you paid us for similar spoliations'^in the administration 
of Mr. Pitt: so did your allies in the invasion of neutrai rights.— 
Perhaps in discussing qiu^tion wc mi^ht agree to a similar rc^ 
ference; perhaps our mutual friend llussi£ mighf» give us a casting' 
or lend us an umpire. Vou must not expect to be judge 

in your own cause ; were it enemy's property there could be no other 
tribunal, but this is not fiven pretended. 

35 til Par. — “Had the AmcricA\4 Government been sincere in representing 
the Orders in Coancii, as the only subject of difference between Great Bri-^ 
tain and the United Staton, calculated to lead to hostilities; it might have 
been expected, so soon as tlie Vcvocation of those Orders had been officially 
made known to them, that they would have .spontaneously recalled their 
* letters of iimrque,’and manifested ^ di<iposition immediately to restore the 
relations of peace and amity between tlm two powers. « 

36th Par. — ‘‘ But the conduct of the Government of the United States 
by no means corresponds witli sncli reasonable expectations. . 

o7th Par. — “ The Or<ler in Council of the 23rd of June b'eing officially com- 
niunicatcd in Aincrit a, the Govcniinent of the United States saw nothing in 
tlie Repeal of the Orders in Council, winch should of itself res tore, ptsace*, 
unless Gieat Britain were j»repaied, in the first instance, substantially to 
reliiiqnivh the right of iiiiprcssiiig her own seamen, when found on board Ame- 
rican merchant sliips.’* 

Here aj^uin we must lefer to pnragnipli 30, Once for all, we never 
did repriictit the Oidors in Council as the onlt/ subject calculated 
to lead to liostilitR'S. And if wo have ^lown, as wc have abundantly 
shown, that we liad oilj^er most n'ri taring aiiLf most crue\ causes of 
hostilit^y ; how can you have the conscience to turn our forbearance 
to coinirience it, into a Jesuitical pretence of insincerity on our 
part ? 

38tU Par. — “ The proposal of an armistice, and of a simultaneous repeal 
of the restrictive nuasurcs on both sides, subsequently made by the conA 
mamliiTf^ officer of His Majesty's naval forces on the American coast, ^we?S' 
received in the same iiostile .'*p*rit by tlie Government of the^United 
States. The suspeusioii of the practice of inij)re''>iucnt was insisted upon, in 
the correspondence which passed on that occasion, as anecc.ssary preliiiiiuary 
to a cessation of hostilities: negociation, it was stated, miji^t take place 
witliout any suspension of the exercise of lliis right, and alsd*^itIiout any 
armistice being concluded but Great Britain was re<iiiiied previously to 
agree, without any knovv’lcdgc of the adequacy of the .system >\hich could be 
substituted, to iic^j[Ociatc upon the basis of accepting the legislative regula- 
tions of a foreigu'smte, as the sole equivalent for the exercise of a right, 
whic|i Hfae has felt to be essential to the support of her maritime power." 

VoL. I. Pam. No, 11, ' 2 L 
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39th Par.— “ If America, by demanding this preliminary concession, in^ 
^ Idiids to d^y the^yalidity of that right ; in that denial^ Britain cannot 
acquiesce ; nor will shG g^e cdm^tenance to speh a pretension, by accedUtg 
to its^u^ension, much l^s to its abandonment, as a basis pn, which to treat. 
If the American Goveniinent has devised, or conceives it can devise, regul'a- 
tibns whidi may safely be accepted l>y Great Brit^, as a substitute for the 
exercise of the right in question,, it is for them to bring forward auch' a plan 
for consideration.. The BritisJi Govemmeivt has never attempted to exclnde 
this question from amongst those on which the two States miglit have to ne^ 
gOciatc t it has, on the contraiy', uniformly professed its readiness to receive 
and discuss any proposition on this subject coming iVom the American Go> 
vernment ; it lias never asserted any exclusive right, as to the impressment of 
British seamen from American vessels, whi(.h it wa^ not pref^ared to aicknow- 
Cedge, as appertaining equally to tlie Government of the UHited States^ with 
respect to American seamen when found on board Biitish merchant ships : 
but it cannot, by acceding to such a basis in llic first instance, either assume 
or admit that to be practicable, wiiicfi, when attempted on former occasions, 
has always been found to be attended with great difficulties ; such difficulties 
as the British Commissioners, in 1806, expressly declared, after an attentive 
coiisida^tion of tlic suggestions brought forward by the Commissioners on the 
part of America, tliey were unable to surmount.^ 

AVe shall only add to our former observations on this subject, that 
the regulations of a foreign state here referred to, were the regula- 
tions of the undoubted maritime rights of her own merchant ships; 
such regulations, as you neither will, nor ever have suffered to be 
invaded in your own case, recommended moreover by the continual 
tfbuscof the power for ^hich you are contending against all right, and 
infinitely better calculated to give you all that you pretend to want. 
And what is this pretence of a readiness to receive and discuss any 
proposition, that may come from tlie Ameri|^an Government Qn„this 
subject? — discuss lh<? propositions already m^de, and recapiUHlated 
ftbpve,. and, which, but for a change of administration, we have little 
doubt would have been agreed to as soon as the popular deceptions 
on this subject, which it required time to surmount, could have been 
removed. — Let us hear your objections to them at once, if you have. 

iSy to make. We want none of your sailors, nor any of yott sub- 
jects’. ,Wc cannot deny them tlie rights of hospitality, 

Et CKnetis undamque auramque patentee* 

Itiod genus hoc /iominu?n, quave hunctambarbara morem 
'ermittit patria ? . 

but you may ’be assured we covet them not : — they graft not to advaH'' 
tage on our stock there are few of them that wqpK^ld not willing^ 
ly be rid of :^and if you were to take them back one with^tiie oti&erp 
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jvould iind that you. had only acquir^ addition of 
Wle^re net'ao uncharitable as to Judgp of y^ by no better sample^ 
ld6Teoy^T wc have, no desire to diminish your means, of defeiSdl against 
yoiir cn^iny, with vvhom wq have also a reckonixlg to settle if we 
can get you off oUr nands. But if you will he seven years in dis- 
cussing the plan, and can i^oduce no better, do not keep out poor 
fellows imprisoned all t^e tinje ; jnor cajole, nor humbug us, (to use 
a suitable phrase,) witl\ a pretence, now for the first time set up^ 
that we may exercise a right w'hich you never before allowed to any 
nation on earth ; to impress* our seamen, whom we never impiw 
any .where, from on board your Merchant shij^ where they arb 
nev^r to be found.* 

The only persons that the law allows the ships of a Belligerent 
nation to take out of neutral sfcypstat sea, are military persons servr 
ing in the war. And were it otherwise, and were tho rule which 
you now find it convenient to proffer, the universal rule, and ^jpplicd 
in your own case, what would be your language ? • 

** Then take tliy bond, take thou thy pound of Uesh; , 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed * ' 

One drop of Eoglish blood ; thy ship and goods 
Are, by the laws of England, confiscate, 

Aye, and thy life is forfeit to the State.'* 

Par. WhiLst this proposition, transmitted through the British AdinP 

ral, was pending in America, another communication, on the subject of nn 
armistice, was unofficially made to the British Government in this country* 
The agent, from whom this proposilfton wa? received, acknowledged that he 
did no^onsider that lie had any authority himself to sign an agreement on tlic 
part ^his Government. It was obvious tJiat any stipulations entered ' 
ill consequence of this overture, would have been binding ou the Britim 
Government, whilst the Government of the United States would have been 
free to refuse or accept them, according to the circumstances of the momenti 
this proposition w»a^ therefore necessarily declined.” ^ 

Wif don't much wonder at your declining a proposition in this 
form; though it would have been but civil in you to let th« public 
know what it wa$. — Perhaps it was of a nature to which you might 
have committed yourselves without auy disadvantage from the United 
States rejecting or accepting your terms. And at all eWiftts, as Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Baker will tell you that we don't stand upon form, we 
should like, to see a counter project sent hither. • 

Par. 41 . — ** AfSi^is exposition of the circumstances which 
iirtiifb have' followed the declaration of war by the United States, hia Boykl 
Higboiess the Prince Kegent, acting in the name uid on the behalf of his 
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^^jcsty, fe^Is hnnstlf tailed upon to declare th^ Ic^idiiig prificiplei bywhSoh 
the conduct of Gt'eat Bfitain has been regulated in the transactions connected 
with the^discns.^ion9. 

Par. 42.— His Royal Highness can never aclj^nowledge any blockade 
whatever to be illegal, w'hieh has been duly iiotifie4^ and is supported by an 
adequate force, merely upon the ground of its extent, or because the ports or 
coasts blockaded arc ndt at the same time invested by laud. 

Par. 43. — “ His Royal Highness can never admit that neutral tiade with 
Great Rritain can be constituted a public crime, the commission of which can 
expose the ships of any power w'hatcver to be denatiouali/ed. 

^Par. 44. — His Royal Highness can never s*dmit that Great Hritaiu can be 
debarred of its right of just and necessar/’ retaliation, through the fear of 
eventually affeeting the interest of a neutral. 

Par. 43. — “ His Royal Higliness can never admit, that in the exercise of 
the undoubted and liifiiorto uiulisputod right of searching neutral merchant 
vessels in lime of war, the itnpressnicnt of Britisifseamen, when found therein, 
can be deemed any violation of a neutral fiag. Neither can he admit, that the 
taking such seamen from on board such vessels, can be considered by any 
iiciitral staK'as a hostile measure, or a jiistifiaMe cause of war. 

Par. 46. — “ TIiokj is no right more clearly established than the right which 
n Sov( reign has to the allegiance of his subjects, more especially in time of war, 
Tlieiivaljegiancc is no optional duty, which tliey can decline, and resume at 
pleasure. It is a call wliicli they are bound to obey: it began with their 
birth, and can only forminut(* witif their existence. 

Par. 47. — If a hiinilarity of language and manners may make the exer* 
cise of tliis right more liable to partial mistakes, and occasional abuse, when 
ptacti'-ed towards vessels of the United Stales, the same circumstances make 
it also a right, with the exercise of which, in regard to such vessels, it is more 
djfllcult to di'^pensc. 

l*ar. 48. — “ But if, to thf' practice of the United States, to liarbour British 
seamen, bead led their assumed right to transfer the allegiance of British ^sub> 
jects, and thus to cancel tlie jurisdiction of their legitipiatc Sovereign, ky acts 
of naturalization and certificates of citizenship, which they pretend to be as 
valid out of their own territory as within it, it is obvious that to abandon Ibis 
ancient right of Great Britain, and to admit these novel pretensions of the 
United States, would be to expose to danger the very foundation of our luari- 
tirnc strength. 

Pav. 49. — “Without entering minutely into the other topics, which have 
been brpught forward by the Government of the United Slates, it may bo pro- 
per to remark, that whatever the Declaration of the United States may have 
asserted, Great Britain never did demand that they should force British maim' 
facturcR into.^'rance ; and she formally declared her willingness entirely to 
forego or mowlJy, in concert with the United States, the system, by wliich a 
commercial intercourse with the enemy had been allowed under the protec- 
tion of licen8es,iiprovided the United States would act cowaids her and towards 
France with real impartiality. 

60. — “ The Government of America, if the diftercnccs between States 
^"^not interminable, has as little riglu to notice the alfair of the Chesapeake. 

aggression in this 'instance, on the part of a British olficcr, was ackhow* 



ledged, his conduct was di&^ipproved^ and a rcparatio| was regularly .tender^ 
by Afn^Foster on the part o£ his iVlajesty, and aocCf^cd by ttic Governm^l^ 
of the United States. , | . , » 

0 par. 51. — ** It is not le.^s iinwairantcd in iti allusion to of Mr, 

Henry ; a mission undertajeen w'ithout the authority cii even hno\rlf.d>;e of hu 
Miyesty’s Government, whidi Mr. Foster was authorised forimUly ^nd 
officially to disavow. ' • 

Par. The charge of exeking the Indians to offensive measure^ against 
the United States is equally void of foundation. Before lltc war began, a 
policy the most opposite l;^d been uniformly pursued, and proof of this was 
tendered by Mr. Foster to the American Government. 

Par. 53. — “ §nch arc the causes of war which have been put forward by the 
Government of the United State?. But thereal oiigin of tlie present contest 
will be found in that spirit which lias long unhappily actuated tlic Cuuncife 
of the United States : their marked partiality in palliating and assisting the 
aggressive tyranny of France ; their systematic endeavours to inflame their 
people against the defens.^c measures of Great Britain ^ their ungenerous 
conduct towards Spain, the iniimafe ally of Great Britain j and tJieir unwor- 
thy desertion of the cause of other neutral nations. It is tlirougli the prevj^- 
lenec of such councils, that America has been associated in policy wit^ 
France, and committed in war against Great Britain. • 

Par. 54. — And nnder wlial conduct on the part of France lias the Go- 
vernment of the United States thus lent itself to the enemy The coptemp- 
tiions violation of the Commercial Treaty of the year 1800, betweefi France 
and the United States; the treacherous seizure of ail American vessels and 
cargoes in every harbour subject to tlic control of the French arms j the 
tyrannical principles of the Beilin and JMilan Decrees, and the confiscations 
under them ; the subsequent conderuiiutions under the Rambouillet Decree, 
antedated or concealed, to render it the more etfectual ; the French commer- 
cial regulations, which render the traffic of the United States with France 
almost illusory ; the burning of their merchant ^hips at sea, long after the 
alleged repeal of the French Decrees — all these acts of violence on the part of 
FranJ^, produce from Bie Government of the United States, only such com- 
plaints as end in acquiescence and submission, or are accompanied by sugges- 
tions for enabling France to give the semblance of a legal form to her usur- 
pations, by converting them into municipal regulations. 

Par. 55.— TliU disposition of the Government of the United States— 
this complete subserviency to the Ruler of Franco —this hostile tcmpei^to- 
wardt Great Britain — are evident in almost every page of the official cdi^rcs- 
pondence of the American with the French Government. 

Par. 56. — Against this course of conduct, the real cause of <!Re present 
war, the Prince Regent solemnly protests. Whilst coutinding against France, 
in defence not only of the liberties of Great Britain, but of tlie world, his 
Royal Highness was intitled to look for a far different result. From lhc|r 
common origin — from their common interest — from their professed principles 
of freedom and indepebdcnce, the United States were the la^t power in which 
Great Britain could have expected to find a w'illing instrument, and abettor of 
French' tyranny.’^ ' 

^ar. 57. — ** Disappointed in this his just expectation, the Prince Regent 
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yi«U still pursue the policy ivhich the British Government has so long and in- 
variably maintained, jn repelling injustice, and in Bopportlng general 
rights of nations j and,! under the favor of Providence, relyhig on fbe justice 
of his e&dse, and the tried loyalty and firmness of the. British nation, Hf; 
Royal Highness confidently looHs forward to a suc^^essfol issue to the contest, 
In which he has thus been compelled most reluctantly to engage.” 

We have tlirown all this declamatiotf together ; not frohi the least 
desire to shrink from a critical investigation of if, paragraph by 
paragraph, but because it will be seen that much of it has no 
relation to us ; much has already been answered: much is employed 
in the empty cry by which alone the finglish Nation can be duped 
into hostility with us, that we arc associated with .France, which we 
have shown to be without a shadow of evidence, and of which we 
challenge a single proof from that correspoadence so vainly invoked, 
or from any .other source. — Because our doctrine Blockade is 
neither that which France, or England chooses to set up, to answer 
shifting, and occasional purposes, but that which England has al- 
yi'ays asserted, tifl shifting and occasional purposes led her astray 
from the right path; — because our doctrine of retaliation confines it 
to the party committing the wrong; and considers it “ mons- 
trous," as Sir William Scott docs or rather did, ‘‘ to suppose, 
that because one country has been guilty of an irregularity, 
every other country is let loOse from the Law of Nations, and 
is at liberty to assume as much as it think fit/* (I Rob. 14‘2.) We 
do not allow that your Officers have any excuse in the similarity of 
language and raanners^’^r seizing our seamen ; they are easily distin*^ 
guished. Y(i>u naturalize a seaman after two years' service on board 
any ship: (fi Anne, c. 37. — 13 Geo. it. c. 3.) we, after five years' 
residence like any other man. We neither entice nor harbour them, 
but take the few that fall in oi]r way, as we do your manufacturea, 
because they arc offered at a fair price. 

‘What the President has said of forcing your manufactures info 
France after they had become neutral property, is the fair inference 
of the \w9rds of Mr. Foster. On the subject of the Chesapeake, you 
are quite right tha^ wc ought to be silent; and considering the mis* 
take that one of our own officers, of considerable reputation, has since 
made in EaS Florida, we are disposed to mutual forbearance. 

That the plot of Henry did not originate with yoUf wo don^t mean 
to disputtf^ thht you knew- and did not discourage it, vro presume, 
be denied : to say that you did not promote said encourage i,t 
in^d, to a certain point and period, \rould be to deny your share in 
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• the corr^pondcncc ; whici yoji^ii^er have (ronclbe<;puse, indeedj 
CBJBfaot And that you looked to un&vorable conseifuenc^ to tlic l^iiibn 
fwm it, we strongly suspect;— it is iropossibleito refer* the €)ebates 
in th^ House of Lords, at the time this plot was id operationy^ without 
perceiving that such effect was fondly anticipated. We bcHevA 
that Spain is satisfied with the^neasures we have adopted in rcspectto 
our claim upon her ; w^ arc sure she ought to be ; — wp mean to 
adjust that claim with Iw^nor and liberality; and should have no ob- 
jection if at Peace, to make you the referee in any matter of di$ ' 
pute with her,* which howov<ypwe do not anticipate. 

We have, it is true, some veiy serious demands upon Prancejp 
but they do not affect you, and are not of a nature with which you 
have any ri^ht to interfere. We have only to regret that we are not^ 
strong enough to fight you botl^; and hope that, after the alterna- 
tions of ill treatment, that you have been running a race to inflict 
upon us, you will give us the opportunity of repelling the calumnies 
so liberally bestowed upon us, without a j)article Qf foundation, by 
retiring from the field, that wo may enter the lists with your enemy. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the first impression of these sheets, which wer^ 
witten and sent to Press as soon as t^e ansv^kof Lord Castlereagl; 
to Mr. Baring appeared in the Chronicle of Tuesdi^y last ; and 
before? they were ripe,for tlie public eye ; a debate on the subject of 
them has been held in Pai liament, of which it may be useful to 
t»ake a brief notice. Mr. Canning is reported to have said . last 
night, that he dl^ not impute to the Americans, that tliey were, the 
friends of France. For this concession, after his manifold charges 
of manifest partiality, we are perhaps indebted to the previefus^s- 
sertion of Mr. Foster ; but reverting soon to the enmity ^hich he 
cannot conceal, he refers to the contest in which Russia has been 
;?ince ei^aged, and of which America, at the tipe when War wa^ 
resolved on, could not have had even a prospective mew,, as p. 
fiuencing her. determination at that time ; and he talks of America 
as leagued with the Oppressor of the world, with tfi&jCpcutnen^t; 
before his-. eyes in which the American Executive, (five months air, 
ready at War with us, and at a period when, according to all ap- 
pearances, in America, success was attending, and likely to c6 



^inu« to attend, Arms of France agamsc Russia,) had enjoined 
^ on the Legislature^ not to entangle itself in the views of that 
power^j It is extremel 7 important, to. a right understanding of 
those things, that we should remember the distance from Europe 
to America, and from America to Europe : die Orator, diat i?, 
allowed to annihilate both space and jtime, can have no difficulty in 
establishing his point. 

Another remark on the Debate attaches to the Speech of Mr. 
G. H. Rose ; who, in asserting the number of British sailors on 
board the American frigates, before the employment of foreigners' 
.was disallowed, let the house into the secret thal it was the easiest 
thing in the world to discriminate between ah English and an 
American sailor they are easily distinguished by their man- 
ners and habits, which are very di/Teiehi; from ours.** Meaning 
thereby, from those of our sailors — so says the Anticipation. But 
with diis fact before our eyes, and ten diousand impressed Ameri- 
can seamen on board our ships, can wo hesitate to substitute for 
the practice of our officers, (wanting men, and subjecting the p'o- 
•pert^ of a free man in himself to their rapacity,) the mode in wliich 
the American Government has proposed to join its efforts to ours to 
procure us all our own, but without any of our nelglibour*s, goods ? 

Another subject remains to benotSced, though last, not least. Mr. 
Foster has informed the house that Mr. Madison is no Frenchman ; 
and Mr. Munroe is no Frenchman ; and Mr. Canning, whatever 
he has done, or inay do, ceased for a moment to impute to the 
Americans that they l^''re the*^ friends of France. I congratulate 
the world oh the devclopcment of this discovery ; -not on the dis- 
covery itself, for it is some years old — it is to be found in the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence, and in the personal averments of all the Minis- 
ters that we have sent to America, including Mr G. H. Rose, and 
with the single exception, it may be, of Mr. Jackson, who had 
little 9 pportunity of knowing any thing about it. Hear wha*- Mr. 
Erskine says on the subject to this same Mr. Canning, (who is first 
melted into a momentary contrition by the Speech of Mr. Foster,) 
in a Letter of the 25th of March, 1 809. 

« I coniinue to* be firmly persuaded that Mr. Madison, •tjoould 
most fdllingly seize the first opportunity of recommending to the 
nexj^^ongress to assert the Neutral rights against France, should 
His*^ Maje4l^ deem it to be just or expedient to cause his Orders in 
Council to be withdrawn, as he has frequently, in conversation, 
said to me, that no hesitation would be felt in this Country of cn* 
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icring upon hostilide$ with France, if shl did not repeal her De- 
crees ; but he always added that it was im Assitle the United States 
could take such a step, while His Majesty'! Orders in force." 

But, says Mr. Canning, in his melting moments, brushing the 
dew from his prolific brow, « I do not say, Mr. Madison is the 
enemy of this Country,— no man is the enemy of a country,^but 
the determined enemy of its institutions, &c." 

Let us hear Mr. Srskine on tliis point, in his letter to this same Mr. 
Canning, of December 4<, 1808. — “He" (Mr. Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Taeasury,) ‘Kur^ed the conversation immediately updn the 
character of Mr. Madison, and said that he could not be accused 
of having suCh a bias towards France; and remarked that Mr. 
Madison was known to be an admirer of the British Constitution, 
to be generally well llisposed towards the nation, and to be intirely 
free from any enmity to its general prosperity. He appealed to 
whether I had not okserved that he frequently spoke witli approba- 
tion of its institutions^ its energy, and spirit, and that he was 
tlioroughly well versed in its history, literature, and arts/' 

Now, to this appeal, the whole scope of the correspondence shows 
that Mr. Erskine bowed assent : — his “ confident belief" in the 
“ unfeigned desire " of the American Government for “ an Ad- 
justment of their difficulties, and the maintenance of amity with 
Great Britain,” runs through the whole, and has been corroborated 
by the testimony of all who have liad equal opportunity of judging. 
— Yet, strange to tell, if any tiling can be strange in these times, 
Ministers have adopted tjie clamors ^ party, vnsujjported hy a 
single overt act, or the hast appearance of a c(fncealed one, in 
preference not (fnly to tlie evidence before all the World, but to 
that of their own legitimate correspondents. 

We have not time to comment upon the very pertinent and 
manly recognition of Mr. William Smith, who reprobated all idea 
of reciprocity between the state of llie British Seaman emjjfoycd in 
America, from his owm clioice, (excess of freedom) and the American 
Seaman impressed on board our Men of War, (excess^f bondage.) 
But we cannot forego the remark, that Mr. Whitbread, (who, if he 
does not stand alone, stands pre-eminent, in asserting the rectitude of 
the American Government,) is always greeted by his opponents on 
such occasions .with a multitudinous exclamation of hear, hear, 
hear, and thus truths, which posterity will fifld 'jbiost clear, afe 
brought into that temporary discredit which cannot fail to he 
followed by lasting regret. 

February 19, 1813. 
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No'rEs oMirrED. 


Note A. Page 504. 

Mr. Canning is reported to have acknowledged ” in the debate of the 
iSth of February, “ that in this blockade there did arise jaiutter for grave 
inquiry and serious distnist; but when explafhed there appeared no cause 
of dinatisfaction, for the force applied to caiTy the blockade into effect was 
specific and peculiarly framed for llie accomplishment of the object 
designed.’* We shall not Iiejc stop to consider the construction put on this 
ineadurc, and on that of the order of the 7th of January following, by his. 
administration, when they found it convenient to predicate Uicir own siibse-r 
quent orders upon tt)em,und to assert that' the* latter differed from'* the former 
** by an extension in operatMn only, but not in principle.” The reader that 
yvisbes to sec a dL»(jnisition on this subject will find it in the first and second 
letters of a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman. (Gale and Curtis, 1812.) If it 
were even pretended (and no evidence to such effect has been produced, 
though ihe production of it should certainly have preceded the condemnation 
cf any property under these orders,) — if it were even pretended that a fleet 
were continually cruising about the North Sea and the Cliaiiiiel, to intercept 
any ships that they might thus by accident fall in with, bound to any of tho 
porU within the notiffcatioii ; (the only force that Mr. Canning can refer to, 
and this without proof ;) this would not amount to a legal blockade, which 
^ould only be conslituled by that stationary force befoie each interdicted 
port, that would make tho entrance to ir\ or the exit from it, manifestly dan- 
gerous. — This alone would meet the constniclion of the law by Sir W. Scott, 
and by British diplomatists as well as judiciary authorities. In the year 
1711,. ill resistance of the blockade of certain ports of the Baltic by the King 
of Sweden, a memorial from Great Britain contained the following words; 

Siles dites Yilles fd^ient actufjilement assi^j^^es on blocjuees, lc‘8 sujets do 
su Majesty, ct de lnurs haulers Ptiissanci'sn’anroient point de pretexte d’ y aller, 
voais Ic ca> est bien different par rapport a (juel(|ucs Vaisscaux, qiii croisent 
seulem^nt Owts la met' Hallviua,'' (Memoires de Lainbeityi v. (i. p. 466.) Tin* 
doctrine here is <|uite unequivocal, neither is it contested, but on the con- 
trary it is confirmed by the opposite party; wIh), with a re.solation like that 
ot' England to contend agaill^t all the world rallxer than surrender a maiitinie 
right, maintains tliis right only on the gromul of a clo.se iuvestment of tho 
diffVreqt places “ in quorum ricinio ant conspectu naves noslrve constitute et 
locatis sijpt,” ** ad onini's illos fortuity claiideiKios, obsidendos.” (Ibid, 

p. 4jl. et,4.5l,> The quotations are here abridged and combined for brevity’s 
sake; bpt the documents more at large amplify the doctrine, without any 
contr:vdJCUOD\>f it. — Sec also the treaty of June, lf50i, between Great Britain 
and ^U96i^, in which the necessity of a stationanj forre is asserted not a§ 
u special stipulation but as a general principle ; and Sir Williani Scott in 
Robipson’s Bepoitsyasmi, and particularly in the case of the JuffVow Ma- 
ria— Schroedcr. v. 3. p. “ This fact I will venture io assume, that 

orders miu^t have been given to these cruisers, in the most regular manner^ 
yet t shut my eyes to a ffict that presses upon ffie court, that the 

block ad SKas net duly carried info ejf'ect,^" (p. 156.) — There can be 

no dqi)|[f$en of the intention of the Admiralty, that neutral ships should not 
he pdro^ted go in; but the fact is, that it was not, iu every instanre, 
earned into efl’ect.” ** What is a blockade, but to prevent access .by force ? 
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If tlie jships stationed on the spot to keep up the ^ockade will not use^etr 
force for that purpose, it is impossible for a court Ajuitice to say, th^re^ isra# 
a blockade actually existimr at tliat time, so as to llnd this vessel'.” (p. 157.) 

is iu vain foi 'govemnM'iirts ta impose biockms, if thos^ employed on 
that service, will not enforce them.'* (p. 158.) “ ship restored.” ^‘lie Teamed 
Judge had abundant authorities to justify this decision. — Among others, there 
was one before him from Bynker&hocck in complete annlogy with the last word# 
here quoted, that a blockade is virtually ^relaxed p si seg^tius Ora observata 
fuerint, 

Note B. Page 517. 

• 

So also in the case of the Fox. From every thing 'that must have pre- 
ceded, and from every thing that must have followed, the revocation of tjic 
French Decreea. if such revocation had taken place, T think I am josttfie'q ^ 
pronouncing that no such %gent has ever occurred. The only ddcuineiK 
referred to on behalf of the claimmits is the letter of the person stylibg him* 
aelf Due de Cadore. That letter is nothing more than a CnndiHonal retoca- 
tion : it contains*an alternative proposed — either that (ireat Britain shall not 
only revoke her Orders in Council, but likewise renounce her principles of 
blockade, principles founded upon the ancient and established I^vv of Nkxi 
tions; or tliat America *[ here the ^important words are also omitted] shall 
cause her neutral riglits to bc^ espccted ; in other words, that she shall join 
France in a compulsive confederation against this country. It is quite 
impossible that England should renounce her principles of blockatre td 
adopt the new-fangled principles of the Frencii Government, which 
absolute novelties in the law of nations ; and I hopa it is equally impossiblS^ 
that America should lend hei-sclf to an hostile attempt to compel this coiintiy 
to renounce those principles on which it has acted, in perfect conformity' 
to ancient practice and the known law of nations, upon the lyere demand 
of the person holding the government of /rawer. The casus faderiSf therefore* 
if It may be so called, does not exist; the conditions on which alone Firmet 
holds out a prospect of retracting the decrees, neither are, nor ’ean 
be fulfilled.” ( Edwards, v. i. p. 324.) It will be seen here, indiw 
pcndently of the evidence refenCd to, under paragraph 10, of* the 
American doctrine of blockade following the Englisii, and not the French 
ooiistrnctioii, that, as in llie case of the Snipe, an inference is drawn' 
from the words, a> ciToiicousIy <|uoted, whicli the true text would not allow. 
Dr. Adams in his argument against the Snipe says, ** the court was pleased to 
pnt own interpretation upon <hcse ^ords ‘ uausing her rights to be respect- 
ed.’” — Be it the couit’s monopoly! he might have added the interpreta- 
tion fitted the words, for the words were made to fit the interpretation ; 
and who shall say, Tf my livery' be too small for a new servant, that I liavb 
not the right to lake the man in. 

In the Icttcis fioin Marquis Wellesley to Mr. Pinknc)*, the same omission 
is followed so closely by the same inference, that one would almost suppose 
them the work of the same hand : “ that letter states,” says the noble Marquis, 
“thaithe 'decrees of Beilin and Milan arc revoked, and that from <lic 1st 
^fNov. 1810, they will cease to be in force, it being unders^iod, that in 
consequence of tliis declaration, the Eiiglidi shall revoke their Orders in 
Council and renounce the new principles of blockade which llicy have 
attcmptinl to establish.” An<l here he stops: — converting a femicolon iUio 
a period, and thus omitting the precise alteniative whicli demonstrates the 
equal proffer of the United Slates to both belligerents; but not content with 
tliis omission of the precise condition of the alternative, a paraphrase is added 
by his Lordship, without travelling out of the p'aragrapli, which perverts fbe 
paiiicuW mode of resistance offered by the United States, to either 
^erent revoking her hostile edicts, against the other refusing, ihto a general 
resentment against Great Britain alone. A separate t^ndftion, relating tb 
America, seemed also to be conteined in this declaration, by! which Anfierica 
might understand, “ that the decrees of Herlni and Milan would be actually 
repealed on the 1st of November 1810, provided that America should resent 
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any refusal of the Britislr Govfrnment to renounce the new principles of 
bto^KadCy and to revoke [the Outers in Council..” (Wellesley to Ihnkney, 
Sfljth Dec. 1810.) There is^nothcr evident omission of inference to the act 
of Con^rew of the 1st of ^ay, IBIO, in the subsequent letter of the Noble 
Marquis to ivlr. Pinkney of the 11th of February, 1811. “ If Great Britain 
4 shall not submit to these terms, it is plainly intimated in the same letter 
that France requires America to enforce them.’' France only required of 
America to put this act in. force. 


4 

.FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER OF AUO. 4. 

"WE have seen, with ^^irat regret arid suipn^r, tho many misieprrscntalions of tlx* \H'Wi 
•f the Government winch arc <Uily puMisluvl iii the tedeial priiito. At :i time like this, when 
the exertions of cveiy iiidivulu.il sliould he dijccttd to an cil/v.ierit pros* cntion of tlie wrar, 
solemnly declared by the (Oii'-titutcd nutliontici., siieli idisicprcsciitatiuiis cannot but have the 
most banrlul influence as w ell on the present as on the future prospeits of our country. 

To put .in end to them, so tar as is in oui power, we will remark, that alLliougli tlie Govern- 
ment are making the most vifsorous efforts to jirosecutc the war against Eng'and with cflect, 
they arc disposed to accoiumodato ail ditlereiuis on Die most leasoiiablc condiiion'-. 

As an iixlucement to tiu- Ihitish Oo\<'i nine iil not to impress seamen tioio our vessels, our 
Government u yet willing, ,ts it is well known it lias long been, to uiirr into an iuraii:;t'n.< iif, 
to he icriprocsti, to picveiit (he employinint of Ihitisli ‘c.iniCii in Anienc.iii vessels, puldic or 
private. Sdcli an arrangement would put an end to all pictexL on tlic pait ol Great Dntain 
for impressing men fiom our icssrls; and tlie great .idiant.igc sh« would dei i\ e from ii, if 
her only object, ns is allcgid, is togetlid own subjects, ought to induce lin toatifde to 
it ; for It must be eiidciit that Uio exclusion of Ihitisli se mien Iroin oui service, would secure 
to her inoic than she can gam by impicssinent seaiivn must have employ nient, and tiie ts- 
cluslbn of those of Great Biitain from our sen ice would lonfme lluin in a gie.it nieasuio 
to that of their own country. Such an an angeincnt, then, would l>r iidiantapeou^ to (^uat 
Eiitain, merely as an expedient to iiici ease her inantime .strength, while it would Ii.tvc the 
effect of bringing into our sei vice oiii seamen, and ,dso of aiignientmg thru mimbcjrs. 

Wo state with pleasuie .mother fact, ■which we believe to he ecjUiilly lrue--Lhat our Govein- 
mint will not, iindei any ciicuinstaiues that may occur, form a political conne.Mou wiih 
Erance To the iii;ui los rrcrivrcl fiuir- liei, a^’iiist semdulity has always been felt. l‘u‘ war 
with r.ngland has non*d>al< d it, noi has it dmnui'ihcd the real or wo.tl.f nrd the tffoit to c-btaiii 
redress, liie idea of a juditical connexion with lYancc, .ss an expedient to t.xLoj t juslu r 
from England, is treated with disdain by ecciy person t oihht ted w itu the Govcriirni iit. la 
is not desirable to enter Llir li-«t’5 with tlie two gio.'it belligf leiil s at one e , but if r.niijnd 
»( ts woth wisdom, and Fiance peisexfKS in her caieci ot iiijusLici and folly, wi should not 
be surprised to sec the atntude of the United .States change towards tlioae powers. We arc 
now at w'ar with England , Itthrr (Government do us justit c— let the other continue to ic- 
fiisHit, and from that moment we li.Tve no doubt that the United Si.* es will assume a 
coire^pcfrident rcl.Ttion w-itll b'lih. 

Hie t/Cate/l States aic phiceil hv the injusMce of the belligerents in an importrint c i is< , 
bulwc Hie confident they S' ill go thioaali It w'llh honor and adsanl.ice. If the citizens ot 
rlie United States make common < an-'', and .support with energy and oeciMon Llic measuics of 
Government, thfe’rcsullis rertmn. Tn<=-y will obtain what tiiey have aright to ilemand, — first 
of Great BritHin, and afterwards ot I'r.inte. Smceosm this .struggle will secure tlicm t'.ii 
reapect of both the belligerents and of a'l Enrojje It will also secuie them a permanriil 
peace, and in Otlier respi'ct.s, c just rc-w id foi all thnr excitions. We are confident that 
nothing will be, wanting on tlie, part ol the (jo^rrMir.enr to ensme siucess. It has boldly 
taken on Itself a great re spouMbihry. — one winch tiie c xigrnry of tho times rcciuired , and 
we are satiafkid it will acGuit itsrlf to tliv jii^t cxpect.iiions of the country. 
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TO 

TIIR RIGHT HONORABLE 

• ' 

The 'Earl of Buckinghamshire , 

PRESIDENT OF THE BoJrD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 

On the Subject of an 

OPEN *T11ABE 

TO , 

INDIA. 


1813 . 



A LETTER, Sfc. 


«) 


. MyLor]>, 

Afteti pcrubing tlic proceedings which have 
taken place at the East India House, respecting the renewal of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, it is utterly impossible for any 
individual, who feels at all interested in the welfare of his country 
and the preservation of its constitution, m>t to experience sentiments 
of equal regret Sind surprise at the communication made to the 
Court of Directors, in your Lordship's Letter of" the 4th January, 
18 IS, viz. that it was the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
transfer the Indian Trade, both Import and Export, to the Out- 
’ports. ^In referring to the gracious speech of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent at the opening of Parliament, it appears that his 
iloyalijighnesacalled.upon the Legislature to make such an arrange- 
ment as may best promote the prosperittj of the British possessions 
in India, ar{d at the same time secure the greatest advantages to the 
Cofin^rce andf Revenue of his Majesty s Dominions^* If your 
Lordship be of opinion that by recommending Parliament to open 
the ^rade to the Out-ports, you will fulfil the duties attached to 
the high station which your Lordship tills as Presi(|pnt of the 
Boa|§ of Commissioners for %c Affairs of India, in a. .manner* 
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which will secure the greatest advantage to the comioai^ a|^ 
revenue of Ijis 31||ajesty’s dominions, I mist deeply Jamenf s&eh Xk 
determination ; and as theie is still a short "perioci left ^revio«i^to 
^ its being finally discussed in Parliament, I do myself the hondt of 
addressing this Letter to your Lordship, in which I shall endeavour 
to show tlie impolicy of opening the trade, even to the Port of 
London: after which I shall bring to* your Lordship's notice the 
fatal consequences >*hich will result to the individuals interested m 
the continuance of the East India Trade to the Port of London, 
should the'same be tiaiisferred^ to the Outrports: and I shall con- 
clude by recalling to your Loid^hip’s recollection the opinions 
entertained on the Indian subject by those enlightened statesmen, 
nownomoic/ w hose^ opinions, while they lived, yourLoidship and 
your noble coadjutors m office w(.'ie always disposed to receive with 
deference. 

The importance of the subject is admitted by all to be great, 
and as it must be evident Zk^hence that importance has arisen, it 
behoves those, in whose hands the task of ensiiuiig the greatest 
benefit to this country from our Indian possessions is placed, to 
guard against turning the stieiim from its present channel, through 
which such great advantages, in every point of view, have beui 
realized to this kingdom ; and permitting so fruitful a source tv 
expend itself in rivulets as insignificant, as the grounds for expect- 
ing lliat great benefits will be derived from such a change, will 
prove unfounded and fallac^ous.^ * ^ 

The first object in our Indian trade which presents itself, to- use 
the words of the late Loid Melville, h to futnmh the means of 
experrting Btitish manufactures to the fullest erfent, to bring raw 
materials from India, to open full scope to the remittance of fo^- 
tunes from India, and finallv to crush or bring io the 
R\ver Thames the clandi«stinrTkade.” This, it cannot 
be denied, is or ought to be the principal object 4ii apy system 
which may be devised for our Indian Trade. Let me theit ask your 
Lordsliip if the means of exporting manufactures to^the 

fullest extent has not been most amply attained when they cm be 
purcliased in India prime cost, and w hen sliips returning to i^mha 

■9 

* The Bight Hon. Wm. Pil^||||T1ie late Lord Mclvilie. 
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g^iCargoes, becarise no one wiJl send oat goods for the sale 
j^{^tnarket cannJ-t be found. ♦ 

lyisfevour Lordship wl^^ther it is not a sufficient proof, that 
materials have been imported from India to the fullest 
when the warehouses of this country are groaning under 
unsaleable produce ? 

I will ask your Lordship whether it is. not a sufficient proof, 
tha#€ndiaii commerce has been extended greatly beyond the bounds 
of Pdficy, when individuals waive the mode of remitting home tlieir 
f()ftuaC5 through commerce, and avail thetnselves of drawing on the 
Company’s Home Treasury to a most enormous extent ? 

It ia ’Only then on the principle, that greater advantages would be 


derived to the country in tlie way of revenue, (uid a greater number 
of individuals benefited, that a change ir. the commercial system of 
India, as at present carried on, erm with any justice be urged. It 
will therefore be well to consider, in the first instance, whether 
those two advantages are likely be realized by opening the 
Trade, and whether it is w'orth while to hazard an experiment, in 
the trial of which the banks that confine the trade within its present 
fruitful channel, will be irrevocably broken down and destroyed. 

With respect to the increase in the Revenue. — No one will deny 
that the greater the quantity of goods imported, the greater the duty 
will be; but as the duty is not payable till the goods are sold, it 
will follow of course that till the period of sale arrive, the Revenue 
will not be benefited. ** ^ ' 

With respect to the Exports, it is true the case is different, 
because the greater the export, the greater is the immediate benefit 
to the Home Treasury, as all goods pajffduty before they are shipped 
for foreign parts. 

It wffl not be denied that the exports to India ought to be regu- 
lated by the price which l^uropean goods sell at in India. An 
overflbif of European exports will cause a depreciation in the 
value : consequently, the exports must be abridged, till the scarcity 
qf ffoodf^n the Indian^ market brings the price to the standard at 
wh&l^ will yield a profit to the merchant. The same reasoning 
app^^^to the Import Trade, for if the Exports either y'le^ little 
prQ(iP:^r are'attenJed with loss, then the private trader muSt send 
bullion or find credit in India purchase goods for the European 
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market. In the presetit state of the coiintry, an 
11(^1 cannot be made, and if the goods ale to be bou^t ofl 
the promise of payment can only be made on the assumption 
the goods will find a sale. ^ 

The produce of India no^v in this country in Company’s goods, 
and goods of the Private amoimls in value to \\6 less a slim 

Ilian Ten Millions sterling: and it is admitted that BritishMan^ 


factures may be purchased ^in Calciilla for less than the origiijjia^ 
prime cost in j£iigiand;‘ the ftatural deduction then is, Aat thefe'JSF^ 
?'%lrcady more Iiidit^ produce in this country than we can get'j?)d" 
|of, and thal our Exports to India greatly exceed the demand 
for them* • ^ 

What them can be expected frftm an open Trade \Vhat advantage ' 
can be deriveil? The Imports and Exports may probably ^'be 
greater, but of wliat benefit, if not saleable? — It must be 
evident, even to the meanest capaci^, that it will l/e the source bf^, 
embarrassment rather than assistance to the revenue, nslhocapi^ :' 
tals hazarded in such a trade can never be expected to returh 
common interest, and the sinking those capitals in such purchases' 
will be a positive evil to Croat Britain, by locking up funds which 
might otherwise be 'employed for more beneficial purposes. 

It appears clearly by the statement made by a Director in his 
place, at the discussion at (he East India House on theSO’tb ultimo, 
that the whole of the Trade or fctuni of Inflia to all tl^e European 
States by the mediuni of America, by foreigners, and through 
Croat Britain, \\ill be required to^make a remittance to England, 
according to the present stale of iftairs with that country. " ^ 

, -By the printed j^apors, page ori, it appears that the Trades^ oii^' 
an average of six years, was as follows; (it is probably ilearly^tlic 
same aftouiit at present), viz. 

1 m ports from India by the East India Company £ 1 ,S.?1,483 
Ditto by Commanders and Officers of the Com- l ona u <>7 
pany a Ships - - - - 

• ■ ■■ ■' 

’ Tliftr faptfayot solely Incidental to yebrs of wav but to thosp of peace, fonnt^ 
can be inconteslibly proved that in 1788 and 1789, many articles of British ma^'^ 
facturc sold at Qulcutta, for less than one half of the oiighul prime cost in Coglanc^.i ^ 
and this has Occasionally happened at difTercnt tirils since that period, when the 
markers have bcOh g1utte<f with British merchandize. • 

► VOL. 1. Pcmi, NO. II. ^2 M 
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by Biitisli Frivate Traders 

J itt4fby Anierielma 

itto by Foittigit European^ . - 


European Disbursement for the Territory, which 
* niusi be returned - - 

•f Interest of the Debt, which is at the optioaof the 
holders to have Bills for - - - ^ 

,,Clothing*for the Annies abroad - 

Exports by the Company - - - , 

'^-By the Captains and* OfBoers - 
. By the Private Traders - - . - 


Stun that may be poseibljj remitted though China 


- 940,956 
. 800,547 

- 406,292r 

. ' » 

3,82»,445 

i 850,000 
I 

pl,500/X»0 

300.000 
500,000, 

„ 469,950 
500,07‘J 

4.120.028 

500.000 

3.620.028 


If this statement be correct, evensupjlosing that goods oir bullion 
be sent out in addition to India, how are the returns from India to 
be made f since here is the whole of the trade from India to Europe 
and America absorbed for the return that must at present bO made. 

Your Lordship appears convinced of the necessity of the China 
Trade remaiinng a inonopolv; and as India has contributed at 
tunes in a degree to the C|una investment, and as the Company has 
made successful efforts td ^iden the circle of their commerce from 
India to Qiina, so as to diminish the quantity of bullion required in 
the China market; it cannot sii^ely be considered expedient to 
weaken the credit of the (Company' by withdrawing from them the 
Indian pai^ of their exclusive privileges. Will it not even upon 
Ae suppoMtion (though unfounded) that the Indian Trade has been 
upon thh whole a losing onC to the Company, be hazardous to take 
it from them, when the ;E;onQe.\idn of the India and China Trade has 
l{<endered.^ whole a profitable coiKern., 

^',^ltia too true^ diat sanguine areii^ulged by many persons as. 

^pnoluihents which .would arise from aaj||pen tvade to 
^jUpr but these individtxds^donotadvert to the situation the Com- 
HRy would be in, if dispo^ssed of theif exclusnve rights> If their 
Charters hould be taken away^ the Compaiq^ Would be a body uorpo- 
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rate in perpetuity, ^nd iiititled to trade upon its joint 
most ioijwrtaut seats of trade in India, viz. Calcutta, iFprt 
H^ombaj, besides the island of St. Helena, befonjf to the 
pany possessions arc their patrimonial property, a^, caih^oi 

be taken &om them. In addition to these, all the FaqWied anc 
Coipmercial Establishments, both in India and the Eas^ern/feeas 
unquestionably belong.to them ; these possessions were conveycc 
to t^iem.by tbe J^oudon Company, under parliamentory Faiths iapfl a 
Kgyal ChaitdV : they wcre*permitted to build fortifit;j^tions 
jyect their factories, and they were to be alio vvxd to carry .’*on e 
^rade on their joint stock, though the exclusive privileges stould 
cease. Under these circumstances, it may be masked whether indi- 
viduals, ignorant in every point of view of Asiatic commerce, will 
hazard a trade in competition witif the East India Company f To 
use the arguments of the late Lord Melville, It is easy for the 
speculator, while he merely con^j^ers the exlcnl of our dominions 
ill India, and that they are inhabited by fifty millions of opr snb* 
jects, to fancy that he will 6nd unbounded sale for his gdqds^ but 
he does not reflect that the cliniate is against the wear of most of 
our manufactures ; he does not reflect that the religious prejudic^p 
ofipany of the casts of the natives forbid their using them.: ne 
knows not that the dross of the natives is as fixed and local as ttieir 
manners : it is easy also for the speculator to suppose that ip such 
a country as India he will find’a mJtket f(fr any quantity of Earth- 
enware/. but he does not reflect on thS^bulk of the commodity ; he 
has not ^timated the amount of the freight of it, or if he has, he dpj^ 
not know that the religious prejudices of many of the casta forbad 
Uieir using what has been fabricated by. the inippre hands of jnfidel 
strangers. It is easy for the speculator to imagine that if he chqld 
find sftles for his Cottons ip India, his., riches would ^eep pdee with 
his desires; does he hope to rival.his master in an arf i^nich he 
is only an imi|(ptor, or can be e.xpect,, comparing the high price of 

’ It may not be wandering frolD th^'^abjeet to l^mark, that 
arc receiving daifj Petitions iVi^ theMaimFnetureri of Staffordidifre, coin|)^llihibig 
oftlie wanf^ vent for Aheir'Cbicia; tbat^ lacences grants by the 
Trade for a partial Trade to the Conttnest^ bave^beou the oippeof ap impo|)j|^oa 
to this counpy gf C9iit^gB|4'X|UQa in ^ntiticf, that its cbeapapn ^ 
beeifetht caiist of keeping ouc.Maaufkctnrea ftnfirely oot of the market. 



labor in Europe with^thc low price of it in India, that he carti tttr- 
dcra^jllKift! there ^ ^ 

David Marplierson, Esq. in his History of Commerce with India, 
in page 562, says : The Hindoo born and desirous to pass his 
Kfe'in tire same Country wiiere his ancc^ors, through along sneCes- 
sion of ages, were born and passed their liv^s, whose food is rice, 
whose drink is water or milk, to whom \vine or strong Ihpior is an 
object of abonjjjpation, and who if he strictly acts up to his religious 
principles, would sooner lay ilowii his hfe than put any living crea- 
ture to death, or permit a morsel of uniiiial food tp enter his mouthy 
whose wanii climate renders any clothing beyond what cfcceiicy 
requires intolerable, and V^hose light cloMiing is made by himself 
and his family from the cotton prodheed in his own fields, whose 
customs and religion, to which he adheres with llie most indexible 
constancy, render utterly inadmissible, many articles of enjoyment 
and comfort, uhicb our habits have rendered almost ne«!essary to 
our existence, can never Ifave any desire to acquire the produce or 
manufactures of Kiiropo.* Hence it is evident that the exportation 
of European goods of any kind must be, and must ever remain, on a 
scale very contracted, compared^ to the population of the country, 
the demand being in a great measure confined' to the small handful 
of Europeans, who are either in thesei'vice of the Company or living 
under their protection/' 

I have seen no arguments advanced, wliich carry conviction w itlr 
them, in favor of an Open Trade; and 1 cannot conceive any regula- 
tions can be framed, should the trade be transferred to the Out-ports, 
which will secure our possessions in India from being over-run by 
desperate speculators from all parts of the British dominions, indeed 

(rom ^every part of Europe ; who would purchase goods of any 

*. * 

* The of the House of Commons on llio I"ast India Company's 

Affairs in Mayy 1809, examined sevenil metrhaiits of London /luiv m/ded iu 
tndia^ and nove art as agents, who give it as their t't'ntral opinion t||Bt tlie exporta- 
tion of Briti|i|good5 to India might be greatly extended, ljut when they were 
pressed by the (Smmittee to be more particular, they acktiowled^ t d, THAT A tVLL con- 
cession or Ai<L THE rACILlllES THEY COULD 1)ESIRE*,W OL LD ONLY OPERATE 
TO MAKE BHITISif GOODS CHEAPFR IN INDI H'HICRE, ACt'OHOING TO THE 
EVIDENCE OF SOME GENTLEMEN BEFORE THE SAME COMMITTEE, THEY ARE 
ALREADY TOO PLENTIFUL AND TOO CHEAP, BlTT COULD NCTr INCREASE THE 
consumption AMONG THE NATIVES.’" * 
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quality ; rulii^ of course, the quality of In(liantoauiifacfures,_anJ^ by 
the produce of them iudiscriminately to . all the European 
j^iarkets, soon put a period Jo the trade ; for il is out of tli^pdwer of 
your Lordship, in the event of an open trade from the Out-port?, 
to framie regulations, which M ould olrlige eve|y speculate to bfing 
to Great Britain his cargq, when he knows that by j^ceeding 
direct to other parts Europe, his gain Mill be sufficient, after 
meeting any penalty which may be inflicted upon him for such 
deviation on hi 9 return to this country (should he ev^^eturn,) uiileiss 
your Lordslnp has been fbrtunale enough to dis^ver a principle ' 
iwhich is superior in the mind of a 'speculator to that of sdf intere^U 
It is unfortunate truth, that individuals are to be found in every 
nation ready to aid in ijchemes of enterprise, in direct opposition 
to the interests of their coufttry ; and it is the unsuccessful result 
of such adventures that induces them to be guilty of acts, at the bare 
thought of which, they would have shuddered in the first instance. 

It is said that the s])ecu)ations will be circumscribed by the 
means which tlie individuals concerned therein possess. To prove 
that this will not, be the case, it is oidy necessary for me to refer 
your Lordship to the grant made by Parliament the 4th of April, 
J811, (51 Geo. S, cap. 15) of sjix millions, to assist the creditof 
individuals M'hp had speculated to such an enormous extent in the 
South American trade, the result of which, it was to bo hoped, 
would have in some degree allayed that spirit ; but unfortunately 
it appears to have been oifly snfotherSd for a tinip, to burst out 
with greater fury. ^Would it be credited by those who lived twenty 
years ago^ that an individual should have had the eftrontery to 
trade to the extent of half a- million, upon a capital of twenty 
thousand poiuKj^ r My Lord, this spirit of speculation, by car- 
rying the exports to such an extent, may be of ^ temporary assis- 
tance to his Majesl/s Treasury, but to any man accusfomed to 
look a little into futurity, it must appear to be a system pregnant 
with the most ruinous consequences to the individual trader, a? well 
as to lh(i country at large. • . A / - 

These extensive speculations, in which individuals have l^n 
encouraged to embark under false prospects of gain, have created 
a dcgiee of lurviry which k is impossible to contemplate without 
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tljcfinost seriousi Qppfehension : under th^ im^indry xvedith 
is calculated upon realized, the establishments of men in- 
creased, ^Sle shop is given up for the<. warehouse, the tippellktkn 
of Shopkeeper is defspised, and that of iperchant is assumed; caff** 
rlages and equipages follow, till At last it is dise^M^erlid 
that the spetulrition turns Out contrary to the cherished ex- 
pecfati3hs; instead of large fortunes feeing realized, great' losses 
are sustained, and the goods t^Wch have bl^en sent out on specu- 
lation, and {did for by bills forniing a fictitious capital, are 
sold (if sold Irt all) for half the prime cost, the inevitable con- 
sequence of which is, that a succession of bankruptcies takes pladcr^J 
not only the manufacturer and speculator suffer, but the^f^Ctud 
revenue of the country is lessened ; for had the individual gone on 
in the regular course of business, he Wuld have bcCn looked upon 
as a regular contributor towards defrayii|g the expenses 'of the na- ^ 
tion. Such proceedings mnst give rise to fallacious opinions as 
to the actual revenue of the country, for as long as the spirit of 
apeculation is encouraged, so long will the revenue of this country 
apparently florish ; but such a system can only be compared to 
a rapid decline, which we endeavour to persuade ourselves will not 
end fatally, and we are deceived ^by the appearances, which grow 
more fiivorable, the nearer the suftefer approaches to the last mo- 
ment of his existence. 

It may be said, my Lord, tl^^ttJ have overdrawn the picture of 
distress attenchint on the spirit of Speculation w'hich at present 
pervades tliis country ; but on a reference to the w'eekly Gazettes, 
they will be found to bear ample testimony to the truth of the 
coloring, , * 

It is said that the trade, as now carried on, is to the total exclu- 
sion ofdlie British merchant: surely it must have escaped recollec- 
tion that, by the Act of 1793, the Company is* required to set 
apart threC'^thoiisand tons annual^ for the use of private persons, 
which have never been occupied to even half the extent ; and it 
appears fr^|||§ndispatable authority, that the quantity of tonnage 
enga^eer fly the I^ast India Company, for die Private Traders of 
the United Kingdom (exclusively of that allowed to be exported 
in dm privilege of their own captains and officers) amounted^ du- 
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,naf ^ hist twenty ynairs,;«(^ miy thoii^aad.foas^ aiid.tliat. dating 
that only^tweutyTtjvo, thou^aiyi ?ton8,,/pfrevery specif of 

iiymnfiMsture^iacliidiiig'beery and seven tliousafid tons of w^ne) have 
been actually engaged and shipped to India : and at this very pio^ 
menti .t$iy Lord^ when a want of tonnage is sq loudly complied 
-of toieicport Bridbh manufacture, country ships are under ^the^- 
ccesity-of* returning to Indi^ without cargoes, no iiidividularWing, 
inclined to ship goods for whkh he knows too well there is not any 
sale in the Indjan markets. ^ Jllfe 

The leading arguments mSde use of hy the supporor of an opOil* 
trade, are founded upon the^. doctrine held by Dr« Adam Smftht 
\vliose epimons on the subject of Monopoly, will always, theoretic* 
cally speaking, carry gre^t weight, but when reduced to practice, 
will Jose much of dieir convincing pow ers. He continually seta up 
theory against experience, possibilities against facts. Monopolies 
are only bad, when they engross a trade to the pnpudice of the com- 
munity at large, and oblige them to become purchasers of indispens- 
able commodities at an exorbitant rate, whereas tlie Monopoly, if it 
can be so called, (considering die general acceptation of the w ord) 
enjoyied by the East India Company, enables the inhabitants of 
this kingdom to obtain every article of Indian produce at die very 
lowest possible rate, and of the best quality. 

While I am as much disposed as' any other individual to receive 
with deference the doctrines enforced by so able a writer as Adam 
Smith, I cannot shut iny cars to^he arguments of men, pdio have been 
held ill equal estimadoii for their talents and knowledge in national, 
policy : Tshall therefore quote the opinion of Wattel, referred to by 
Mr. Maepherson, in his work, page 342, viz^. Commerce is the 
common good o£ the nation, alt^die members of which have an equal 
right to it. Monopoly is therefore in general contrary tp*that 
right. To this rule there are nevertheless some exceptions*founded 
upon the GENERAL INTEREST,^, F THE N ATioN ; aud in some 


cases a wise Governnient * rr^, establish a Monopoly, Thci« 
are some commercial enterprises which caniFot be ^coinplishe^ 
without an armed force, and require great capitals beyond die pow'cr 
of'>piTvate individuals. There are others j^hich wov.l» 

* A wise Government, His Majesty’s present government may possibly feel^at 
they cannot lay claim to such a justitication for continuing the exclusive privilege 
of tl/fc Company. 
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SOON RUIN THE UNDERTAKERS, IF. THEY WERE NOT. CQN* 
ducted With &itEAT prudence and harmony of.c^u.n- 

CILS T^fiRTHEK W<iTH AN U NREM1TTIN€^ PERSE WEB ANjC'^lN 

E$TABLisHED MAXIMS AND RULES. As such branches, of 
pommerce cannot be carried on by individuals ; companies are 
formed UiHicr the authority of Government, ANpAS such com- 
panies CANNOT BE SUPPORTED IT OTH ERS ARE PERJUt^tJ-XED 
INTERFERE IN THEIR TRADE, fl IS ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
THE NAT10H| A T LARG R TII AT CKRTAl N PRIVILEGES SHOULD 
BE^CONFIIYwIi) TO THEM.” 

A noble author,* >vriting on the subject of Political OEconomy, ob- 
serves, that commerce, pushed to the extent to which the spirit of spe- 
culation \i ould indulftf individuals to carry it, would involve not only 
themselves but their country in incviuhle ruin : it may, therefore, be 
urged with great reason, that the Indian ’^riailc, being jeseived to 
the J.^ast India Company, not only louses a regular and ample 
supply of Indian produce, but is the cause of preventing numerous 
irtdividiials from embaiking in a trade, \\hich cannot produce to 
the nation at largo, inurli less to the persons who seek to have the 
India and China trade thrown open, those advantages which are so 
strenuously held forth, but so delusively conceived. It, is no easy 
matter to convince any set of men of their error, who fancy their 
interests and foi tunes are conceriicd in prosecuting a measure, no 
matter how absurd, when calmly contemplated ; it therefore be- 
comes an imperative duity oh those who have the power in their 
own hands, not to get ri^ of it before they are convinced it will 
not be used in a manner detrimental to the slate. 

At the meetings of our manufacturing towns, it has been re- 
solved, that the exclusive privileges of the East India Company 
are k monopoly, and that if^is for the interest of the manufacturers 
that tne‘*monppoIy should be done aw ay. In the words of the late 
Lord Melville, I would wdsh to-ask the projectors of such Reso- 
lutions, whether they have exaffliied w hat the Company has been, 
or what it now is ^ t»To whom do they owe the riches which they 
liave acquir<id from the cotton manufactures ? . To the East India 
Company To whom do^ey owe the ifiches, which they have ac- 


V 
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^ .qtlired from the cultivation o£ indigo ? . To the East ludia Com- 
^^llonl Iws Great Biitaiu betw iitdfebjtett for great 
' increase of its shipping f To thOiEast India Company j[f from 
other sources our industry and navigation have been increased^ the 
original obligation is not on that account tlie less, and not 
to be forgotten : some sinall gratitude surely due foff sdi liaise 
4 -benaiits. . ' : 

The representation 6f the grievous hardships of excluding the 
great body of the nation from the trade for the j^oefit of the few 
is veri/ plamibk, and liiiehj to (Mtvh the assemK^f those mho do 
7i0t bestow much thought iqjOJi the' matter. Let us consider the 
^effect of an abolition of this hardship. Iq the great body of & 
nation there are but very few iudividuali^csiroiis of entering ac- 
tively into the trade ; therefore all the rest of the people, being at 
least ninety-nine li}ousand nine hundred and ninety-nine, in one 
hundred thousand, feel n6 deprivation of that which they do not desir^l 
to have. I'he truth is, that the abolition of "tlie Company's 
leges would deprive tlieni of their rights held under the sapctiou 
of the law ; and very nuieh impair the property of albtlie proprie- 
tors of India Stock. Neither ought it to be forgotten thatdicrc 
arc at all limes some proprietors of the Stock of this envied mono- 
poly w ho are w illiiig to dispose ^f it, and that no person of either 
sex, or of whatever eomiitioii, age, religion, or country, is debarred 
from purcliasiiig.” 

It is generaJl} admitted ^liat,%or first three or four years, the 

Indian trade may be curried on at a loss, but it will ultimately 
prove beneiicial. 1 may he permitted to ask, whether tlie revenue 
of this country is in so fiorishiug a state that ministers can afford 
to risque a certain income of between four and live millions in that 
time ; and what is proposed to be%oiie wdth the produce «f. India 
v^^liich shall be brought to tliis country, the warehouses* of which 
are overstocked to the amount of ten millions ? and, vice versa^ 
witli respect to tlie export olWritish manufactures to India, w’hicli 
may be bought tliere for prime cost ? ^ 

The res Lilt? of an Open Trade will be the accumiJatioii of diffi- 
culty and misforfune. , 

I now come to llic proposition transfer 'of the Trade to the 4 
Out-ports. The arguments already urged against opening the Trade 
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even V> the Port of apply with a redoubled force 

this ^ropositioQ ; 1 shall therefore proceeds as I. proposed^ <tGiSrpointn 
out to Lordship (he ruhi which will result to the individuals > 
interested in a continuance of the East India Trade to the Port of 
l^ndon> should it be removed to the Out-ports. 

My Lord, this is a part of the subject, which calls for more con- 
sideration than has hitherto been given to it, as it not only involves^ 
the livelihood of a numerous body of the poorer classes of the 
community, biU i^oes to nothing short of utter ruin to the individu- 
als .engaged in tTO following branches of trade, as connected with 
the p?’C$eut system of conducting the Indian commerce, viz. 

To a hiost numerous ^body of merchants and traders, engaged in 
the India and China tra<fe, from the Port of London, all of the high- 
esCrespectability in the commercial world: 

To the several persons concerned, employed, and interested, in 
^he building or equipment of East India shipping in the Port of 
London : 

To the numerous class of commanders and officers in the naval 
service of th^ East India Company : 

To the manufacture! s of long ells, resident in the counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset and Gloucester, added to 
which are the dyers, setters and ^alcndrcrs, packers, inspectors of 
woolleh goods, pressei s and cloth drawers j all employed in the 
service of the East India Company. ^ 

The first class of individuals, viz. the' merchants and traders, has 
sent tliree petitions to Pailianieiit, and each of tlie other classes has 
also petitioned the Legislature. 'I'his is a mode of expostulation to 
which it cannot be supposed they would have resorted, if the injury 
they anticipated by opening the trade, were not great, indeed little 
less thah ruinous to them; v. 

The Common Council of the City of London, has also petitioned 
Pailiament, ar^d the inhabitants^ of the -town of Gravesend. It may, 
my Lord, considered futile, .to qH^e some of the bodies before 
mentioned, but it must be allowed, that even individually, they carry 
much respectability with them, and collectively, it is impossible to 
point large a number o&^bis Majesty’s subjects more deserv- 
ing care of the Legi^Sture, iii every point of view, lhan 

those hrereju enumeratbd ; and that individual must be a very subtle 
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rtasoncr'itWe^d^^o can ddditce argdracntg sufficiently conviiK;id|r, 
t6T[^rdi%-nbt only the polfcy, but^wbatis more worthy of attentfoiii 
fiicjttMide of injuring one part 6f His Majesfy’a suhj'ects^iiy iieprili^ 
irtg them of a trade in which they have embarked tlicir Hv^ls and * 
fortunes^ and from which this country has in tjimes of distr0a&f<i^pe4 
the most essential benefits^^to throw it into the hands of indfvidctals, 
who at the best are but speculators, indutging themselves in wild 
theories of fancied aitd endless riches. ^ > - 

It is not necessary for me to point out to your Lordships dm 
great injury that will arisft to the merchants, 1>^ transferrings tlm 
Indian Trade tQ the Out- Ports, as I am sure your Lordship tnuHi^ 
have given so irhportant a part of the su^ect that consideration 
which it demands. I ^lall therefore corftenrmyself with entreating 
your Lordship’s attention tb a few observations in favor of the 
other classes, as the causes of the grievances they will suffer^ 
cannot be so evident to your Lordship. 

llic persons concerned in the building an3 equipment of Bast 
India shipping, arc ship builders, shipwrights, ship ehandjers,Mnast 
makers, block and pump makers, boat builders, ship jbiners> ship 
plumbers, ship painters and glaziers, smiths, copper smiths, anchor 
smiths, rope makers, sail makers^ riggers, lightermen and watermen. 
The persons carrying on the trades abovementioned, have long 
been engaged therein, and have constructed and built large docks, 
manufactories and warehouse^ storehouses and other premises, 
at great expense ; they have invested IJrgc capitals, and have en- 
gaged numerous \joikrncn. 

I’he establisliments so formed have been increased and carried 
to an extent, which lias tended to characterize the Port of London, 
in its naval establishment, as the^ost extensive of any in the 
known world. The removal of ih^rade tf> the Out-PortsVvould 
consequently prove ruinous to the individuals, wliose csl^itals have 
been embarked in the formation of the said establishments. Tlie 
iiiinierous classes’ of workmen and artizans employed therein, have 
become attached by long residence to thc«places w'here^ihe said 
trades have been carried on, and connected by marriage with fami- 
lies settled about those establishment I'hese poor people would 
be thrown out of employment, aira cast upon*the world without 
the shiallest chance of finding employment at the Out-Port^y where, 
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It ipuat naturally be supposed, are to be found men acciis- 
toibed to the di^rent branches of equipping and fitting ditt ship* 
ping, aiitf ^^ho arc equally attached to the parts \vherc they havq 
lon^ resided, and who would be naturally jealous of ha\ing their 
labors superseded by numerous classes of artizans from the Me- 
ti’opblis. 

Another very important point for consideration presec . in 
the rctnoval of the trade to the Out- Porta: by such an ^ i 
country w ill be deprived of a resource in rimes of immediatt. ' - or 
and emcrgenc>, ^niasuuicli as the biuldwg r)f liuha sbippiut, die 
Thajnes, concentrates in one spot a numerous body of mechanics, 
■who have already rendered the most esJjeruial scikvices to^the naval 
power of the couiUiy, and who are always capable of affording 
their united services at a few hours* ftioticc', in cases of any great 
national culainiU, au (»l)jcct wliuh iwencia at sacrifices ought to 
be made to attain ; added to winch, llu; l:nge scale of India shi|)- 
ping has supplied, at motneuts most ciitical to the welfare of the 
country, great addition to its uav^ti slrtngth, a resource which 
would be ‘lost if the HVade were thrown ojan, as the shippiug 
which w’ould be emploud at the Out-l^)Vts would be of so small 
a class, as to render llieni wholly unfit to be convcited into ships 
of war. 

This statement, my Lord, of the injury which will accrue to the 
India shipping interest by a liansf^ofAc tiade to the Out- Ports, 
will, 1 hope, meet with the co^^iden^liou it meiits, and 1 shall 
quote the speech of my Loid Castlercagh, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Shipping of the Company, in ]May J80^’. “ IJis 

Lordship could not hut suggest to the cou.>idevation of the House, 
that the shipping in the service of the Last [iidia Company was of 
a natiHC to be at any time c^verted into a great addition to f/ie 
National force of the Fnapire, The ships of ItiOO tons might 
upon any public exigency be armed as ships ^ the line ; the ships 
of 800 tom might he equally employed as Frigates, and those of 
500 toryi might be em^doyed as sloops ofnarJ' Witli how much 
more reason may that arguinenl be urged at tlie present moment, 
when J|ie war vve are involved in witli’Ameiica bphoves us to attend 
as much as we possibly caft to the augmentation of our Naval 
pdw%-! 
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I shall now, my Lordj draw your, attention tq-tfae injury th^f ^ilt 
be suffered by the tlijrd class, viz. The coipmanders officers 

the ships in the Company’s service. 

The na\al service of the East India Company has been looked 
upon for a l<»ng period of years as a national cstaLIiskmcnt : die son^ 
of respectable families hav^e entered into that service with view 
of supporting themselyes and those depending upon them, and iVhaa 
been frequently the case, so highly respectable is the naval service 
of the Company considt*i^d, fiom the qualiikalions required to 
enable individuals to fill the situation of officeri^ in it, that|ime 
served in^it was Ifonneriy feken as pait of the period required to 
he served in the Royal Niny, to qualify for a Lieutenancy: die 
officers concerned in *tlie i}|^val ser\ ice of the Company, Iiave en- 
joyed advantages which no other persons can possibly have, who 
trade altogcthei upon their ou n ac(‘onnts ; they have been always 
intent upon fiudiiig out new ai tides of HKj)Oits. and Impoi ts, widi- 
out succes'', and it may be faiiiy concinded, tliat no new system tatt 
be devised, vliidi will give such ciicourageinent to spcyidatiori, as 
one whicli has appropriated one-twelfth of the whole shipping 
employed, to such a number of individuals free of I he charge for 
freight, and who are all intent iqioa making the greatest advantage 
of the indulgt iice gi\eii to them. 

If, therefore, the Coinp^n\ s exclusive privileges be anniiiilatcd, 
or materially intrenched tipoilpyie iiav^l service of the Company 
must fall to decav, and tlie utter ruin of the nnmeit)U9 class of per 
sons, “who have iTitlierto been considered as having a. light, m^ess 
forfeited by misconduct, to look up to the Coinjiany for constant 
employment, with the reasonable prospect of making a competent 
fortune beforf old age renders r|||jOse desirable and negessary, 
and w ith an assurance in case of failure of being pro^tected and 
supported by the in a way not unsuitable to their rank 

in life. Must such valuable men when bending imcff'i the weight 
of years, if llieir*iiltleavours to obtain independent competency hgve 
be^n unsuccessful, be turned adrift to starve, or to seek such 
employment's .their diminished powers of exertion may be capa-' 
ble of, in situations inferior in emolun^icnt and respectability to tjiosc 
they have held in the Company's service ? or can llie Company snp- 
gort them when their own funds, which have hillierto so Itberaify 
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provided ease and competency for theirs superannuated scrtqnts 
of every description plio liave been in need of assistance^ shall 
be torn from them ? Will unconnected private merchants, attend- 
ing to their own gain only, make them ^ly compensation in lieu 
of the respectable establishments which they propose to abolish i 
Will- tliey make, any such provision for' those who wear out their 
lives in their service? The same arguments will apply to the 
Company’s retired military servants, also to their civil servants 
abroad; and those on their home establisjjiinent.” 

I povv come to the case of the woollen manufacturers in the coun- 
ties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and :Glouccster : the 
individuals concerned in' this important branch of the Company's 
Elxport Trade, have also been at th^ expense of erecting ware- 
houses, buildings, and machinery, for the purpose of more effec- 
tually carrying on the woollen manufactories for the export trade 
of the Coii^pany. These manufacturers employ upwards of twenty 
tho'Usand laborers, and consume the wool of nearly a million of 
sheep : they most essentially biSiefit the agricultural interest of the 
before-mentioned counties, at a peiiod when all other channels of 
trade arc shut. An increase in the export of the said articles can- 
not, with any prospect of gain, beadopted, as the East India Com- 
pany has already completely glutted the foreign markets ; the 
opening the trade, therefore, my J^rd, would be to the w'oollen 
manufacturers of this kingdom, ,, JRic^rned with the East India 
Company, a most severe and ruhious act ; it would not oniy be 
productive of most serious deprivation to them, and entire ruin 
to many thousand families, but there is every rtuf^on to believe, 
that the present export of British maniifactui'es would be lost, not 
only b? the counties alreadyijinentione^ but to England/ 

* It possibly be observed, that if the trade $h^d be thrown open' an 
,^ua1, if not a g’-eater supply of woollens wonld be req^PscI, by which the matlii- 
^cturera would experience no loss : that this would not be the case is acknow- 
ledged by the ntanufactiiiers themselves, in their petitioollpQ Paxliameiit. Jt 
Is only by aragnlarsysioni requiring a regular annual supply, that the maquf^* 
tnr^ra amiti^cd to keep the same number of workmen employed, and ensiu'e 
t^iupemr manufacture of their goods. With respeil tp a gfEater quality 
ot vrooltens l^ing reqiiircd by the open trader, thd same argument whidi has 
al|:ea<iy been made use of, may be againTefecred to, viz. U is the use 

goods for which thj^ Is np i^zprl^et and can it be, supposed t^at 
the manufacturers would petition against their own interests, if they wought au 
open trade would be beneficial to them ? 

- m 
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The Dvers of the East India Company are obliged to bavf Jij^een 
^ a certain icngdi of time in the business before they cai^e appointed 
« to tliat situation^ they are obliged to have tbeiifdye-house^and plants 
furnished and fitted up in a particular mannery the expense attcai- 
dant on which is not less than £00,000/. f should, therefore, the 
trade be dirowii open, tli6 establishments in which so lajgi9, a sum 
has been expended \(rill be rendered useless, and the consequence 
will be ruinous to this class of individuals connected with the Com- 
pany. • 

T(ie setters and .calendrers have also expended large sums of 
money in the n^cssary csttiblishments, which, in case of the disper- 
sion of liic East TTtdia Company’s trade, wou|jj[. be dismantled, cas- 
ing great injury not bnly the freehold proprietor, but to the 
individuals in this branch of trade, as lliere is no other course 
life to which they can turn to get a living, and the situation of their 
workmen would be in the highest degree distj^essing. 

The packers arc a body of fradesiiicn, employed by the CompSH 
-ny, who are obliged to serve a regular apprenticeship to make them 
competent to be taken into the service of the Company. The 
removal of the Company’s trade would iu this particular branch 
occasion incalculable injury to .a very great body of his Majesty’s 
subjects. So great is llie confidence reposed in this class of 
tradesmen by the Company, that woollen manufactures, to the 
extent of a million sterling ^nt^Uy, are^placed under their final care 
till ready for shipping. The piiiticular manner im which the good^ 
for packing are delivered out week by w eek, for nine months in 
the year, give^^gular einploynient to great numbers of the poorer 
class, and by the regular payment of the Company, proves a most 
beneficial thiAg to a very great bodjf^f the coinmuiuly ; a removal 
oi the trade to the Outsorts would impose certain ruin on this 
class <ionnected w^ the Company. 

The inspectors of woollen goods to the Compftiy, are sworn 
officers, they are men of long tried abilities, and would be literally 
thrown out of albmeans whereby they could gain a livelihood if the 
Trade should be t^sferred to the Out-Ports. 

. " The same faJal effects wouJ^ felt by tl^ pressers and clotb 
drawers employed by the Company. By the remaval, tfct^refore, of 
^the trhde to the Out- Ports, the classes herein enumerated would 
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be (t^prived of the niesn^ by whigh they cart earn tlicir livelihood, 
iheir property would be annihilated, and' the speculative advantage 
to one set of individulls would be founded on positive ruin to many 
otliera. 

The buyers of piece goods, and*olhors interested in the sale of 
East India piece goods, will be ihost materially affected by the 
Trade being transferred to the Out-Ports. I shall make use of 
tlieir own words, as contained in the Resolutions adopted at a 
meeting, held on the 22d April, 18r2, to^ *[301111 out the injury that 
will acise to them, viz. 

^^That as Piece Goods are of an uncertain vab^e, and depend 
v€f^' much on competition, it would not be possible to obtain for 
them at an Out-port the same prices in Loudon; and, conse- 
quently, that \ye should be undersold at the Out-ports, unable to 
cari^ on our^ business with tlio honor, rcsjiectability, and advan- 
tage we have hilherb^ done, and pr^jably obliged to abandon the 
pursuit many of us have been eugaged in for a great number of 
years, and driven to seek fresh i^dertakings, at a time when little 
benefit can be expected from tbem. And it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that it is tlie dcciclocj interest of the inqiortcrs of Piece 
Goods themselves, that they should be continued to be l)roiight to 
sale in the port of London (as the emporium of commerce) in the 
w-ay that they now are, where they w ^ liave the benefit of the Com- 
pany’s own assortment.” o ^ 

That in all silk and proliibite(fgoods, and even in wJiitc goods, 
if not brought to the port of London, it is much to be feared, no 
restraints couid prevent sminzgliug ; which occasion a 

loss of the whole duty to govenmn nt, be seriously jnjurious to the 
fair irat^cr, and especially to the nKuuifqij^turers silk goods in 
SjvitalfielAs. and elsewhere.” -X ' - 

That the mtroduclion of Indian piece goods to iIjc cohsiimp-* 
tion of this kingdom al hiW prices, in consequence of a total evasion 
of duty, or a pa}mcnt of duty on reduced prices, would be a serious 
injuiy to the Britisli cotton imniufacturers.” 

That thejame ill effects would occur to t^ manufacturers of 
Lancashire at^Scotlaiid, if sales of Indian piece goods wore fre- 
quently to be made at Liverpool and Glasgow, or in any qf the 
ports in the neigliboiiihood of the manufactories.” • 
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That it is of the greatest advantage to the great body ofBrllisfa 
cotton manufacturers to coniine the import of Incfia piece goods !o 
one port, as it gives them the opportunity of viewing "flian, and ^ 
regulating their manufactories, according to the quantity and sorts 
intended for sale; whereas, if iij||fividuals vveijp allowed to import 
piece goods, and sell them at an out-port, the British manufacturer . 
would never know W^hat, quantity might be brought into the market^ 
or how to regulate his manufactory, ’ 

That the principal factories in India for muslins, callicoes, and 
silk goods, befng in the hanc^ of our Kast-lndia Company, and the 
greatest attention bein^paid to maintain the qualities and fabrics* of 
each sort, .it is r^onable to conclude, that the same influx of ^ 
foreigners, who purchase very large quantities of the national ma* 
luifactiircs, will attend the sah's at the India House (whenever the 
politics of Em ope will allow them to come) as used to resort here 
for a series of years, pro\idcd the quantity exposed to sale by the 
East India Company is of suj^cieiit importance to draw their 
attention.” 

That the plan now pursued, 
of piece goods, and publishing a declaration every three mouths 
previous to the sale, prevents every merchant and manufacturer 
from being suddenly surprised f)y an excessive quantity being 
broiigbl on, and enables the foreign buyer to make his arrangements 
to attend the sale, or to send 1li3#d ers.” 

Anollier establishineiil of great ir\ggnitirde and imj^rtance to 
City of London, as ^ well as to the individual concerned, will be 
rendered useless by^a transfer of the Indian Trade to the Ont-potts, 
and it is only necdttiSry for me to refer to the Act of the Legislature, 
to impress upon ^’^ir Lordship’s inind^ the necessity of giving^ this 
part of the subject due cofisidci ation, before you proceed to re- 
comiftcnd^mcasures which must involve the dearest interests of the 
several persons connected therewith. • 

Bj/ fIte'yUf of ‘1:3 Geo. 111. cap. 126 , An Act for the further 
improvement of the Port of London, hy makifig Docks and other 
Works at Blackwall, for the accommodation of the East India 
Shipping in the said Port, it is enacted that, Whereas the Ships in 
the employ of the East India Company are of larger size than other 
vessels employed by Merchants in Trader and many of them nearly 
Mou VpaL No.II. . 2N 


of having periodical half-yearly safes 
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eqi^al in bulk to the Ships of the Line in the Royal Navy ; And 
xehereasthe Cargoes and Merchandize on board^f^uch Ships are 
OF GBJiAT VALUE /;ND WATioNAi- IMPORTANCE; and whercos 
by the present system of loading and discharging the Cargoes of 
such Ships, the Navigation of^hc River Thames is frequently 
impeded^ and dJeySy losses and inconveniences experienced, and the 
Cargoes of such Ships are subject to plunder, and the East India 
Company and Owners thereof injured, and toe public Revenue 

DEFRAUDED TO A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT; And wheTCas if 

GOOD AND SUFFICIENT Wet Docks and Basoyis, with necessary 
accommodations and requisites for the reception of East India Skips 
:were made at ornear Blackball, in the County ^f Middlesex, the 
evils and mischiefs aforesaid might be greatly' remedied and pre-‘ 
vented, 4*^;. ^Tlie Act then goes on to recite under what terms, 
&c. the said Docks should be built, and the money raised for the ^ 
purpose, 

In Sect. 12 of the said Act, provision is made for the half-yearly 
payment of the interest on th^i^fey borrowed; and in Sect. liJ, 
the application of the n^oney to borrowed, is directed, first, in pay- 
ing the Charges inci&red in the passing the said Act ; fiext, in 
faying and dkeharging the consideration of ptirchase-money and . 
other costs, and afterzeards in paying such yearly or 

OTHER SUMS OF MONEY AS THEREIN DIRECTED, FOR 
COMPENSATION FOR LOSSES||^ND DEFICIENCY OF TyTHES, 

Ta xEs, Se^er Rate^, and^ other Rates and Assess- 
ments, 8cc’.&c. 

In Sect. 91 it is stated, that in consideration of the great charges 
and expenses jn making the said Docks, the ralhn^erilioned in the 
said Act should be paid by ships loading or unloading. 

In Sect. 110 is enacted, that non^of the restriHions for Ships 
loading hr unloading in the East India Company's Ijfiikp shall 
continue in force for more than twenty^one years, coiruf^hcingj'rom 
the date of the first rate being taken, • * 

It appe^p then, ^*ny Lord, that Parliament permitted the con- 
•tructioii;^ tlie sa^d Docks from a conviction that it would be au 
improvement to the City of London, that it would be the cause of 
greater security to the Revenue in securing the Cargoes oj^ Ships 
IN SIZE TO LiNE OF BaTTLE IShIPS AND OF ORBAT 
National IMPORTANCE. 
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' Jf the removed' to the Out-portii, this imptovement iWll 

be rendered useless and become a burthen^ ^unless emptf i}v| 
Ilduses and dry docks can be considerect an improvement, 
security arising therefrom to the. Revenue is ^ven vpf and 
Cargoes of Ships equal in size^ to Idne of Battle Ships and of gwi 
National imporlantey are consequeptfy of nq importance. By-tba* 
construction of the ,Doek8 the Revenue will be deteriorated^, fofr 
had the buildings still c.\lsted which were ptiHed down to makie' 
way for t^jB Dfleks propoaerf^o be now rendered useless; the ipha- 
bitautSj individually^ would still have contributed their quota towards 
the exigencies of tlik state^ which must be ndw considered a posi- 
tive loss^ as well as tSe additional loss which will be Occasioned by 
the non-payment of the interest to the individual subscribers j also 
tbc» non-payment of tythes, assesshxenta. &c. See. 

Secondly. That Parliament permlffbd individuals to jp|||e largd : 
sums of money for the purpose o^onstruciiiig their Pocks. These 
sums were raised upon the faith gptinunnee of the East India 
Trade to the Port of London^ *thc sl^s engaged in whicli Trade 
were, by the saicl Act> obliged to enter the Docks; and from iho 
rates paid by the owners of such ships^ the individuals were to be ' 
paid the interest of the sums advanced by them, and ultimately the 
principal. If the Docks be rendered useless by a transfer of the 
trade, how are the individuals to j|^ reimbursed f 

Thirdly, So much imporlarfce w%9 attached to tlig^arly com* 
plction of the said Docks, that in Sect. 91 it is ^expressly directed 
they should be constructed as soon as possible, and that even stat^ 
inepts of their prc^jjfe should be lakbbefoie Parliament yearly, and 

Fourthly. It is tameted tliat none of the Resolutions of Sh^ 
unloading or landing in the^East India Docks shall continue 
foyce than twerity*one years from the date the first rate 

shall lb<j takw; — surely this provision implies, that at a^t events 
individuals eoqperned had a right to look foY a continuance of the 
Trade, which would oblige tlie entering of ships into the East 
India Dockybr the tree nty-one years, aiwl upon the faith of such a - 
continuance theybccagie subscribers tows i ds erecting the said Docks. < ; 

1 shall now refer to ati establishment \vhich will be abolidied^'if 
the Trade is thrown opem 1 should not have noticed it had it not . 
bee^ ^ subject which has engaged parliamentary attention, , ^ i 
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• By the 37tli (5eo. III. cap. 74, the Compai^ Vfcre cabled, to 
raise aad pay the eMpensos of two Regiments of Infantry, to , bo 
ejiUbdied for the defence and protection of the House and VVafe- 
ho^ses of the Company, and for such public services as' are men- 
tiohed in the said Act. 

By tlie 43d Geo. HI. cap. 48, .the same Corps was again per- 
mitted to be raised, and his Mfyesty was pleaded to accept of the 
services of the said Brigade of Royal East India Volunteers, and 
the consent of Parliament was obtained to aiithorizfe the charge of 
tife same amongst the ordinary outgoings, charges, and expenses of 
the Company. This Corps, whose establishnj^mt wa§ ratiiied by 
Acts of the Legislature, is to be at once alJohslied, consisting of 
Two Thousand men. v ’ 

J^ord Castlereagii, in bringing the matter before Parliament 
in 1 803jjj|Stated, That an^Act of Parliament had expired relating 
to thej'pprdpriating of certain parts of the profits of the East India 
Company to the support o^^hc^olunteer Corps of the East India 
House.' His Lordship enlarged oh the utility of the Corps, whicli 
he termed irust-wortliy, as being composed of ihe'diffincnt servants 
of the I 'ast India Company ; the superior ofticers being' persons 
who tilled ilic hi;j;licr departments; the inferior ofticers of another 
clas.s of re-spectablc persons; and the privates of the warehouse- 
men, and pi rsoiis in the lower sj^atioiis. Provision had been made 
by a forme^^Aet for IwW liatuViion^; which he wished to increase to 
tliroe ]3attalioiis. The propriety of the force being thus raised and 
provided for, must be manifest to the House; they were to be 
conipo.scd entirely of men known and employed at the East India 
House, wonc could more t&.orthy of being trusted with the 
'*'cdre^ and preserxation of the pmee^ of the ]\ief§;opolis upon an 
emerg^^ucij. He therefore moved that the House shigjuld^TcsoIve 
itself intp a Committee of tJhe whole House on the subjict/^ 

* The Company’s military stores have supplied Grovernment with 
arms and appoiulments at a time when a delay in obtaining such 
stores might have been of great detriment to the 'state. 

my Lord, is a statement of the rgin which will befal so 
nu|5|cfpua a body of his Majesty’s subjects, and the establishnn^nts 
will be broken up. Is it tlicn too much to ask for a statement 
of the reasons or arguments which induced your Lordship tq make 



^ this sacrifice ? Fpr those arguments your Lordsliip lias refjrre^ 
the Chairman an<|^i>epu^“ Chairman of tlie EaA-Iedia Company, 
to the Petitions from those aut-porls to. ^^hich it >ropo6^U 
to remove the East India Trade. I shall avail myself of suGh p^r- 
ttission, remarking at the same time, that in your Xxiidbh ip’s L^ier 
to the Chairs, of the 4th ultimoi you explicitly state, 
have nodifficuHy in acquainting them^that the claims of merchants 
' connected zoith the outiporiSf have mt ieen hroughl before govern- 
'ment by written documents.” And in the following para- 
graph your Lordship say8%*^ Yon may obtain from the liecordsf 
viz. The WRITTEN Petitions to Parliament, that farther inf^fnr 
ation (viz., the rf^resentations which have induced his Majesty’s 
Mihisters to acquiesce in the transfer of the trade) which you 
appear desirous to •Pleading my incapacity to reconcile 

these two paragraphs, I shall proceed to consider these convincing 
Petitions, confining myself, ofeoursh, to those from out-ports, 
which the Coinniissioners of tlie^Exciso, in iheii'Pepoft referred to 
in the Debate in the East-lndii^feouse, on lhol22d ultimo, consider 
as the only jiorts, which can, with any degree of sal’ety te the, reve- 
nue, or the country, be thrown open to the India tiade; for,” say 
the Commissioners of Excise, the other out-ports appear to us for 

VARIOUS REASONS INSUFFICIENT.” 

The Ports stated by the Commissioners are 
Huli,^ 

BufSTof 
Liverpool 
Plymouth 
Dover, and 

Portsmouth. ;* 

commence with 'Bristol, the Merchants of wliich city 
claim as their Birth-right, liberty to trade with Kingdoms gained by 
JJis Majesty $ aims. That the Company's trade h(A decreased, 
whilst Foreigners have competed successful ly zdth the Company, and 
that such trade has beeii, obstinately denied ta the Subjects of the 
United Kingdom, That the promise of pecuniary participation 
holdout in i79S^hlis not been realized, but thatlhe Company has 
made repeated claims on the Public. That the P etitioners rely on • 
Parliament disregarding any argument that may be advazicedin 
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fav(^r of tht Conij^an^y as their existence will be the ruin of the 
H^val greatness of Great Britain, arid the iowrfal of its Indeper^ 
dence ; mid upon ike^e grounds they pray that the Trade may lie 

With respect to tlf,e birth-righl of the petitioners to trade with 
Territories gained by Ilis Majesty s Apny, in opposilionrto Enatt* 
menis of the Legislature, it is not for me tq decide, but it must not 
be forgotten that the Company's Troops have been the principal 
actors in the acquisition of our Indian territories. Does it appeal^ 
that Foreigners have competed successfully with the Company, 
^vh(^n llic Trade on an average of six years stood as follows ; 
VIZ. • ' 

Annual average of exports into India . . j62,7 17,802 

Po. Do. Do. by Americans and Foreign Europeans 1, 580,227 

- . .-w-. 

Leaving a balance in favor of England of 1,328,575 



Annual avarage of Imports from India to England 2,f>21,C06 

Do. Do. Do. to America and Foreign Europe . 1,206,839 


Leaving a balance in favor of Jin^land of 


1 , 414 , 76 ? 


It therefore appears thi^t this 7.^rSd^ so successfully competed by 
Foreigners, lea\ es an Annual Balance in favor of England of nearly 
Three Alillious sterling, and that at a time when those fofeiguefa 
were able to fit out vessels for an Indian voyage at half the expense 
of a vessel fitted out from Great Britain.* How does it appear that 
the Ipdiari Trade has been obstinately denied to the people of this 
emnhy, when in the last twenty years the tonnage allotted f(w the 
use of mdividuals, exclusively of tliat allowed to be exported by the 
Company’s Oflicers in their own Privilege, amounted to Sixty Thou- 
sand Tons; and that during that period only tw'enty-two thousand ton* 
of every species of manufacture have been actually engaged and ship-i 
ped to India, two-thirds of whichTonnage was occupied by wine, beer^ 


See ffiiited Papers, pages 2S9 and 230 , 
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* mi spirits ; and it must not bo foi^ottcn t|iat in 4805 the Court ^of 
I)ireetprs agreed too^ttend the Tonnage forl^rivate Trades® to Sk 
Thousand Tons, instead of Three Tt^ousand Tons annually, ot 
^ven to allow them as much as tliey might require, and it appeal^' 
from indisputable authority, that in the twerfty years 
tipned, very few of the M|iiufectures of this .Country were ex-» 
ported, no application /having been made by the Manufacturers 
|[l]emselves or Uieir ageuts, for any part of the Tonnage so allotted. 

. Hie prontise of pecunidi^ participation held out in 1793> was 
conditional, viz. If Peace continued in India. With respect^fojhi 
claims ma^e on tt'c public for peainiary assistance^ the Advances 
from the State on that account do not amount to the Disbursements 
made by the Company, bn account of the several Expeditions fi|^d 
out at their expense inTndia, on account of the Public Service ; and 
upon what ground of equity could country withhold from the 
East India Company, that relief which they so Javishly granted tO 
support the credit of individuaflpBrchants, the 4th of April, 1811. 
The Petitioners trust that the. IJoWse of Commons will ^disregard 
any arguments, no matter how convincing, that may be urged in 
favor of the Company ; (I conclude this is the petition which con- 
tains those arguments which have had such weight with your Lord- 
ship and His Majesty’s Ministers), The Petitioners furtherstate that 
our Naval greatness zcill be sacrificed by a continuance of the Trade 
fo the Eait India Company : does ^his agree with my* Lord 

Gastlei eagh*S speech in 1803, wherein his Lordship States, that the 
Gompaiiy’s Ships of 1500 Tons are fit for Ships of the Line ; their 
Ships of 800 Tons, for Frigates : and their Ships of 500 Tons for 
Sloops of War. It is not improbable that the argiments made us^ 
of by the Petitioners, may convince your Lordship that 400lTon 
Shipi, of which burthen those Ships from the oiit-ports arje^o con- 
sist, are equally well adapted for Ships lof thU'Lineand Frigatcai. 

The MinncWANT Ventuhehs of Bristol come next: they 
assert their general right to an open TrSie, they state that tht; same 
will tend to enlarge the means of diffusing aitkles of British 
facture throughout^India and the hldhds and vast don^m^ru cf 
Chinasandzdll lead to the discovery of new Channehand unexplored 
Regions of Commerce. That ih^ freedom of tradi^jto India grants 
id to the tfnited States has enalned them to supply the JVest India 
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hlLnds to the injvry oj British Subjects^ Ilqre in truth, is aff en- 
larged view of Ih^ subject, boundless Regions which are to yield 
countless Riches, lliere is to he a voyage of discoveiy conducted 
by men who possess not the smallest knowledge of the language, 
manners or wants of die natives, or of the, Commerce of India. It 
is said that the Americans from the privilege granted to them of 
trading to India have been enabled to 5uppij? our VVest India Colo- 
nies to the injury of the British Merchant. Here, my Lord, the 
cloven foot shows itself. The open Traders must havs the privilege 
of agoing direct to the West Indies from India, without coming to 
Great Britain^ for if they come to England first, fiow can they com- 
pete with the Americans r Our revenue caii^lit but dorish under 
»uch an extension ! 

The JSiiiSTOL Dock Company hav^ also petitioned : 
represent thut theij have conducted Docks at great expense, antici- 
pating an increase^of D ade, and that those erpectafions have been 
disappointed, oTving principally j^^he unexampled state of affairs 
ON TM 2 Continent of Etnop^::, and therefore pray that the 
Jndian Trade may be thrown open* The claims of the Dock' Com* 
panics of London for the protection of the I.egislature arc surely as 
ftrong as those of the Bristol Dock Company, nay stronger, for the 
East India Dock Company constructed their Docks specifically 
for India Shipping ; the Bristol Dock Company in consequence of 
an increase in their Trade: these ,,Petiponers, unlike the rest of tlieir 
Brethren, canJidly admit that which must be evident ta the unbias- 
ed mind of every individual, that the nnejcampled stale of af'- 
fairs on the Qoniinent of Burope is the sole cause of the stagnation 
of Trade* 

Tj|ie Commiflsioners of Excise, it appears, state in their report 
already alluded to, that the passage up the Bristol Channel furbishes 
gi eat opportunities for landing ^oods clandestinely, especially for 
’^fhe last twOfity miles, and in consequence of the laic alterations, the 
Shipping Ji^s ajioat in fke midst of that city, without any other 
security than th^ lacking (f the Hatchways and other Commiinica- 
tioni wit^jhe Cargo. .ji • . ‘ 

The XIerc, HANTS of Kikgston-epoN‘-IIull I shall next 
allude to ; their petition contains arguments no doubt equally as 
/co^liincing.to your Lordship .as the Petition from I|ristoI, being 



nearly sUnilar iu point .of doctrine, excepting tljat 
15 sitmied on a great the, comrm7iioff4;if^ Sy /#*- 

land Navigation 7S)itk the principal Manufacturing districts, 
and therefore aftbrding greater i opportunities fur smuggling.i^, 
TheDocii; Company at KiNGSTON-*jpoN-HuLL,bg»aalsa 
petitioned:, dieir claii»»caiinot be considered better ^founded than 
those of the Bristol Docb Company. 

The Comoiihsioiiors of Excise slate iu their report, that the run 
to Hull ft^m the ChatDiel mat; perhaps be reckoned equivalent to 
Hie Navigation up the tiiver Thames, and no Ships from.the fEast 
Indies should be permiltcd to pas.% round the north of SfOtland^ 
There is greav- {huger of smuggling zeithin the Humber. . ? 

The Pi!:TiTio>j rcioM Plymouth is entirely barren of argu- 
ment, and they re«:t their fiopes upon tlie general assertion that the 
V'hole of Ilis Majesty’s suhjecj^ have a right to participate in 
the India Trade, and therefore pray that tlie same may be 
opened. 

T The Pouts of Dover* and Portsmouth come next. It 
does not appear that those places have petitioned Parliament* 
Their gratitude to the Commissioners of the Excise for inclu- 
ding them in so benelicial aij extension ought to be sincere. 

The Commissioners slate, that the Ships enter into Plymouth^ 
Portsmouth and Dover, immediately from the Sea, and the 
passage is shorter than tq London, Jjnt the security is . also by 
Locks only and Tidesmen, e 

'riie PETlTfON"' FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANTS, 
contains as little argument ns that from Plymouth. I'he Petition 
from the Corporation of Liverpool states, that an amplefield 
;is now openF for the investment of that capital which hu^ hitherto 
l^een employed in other channeh of Trade ; and that whilst they 
lament the distressing suspension of Commerce at this juncture^ 
they cannot hut believe that the &ra is now arrived whtm relief 
may be granted. These, iny Lor(|^ are the arguments of the 
Corporation, » 

The Liverpool Dock Company state, that by ihe mter^ 
priZf^ of it& inhabitants, it has raised itself from ihe gUuation 
(f an humble jishing 4own to the distinguished rank and impor-^ 
^ tance> of the second p0't in the Jcingdom ; that being heard by 
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tie Menhants at large two jfears ago, when the Trade was in 
great pjvsjrert/t/, they obtained leave M construct larger Docks 
for general purposes, • 

The Tjver|iool Dock Company admit thdt llieir town has been 
raised from fhe situation of a falling town to tlie distinguished rank 
of the sreond port in the fcingdoln ; fhhs ^has been cjfetUd entireh) 
without the Indian Trad^; surely soUfio check' ought t6 be given to 
their ambition. I confess I am at a loss to understand upon what^ 
grounds tliat policy is fcn^inded \vhich has ^for its-object the destnic- 
tioif o/ the capital of a kingdom to benefit its out-ports : it is like' 
drawing the blood from the heart to support the extremities. 

The Commissioners of Excise arc said to state' in their report, 
that the entrance into Liverpool front th^ West is not of great length, 
and for the most ])art isopen; hut nothing can be betteb 
calculated rou Smuggl^g, notwithstanding the 

CARE OF I’lDRSMEN ON SHIT-BOAfeD AND THE VIGILANCE 
OF 'A NIGHTLY WATCH, THAN DOCKS AT THIS PORT— 

OPEN ON^ALL SlDEtf AND SURROUNDED BY SHIPS, WaKB^' 

HOUSES, Public Houses and other buildings. 

Here then, niy Lord, is a statement of the petitions from the 
only ports to which your revenue Commissioners consider it safe tb 
extend the open trade ; here is also a statement of the principal ar- 
guments made use of in those petitions, with the few observations 
I l)ave been induced to make thereop f and the opinion of the Com- 
missioners of E-xcise as to the facilities which these ports^afford for 
smuggling. , » ^ 

It must naturally be supposed that His Majesty’s Ministers will 
be guided by the opinions of those Commissioners who are espe- 
cially H|\pointed by liis Majesty’s Government to giiartl thereverth^' 
irom any tJeterioralidn.. The opinions of the ConimissinnerS 
Excise^ already quotedj'are in direct opposition to an extension of ■ 
tiw* East India^'^iVade to the out-ports : arul 1 have been given to ' 
iindcf stand that the Commis^ners of the Customs, in their report ‘ 
to the Isolds of the Treasury, express their opinions in the most 
decided terms against such extension, as the same would be preg- 
nant w ith rlapger te^ the Revenue, and »with ruin to the individuals 
who might l>e induced to embark in an extended Tratt^. 

I hii\e now, my Lord, arrived at that^part of the India question. 
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m«st; in eveiy point of view, be considered tliC ibipor^ 
tiMit. I have been led to consider Uie commercial con^mts df iho 
9 Company, as connected with this country in the abstract v but, my 
Lord, I shall now look the question in tlie^-hglit in which it miict 
viewed when brought before Parliament, viz- that of a great 
Political question, involving the interests and happiness of ‘thou- 
sands in this country, *as connected with im^ommerce, but affec^tig 
the whole population of Great Britain, as connected with the pro* 
eefvatiou o£ our Constitution ; —and wlien considered as relating to 
India, involving the happmess, indeed tlie very existence, of^ fifty 
millions of our feUow creatures ! 1 confess the magnitnde of the 
subject alarms because I see it possible that an ilUjudged 
policy may be the cause of demolishing a magnificent structure 
whidi has existed for upwards of two centuries, supported by an 
honoiable body, who have at all waived personal considera- 
tions for the benefit of their country. 

^ You, my Lord, in .,conjui^pn with Ills Majesty’s Ministers, 
inform the Court of Directors, that you are >yilling to bring before 
Parliiunent a proposition for the renewal of the Company’s Charter, 
jij^ovldcd the Company will give up their exclusive privileges of 
trade ; or in oUier M ords, permit the trade to and from India to be 
opened* The Court agrees that the trade shall be opened,- but that 
ihe.saine blioiild be confined to the Port of London. This stipula- 
tion the Court has suppOj’tqd arguments most conclusive. 

These i^|uments appear, in your jLorcUhip’s opinion, to have 
been successfully 'rebfitted by those more cogent ones urged by the 
Pctitiottcrs from the out-porls/ and upon these arguments, your 
Lordship relies .for the support of Parliament, in depriyingtfise 
India Company of,^ piivil^fe which they refuse to surrender 
ia^he uuconditio^i manner demanded ofthemplrccause they^con- 
sider that by so doipgi t)iey shall place themselves. in that situation 
which will lender it uttciily impossible for them to fRlfit: thodufies 
Commercial and Political, devolving i^n;them, in a manner sati»< 
factory themselves and^beneSwl to^e ebuntry. 
t , ,'.o ' -r , 

* The mmiioikl necesiftiyjte cany on the concern xf tlie p)fn]iaiiy, is 
VidelVii^Ced Papers,,No,l,p..59. 

5 Sse pa^s 5Sf and 565, 
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Tfc3 conduct of tJiQ Couft 6f Directors iji the negociation, as fuf 
as an mdividual is capable of judging from the papers before the 
public, jSiist h€^ consi(ii,^re<l highly honorable. It is such as must* 
retort upon those persons who liope to support the cause of tltc 
Petitioners, by imputbig to the Directors interested motives for the 
line of conduct they have pursued, (viz^^ the preservation of their 
patronage,) the calumnies and unfounded as&ertiou. 

The Court of Directors frankly declares (hie well-grounded fears 
it enlei tains, that the affairs of v India cannot be conducted whh 
benefit to this country, if an open trad^ irom the out-ports be per- 
mitted; as the same nuist lead to an unfettered intercourse with 
JiKlia, and not all the regulations which may be deVised will prevent 
colonization, and the alienation of Biitish India from this country 
will close the fatal project. 

To strengthen the well grounded fears which are entertained 
respecting Colon/zalio}/, 1 shall refer to the argnmente of the favo-^ 
rite author of the open tradeis, Smith, already alluded to in 

(his letter.: ju following up his opinions on the baneful effects of 
Monoj)olics, he says, That* the spirit of exclusive companies is 
unfavorable to the growth of new colonies, and has probably been 
the cause of the little progress w’hij^h has been made in colonization 
in iiulia.’* Is there any man, my Lord, when adverting to America, 
can say that colonization isS not to be dreaded ? This doctuno 
praciicalJj/ followed, has lost you Aincjica ! This doctrine reject- 
ed by the Direct;)rs of the Last India Company, has pi<^||p?ved India 
to Great llntaiu ! ^ ^ 

It is on this broad principle that the Court of Directors and 
the Company stand forward, for the prescr\alion of their exclu- 
sive prUileges, which can alone enable them to avert such disas- 
trous. consequences. Docs this conduct bear mark of inte- 
rested motives, my Lord ? The Court of Directors, by acipiiescing 
in the prop<>sitiou of llis Majesty’s Ministers, would secure to 
themselves the patronage niucji. talked of, but the Court will 
not accept it in exchange Tor the interests of their Constituents 
«Dd their Country. 

The Country is fold that it is ridiculojus to, fan<?y.thgt the consti- 
tution of England can be affected by any change which may be 
made in the political or commercial sii^a^n qf the East, India 



Company^ My Lord, tiie constitution l>e nfifectcd ; into%lio.w 
hands will the Government of India, and the Patronagi^pfiertaiik-' 
ing thereto devolve, if the Company be deprived of it? Why, va^ 
the hands of the Minister of the day ; and that patronage, 
grossed by an individual, would fortify the Minister wlio could per- 
suade the f^arliainent of this country ta accede to such a measure, 
with a phalanx whi^i will place him in |^kuatiOn to bid defiance 
to his Prince and to the people of England. 

'Hie oe-tiirrences of *173:5 bear anVpIe proof that the ctoentry 
then felt that the Constitution w'ould have been cmiangered the 
minister succeeded in getting posse^on of the govenunent of In- 
dia and the patronage attached theicto. Is there less danger to be 
appiehended from siTcli ai^ attempt at the present moment? 

Mr. Pitt, on the 14th January, 1784, in proposing his Bill 
to Parliament, said, That in thmJylli Tvhi(h he proposed to move 
far, he had governed himself bi/ the idea\ of the proprietors o f 
India Slock, and bij tut. ov^tiiose men who were 

MOST HABITEATEI) TO THE CONSIDER ATION* OF THE 

# 

SiriUECT.” 

On the Oth July, 1784, INIr. Pitt said, government ayid 
commerce icerc the tuo great 4)hjccts to be looked to. The com- 
merce OF THE Company deeonc. ed exclusively to 
them. The Commerce, therefore, to and prom 
India, he mkaiNt Tp V'^tvK^WMiERE it ought to be 
left — Ilf THE HANDS 01- THE CoMPAN^VT. It had, he re- 
marked, been fieldf) that commercial roni]>aiiio3 could not govern 
empires; but’ that was a matter of speculation which general ex- 
perience proved to be not true in practice, however kniverBally 
admitted in theory. The East India Company h^d con- 

©tjCTED ITS^^OMMERCE AND GOVERNED V A St* E>rfPI«KS 
FOR MANY YEARS, AND IT WAS TO BE REMEMDBRRD 
THAT THE East India Company was ni^W-'Esta- 
'BLISIIMENT, it rested' on jilpARTERS AND AOTS OF 

Pa^lia^^Ent; those Charters ought undoubtedly 

to BE HEGARITED, AND AS FAR AS POSSljhLB 

feibHTs Ei:EHCisED And enjoyed under them, o4jght 
t 6 'Bfl HELD SACRED." ' 

Mr. Pitt, on the 11th March; 1798, expressed^ himsdff 'in the 





following words I have no liesitation^in smjing, that when 
all tlie circiiinstaiiccs are fully before the House, 1 am confident 
that a Renewal of the Cbmpanfs Charter will appear to be muc\ 
for ' the intercU of the counlnj. — It has l^een said that since tlie,* 
publication of the speech of my Uight Honorable friend (Mr. Dun- 
das) every body believes that the Charter will l)e reiafred ; and 
I am glad to hear that such is the case, boeduse it can only arise 
from a public conviction, that the renewal of the Charter, upon 
the terms and upon the regulations on^ which the East 
Company ha\e agreed to accept it, will be much for the interest 
of ibis country in every poiiit%f viev\\” 

Mr. Pitt, on the (24th May, 179.% proceeded to examine the 
observations made by Mr. Tox upon the commercial and politi- 
cal arrangcnients in the bill. He (Mr. T.) liad had recourse to 
the common place topic ^ that a free trade was pnferable to a mo^ 
7iopoty, insisting that the House ought not to forget this principle, 
unless very good reasons should be^jiven for adopting a contrary 
one. This* speculation^ Mr, Pitt said, had been /cpcY// erf ^ 
satid times by much less ingenious men tlianlhe Right Hon. member, 
and scarcely could have been expected to have been rrsorted to, 
us the force of it had been d^ne aicay by bis Right Hon. friend 
(Mr. Dundas) when he first opened the subject, bottoming his 
argument, not on vague speculation, but on inferences drawn from 
history and from authenticated accounts^ Hcic Mr. Pitt asked 
whether the claime of the manufacturers had not been listened to 
and provided for, and whether the exclusive privilege of tik^^ 
Cojnpuufj had not been rendered subservient tQ the resources of . 
the Empire ? ' 

Lord , Grenville in the House of Lords on the 3d‘Jmuj, 1795, , 
said that if it were lifecessary for him to enter at^^nrge into any 
geneial de^tail on the subject of our possessions in India, or a^iy 
speculative dis^issic^ -with respect jo the mode in which India, 
ought to be'^ovcined, and ii^bich'the trade of that country ought 
to be cai^ied on, it w'bulcPopeii a very wide and extensive field 
iifSeed in the present case, it did not appear to , 

this \v|s in any shace necessary, because he fell fijat tlie ground 
he hitl'to go on was very much narrowed, by having a just and 
wcll-fuunded^^xperieiicc as a guide; a guide*^ which was ijVaU 
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tunes perhaps the best, but i^iore pardcularly uiiJcJii t«cb 
circumstances as existed at present. Nine years" jaxpcrknce^Juid 
proved the benejit of the present system and ihert^appeared 
therefore ho just reason rchy it should be altered^ The present 
bit!, of course, assiipied for its pijnciplc ll^c continuance of that 
system; but as ideas had beeii ' e^tertpied by some, that in the 
hands of tW’ East' Tpdia Company, thij^ trade to India, was con- 
fined witliln narrower limits than w'o^J bo the case were it open 
to be engaged in by the whole capital and tiie whole spiiit of 
tnt^Vprise of this country ; provisions were now, for the first 
time, introduced into the present bill, wliich would give an ojjpor- 
tuuity for trying.thc experinient, by allowing merchants and traders 
to adventure dii their own bottom under certain NJiciiSSART 
regulations. • 

JSir Philip Francis, in April, 179'>; said in the House of Com- 
mons : With respect to the fcnowal of^lho Company's exclusive 
Charter to trade to India ; t have already •said, that I do not 
object to it I very m^vh question (he possibility ^'increas- 

ing our exports to India to any material amount ^ I ftjean with a 
rational security of findings a profitahje venf for them, E.xcept 
military stores^ amnuniitiou, and oth^ implements of war, with 
which it is not }our true policy to mrnisli the Indian princes, 
the manufactures of England can hardly be said to be saleable 
in India beyond the trifling amount necessary for the consumption 
of Europeans"' * • • ^ 

Lord MELViLL^.in the House of Commons, in April, 1793, 
stated, as his full conviction after mature coiisidcralion, that if the 
Indian Patronage should be vested and concentrated imoiediatcly 
in the Crowuj the zveight of it zcould be l(x> great in the.^jbataTioe 
of our Goveinujeni, ami might prove dangep^us to th^ tlonsik 
tufion^ ^ ‘ • 

Lord Melville, in his Letter to the, Chairman of'^tite.East India 
Company, dated the Cd of April/lSo^ays — ‘^That thje ostensible 
form of Government with all its confluent extent and detail of 
patronage, must remain as it is, I am persuaded will never be call©d|^ 
in quJstiorf by ai\v but those who ma^ be disposed to sacrifice the 

Y ^ J Jtt ■ 

■ - ' 

* la pig ppinion Mr. 1^ perfectly jlgreed. Sc e Debate 9^ May, 'l?'9Jw 
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freedotn and security of our constitution io their own personal ag- 
graddizeinent and ill-directcd ambitiotu I remain equally satisfied 
as to the ^propriety of (&ontinuing a monopoly of the trade in the 
hands of the East India Company. Those who maintain the reverse^ 
appear to 'v.e to be nijsled by general theory without attending to 
the peculiar rircumstances of the trade th^y are speak^gof . ' 

‘‘The great interest to be attended to,, on the^fPllrt of the 
Company, is, that no goods come from India that are not deposited 
in the Company s Warehouses^ and that the goods so imported are 
disposed of at the Cotnpani/s Sales^agreeuhly to the rules prescribed 
for that purpose'* 

Lord ISIklville, in his Letter to'. 

f!ated the 21st INfarch, ISOU 
says, “ The preservation of the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany is essentially requisite for tlie Security of every important 
intcicst coi.necled with our Indian Ihnpiie: and so deeply am 
impressed, with the truth of this proposition, that I am prepared 
explicitly to declaio, that although the first formation of an East 
India Company proceeded fiom purely Commercial considerations, 
the maguilude and iinpoi lance to which the East liiciiA Company 
has progrc^isiv'ely advancedjls now' so interwoven with the Political 
interests of the Empire, as to create upon my mind a firm conviction 
that the mainleuance of the monopoly (fthc East India Company^ is 
cieu )aorc important to the' poUticul interests (f the siatCy than it is 
to the commercial ialerests of the Company'* 

Uy J^ord Castlereagli s opinion in the debate on the Indian 
Budget, IBlh July, ISOfi, was as follows: It seemed, however, 
unjust to (Icsciibc ilie Com))anY^s commerce as carried on at a loss. 
To whaj, precise extent il might be profitable, after providing a 
‘liberal divid('iid to the proprietors, might be a iiKitter of more dlifi- 
cult calculal^pli, and must, like all commercial results, be in its 
nature fluctuating ; but, in reasoning upon this branch of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, the wor thy ^Iderman, (Mr. Priiisep) must establish 
several preliminary facts, before he can expect to persuade 
Parliament that the commercial existence of, the Company is 
to be considered merely on grounds of mercantile profit. He must 
be prepared to show that individuals would \m as likely to carry ou 
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Iteadily the commerce of India, under all the fliu^tuation? to tWiieh 
such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, and the reti/his. 
•distant^ as a great trading Corporation. He rilust be prepared to dis- 
pel the apprehensions which must'be entertained with respect tollie 
injurious influence on the prosperity of India, which may be the con- 
seq^uence qwttn unsteady and unequal demand for their produce, 
before he ctm expect* to satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, 
perfectly unrestrained, is preferable to that qualified intercourse,* 
partly free and partly restricted, which now' prevails. If he assumes, 
that individuals, by using an inferior description of tonnage, could 
carry on the trade at less expense, and consequently at greater 
profit, he must b'e •prepare d to show', tliat this is not merely by 
throwing the diffcrortcc o^f the expense on the public, by 
rendering numerous and expensive convoys requisite to protect their 
feeble vessels in time of war, whilst the (Company’s ships, with a 
comparatively slight aid from our navy, are c^^petent to protect 
each other, and to set the enemy’s sliips of war, even when in con- 
siderable force, at deliance. He must be prepared to show, that 
such an establishment as that of the Company, could be kept up 
without the protection of a qualified monopoly; or that such a 
system is in itself unncccs:>ary to Jlie political existence of the com- 
pany, and the management of large territorial revenues, when botli 
in peace and in war I’nnds must be transferred through the medium 
of commerce frorrf India l:Ay;-ope, and from Europe to India. 
He must also show, before he can establish that tli^ interest of tlie 
manufacturer at hdinc^s interested in such a change, that individual 
speculators ‘would be disposed to send out Biitish manufactures^ 
even at some loss, as the Company have frequently done, or that 
there is any ollTcr limit to the amount of this description of ^port, 
oiijihe part of the Company, than the utmost quantity th^ Indian 
market can take off, which they have not hitherto been able, with* 
their most strenuous efforts and some sacrifices, td^ariy beyond 
^’2,000,000 a-year. These, and many qther important doubts must 
be solved, before any satisfactory or sound conclusion can be come 
to, pn the great practical question (Private Trade), to which the 
worthy Alderman, somewhat out of time, hadjbeen solicitous to 
point the attention of the Committee.” 

^The authorities here mentioned, my Lord, go directly to state 
VoL. h Pam* No. H. . 

% 
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lliatnbe trade and, government of India are interwoven, and ought 
nof to be separated ; and the select committee (^f the House of 
CommoTrs on Indian Affairs, in July, 1812, reports as follows, viz/ 
The Comm ittce, after declaring that they fell it H part of their duty 
to ofl’er some account of the nature and histoi v of the extensive es- 
tablishments for the interna! adniinistiation (d Indihlg^ trust that 
such an account will be ac(“<‘|>table to the Housej^iot only as 
showing the importance and nliiity of the (^slid'li'^Innents themselves, 
to the welfare and order of tlie cnn iiry, but as .evincing the 
iinrcnifttiug anxiety that has iidlnenc ed tin' ( (Voits of those to 
w'hom the government of our Imlian jiossessions lia^. been consigned, 
to cstablisli a system of admimslintion ca.leuintcd to promote 
the conlidence, and conciliate the feeiin^s of ilie native inhabitants, 
not Jess by a respect for their own instiliitions, than by the endeavour 
gradually to engraft upon them such impiovemcnls, as might shield, 
under the safeguard of equal laws, every t la^s of the people from the 
oppressions of power, and cornmunir ale to them that sense of pro- 
tection and assurance of justice, which is the cJlicient spring of all 
public prosperity and happiiu ss. ' 

Is it possible for opinions to Ike ex'pres^^rd more cha'idt'dly, and in 
language Jess ambiguous, 4han tln^se lu re qiuktedr They are such 
opinions, my Lord, as I trn^t will bear the company out in the 
firm stand which they are obliged to make in defence of their liber- 
ties and interest as well as those of their country, 

jMy l,<ord, yt u have a duly to pci form of no common nature ; 
you have to stem tlie torrent of popidar clamor, which increases in 
proportion as its exorbitant demands are opposed; you have a duty 
to perform to your country, which is puraniouiit to any other consid- 
era^ion. U is utterly impossible, my Lord, that any man deliber- 
ating calmly on the subject, can form an erroneous opinion : ijj is 
*nota temporary relief to bis Majesty’s JVeasnry that can justify an 
acquiescence' in an ill-founded demand ; common reason forbids us 
10 renounce a positive benelit in ftivor of a theoretical advan- 
tage; so must a seiise of duty command your Lordship, not 
♦o leave the interest of those who have a claim equall) well-founded ^ 
to the prot^jction of the Legislatine, and on whom the employment 
and subsistence of thousands, and the existence of millions depend, 
to the vmccrlain issue of Speculation and Exve^riiHENT, . 





The very existence of the Company at the present modient^ ftfter 
struggling through t\vo centuries of difficulty and %inbacrassinenty 
«nust excite wonder ; and when we contempHite the revolutions in 
India^ which have obliged the Company to act as a Warlike as well 
as a Commerei^ Body^, and which revolutions have thrown into 
their hands sy|Ch a large portion of territory, as places them at least 
on a level in respect of the number and opulence of t^ people 
living under their government, with the greatest 
Asia, we caunot refiain from expressing our admiration of the 
councils and abilities which have directed the Company thro/igh 
such struggles; and w'e must feel disposed to rest with perfect secu- 
rity the continuance of ^iich powers in that bo^ w’hicb has already 
exercised them with so ^nuch^ benefit to Great Britain, and to the 
natives of India who are fre^d from the calamitie»'t>f war, by the 
government of the Company, and exempt from extortions and 
perpetual convulsions which they suffered undej thefr former Ma^ 
hoinedan governments. 

Tlie character of the natives of India requires the most deli- 
cate attention, and no feature in that char4cter iS so strongly 
marked as their attachment to their establisb^'^pinions. It has 
been truly observed by a venerable govflrnor^fyflidia, that the 
touch of chance, or the breath of opinion migbiem^ve the British 
power in India.’' 

In the event of the anniliibitiog of llm Company’s power, that 
respect w hich the natives at present entertain towards the Company 
would be lost. If could not be explained to them, nor could 
they comprehend how a conqueror could experience the vicissitude 
of being reduced to nothing, by a mandate from a foreign land: 
they would confeive the power which had sent such a maculate 
equally fieetiug and dissolving in its character. • 

If I were at a loss for an apology for thus addressing your Lord- 
ship, I know no Nobleman to whom I could appeal wWi a greater 
hope of forgiveness for the liberty 1 have taken, more particularly 
when I assure your lordship that I have been Actuated solely by the 
vie^ of benefiting my country. 

• FABfUS., 


^otidvn, 9th February y 1813. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 




The following Letters appeared in the Morning' Posfy at the dates which are 
annexed to them. The impartial Reader will find in them a stroDff detcrmlna^ 
tion to uphold the public rights of the Country, with respect to the India 
Trade ; but he will not discover any evidence of a desiredo lower the just^ and 
well-earned honors, of the East India Company, nor any symptom of a disposi* 
%on hostile to their fair pretensioiis. 
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LETTif£S. OF GRACCHUS. 


LETTER I. 

i 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE EAST INDIA QUES^TION. 


^ e ^ Tuesday Januaty 12, ISIS. 

The trwis, at A the affairs of the East India Company 
aie now aiiived;^ji||0jptO which involves the most important inteiest^ 
of the Biitisl} ‘ It \\o&ld he unnecessary to prove a pro- 

position which" IS so universally acknowledged and feli. It ha& 
happened however, that> in our approache^^ towards* this crisis,, 
the public understanding has been but,lu^e addressed upon the 
subject ; so that the appeal v\hich is now suddenly made to their 
passv)iis and imaginations, finds them unprepared with tliatknow^- 
ledge 'of the true circumstances of the case^. which can^ alpne 
enable them to govern those passions,, and coptrol th^se ima- 
gkfations. Let us then endeavom: to recover the time which has 
been lost, by taking a deliberate view o£ the ciiK;uiDatanee9^ wbiph 
produce this tsdsis. , - . 

The enm, is the proximity of the term, which may cotKdiHi^ 
the East Imfia Compan> s rights, to the e;sclusiYC tr.^e \vi(b 


India and China, and to the powers of government now exercised 
by them over th^ indian Empiie. « 
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The r^hts of the East Intiia Corajpany are two-fold; 
have lotkg hern distinguished as xfa^iA^^gmanent ri^ts^ and 
(Sfixt timpormy liglils. lliose rigbj^^are derived to thefti 
from distinct Charters, granted to them at different times by 
Parliament. By the fornufr, they \ve^e created a perpetual 
jCorporalse §bci% of Ilderchants, trading to India." By the 
latter, they obtained, fof a limited period of time, the exclusive 
right of ^Wna^attd;|Of executing the 

powers Sf-gdv£rmni™ dvief^hose parts tiidian territory, 

wfiidh were acij^uired either by conquest or by ncgociation. The 
Charter coiweying thf latter limited rigji^^ is that which will 
expire in the 00111*86 of the ensuing year ^14 ; . on tlie expiration 
of which, the exclusive trade tb the Elf? will again open to‘ 
the British population at large, ^aud the powers of the India 
Government will lapse in course to the Supreme Government of 
th 4 British Empire, tQ be provided for as Parliament in its 
wiadom^may judge it advisable to determine. . * •' 

The renewal of an expired privilege cannot be pprsueA upon 
a ground of right. The exclusive Charter of die Company is' 
a patent, and their patent, like every other patent, is limited as 
to its. duration. But though the patentee allege a ground' 

of right for the renewal of his patent, he mky^^ow such strong 
pretensions, such good Claims in equity, sucK:^^^iglity reasons of 
expediency, for its renewal, as may^eiisure*its ^te^^t^•ent. Such 
are the claims and the, pretensions of the East India Compariyyd 
a renewal of their Chaiirttef ; artd, as such, they have been proirtpdy" 
and cheekfutly reCeiVedi^botH by the QpVerrittieAf and the* country' 
at large. ’ " '■ ; ^ ^ 

But the prbgress of Society, dflring a long bourse of year#, isf 
of a tufture to pfoddqe a considerable alteration In the general' 
state of thmgit; tht$ state of things mu 4 t, ihereforC, jliatdrally 
called into ctmsid^mtlon, upon the expiration bf the term if 
years exclusive Chatter East Iddia 

^mpany; inbrdCrlo inquirc^^ whether that CKaVtCr ' should be 
retired precisely Vame terms, and’VitB the ^atnO condi- 
ikniSji ) or wh 6 tlfef> tfao'^actUal stale public ^irs de^ 

‘ vv, ^ '• ‘.V > 

‘ The rights and pretensions of the Company sue fully copsidorcd ^o tho T«nth 
.Letter, • 
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rtiaiQils, that some, alterations some modifications of terms tthd 
oondiiiolpis should b® introduced into the Ch^ler or^^slfent y^hicb 
is tO' succeed. • . . > ' 


The arduous ta.«tk of this investigation i^just ^ecessaijl^ taB lipou 
tliose persoas, * who chance to^^he in^th.e adiiiuiistratron of^ tfe 
country,, at the latest period .to, whlc|i jhe the 
renewal of the Charter can be . protracted ; apd iris^' ^ 
sible to imagine a more difii^ult and .perplexing positioh. for any 
administration. Those persons, if tiiey ha^e aiiy regard for' tlie- 
dutics which they owe to the , public;, wdtl cpiisider thei^selv^’^'is 
standing between fWQ interests; llie interest of .those wjio are about 
to Jose an ex elusive, right, and the interest of those who ar^'a1)oiit 
to acquire an open and a. commoa one. TTiey will (fi'spbked. 
to listen, patiently and impartially, to the pretensions 'of boTh 
parties ; of those pray for the, renewal of an exclusive privi- 
lege, and of thbse who pray that they may not be again \Vholly 
excluded from the right which has. reverted. And although tbjey 
may amply allow the preference which is due to the former peti- 
tioners, yet tJiey will endeavour to ascertain, whether the latter 
may not, with safety to the public interest, receive some en- 
largemeut of the benefits,^ which the opportunity opens to them,, 
and from which th^y have been so long excluded. 

While they thus look alternately to each of these interests, and 
are engage^ in striving- to esmblish a reconciliation between the 
two,, it* will be neither equitable nor liberal for one of the inte- 
rested parties. to Uirow out a doubt to the,, public, whether they 
do (this from a consciousness of str^gth, and a ^desire of 
increasing their owm power and infiuence, or from a sense- of 
weakness and a wish to strengthen themselves by the adoption 
of popular measures.”^ And the author of 4e i^ubt may find 
himself at length obliged to determine it, l^. an awkward con- 
fession,^ that Ministers-do not do it with any view of augment* 
ing their own patronage and power.'* ; V -* 

Jt is thus .that the ininistei s of the crown have conducted &em* 

^ Considerations on the, Danger ; of toying ^ea the Trade; with and 
China,, p. 13 . . . 

* Ihid. p. 18 . 



6i^ve9; in the embarrassing crisis into wliich .they have faUen. 
Fully sensible of the just and honorable precisions wldcii'-Che 
jBast India ComC^y have established iH‘tbe*1c6Urse of'^jatr long, 
unpo!ftai|ty, and diatingiiished career, they have consented to re*- 
commend' to Parliametit, to^ ledte Hhe whole system of Indian 
Cqjpern^^^^yqhS^ Repentt^ ko the Company, \mdtT the provisions 
bf dm, Ajt ol mih the eiclusivt ttade to China, 

ns they have i^therto possessed them ; but, af the same time^ con< 
aidering thypj<^Ct>^ta^e oi th^e world, and ts calamitous effects 
Vippn t|ie commerGiai ^hter^sts in genial, they are of opinion, 
that sonic participation in the Indian trade, thus reverting, might 
o possibly be conceded, under due regulations, to British mer- 
chanj^. not belonging to* the East India Company; which would 
not impair the Interests eiiher of the Puhlic or of the Company. 

In this moderate opinion, ilfi&y dre fully justified, by- the edn- 
eent^f the Company^ to admit tlie merchSits of the oulrports 
to ^ share in the Iddian trdde* And thus far, all is amicable. 

^ But ^^he out-port merchants having represented to Govurmnent, 
Ihdt the condition, hitherto annexed to a licensed imporf trade, 
of bringing back their Indian gargoes to the port of London, 
and of disposing of them solljy in the Company’s sales, iu 
Lcadenhall-fitreet, — would defeat the object, of the concession; 
and Uiat the delay, embarrassment, and perplexity, which such 
an arrangement would create^ w^oiild destroy the simple plan of 
their venture; and having therefore desned, that tliey might be 
empow'ered tp return with their cargoes to the ports, ftoui 
whence they ongmally sailed, and to xvliich all their interests are 
confined ; Government being convinced of the justice of the ro^ 
presentation, hate proposed that the import trade ‘may be^yf^jdej 
to the ouUphrls, wider proper regulations; as well aS the export- 
trade. To this demaU'd, (he Court of Directors pereinpforily re- 
fuse their consent ; and upon ^this the. parfits are now 

Qt issue. Tliis question alone, retards the final 'arrangements for 
the renewal of their Charter. ' ^ ‘ . 

Yet it is this point, '^wlttcli‘ 6iie of the ’’ikilics' iutereate affirms 
to be a question bf the last impedance to tlye safety lof the 
Bntish Empire at 

home and therefore imdertahes to resis^^%' 4etej> 



micalion which tlie importance of so gr(^at a stak^ wCfuI^ na|^^aIly 
inlipirc. But, when wc ' compaue, the real niea3ure iq 
with dmracter w^ich ia thus at- 

tached to it, we at once pprceivc somet^^j^ so ^^Jj^vagat\tly 
hyperbolical, something so disproportionate/ thatjj^ at pjjce hxe^, 
the judgment; and forces upori it a sf’spicjpq, thajt. |hp^p ^gfe 
of policy and design, than pf truth and smprity; 

That objections to the ipe^ure might ^^pabfe,;p,C ^istinqjt, 
statement and exposition, is a thing conceivable^ be- 

ing stated, it would (ie a subject*^ for consideration! Itojjy far 
tliey were removable. But to assert, in a round period,,. 
the safety of the empire in Europe and Asia is 
affected in the requisition, that a ship proceeding from ^l^iy<^r* 
pool or Biistoi to India, might **return from India^ to t-ive^ 
pool or Bristol, instead of to the^port oif li^ondon, is calculated 
rather to shake, than to establish, confidence in those w'lio^i^l^e 
the assertion. Yet this is the questiou whidi the country is now 
called .upon to consider, as one tending to cpnvulse the British 
Constitution. Surely, if the foundations of the empire in botb, 
hemispheres have nothing more to threaten them, than whether 
the out-port shipping shall cc^y their cargoes home to their 
respective ports, or to repair to the dock-yards in the port of 
London, the most liniid politician may dismiss his alarms j^d re- 
sume his confidence. When the East India Company, by con- 
.cediqg a reguljtted Export Trade, have at once demonstrated the 
absurdity of all the predictions which foretold, in*that Trade, the 
^overihrow of the Indian Empire; \ve may confidently believe, 
that the Import Trade will prove , as Jiitlc destructive, and that 
iti^anger will be altogether as chimerical, as the former. 

‘Whether the Court of Pircctors endeavour .to, fix that me- 
nacing "cliaracfer upon the proposed Tniport Trade, as a bai 
against aiiy further i-equisition^ is a qii'estipn Wnich^ will natu- 
rally occiuf to any dispassionate person^ wKo is no^ immediately 
and ‘ personally intt^ested in the conditions, of the. Charter^ and 
he will be Wrongly inclined to the ^affirmative that (luestion, 
wlieii'He fifids,,Jtfiat the reason which they have alleged for tlieir 
resistance, i$ ^their apprehension oY the increased actirity which 
the practice of smuggling would aci^iiW, from the free return of 
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tWoUt^port ships from lodia to dieir respective ^rts. It^ 
a littlo eittraoi'^siary, that thej^ sb<>uld sd ^tfenifouslv^m 
atgam^r a^aSltSt ttose perioi^i'^whd, they pll^wse the 

end 

pWtectiori'bf thfe t-evetidh ; iicf ^lt^must ^ be supposed 
to fsel theidi&l^i^ tnea^s' ah^ regulations^ adapibed 

to th^%hasiifc Wbkii&^ftey^p^^^^ T^e ministers of the crown 
to'veWi failed *t’o mibrm ife^ of Directors, that, in cons^ 

qu^cc <)f ilid cbmtndo{c^oti*w^^^ ttfey have had with the 
c^lninissioners or ^ and excise upon the subject, they 

fil^d th^i th^ Directors over-rated the danger which 

|jfofesfi to entertain; and they ^cqu^nt diem, that new re* 
I" gulati<ms Will be provided to«ineet the new occasion and that 
the drft-port ships and cargoes will be subject to forfeiture Upon 
the disco vei^y of any illicit ^artic^es on board. Yet the Com t of 
Dif^ctofs still persist in declaring, that the hazard of smu^iing 
is iTie reason why they will not grant to the out-ports an import 
Iriitle j and this, through a fear of compromising ‘Mhe safety 
of the British empire in India, and the British constitution at 

A calm and temperate observhl, who scrupulously weighs Ae 
force and merits of this reasoning, will naturally be forced into 
so much scepticism as to doubt, whether there may not he some 
o/ier reasons, Besides the safbty f^f tlie empire, which may in- 
duce the East India Company to stand so firm /or the con^tipii 
of bringing all the import Indian trade info the Port of Lon^^%k 
Whether there may not be some reasons, of a narrower fipni^ 
than those of the interests of the empire ? In searching ibr ,.ain;;li;^^ 
reasons, it will occur to him, that the Port of London ^s*tlie 
seat ^ the Company’s immediate and separate interests ;• and be 
will shrewdly suspect, diat those interests are the real, ybile those 
of the empire are made the ostensible, motive for so vigorous 9^ 
resistance. Wheh he reflects, fAaf it is prof osed to leave iha 
Company in the undisturbed possession rf all f Ae q/* Gb- 

7)erumhit over ihe^^tridim Empire, which the^ have IMherto 
enjoyed t that they are to remaus possessed, as heretifore, of the 
exclusive trade io’ China, from Whence fonrffths of their com^ 
mercial profit is derived; that tliey themselves have virtually ad- 
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mj-Ued the falsity of the theoretical mischiefs, foretold as the 
certQi ft^j g Mu lts of an out-port trade, by having agreed to concede 
that ti^^to the extent required by Governmetit; that they 
equally allow an import trade for the merchants of the out-ports ; 
but make their rcsikiiice ^UjiloT^S* single point, that the import 
trade should be all brought together' into tlieir own warehouses, 
and should be disposed of in their own sal^s in Leadephall-street ; 
when he combines all these considerations, he will think that he 
plainly discovers, that the interesfl^of^the empire at large are not 
quite so much involved in the question as they proclaim ^ and 
that, if any interests are more prVssingly calculafed than 
it must be their own, and not the PuSlic^s, If :their interests 
are to be affected by the measure, let them fairly i(^, and 
show the extent ; but let them not endeaVour'tc^ defend them 
covertly, under an artful and factious allegation 6f ths rtdn of 
the British Constitution, And if they really do’ a^prAend that 
tlie constitution would be endangered, let ' theni riot hazard auch 
consisqdences by their own proceedings. Let them not come for- 
ward as advocates for the preservation of the empire, if thefar 
rhetoric is to sink into a threat, of shutting up the great sAcip of 
the India House.** 

It may be well to call to the recollection of the East India 
Company, that they owe their present state to an assertion Of those 
very rights to open trade which hav3 now been brought forward; 
for, when the first, or London East India Company had expe- 
rienced certain disappointments and failures/ various adveriturers 
came forward with claims similar to those which have been 
alleged by the merchants of the present day, and obtained an 
incorporation, to the prejudice of the olcl Company; and although 
tiie ol or London East India Company, afterwards effected a 
union with the new’, or English East India Company^ and with them 
g^ve to the present Company, yet the'^NitED East 

India pa ny^ should not forget, how much the activity of 

the Ii^^u trade w’as stimulated by the assertion' of the rights of 
their {ij^ecessors, to participate in iKe irade Which had been 
granted escclusmly to d former Qonipanp. 

' GitACCHUS, 



LETTER Uv 


-i January 15^ 1813. 

It W’ ^^;4i8ti»guisjbiing c^mcter^ appertaining^ to Britifns, fo 
, express forcibly iheir feelings, whenever they think they discover 
at|y ({isposidoa to epcroach upon their rights^ It is ndt therefore* 
to 4 »^,)iv 9 n^ere(l at, that &ie communication of the papers, on the 
subject o| the /East India Cornpany’s Charter, which was made 
;l^y .tbe J^jrectors to the Proprietors, oh the 5th ihstat^t, should 
have produced the effect which was then mdhifested; o?an almest 
unanimous disposition, to support the Directors ih^Hth^ir resistance 
of a measure, which, at the time, was regarded as aft invasidn, oit 
the part of the Government, of the established right's of the 
East India Company. ^ 

]3iU now that the momentary ebullition of that spirit has had 
time to subside, and to give place to cool ahd sober reflection, 
k may not be unacceptable to the Proprietors at large to look 
calmly and attentively into tlTe subjft;t ; and examine its bear- 
ings on their own substantial interests. ** 

It must be manifest to every man, who will oiily i^efer to the 
accounts which have been published in the r^p'ortsVof 'We select 
committee ef the House of Commons, ' that, ffom We niagiiitude 
of die. Company’s debt, it would be impossible t6 'i^l^h]ate the 
^time it.^hich the proprietors could i^kteihpMte'any tiugmentatfbn 
of thiir present dividends of 101 per cent.; fven though the 
Charter, instead of being v^ithiri one year 6t its expiration, bad an 
extended period of twenty years to operate. ^ 

It is equally inanifest, from die correspondence die Court of 
Directors with Government, that, in agreeing to the proposition 
fi opening the export trade to thebut-ports Of the United King- 
dom, they lyere free from any apprehension, that the continuance 
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of the ^wesent dividend could be endangered by ‘ their concediop' 
that fointt And^.ijierefore, although the proprietors were pre*^ 
eluded frcMtttertainingfaoy reasonable expcctatibn of bn increase 
to their Uiey were perfectly warranted to consider the 

continuance of Uiat wbtcb they nbw^mceive^' as free froift any 
hazard^ in consequence of the extension fpropo^ granted' 
to the e^ port-trade. >* . ^ ^ ‘ > 

Whether, they may remain in the same confidently 
existing circumstances, is a question which the proprietor are now 
earnestly solicited to examine* The poinf at issue' (if Tmay^ apply 
that eitpression to. a case, in whicli the Company are iipdii the 
disadvantageous ground of petitioning for the renewal 0f d prfvi*' 
'*egei now about to expire) is, whether the strips WhkhbfaiiH lRff‘ 
l»eriQitted to clear out from the out-ports of the United Kingdom, 
ought to he allowed to return to any given description of those 
ports, or whether they should all be compelled ta enter at thife 
]^rt of Loudon i 'And upon this point is mad© to' hhige a 
questiou, which may aflfect (not the British Empire and 
tioa, but) the main interest of the proprietors, namely, their divi^ 
dends. For no man can be so inconsiderately sanguine as to sup- 
pose, that the Company, under the present pressure of iheir pecu- 
niary embarrassments, (whatever may have been the causes from 
whence they have arisen.;) embarrassments proceeding from a debt. 
Id ludif^ and in iingland, of more than fort^Wo miliions ; nearly 
four MiillionBof which arc in accepted bills on England^ which 
will sjiortly uecome due, and for the payment of which there are 
not funds at tlic India House ; no man can be so inconsiderately 
sanguine as^ to suppose, that the dividend may not beedme a little 
precarious, under such circumstances. It iniist be 'evident to the 
most superficial observer, that the credit of the Company vVilh the^ 
pirulic cap only be sustained by the prompt and liberal aid of 
Paiiiament; and it will hardly be maintained, that it is a propitious 
mode , of scMl^g that aid, to connect’ with the solicitation an 
avowed detetmination t« oppose a measure,' hich Government 
represent it tei be tbeir duly to recommend to i^tliant^t, for the 
general benefit of the community; a meaiwre, founded on, and 
growing oat of, the principle: of tbb Chatter of 1793, which first 
opened the private trade between India and this ceuntTv; ibe 



I^pnsioiis respecting wbich tra(Jehave been prpgreisi^ly 
at ^riods, and oS which tiade theu.pubUcf wiU^noW eldl 

fpr a fiirthcf fiilacgenieat and pacUcipattoOf as ^'jMMjW^ccessarj 
^ualificatipii to th$ proposed rmT^emih of the Cort|H!^ Chartw/ 
The LoikIpiii ji]4eed| 19 'Exception, andappa- 

verx vvei^hjy 4^ ihk general hut it* wilt lose* 
mudi of that weight* With the public^ ami must ^ilinto^the scale 
^oCan interested p^Uyt when in is recoUaeted^ that so idhg as Ae 
qi^e^oQ the t^oaipany ahd ^ha public wa^; 'Whether the 

cp^i^ipet^ with Iridia sllbuld remain a strict mdnopoiy^ur wlieiiier 
a pm;4cipa(ion hi it should be granted to individuals,' tinker die 
lestrictiDH of im porting to London, the cotntnercial intakt^st ct 
tj^e meUopoiis was i^owerfully incited against the Company ; and* 
lhats todiatwgreat conunlrctal interest, supported^ by the weight 
of Mr* X^Ufuhis’a opinion^ and to the more enlarged view which 
XjPrd Wellesley took of the subject, the extension that bas hitherto 
b^en given to the private trade with India is fo be attributed. 
experience of twelve years has now proved, that bo^h India and 
the parent state liave greatly benefited by that extension ; and it hat 
fpUowed, as a necessary consequence of that experience, that the 
active and intelligent merchants of the other largo ports of the 
United Kingdom, have urged their fair pretensions, to be admitted 
to a share in the profits of that widely didused trade ^ by sending 
iheir nierchandise fioni their own ports, and by receiving the 
returning cargoes into their own wardiiouses, in those ports. 

A refeieuce to the piiiited papers (as has already signified) 

will sliow, that the Court of Directois \vei*e prevailed ttpba to 
concede the Jirst of Uiose points, but that they have been itiiiftovew 
able with respect to the $^cond; although their own commercial 
knowledge must have made it evident to them, that th<b CdncessioB 
^>f the first, that is, afr^e export j would be nugatorj, utdeas stl^n- 
poi ted by the benefit arising from the freedom of import ; Mrhich 
il not only in the proportion • of four to one in nniouut to>the 
expoit, but is requisite to give that unity to the concern, without 
which great establishments cannot be kbpt up. 

Such 13 the«9|ate of the question, ^ or, as it hiiabeen cidled, by 
some strange perversion of ideasy the uegodatibif^ behveen the 
Company, as applicants ^ for a renewal of their Okairter whkrh is 
* about to expire, and tlie Goveniinent, through whose aid it is 



to her solicited, or at least, without whose cohcufreuce it is cer- 
tainly veryc^estionablc, whether they would be able to obtain it. 
These aMHteeircurnstances, under which the affairs of the 
East IiidiaUWKpany must necessarily, and speedily, be brought 
forward, for the consideration df^f'arliainent. Can itj then, be 
^' considered an e^caggerated view of the hazards »i such a situation, 
to suppose, that some guardian of the public purse may deem it 
requisite to -inquire, whcthfeT the application for pecuniary aid 
from Parliament ought not to be preceded by a substantial proof, 
not of concession, for they have in facf nothing* Ito concede/dbut 
of sometbif% Kke accommodation on the part bf the' pt’oprielsbrs ? 
And in tliat event, might it not be qiiestioried, Whether, ^lice the 
dividend of 10 per cent, was sanctioned upon an assumpfioiii that 
the revenue of the Company yielded' a surplui of upwards of a 
million ; now, when instead of a surplus, a deficit is admitted to 
exist, the dividend ought not to be reduced, not merely to the 
^ndard from Avhich it had been raised under the suf^o^ed pro- 
sperous sta,te of the Company’s affairs, but to a standard to be 
regulated by “the amount of the ascertained profits upon their own 
trade, under whatever circumstances it may hereafter be con- 
ducted ? 

It is not m'^ant to insinuate, that any condition of tlic kind allu- 
ded to is likely to be imposed, in granting the relief so prcssingly 
required by the present exigencies of the Company ; but if a neces- 
sity for the winding up of tneir afi^airs, as an exclusive Company, 
should arrive, and if their own resources, with the prbfits they may 
derive from theii* commerce as a corporate body, should not be 
adequate to (he payment bf a dividend of lOi percent.; c'ould it 
reasonably be' expected, that Parliament virbuld, \n all ftdure times ^ 
extend its liberality towards the proprietors of India Stock, to the 
eittent oi suturing to them i continuance pf their present divi- 
dend f 

\i\s to be feared, that those rvho may have Calculated upon suen 
a result, have ta&en a false measut*e of their prospective siluation ; 
and it is on acObunt of this apprehension, ‘thW it app^a highly 
important tp Oalf the attention of the proprietors to the care of 
their owm sutistahd.^1 interest in the dividend ; an interest, which 
to diem is, and must be pan^mount; 
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ThursSa^ff J(fnu0^A^ 1813. 

is all times an pkject equally mteresUng and ineJnJcUTc, to 
trace thi^ origin of l[aws and lustiiu^ons^ add to foUaw them in 
|be progress pf ^ejl^ operation ; but^ this inquiry become more 
powarhiUy attractive \iheu the pursuit is stimulated by an anxietj; 
to defend g supposed rightj or to acquire an extension of advan* 
tages which are already possessed^ .> , 

^ . Such an investigation appearing to be a necessary sequel of tlie 
treated of in a foimci communicfiUonj us now (gke 
a succinct view of those provisions pf the Act of 179^t by whi^ 
die East India Company, upon the last renewal of*tli|Bir Charter 
for a fixed tune, weie called upon to relax from the exclusive 
lestnctions of the monopoly which they had so long enjojed. 
Taking that Act as the source and origin fix)m whence the present 
India question arises, let us briefly follow th(? subject in its pro- 
gress), down to tiie propositions that are now before the public# 
it IS necessary to piemi^, that* the Company bad, from an 
early period gf their cominetce, gi anted as a fatpir and indul- 
gence to the captains and officers of then slaps, .p^rmis^pa to 
fiU a regular poiUon of tonnage with ccitain pf|spi^^ articles; 
upon their^pi Lvate account, subject to the co|[||pipn; that those 
privileged articles should be lodged m tlm wareho.us^li of^be Com- 
* pauy, that tiiey should be exposed J^y them at theif sala^^ and that 
they should j)ay from 7 to 5 per cent, to cover the charge of 
j^ominissioii and merchandise. , . . * 

The Act of 179J, relieved the trgde ^arned^ou under,, this inr 
dulgeoce, by redi(ii||jPg the rales of charge to ^^^p^rceni.; which 
was establislied as themte^ at >yhich the niore ^ixj^ged 
the first time allowed by that Act fOt privlt^p m^fi^ants uncon- 
nected with the Company, should pay to ^ the Cc^pany; whitk 
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traSJe was thijii ffmited to 5000 torts, the shipping tor which was 
to provided hy the Company, \ilio were to be paid freight 
for such vj{ei'e to ksLMO die same eontro)' over the 

goods whSP^lIPpt bd iiupcirtedi/jas- they already exercised over the' 
trade of their captains and officers** i.v • ^ v ^ 

— It was soon founds tliat the (Coiiditbrts,^jUhtkr/^diict^/thi^~ tra 
was opened, chi^nged itS‘»operatidns, so. retidet^i'^the ^privi^ 
lege of little .v*alue. .. Tlie.reskl^ts hi' Indie, tor whoSe^ Wh^' h 
was professed to jlmve beta principally intended, 
morials ^upqn the subject to? the Oovermnents abroad^ f ind thb 

mencha?its of I^Jhdoif represented to the anthmHlies ilt 
tlie necessity of an enlargement of the prinqiltlef as' 

^correction of Uie legulations. It is rtot necessary to go irit^ any 
detail ..of the reasons upon which 4ho»^ nppJicatiou® Were 
ported; becauise. Mr. Duiidas, who^dlten prided over tite 
of Ipdia, and who had introduced and carried through Piirtia^^ 
ment the Bill of 1793^ did Jii the most explicit term* irtfoim 
CcTuit of Directors, in his letter of the fid April, 1B()0, 
should be wilcaridid, if he did not fairly acknowledge, that ex pe* 
rience had proved it to be inadequate to the puiTposcs for which 
it was intended — and that therefore he was clear,* that the clause 
in the Act ought to be repealed, and in place thereof a power 
be giv^n tOi the Governments abroad, to allow the British subjects, 
resident in India, to bring home their funds to Britain on the 
shipping of the country ihui is to ^s^iy, on ships built in India- 
This letter, the J^resident of the Board of Control, was re- 
ferred by the Coiut of Directors to a special committee of their 
body; who,,, in, a very elaborate Ueport,.^cliited fi7tli Jan. 1801, 
that to say, the deliberation of eight uiontbs, declared 
that it wqs iuipossible. for them to acquiesce Jn the proposition 
theq made by ^Ir. .Dundas. 7'hey rsa|>po!rted their opposition by 
a variety pf argninenis, from which the following short passage 
need alon^^ selected; Thp proposals which* have been 
brought for^.ard, by. certgiu deacription»j,of mett,^both in India 
and m Eng^d, /or, .the acimkriop of their aliipa into ^ the trade 
and nav^jjjg^ion Jwdiau^ii^, Europe, proposalsmhich extend 

to the (tttd ^demdtic privilege m favor 

of ^hips^ pppeai;, vj^e^kj inaturcly weighed, and followed into 
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tlieir operations^ principles an m^s dnr^erhts 

tQ.thz interests koth of the Company end of^^the vkaio^^A\\t‘!t,t^t 
(adoption of thm principles mid(k iinf^diatelj^^jUj^ 
affect both ike s^tetn of policy^ jmkicb the Le^mglKkas edar 
blished fo^r maintaining^. the jiQHtpxion,a^ fommuW<:(ttio^ between 
i|0|4Mtr^ a/f<4 India^ and't^^ idiaviated -prh^ ^ 

And th^ intr6dd<;ti0i|oi any practice 
0 ^ t)|t§(fij||u|% iwontd gradually; and jtedefinitely, 

t%^ha<3^1 .of lutercouTso between India and BritaWf to'multH 
relations between the twa ^eountries * and to f^r Euco^ 
lowe^ into India, and Indian aailot's into this 

epuntry ; to Jeas^p^}«rby both these means> the respect for the 
European character ^ to disturb apd shake 4ur gop^n^ent there 
mdf.in a iv.ord^' ies lehd progressively bnteurcly to colonization.^ 
Jhe language employed by the Court of Directors at tbc 
piesent day, hi opposition to die propositiou for allowing pri*r 
vftte ahips returning from India to import to' tte j^aces Iroitt 
whence they bad sailed upon their outward voyage, b ifeebfe'and 
languid; in comparison with the passage which has been just now 
recited, from the Report of their special committee,' made up- 
wards of twelve years ago, upon' the plrOpo^ition th^ submitted 
by Mr. Dundas. That Minister, in his reply of the £}st March, 
1801, to Ac Court of Directors, observed, I hate retimed my 
own opinions mth the most jealous altentioriy and I havi tSteighed^ 
with the most anxious eare, the arguments of jAosc who suppose 
tluit the system %uhkh t hate recommended, is likelyHo product 
any inconvenience or danger to the rights, privileges^ and exclur 
$ive interests of the East India Company: butUt is my mw- 
fortune to view the subject in hn opposite If any thing 

can endanger thut Moiiopoly, it /s an UNNECsasARi^ adhe- 
^£NG£ TO POINTfi NOT iESSENT^IAL TO ' ITS KKlSTENCft.^' 

Mr. Dundas theO’ adverted to a tetter of the Sptb; September, 
ifceutly received* fiom the Governor-General,’ Marquis .»Wel- ' 
lesicy, which, he said, ^'hadwitlTelc^rDeis and preeismn ablyde- 
tailed aad deinonatiuted the ground^'of those opiilionj»^V 
But Ae judgment at^d rea^iii^!Of Mr.- Dbd8iK^el^ 
by the arguments of M'aiquis Wellesley^ (which tNtfir^arided oit 
An kNiowtedge of wliat, sA the passing Ubder^tbe dye . 
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of Govcrnor-fcicncral,) hari not influence upon the Court of 
Directors, siiflicient to make them adopt the proposition of the 
Presidonf^^0.the Board, of Control ; and still less, the enlarge- 
ment of tlf^ proposition, as suggested by Lord Wellesley ; who 
l eprescnted, the great advantages that would result to the So- 
*>ercign State, by encouraging the shipping a^i exportation of 
India ; and, that if the capital of the merchants in India, shQuld 
not supply funds sufticient for tlie conduct of the? whole private 
export trade from India to Europe, no dangerous consequences 
could result from applying, to this braiidh of commerce, capital 
draw n ' directly from the British empire in Europe thereby 
taking that trade from foreign nations, whose panicipati(>n in it 
was become “ alarmingly increasing ” 

These distinct and concurring opinions, of thcr President of the 
Board of Control and the Governor-General, could not prevail 
upon the Court of Directors to alter the opinion they had 
/jolivered/^ They accordingly drew up paragraphs, to be sent to 
the Governments in India, conveying their final resolutions and 
instructions. The British residents in India/’ they said, aided 
by those who take up their cause here (viz. the King’s Ministers 
and Merchants of London), desire to send their own ships to 
Britain, with private merchandise; and the principle of employ- 
ing British capital in tlii.s trade, h also contended for. This trade, 
although it might for a time be carried on through the existing 
forms of the Couipaiiy, w'fluld at" length supersede them ; the 
British cortjiiierce with India, instead of being, as it is now^, a 
regulated rnonopohf, would deserve, more properly, the character 
of a legnlated-free trade ; a title, wdiich, it is to be feared, would 
not suit it long.’’ 

Such IS the substance of the paragraplis which the Directors 
had prepared, upon the propositions we have been considering ; 
aitliougli both tjie one and the other of those propositions exp)'- 
cilly provided, that all the private trade witii India, export a^.» 
well as import, should }jr 2 confined to the port of London.” The 
Board of Control, though no longer presided at by Mr. Dundas, 
interposed its awthority ; and on the ^^d June, 1801;^ the Directors 
were enjoined not to send tho.se paragraphs to India. 

The language of the Court of Directors in 1813, npoii lUe 
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question of the import trade, is, as has beei? already ‘Untied, 
feeble and languid] in comparison with thafe\v1iichJ^#S|H Body 
employed in 1800 -and 1 80 ly. with ^regard to tli#1ft^nssion of 
India-builtjships in the cairying trade betweeh Britain and Indfe ; 
but Indian-pbuilt haje, from that time tOithd'presMt^ been** 

employed in that, trade, and none of' the. itlarfhihg' obnseq'dencjes, 
which .the Dir^ictoii had predicted^ have resulted that 

practice,, ^ 

May it npt, therefore he reasonably assumed, that thb alaitn 
under which , they now profess themselves to be,^ would prove to - 
be equally uufoundcd>;uthat the direful iiidnence upon the con- 
stitiitioii and empire, w^hich, the Directors tell us, is t6 be appre- 
liei^ded, fropi auy change m*the existing system that shall admit 
private ships returning from India to import at the places whence 
they bad cleared out, would be found to be as little entitled to- 
serious consideration ; and that neiilier the p*iiblic revenue, 
the immediate interests of the Company, would be eijdangered 
by an experiment which the Government and the Comj^any would 
be equally bound to w atch ; and which Parliament could at aft times 

control, and if ucces-^siry, absolutely bring to a termination 

• . ■ ■ 

GRACCHUS. 


LETTER IV. 


SaUirda^, ' Jan.‘^idTiB f3. 

AVi?f« hitherto taken . a view of those pafta. i/»f 
Question, which more immediately rejlgte. tjs the ci^iifeerrki^ 
iiili.'resfs of this country, and to ^ Proprietors of East India 
VoL. I. Pam. No. ir. • qP 
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Stock; lei us now lulveit to theVtieportmcnt of tlie Diiectors to 
wards tlu' ]VIini.sLors of the Crown, in their last communication 
made Court ot Proprietors^ 

It appears,^ from ihc printed papers, that as long back as the 
month oF April, the Pi:eside 4 t oF tlje Board of Control put the 
Court of I)irpctor« in full possession of , th£e final ^pinhn of his 
Majesty's iini.iijsjejs ; concerning, the ^privBegcs df trade which, 
they conceived, it would be their duty to' submit tb P^rliSin^t, 
as the basis .of a Cliartcr^ Early in the inontb 6f iJ^cehiBer, a 
deputation from tlie Court of Directors appeal^ lb have been 
admitted, by special appointment, r to a confereiKe*, in which it 
is known to every clerk and messenger about the offices,' as well 
as to every numiber of that deputation, tMf*the three Secretaries 
of Slate, the First Lord of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, attended. And it is equally notoribds, that two 
subsequent meetings Mere held,* between the same parties.'*’ We 
are waiTauted to iiifer,- from the letter of Lord Buckinghamshire, 
tfeat the discussions wliich took place at those several conference^ 
were declared to be open and unreserved ; with a view thaEt the 
Members of Government, and the Members of the Dep&titioti, 
niight freely, and without restraint of form, deliver their reasons 
for die opinions M'hich they respectively held. 

The impression which the Court of Directors received, fioin 
the conduct of tlie Ministers of the Crown, in those conferences, 
is manifested in the letter fromyhe Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to the Prtsidont of the Board of Control, oF tin? S(>(h Dc- 
ceinber, in M'hich “they return sincere acknowledgments for 
the atteutiog^yitl^ which their representations had l>ren listened 
to, in the variipiis interviews with which the) had been honored by 
hisj^rdship,, and lii^Iajestys Ministers, who aUended/* 

In cpnferetycc!^ Q.f. this iiatun*, imd l)etweeft parties thnsrela- 
tively^tycumstanccd, all that was lo be expected from the Minis- 
ters Qf.the Crown was, that they should iisten.Mitli attention the 
^e^)reScnta^i9p8, n\ix6Q to. them, and should reply to those rt^pre- 
seutalions, so as (to"coininand the ackno\vied£i:nieut of the inferior 
paHy.'.^f, in the is^iie, (to i^ap the words of Mr. Dundas to the 
sanfe wljbritle^^ m I BO I,) “after having reviewed their opinions 
M itl^^je ^lost jealops ,aUenUon, a^id after having weighed, with 
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tlio most anxious care, the arguments brou^t ferward^jj^as still 
•^tfaeir misfortune to view the subject in an opposite ]|^R ' to that 
^whkUr pxfi^ftUted itself to Judgment j bf tlie Dir^V^; it was 

^ not to be ^pecte(Lt^^at * they silould isuhe'ndef tli^f ^ own |u^ 
meat to that of the^ire€tors> who stood In the s|noinaloi^*^^^^^^ 

• i;^c^XpC^ef€ndants and judges in their dWri cause; ^ 

At; the time that these ^bonferenebs were fcrmiiiatedj^ iKe 
tei^appearte have entertlyfled an expectation, that ihV subject 
would not be farther agitated,' until* an official * communication 
shoul^be. made u^ou iyfi^m Goverftment. The Court 6f Ditec- 
tors, however, itiet oh Mi J8th D^ember^ and entered somctliirig 
very like a protest, by* anti<iipatioti, against the measure, which 
they knew', - (from what appears to have passed at the conferences,)- 
Avoiild be the subject of that official comnuinicatibn i arid 'the^. 
trausmitted it to tho India Board. By the Irreguliffi^’ of 
proceeding ; which bore upon the face of it the appearance ojf a 
design, either of intimidating Government from coitiiug to the 
final decision which they had signified, or of creating a bar agairist^- 
future discussion; they precluded Government from. going 
any detail of argument, and coasoqueiitly, the reply of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control appears to have been principally 
intended, to convey officially to the Court of Director^ lliat 
result, wliicli the Members cd* tfec Dep^itatioii \vej*e already in 
I)ossession of; namely, those conditions upon \vhick«^oriey ' 
consistently with thftir publio^ duty, the King's Servants could^. 
submit a proposition , to Parliament for the renfe\yal of 
Ciiailer/’ , 

1 0 ’this official communication, the chairman and depftty 
rhairman of the East India Company sent a reply, wherein they 
offer tome explanation of the irregularity; but, in theh opposi-.^ 
tion to ihe ultimate determination of Government, they call upon 
the Kifg’s confidential servants, to impart to them all the reaso^irg 
whicl|;>had determined them to think, that the privilege .of ; 
Eastern coinmefc^ should be extended to British mercl^anto^l^^ 
and also, the specific regtdations which they may projpose 
adopt, for giving additional secufity toythe fevjehul3 against smug-’^ 
gling. .* , ' 

The President of the Board of Control, thus callcd-'upon to^ 



of Ills Sphere, or to admit the Court of Directors to 
Cabinet discussions,** was constrained to acquaint them/ that tbf 
duty of Ministers had been performed, by-communicating to the 
Company die conditions on which they wWe dispolect to submit 
the business to Parliament;'' at the !>ame inforftting them, 
that they would find most of the reasons'^ whicli had fietermined 
the judgment of Ministers to yield to the representations of die 
out-port merchants, stated the petitions presented by tbose 
merchants to the Houses of Parliainent." And ho ikially referred 
them, w'iih ronfidenco, to ih^ justice and wisdom of Parliament, 
for obtaining a clue icgard to their interests." * ' • 

If the Court of Directors did not entertain , fedings and views 
very different fioni tiiose of the community aV fefge, in tonse- 
qnence of that peculiar position which rc'nders thoni defendants, 
^^ndjnd^Hif^ in (hfdr ozen cause, they could not fail to contemplatcj 
with apjdause, the temper, patience, and regard to public en- 
gngeintints, w hich mark the w^hole proceedings of Government od 
•this arduous occasion. But, being at one and the same moment, 
petitioners and aibitrators, and having their judgments biasseef 
‘ ubder those clashing characters,, they have not always kept theni^ 
selves within the capacity, in which alone lliey ( an consistently 
treat with the Government of the country. In their commimi- 
cations witli the servants of the crown, r(^specting the renewal ol 
their^Charter*', all that they are authorised to pretend to, is to have a 
distinct knowledge of the conditions, ^on which the GovTrnim nt think 
. they shall be justified in the sight (ff the country, in proposing to 
Parliament die renewal of their Charter; and, in tln^ couise of 
ob^ining this information, they have experienced the utmost con- 
sklcrdtion, and have received the most ample and nures(T\cd com- 
mutiications from his Majesty’s confidential hcivants; win. Jiave 
given the?r attention to every argument urged by those w ho ap- 
, peanidvill^'epresentatives of the Court of Dircclois, and Ik^ve j)ut 
dn possessioft of all the grounds upon which they diffci IVoin 
1u opinion. After having done this, discharged 

«!ir highly r^Lisponsible duty to the Public*; and they have 
the^tmh/ortune to view the subject in an opposite bght/* the 
Cotnpanv's records will show^ them, that this is not the first time 
radical difleronce of opinion had subsisted, coin’t^ruing thwif 
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fretonsions, between [the Kihg'$ Ministers And the Coirt of Hi* 
rectors^; ^ 

Such ;beiu^[vthe triie state of the case, 

,giave i^tiiry. why tfie Directors;, in the court of Prd|ilmhrs held 

die Tiidi^ House otrihe instant, tSok no stop for . 

modcratiijg the spte which was then sfiowTi ; or 
fa]se^^]^|^^j^sious wintli were there testified, rei^jlectiog the 
ifie^if of His MajevSl)’« Ministers. It 'dofes iicrt. Appear, 
on^ of the Directors who were parties in those various coij^ferences, 
iOnWluch they* actnowledge'^o the President of the B<!r(ird of^ Uon^^ 
trol that they experienced so listich attention^ took Any forWAr^.stejp 
to set rigfil the niigrcpycseiitatioiis whfich W'crc delivered j oir torjepel 
the charges^ implied of declared, of contempt, neglect, encroach^ 
inent, &c. which were%o fiieely imputed to the servants of. the 
crown. But they left the spirit which liad improperly been excited, 
to act by tlie impulse of an erroneous impression ; omitting to 
render to the govcnlnieiit that justice, which th^ frankftess of 
proceedings strong!) called for. 

A review of the debate at the India House, — with theJWrector?^ 
either silently w’itliholding what they were enabled to impart in jas^ 
tilication of the government, or by the rhetoric of some of them tend- 
ing to blow wider the flames of discord,— -would almost authorize a 
suspicion, that the Directors w ere not displeased at the fever which 
tlicfr silence nourished. It is therefore earnestly to be hoped, for 
the honor of the Kast India Con^pauy, :gid more especially for the 
interest of the Proprietors, that some Director, or dtber^^tj^vidual, 
may, at tlio next General Court, strive to eiface the memory of tiie 
last ; who may call upon the deputation, to render to the Ministers 
of tlie Crown whatever justice is due to thtun, for thcir condc^ hi 
the J ate discussions ; and who may reepmmend a revision Hoff the 
st£|<cmcnt,in which they represent to those Ministers, that^the^terms ^ 
on which Govciiimcnt have offered to the Company a charter, 
arc fichus may'* leave i heir dividend unprovided for ^ afuie 

a neeemty for their going to Parliament r For, unless they bnye 
brought thcjnselv^s to a state to suppose, tfiat Ministers. 

Pubiic have lost all infeiligeuce, they must know, that both 
and.tlie.Public are well aware, (hat thfcy are actuaily tindey a 

ParViamchl for aid^ ^as soon as Parlialirat 
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shell be assc libled; and that, at thepresmt moment, tAeir dividend 
may, ili strictness, be considered as vnfrcfvided for. 

GRACCHUS^- 


l:^er V. 

J * ' V'-'"'! ’ 

■- •» . ' r 

Tu€idat/j January. 19 ^ 4813 . - 

Ths writers, who have recently iiiidertakeo to , defend ^djus^^ 
tify the opposition of the Court of Directors to any extension of 
the Import Trade from India to the outt^orts of the kingdom, have 
laid a peculiar stress upon an opinion conveyed in that part of Mr. 
D'undas’s letter of the second of April, 1 800 , in which that Minister 
Mas Considering the,«rge??/s to be employed at home; to manage 
■iho private trade of individuals from India, and to lake care of their 
intefrsts in "the cargoes of the returning ships,’^ He states Iiis 
opinion, that^^ there is no use of any interference by the Company; 
that the great interest to be attended to on the part of the Cornpau^ 
is, lhat’no goods come from India that are not deposited in the 
Company’s warehouses; and that the goods, so imported, be exposed 
at the Company’s sales, ^agreeably to the rules prescribed for that 
purpose,” ^ t • 

‘ In taking eroiind upon any principle, it is necessary to ascertain 
M'hether it applies to the case in point. That it was a great interest 
to the Ettst India Company to watch and control the trade carrying 
on under' tlieir own licenses, is obvious ; and th^s the Company 
f oulcl not effectually do, unless that Trade, on its return from India, 
M'as brought under their own eye, and collected witliin the sjphere ^ 
of their own control ; which is confined to the Port of London*; 
Hut the Case, to^which this argument is^ow applied by the advo^ 
cates for ^ Gbmpany, is so essentially deficient, that the principles 
nppear to be wlioiiy tnapjplicable. Tn this neti) case^ the extended 
trade wcmldi be (^jP^d 6X1^ mi \\tidtf the Compdiifi licensed, but 
the pjrom^^of Parliament ; and die pr'otect^h control 
,of that tra^;^Wou]d become ^e'eare, liof of the Company, but gf 
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ilie executive governmeYit. Here' then the detcrniiii Ltlon ^ tHat 
<ra(ie gcivehied, not by ilie scparate^ntcrest of ftc Com- 

pany (which alone came vitliin ihe scope of Mr. Dundas 5 argu- 
ment), but by the combined intfr<^l3 pf . the Company '^nd th(S 
public at large. To^s combined interest ^ Mr. Dundas's argutnen^ 
was not directed ; and iHsa .in rieu^pa^g, to apply a 

.'irgunient to a general case. ' ' 

, . BiiClet us grant what these advocates assume ; that the opinion 
" Itere S^Iivered by Mt! DtindaS^ does really apply to the case in ques- 
tion, >Iay not. diat have happened at ,,the present day,^ 
actually fii(^happen*Nvith regard to.the regulations of the Charter 
1793? Might not new light be thrown upon a sttbject.in 
which was suppose to have been thorpughly investigated in “ 1800 ? 
And/hs the candor and openness of Mr. Dundas ;Caused hinj^ in 
1800 , to avow, that fljie provisions of 1|93 were inaderjuate^ 
prompted hirf strenuously to recommend the adoption of a. 
'principle; is it not possible that, taking into his view all the. cir- 
cumstances which bear upon the question at the present day, he 
might, had his life been spared^ have been convinced, that the extre^- 
ordinaiy and unforeseen changes \vhich have taken place in;, the 
political and commercial world, might , have now rendered it, not 
only expedient, but necessary to relax, in some degree, upon thp 
point of the import trade from India ? 

At an early period of the present discussion, Ministers appear U) 
have entertained the «ame maxim, of confining the Imp^t^^'rade 
from India to the Port of London. They were afterwai^s led, “by 
a full exposition of all the varipus interests which reuionstra^t^ 
against tb^t close icstriction, to depin^t just expedient to. 

('cUid wise and politic for ttic Bast Ipdia Corapuny to cops^nt^^ .that 
aiickff the principal out-ports as possessed, th^ means tchetebp smngr 
^lirtg cMd test te guarded should participate with Londoiiii^ 

iir the fiiport trade fi’Om Ind^^r^O^jng e to LoAdon/h^ 

ibe w hole of the trjiHe f^pnij T^liis alteration of origin^ ^ 

plan wftt s>iggested^^^^ as a;rer:^ 

laxation of the cxiiiin^. tho^C^ippapy '^hich, w^as thtfi 

nature of Mr. but as ^ 

to take plke'uuHer a* new Cimfer. 
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Wljeii Mr. Dundas suggested to tlie Dir^tors the neve piinci- 
])le, .of admitting Iiidian-buih ships as the vehicle for can) iiig .on 
the private trade, he was not treating with them concerning the 
rouwal of their Charter ; for tliey had then an nnexplmd term of 
fourteen yearsy in the piivileges conferred upon them by die Act of 
■'j 793. His proposition, as has been j;ist pl^rved, went to a 
relaxft^^iQii of an important port of iho^embrnting privileges; for 
wiiiwibe soiiglu to gain acquiescence ; and as bis opinion was 
<lccided and avowed, tliat llie ostensible form of Goyernnienf for 
India, >viiii all its consequent detail of patronage, must remain a$ 
it noW is, and that the monopoly of that trade ought properly to 
conth,mc ill the hands of the East India Company*/' it prudent 
and seasonable in him to dwell upon that pqint. 

Have not the Ministers of the present day evinced the same 
o])inlou? Have tliey not proposed, to leave the patronage of India, 
and die exclusive profits of the China Trade, with the Company? 
Hoes not the China 'Trade en.sure the employment of ail the large 
ships ill the service of the Company; together with the continued 
engagernont, in that line of service, of the Commanders and Of- 
fice] s of tho.se ships ; and also, of every other description of person 
now conntTti'cl with that ( the hm^est ) branch of the Company's 
concerns? Have not Ministers proposed to confine the private 
trade with India to ship.s of four hundred tons and upwards; thcrc- 
])) {ea\iiig to the owners of such of the smaller ships now in the 
semee of the Company, as by po.^^ibility may not be required for 
their coifti-a,:ice, the advantage (which establishment in any fine of 
business must alway.s give) of findiug employment from those who, 
under tlie proposed extension, may engage in that trade ? Have not 
AlinistcTS, in proposing that the Government of India should 
( Oiitimie ^ to be administered through the organ of the Company, 
-proposed {heni the continuance of the peculiar and great berio- 
lit,^of carrying on their commerce by means of the revenue of that 
Gcwerpincnt 4 Whereas, the private adventurers must trade u\ on 
their pw'n ^ratals, oi\at a heavy charge of interest. 

. then, that, we hear so much of the loss AVhieb our 

N^k^^st sustain, from the large, ships of The Company being; 
withdmwii: from '‘the Eastern Trade ; * of the^ distress to wliicli 
the ^^^^tnand^rs and Officers, and the nuatefou^i classes of artifi- 
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anrf Olliers ronntictEtl with thoge ships, aiyi to be exposed? 
Why aic we U>lcl, that the lilasf Jndia Docks will be lcf¥^ empty, 
ami the Proprietors bo reduced 1o apply ^to Parlimiient for sm 
iiulemnihcatiou ? Cali it possibly happen, that all the^ calamitleSj^ 
so heavily denounced, sliotild arise but of a pernod^on to be 
granted to pi ivaJk^ ships^ returning fnam Tndia^ tb 'pifbceed to 
certain ports to' be (hsignafed ; more advantageously situat^^ifdr 
their trade thair the Port of Loiidoiid A perinission> which the 
Directors themselves a ra of opiition' will not long . be made use of 
to aitv great extent ; for tBey have told US, that the adventurers in 
those private ships will be disappointed in their speculations j. and. 
they hav^ adverted 4:o the mass of iudividiial loss which rausteusue 
from the delusion, as, furnishing a strong arguipent, why Govafn- ' 
ment ought not to yield to flte importunity of the Merchant^^ofthe 
out-ports. 

From all that has been staled, it would appear, thht instead of 
the exaggerated picture of distress, which the advocates for a cloib 
monopuly to the Port of London have represented as 'the; necessary 
consequence of relieving commerce from its present * restrictions, 
WG ought to entertain a well founded expectation ; that every efuss 
and description of persons, who now hnd employment iu the 
Indian Trade, will continue to have their industry called into 
action in the same line of employment, and even to a greater 
extent, in some instances, than is now experienced. For, unless 
the union of interests, wluclilias so Acently taki'n place between 
lire City of London and the East India Company, shdKldrtiave the 
(cfFect of preventing all competition between the Mcrchauis of 
London (formerly so eager to participate in the trade witlr InduO 
and the Meicjiants of the out-jpprts ; it canrtbt fail to 
tlie 8])irit of enterprise which has uniformly distingui-Jici^*® Mc- 
tfopolis, that the Port of London, which the whole Ridia;^-TtadS 
zcoitid he generally open, will furnish its full proportion of thb new 
arfenturcis; and thus amply fill up that vbid^ which the jESiit 
India Conipariy affirm would created in the Port of .London, by 
r ofi.tte Indian TradeTotlie out-porls: 

as all thuihouses of Indian agency; which have been fori&cd 
since the Act of 1,793/ are, e^ablished within tfie Metrb^lis/ 

, Since this i^ thejtist prosflbct, which the adoption of thie'^condi*^ 
rtons proposed by Govenwnent as the terms for the renewal of the , 
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Conipsny’s Charlei-, opens to our view ; since the share which the 
London Merehants may,, take in tlie eulai^einent of the trade 
would not fail to sujtply cmployinenl for all that industry, which 
the Cojirt of, l)irectors assert will be interrupted and suspended ; 
w'huc,^ at the same time, the extension of ih^ adva^it^age w'ill create 
newsWesof indu-stry in various parts of the- kingdom, vvithout 
impairing or diminishing that of l^udon ; whose will'tre the awfiil 
responsibility, if, by an obstinate rejection of terms capable of’ 
yielding consequences so extensively beueftcial to the cOmmiittity, 
ilie Chatter of the Company should not be renewed ; and if the 
disastrous effect, should in consequence be produced, in lifthdon 
ai.d its vicinity, of “ a suspended industry, ipterrupted employ* 
went,” aiiff all the train of sufferings and calamities\vhich' has bee/ 
drawn out? IVho will be chargeable, before the country, with 
the loss and waste x}( establishments which have cost upwards of 
a. million sleiling.— of shipping, to the amount of many millions— 
of a numerous and respectable class of warehouse- keepers, clerks, 
and superior seivants, joined to tliree thousand laborers, and their 
families — of tradesmen of . various descriptions, who have incurred 
a very great expense for the conduct of their business ? ” Who will ' 
be chargeable, in fact, with all this destruction ? Will it be the 
Government, who desire the East India Company to keep their 
Indian Empire, and their eaclmire China trade? Or-will it be the 
Conductors of the East India Comp'anyj who shall suffef this 
great niachi«!r*ai>ddenly to stop its action, because Uheir limits 
exclusive privileges are not made perpetual? 

* , GRACCHUS. 


LETTER VI. 


, Ffidai/t Jfttiiuirp 1813. 

GRACC.H^''is charged, by somc of- theihaiffpiXli^O'f the East 
India Company;- with error and a want of candor, because he has 
represent^ the Directors to have maintained, that opening the 
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import trade from India to the ouNports of the Ungdom, involves a 
question of.fche last iinportunee to the British Empire in Injia/aod 
, to the British Constitution at home; and these writerV affirm, iffilt 
tlie Directors do not deduce the danger of thoSe great in^eiesl^ . 
from the question? of the outqjort IrUde, but from the question^ 

. of disturbing the^^seiit system of administering the Government 
of Indiai.^ • ’ '■ 

Yet he ctpi dkcover neither error nor want of candor 
statement, those ad vopites will take the pains to follow the;! 
whole argument of the Directors, on die present occasion, throygh- 
out, Uiey must be sensible, lliat his statement cannbt be confroveit* ^ 
ed. The •Directors,, indeed, avoid expressing their proposition s 
the and distinct forgi in which it is here drawn out; ^ 

the proposition in effect. For, if the whole of it be reidiS^iM a 
form of syllogism, it is no other than this : — ' ' . , 

Whatever shall cause the subversion of the presertt 8yste£6''of 
Indian Government, will cause danger to the Empire and Cousti-* 
tution. • ‘ 

But, pressing the extension of/?;? import trade from hidia^^ 
the out’^ports, will cause the subversion of tlic present system of ' 
Indian Government. 

Therefore pressing the extension of an import trUSc to the owf- 
portSy will cause danger to the Empire and Co?istitutioH.** 

If we question the /?i/;?or proposition, and ask, ^Yhy, pressing 
an import trade for the out-porUif should Vecessarilyf cause the sub- 
version of the existing system of Indian Government f th^aiiswer of 
the Directors is already given : — Because they will not cohtinue.tai'" 
carry on th?t Government, if an import trade from India should bc . 
granted to the oqt-poi ts. Thus, the ori^nal statement is deii\pns- ' 
trably established ; and all tiie logic of the City cannot overturn 
It. • . . , 

The Directors must permit the words will not li* fpr, with 
the record of *tlie East India Cotnpai^'s history before us, it is ' 
impossible to say they cannot. In proof of this assertion, let us 
a review of that history, and IjSt ujS examine, what evil resulted 
46 the Company, %ring the p^oUthat the import trade from 
Jndia out-porb of Or^t Bri^ - 

■tain. , * 
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Whc:i tlic first, Oj" London East India Cpni[)anv, liad incurred 
thu forfeiture of tlieir Charter in l69:>, by the non-jKi^nient of a 
stipulatctf sumdf moneys their privileges v ore immediately restored 
tp^diem, and confinned by letters patent, granted by King William 
IIL updii this e\press ground: — Coiisideiing how highly it 
imports the honor and welfare of this out kingd(yiii, and our sub- 
jects, thereof, that a trade and traffic to the East Indies shd^dd be 
continued ; and being w'ell satisfied that the same may be of great and 
public advantage; aud being also desirous to render the same, as 
much as iu us lies, more natioml, gentvn/y and extensive^ than 
Irithcrio it hath beciiy^ &:i:. 

This principle, of proriiofing a more national*, gerjcral, and exten- 
^slveHrade to India than had subsisted under the then existing 
Company’s exclusive Charte r, gave to a new , measure in 
year in an j!\ct pas5ed in tlu Qih and 10th year of the same 

king,r entitled, yjrt /id for raising a snt/i not exceeding two miU 
' HonSy and for scfiilng the trade to the East Indies, The parties 

subscribing towards that loan, were formed into a Society, called 
The General Socictij of MerchantSy ,* and such of them as 
chose to unite their subscriptions, and to form u joint-stock, were 
incorporated under the name of The Eng/as/i Mast India Com>^ 
pauy, S^'c. Thb' Gv,neval Society possessed the privilege of an 
export and import trade with India, with the power of Imnging^ 
their import cargoes from India to the oiir-ro^s of the king* 
dom, ill the sanv' manner As is pr6po.sed by Government at the 
presem this only difference, that the Gt^neral Society of 

Merchants were not restricted as to the ports at which they should 
•Dtcr, whereas Government have now proposed, that merchabts 
Muld be restricted to such ports as can best a ford the means of 
guaidhig Against the depredatiom 6f smuggling, 

llie regulations, which were adopted .for shi])s importiog fiorv 
I'.idi^totbe out-ports, are to be found in tlie Act 9 aud 10 Wil- 
riam lll. e, 44. s. GO* and'were as fellow : — ‘ y 

" Provided always, stud it is here enacted, that no Company, or 
pavtkuiar person or persons y who shall have aright, ip p^suance 
tfiis .Act, to Jrade to the East Indies, or other ^parts whbm^die 
Ifimits ^'reJKiid, sliall lie. allowed to Irade, until sufficient security 
shall be first given (which the CommistiiOn^^ of Customs in 
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Eiiglau4> or any three or inor^ of tliom for the time are 
hereby authorised and required to take, iu tlie name .and>to tKe use 
of bis»Maje.sty, his* heirs and successors), that.such Compmiy,' 
f articular persons, shall cause all the goods, wares, inerchaBtiliiei, 
and commodifies, wlii^li shall at any time or times hereafter; W- 
ring the continuaftc^ of this Act, be laden by or for them^ or any 
them, or for jheii* or any of their accounts, in aaj/ shij) Or shij^ 
Mhatsoever, bound iVdin the said East Indies, or parts wkhin Ae 
Ibnits aforesaitl, to be^hroiiiiht (without breaking bulk), 'to some^ 
port of Eugiaud or Wales, and there be unladen and put 4o laml,m 
S)C, And that all goods and merchandises belonging to the Com- 
pany aforesaid, or t/ny other traders to the East Ijidies, and wbk^ 
ghall be imported into England or JValcs, as afor^saici^J pursuant 
to tliis Act, sliall by them be sold openly and publicly, by ihdi 
of caudle, upon their respective accounts, and not otherwise;” * 
l^])ou Ibis A(*t of the ()di and 10«h of William lit. was lipilt, 
iJi tin; following year, tliiit famous Cliuiter of the Company, juptoii 
wliicli they rest the vu'iglit of their pretensions; ,ahd that very 
Charter, as is iiere reiuh‘ied incontestabh' by the Act itself, com- 
prehended the [)iinciph; of an import Trade from fudia^toflkii 
ouT-Pom s of the kingdout. 

The form and condition of th<‘ scenuty wliich was to be given 
by the out-pof^.i’uoirliaiits, mIII be found in the Act, (itji Anne, c, 
-0. entitled, An Jit ffr bttUir .'id^/r/ng the dutiL', on East India 
goodsT lly that Ayt, the security bi be given wa^jh’sjd at thtT’ 
rate of 2, 500/, sterling for e\ery hundred lon-tlicrr ships or vessels 
be resjxM'lively let for;” and the, o///y restriction im]f!tosed 
upon the impoit trade fiojpfi that it should be lirot^t 

to some port in Great ErlfpiuT • 

Thus, then, any man whoApoks but a little beyond the objgpls 
which lie accidentally before his e^es, may that the m^a^ure 
^ow su^este^ by Govermnent, instead of he ui| a wild an|^airy 
«pecu|aiMon, a.thcoreticjd innovation, a untrie<l, and dangerous 
r»«peri^ent, on which \yo have no ground to reason fi’Oipi experi- 
(arJt. has been ignorantly and falsely assorted), nothing 
more tlian reverting to nn ancient principle, involved^ tti'the Com* 
pauyVap|d added Ch^ter of the 10th of Williain‘^fhe‘^liirJ) and to 
tin? pfaetice of our forefathers iu the brightest period of odr ddmeah ? 
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tic hfttory ; a period, in irhich the British Constitution rcecifcd 
Its la&t perfection, and from wliich tlu' piesent power and greatness 
of the British Einpiie/in the Fast and in tlie West, dates its ori- 

gio- 

Having sufficiently proved and esf:d)lished thii let 

H5 next inquire, what histoi) reveals to ns r f the coitsvfjvences 
of that import trade to the oat-ports, that ran tend, in any degree^ 
to justify, or give support to, die C'ornp iny, in determining to 
resort to an alternative which, tliey acknowledge, wall subvert 
tlic system of^Indian Government (aiidi the* x In shake the Consti- 
tution at home), ratlun* than irjuio' the inea&nrii ^of a rt^gnlaled 
trade to the out-ports. 

We have not to deduce these conseqiuMiccs from abstract hypo- 
tAcsis, htit froni hislorica! lestimony ; Ic: ns, then, observe wijat 
that testimony unfolds. No evil, of an\ kind whaleier, resulted 
to the incorporated, or Joint Stock Company, Com the privilege 
^enjoyed by the ont-ports. On the runlriUN, that Jo'nti Stock 
Compnnyj iy'^uiug out ot the rh nrral Society of Mc k hauls (which, 
as has been above staled, soon became the ]!ni>Iish Fast India 
Company), rose aboNt' all llnar <’oinp»litois, iiotuiilLstauding the 
power of iinportlinr, \vitii<nil InniLithm, to ana of the pmts of the 
kingdom ; and sneh Wxi*! tin* iapidit\ of their progress, that tht^y 
overcame the former, or Loiuh/u Conipan> ; they obtained a xsur- 
reiider of all their rmlits to St. Ilelui'% Hoinbav, and all their 
Ollier islands and jottlcments in India; tiny at haigth received 
that aiK'iefil t>^inpiiny mio flieii own body; and finally became 
tlie United I'hist India Coinpaii) of the pieseiU day. iAnd so lit- 
tle did the competition and fiee import of the goneral Tnerchants^' 
tend to' obstruct the growth oi the United Compain, ( ven in the 
age of its ifijaiiri/; and so ‘^superior were tlie advantages they 
deiived from' trading with :i joint-slnck (to Use the words of one 
of tbe’Couipair^ino.st stieiuious champions), that wit the time oV^ 
the union of l^^wo Companies, out of the whole loan of two 
millions, oi^^TOOO/. Intii remained the property of the 
iraders bf0ne General Society ; and tins sum also W'as xSdbrt'ab- 
United Compauy.’^ * If then the Com'f);!!!}', starlinj 

A Short IliUor) of the T.a'xt India Company. 



originally vvitfi only a joint stock, against ronipfetitiojfjLji^ the 
oul'poits of the kingdom, with a power to import to pot- 
porls, outstripped and overcame all theii^ competitors ; ^hat can 
they seiioualy apprehend from a renewal of the same experiment, 
ill the presLMit monienUim of liieir power, and vihen they are able 
to unite with tt-eir joint- stock, the whole of tlie revenues of th^ 
present empire in iie East: 

But it may be ask< d, if no belter succt's«s is likely to attetu( 
the conimtrtiaf spectilalions of the oiit-ports, why is so strdng an 
effort niadi^, to admit ll^nn to a share in the India trade f The 
answer is obvious. W hen Mr. Dmulas, in the year 1800, so Yoici"^ 
bly expressed his opinion against any such admission, he did not 
groiiiul that opinion upon a question of ports, but of commercial* 
rapiluL He ciinside^ed tl*e capital of the Company as sufficicniA 
foi all the advantage which the public, in the aggregate^ could 
derive from the India 'IVade ; ami he maintained, that the aggre- 
gate inicicst of the public would suffer fioni tiiy measure, tending 
ih\ei t any laigei pioportion of the commercial capital of the 
country from a more advantageous and more profitable use.” But 
the circumstances of the woild are become materially altered, since 
the period, of lS()(h 4'he coinmercial capital, of which Mr, Dun- 
das then reasoned, i« dt'prived <sf that advantageous and profitable 
employment which his aigun.ent supposed, and is therefore with- 
out applicaliou or diiactioii; fiom whence it has re.sul ted, that 
the operation of comiiicpee ^ inten^pted, and its activity sus- 
pended. ^J'he allowing that capital to be partially dijpyctyl to the 
markets of India* wouhl therefore, under present circumstances, 
have the gieat iiatioual advantage, of recovering the activity and 
spirit of coimnen e, and of encouraging an extensive public interest 
which is at pfesent disaj>pointed, if not dormant; and, whenever.- 
a more prosperous state of thingIS should return, the capjjtal so 
gaged for a time, would, from the nature of commcrce> unque.Srj; 
tioijiibly recall iftelf, and seek again a more profitable market, if 
anyisuch should open. In the mean time, ^ East India Cov^* 
pauy, add^g tp their joint-stock all the revenues of luctia^, need 
hardly know, because they could not feel, that they bad anj com- 
petitors in the markets of India. And, as the Executive Govem- 
nieht was able to guard the out-ports against smuggling in the 
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period of the inffUfcy of the Company, they might and ought 
to feci* a perfect conijiclence, that (he same auUiority can guard 
tliein equally now, in the present poricKl of t/iclr niaturittj. 

Thus, since history renders it indisputable, that an import trade 
iroin India to the ont-ports of the kingdom Irds been heretofoic 
exercised under Acts of Parliament, and thaC’ it may be perfectly 
compatible with the highest prosperity of tlu'^Enst India Conjpan\ ; 
since the Executive Government cangtiajd it against sinnggling 
at the present day, as well as in the u igns of King ‘William and 
^ Quden Anne ; and since a great and urgent national interest rea- 
sonably demands it, both from Parliament aii,d the CJompany ; 
the present moment furnishes a most lit occasion for the Com- 
pany to consider Mr. Dundas’s soleiryj ( all* upon their wisdom, 
policy, and liberality,” made by him to them in the }car 1800; 
and also his w-eiglity admonition, that if (nnj th'urj; can endanger 
their mojfopoh/, k is an unnec’i:ss V' a dii ciilnci: to 

POINTS NOT ESSI'NTl AI. ro lliniU r,\ I ST J.N C K.” 

It has been called iUiherafy to queatijiii the in()ti\es of the 
Directors, in refusing their consent to an impoit tiadi' to the out- 
ports. Put, with the facts of history, wiiich have been here 
produced, staling us and tin ni j:i the face, i( would be impos- 
sible not to qiK'slion moti\('s. Ko man can entertain a 

liigher lopcct for the Ea. I India Cf>m[>aii), as a body jiolilic 
and corporate, or contemp late witJ Ifiglier admiration the distin- 
guishedu‘^;er which it hai^ run, than (bacchus; but at the same 
time, no one is better persuaded of the operation of po/in/, in 
a body circumstanced as they are. And it is more especially 
necessary to w atch that policy, and to be free to inicipret political 
motives,^ at the present crisis, bcdhusc, at the eve of tlic expir- 
‘ ation of the Compands /r/sY Charter, in 1793, certain rights were 
anxiously alledgcd on their behalf in a \\ork intitlccl, “ A iShort 
llistorif of the Fmt India Company/ j rights absolt.tcly 

unmaintainable, and|^t(‘r!y incompatible w ith the sovereknty of the 
Empire, and- tlie freedom of the Constitution; and the ibSlcgations, 
then made, appear now' to assume the foiin of a practical assertion. 
To thos<^;^|j^C(l 'lights, therefore, it will be advisable early to call 
the of Parliament and of the nation. 

' GRACCHUS. . 
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LETfER VIE 


lViilnc:nhii/, JiDi. 27, ISIS, 

1 HERE is an inllaMIily <maiufcsto‘l at the present nioineut, by 
those wlio arc intimately united in interest with the Fast India Com- 
pany, which app«ar;5 slroie;iy indicative of an unhealtliy ease. It 
is w ell know n, that the reveniu's of tlie Company, far from being 
able to contribute to tlie re\f‘nii(‘s of the Stale that augmentation 
which w’as made tjio coiulitiun of tin? CoJiijiany’s present Charter, 
have, from causes which the Diicctois could not contiol, been so 
defi('i(‘nt, that they fnive been obliged, at diffeibiit times, to apply 
(o Pailiament for pecuniary aid; tliat they arebuidened with a debt 
of not less than forty-two millions; and that they are nozc unable 
to di.sch:irg( their (‘ugagements, wiilK)nt again ('omiiig to Parlia- 
ment to obtain the means. \'el, AN Oi,i> PjtoiMiiKTOH” feels 
no nneasiii(‘ss from this .■state of the Company’s atlaiis; aud this, 
we must snj>poso, proceeds from an opinion, that the tlividend 
he now u ceues secin cil lo hitn fhr (lie li/nc to come. 

Put l\nlianiciit has never, diffctly nof »nilircctly, made itself a 
eoUalcrdl i>vcuiUij to the Pro]nietor.‘^, for tlu' paviiu nt^ia okidend 
of ]0\ })er cenl. ^J’he aids at diirrrcnt times iriaiitcd by Parlia- 
ment, have pnocccrled from a inkxeil priiuiple, of ci/uifi/ and of 
Vbend yupjioH, , Of cfjullj/, so far a.s tlie embariassmculs of the 
Company have been occasioned by political events ; /ilcrnl 
supfKirt, so far a.s those embarrassments may have bec^i caused * 
))} disappointnicn^in trade. If the Proprietors should not di.scri- 
miiii'/e between the.se two principles which have actuated Parlia- 
ment, but claim the wliole of the succoui# allbrded, upon a 
ground of positive right, they might impose upon Parliament the 
necessity of requiriavg the East India Company to bring their affairs 
to a final scttlcinciit ; in order that it may be accurately deter- 
znined, how far the public arc equitably pledged to tlie Proprie- 
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tors, ‘ami how far tlic Proprietors must he left to settle their 
ov\ if accounts with the Company alone, And it is possible, that 
the result inlglit not aftjiil that confidence of a wcll-secured divi- 
dend of ten and a half percent., which an Old Pkoprieior 
considois it an attack upon piivate property cveii to question. / 

Such an issue, however, docs not appear to be very likely to 
occur, unless the Managers ol tlic Kast India Company’s con- 
cerns, from au_) iil-ad vised determination in their' counsels, should 
take some steps, by which iluir aftVirs should Jic abruptly 
brought to a settlement: in which .event, any disappointment 
or loss sustained by the Proprietors will be chargeable upon 
those Alanagcrs, who thus desert their duly (o their coi'istitucnts ; 
and not on the public, or the government.. The Managers of the 
East India Company, having so clear and responsible a duty bind- 
ing upon them, ought to be most scrupulous of failing in that 
duly, lliiough any capricious or speculative “ adherence to jmnis 
7h)t csf^enihil to ihcir exist oicc for, if they should sacrilire the 
interest cf the l^roprietois by now attempting to convert their 
teniporary '^ronU into a perpetual right; althongli the disap- 
poiiilul Pro]'/! it tors may airaign the public, yet the public at 
huge w ill, with Justice, imi'jouch the Managers of the Ea.sl India 
Coin]>any. 

In oidrr to ojjcn the eyes of the Proprietors to tlie simple 
fart of tlieir actual jiosition, their attention was called by Gi:\C"> 
elms, on tijo ISih inst. to the cousideralioii, whetlier the Com- 
pany, loath d with a debt of 4^2,000,000/. and being unable to 
di.^charge the sum of four millions becoming due, could reasonably 
expect, that if Parliaiiicnl should now come to their immediate 
lolief, it w’ould engage itself, in all future tiniCy for tlie payment 
of a dividend of ten and a half per cent. ; especially, if, upon any 
contingent winding up of the Company’s affairs, called for by 
iheir own pt*. tinacily, their remaining resourcev^ should be »^ound 
inadetiuate to sccure^tljat dividend to the Proprietors ? Anh the 
possible casQ was 'suggested, of some guardian of the publit: 
purse deeming it equitable, that in the event of Parliament being- 
disposed to come to the relief of the Proprietors, under such cir- 
cunisUiuces, llie latter should be called upon, on their part, to 
submit to some condition of acconiiiiodation. 

An Old Pkoprietor’* discovers in this argument of 
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caution, only (Jjrect moincc from tlie Exticutive Govffiihient 
to the purses of the Proprietors a plain and intelligible threat, 
tliat payment ot' their just claims shall be withheld; and he 
thanks (iod, tUat he lives in a country, where such language 
W'ill be treated with ^meritJd scorn/’ This Old Prophietor 
should have known, tlyit Government lias never declined to settle 
any ac counts witlf the East India Company, which had been pro- 
perly aullienticated : imdef present circumstances, it is not to be 
expC(‘ted, that Government sliouhl incur the resjuinsibllity of 
apphiiig the public money to discharge claims w hich have not been 
sufticientiy investigaCt'd. So far, however, is Government from 
having evincc<l any disjiesitior^ to lliro^v unnecessary diiliciihies in 
the way of the Company’s pecuniary anangenients, that, .in the 
midst of the prcsT'nt contest with tlic Directors, it has granted ta 
the Company a sn^peiHion of the payment between 8 and. 
900,000/. of t<'a duties, which the Company had actually re- 
ceived from the buvers of the lea. It is perhaps not. generally 
known, that the ('ompany formerly paid the duties upon tea 
upon its bt‘ing imported and Irindt'd ; by which means, the 
amount of duties was immcdiakly drawn into the Exchequer. 
'J’o accommodate the Company, a cliange of practice was al- 
lowed hy Government, and the Company Iiave been permitted 
to sell tiu'ir teas, in the fir*t j^^tance,* without the interference 
of th(‘ ofticois of the customs, ujioii condition of the Ccjiiiany 
aherwards 1 emit ling the gross amount of duties to the Board of 
Pevenue. I’hns they actually make their ow’n profits upon the 
tea, and receive into their own hands the Government duties, 
befori! th<7 are ("ailed upon to pay them. The duties actually' sa 
recei\ed hv die Company, amount to the sum above* stated ; 
aud^the Old Proprietor will probably deem it no slight 
prooffif a wiji o!>tho part of Government to render an accom- 
inodaiion to llie Company, that, during the j^iding discussion, 
it lias made arrangements for allow ing the Company an extended 
period, for Iransfeiring the very considerable sum of which they 
have actually received the beneficial use. ♦ 

It sliould be always remembered, by the Company, and by 
the public, as parties in a great compact, that the privilege of 
an exclusive tiade to India and China has r^ver been granted lo« 
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the CcAiipaiiy reserve; or, as if their pos«;o.ssloii of that 

exclusive benefit wa*^, in itself, the most ailvaiilageous arrange* 
inr^nt for the public interest. The grant lias always proceeded 
r«poii a piiiicijile, of bargain and covenant; '^Ad on the consi- 
duration of a pociiiiiary advance, to be inade^by the Company to 
tlic Public, as the c ondition for the renev al of the lease of the 
jfu/j/ic riiihfs in /he laaia trade. Upon this pruiciple alone, hac 
lliu c\clii''i\e (iade civer been conceded^ to the Ihisl'' India Coni' 
punv ; (Mther uniler its prcseiit form, or under any of its foimer 
denominations. 

To shoiien liii discu v^ioM* howovf r, let the Propiietors and 
the Conijiany lake tliu following coin^nessCd view, of the ))iobablo 
consr(puMic<‘s which would severally icsnlt, fiom a eompliance 
Zi'ith, or rejection id\ the proposili<>n made Iw (jioveriinient, as 
»the ba-'is <.i a ne>v Chailer; and h't iheni consider, in zchuh of 
the tzco llu; foresee the greatest senility fur their own futiiie 
inleiaNi-: , 

Jf, ii]»on niafurely we.' ',hing' the rase before thrm, the Coin- 
♦laiiy should ac ec dc to llie proposition of C jov eminent ; and if 
an arrangement, foundeil upon»lhat proposition, should receiw 
llie .sauelion of Parliaiiu lit ; 

I. 1 le‘ ('oinj)aiiy wiJI preserve the entire Chani trade : and ihii^ 
priiwipal '•phne of lle ij- comnv'icvil piolll, will nnnalii iiii.lis' 
tuihi'^. 

\ will advantages for rontimuiig to cany on the 

India liao'o. s,(j f.-r si-peiior to those of all jiiivale c'onipetilors, 
Winn the.ir ierriio) in! (tad connnenial revoaie^, tliat, with a mo- 
dei;V(‘ e\*'i t!oii of till ii activity, they may jnesnve almost the 
\v hole oj' that ii ade. 

V w Hi po-',('ss ///c atid ronirol of the India 

7 Ct.f/c, so /ar a^ (lej)nids upon the Indian (Kiverjonents ; Vnui as 
iho^e ( iovemiiic^^Wiii continue in ilie i xcjcise of llie ('MWaiiive 
])o\;«'r, all tin* jirivate imichaiits, wlio ni.ay itjiairto tlm poit.^ 
and liailx.uis w ilhin llan'MeiLvive limits tS theii jiuisdietion, will 
ol coui ' i; he sn^fjcct to the uiithorilij at (heir (joeeiinnvnl. 

4. 'Piiey Will retain the whole palionage and expenditnie of a 
r< venue of upwauls of Fifteen j\li/liofis steiling per aumpii in 
, .India, t<-gelher wit]|.vcry exlciibive c-stabiishmciilb atliomCj depend- 
ing u])on lha) icvcimt. . » 
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j. The accounts between the public an(l,t]ic Conifaiiy, bein^ 
biought to no snclilcii and violent crisi'^ of sctlleim nt, ina} be auii- 
ca])ly and Irisurciy adjusted, with a view to inutnal » i)iivenu^K:(\ 

On the other hand, should the Company iiK'autiously drop tlie 
snb^laucc to pursiu* the slftidnu', and ietir;e the pioposilion of 
('/o\crinnent : ;m(^ bluuild Jhirliainent, upon a fult and deiiljerat^» 
consideration of tlie ntj.ual eiicninstances of the Company, deem it 
more advisable to liriiT”- tlieir accounts with the public to a thorough 
investigation and final se ttlement, tban to admit tlie Coinpaii>N 
new pretensioiiii to f/ pcrfn'^ial mofiopoh/ ; 

1. The Com})any will lose as much of tlie China trade as*may 
fall into t]ie hand,s of the private mcrchajits, who think they shall 
be able to sell lea 86 per cent, cheaper tlian the Company. , 

Ci. Tljcy will lose the couHrol of the fiinia Commerce, arid ulUL 
ran i/ on thdr trnfjic in India an siihjnln, in common with the 
j)vivat(: Brilish iner< Ijanls. 

o. By that loss, u^luutarily incurred, llicy ukk throw thegreatesJ: 
part of tlio tiade into the bauds c>f the piivatr (ladc rs. 

4. I'lnw \\ili l() >v the pafrouoi^r of I ndia^ and the eduVdidnnenis 
depending upon it; whicli (In y will tlnis compel Parliament, 
contraiy to llie disposition of (jlo\(inm(.nt, to placi* undei diflerenl 
arrangeinenls. • 

6. "i’he accounts between ibc jiiiblic and ih(‘ (’ompaiiy must be 
referreil for iiu estimation to C/ommissioneia of Impniy', to be finally 
setth'd and adju'^teth • • 

It is now i'oi tl^e Piojirietors, after wcdl consideiiiu'^ tivse two 
aherna!iv<‘.s, to determine, under 7rhuli ofthrtuO iheiv ili\idend will 
be nio^t iCi iu'(% 

\' illi regard to constitutional o!)jecli<.ns againsi taking the 
Cio^cinnienX of India out of tholiands ut the Coin[]aii\ (upon which 
cd^jcction their conildeiice in tlndr ])resciit preten.-iryis chietly* 
leposos), it is diilicnil to conceive that the. wi>doni of Paihament, 
aftt-rllic e\jT('iiencc of so many years, i.s unecpial to the task of do- 
vi.sHig a system as gooil as that of the Comj^^, williout incurring 
jheevil wliii h llmso Constitutional objections suppose. The Com- 
jiany’s G'overninent, it must be recollected, has been a production 
ot chance, and lias grown by the jirogress of aectdontal events. Jt 
liasj indeed, ansv'^fued far bolter in practice than could have been. 
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c^'.pccted, If we consider its origin ; and therefore^ it is not desirable 
that it should be materiall}' altered ; neither is it likely tliat any 
such alteration of the system should be contemplated, unless the 
indiscretion of the Company should impose upon Parliament the 
necessity of resorting to that measure. But it certainly does not 
seem to be a measure insuperably diflicult to preiiervo whatever is 
really good in the present system, «aiul even, to remedy some of its 
defects, without departing from the path of experience, and resort- 
ing to improvcinents of theory and experiment. 

Tliere is one point of view, however, in which such a system 
would acijuiie an evident advantage o\cr that which has hitherto 
obtained : \\/.. that it w ould, in every session, be liable to the revision 
of Parliament, and to the immediate concetioii of every error 
which miglit be observed, and to sin b fui tiler continual improve- 
ments as experience might direct j JioC Ocing cmO'irrassed the 
comjpact of a Charter, 

' GllACCIJUS. 


LETTER VIIT. 

VWuicsilaij, Fibniari/ 17 , 1815 . 

X r is very obscr\ai)lc, that the objections which have been nnnle. 
Ijv the Indi i Company to the adini.vsioii of ships, letiiniing 

fiom India, to imjicjrt uml dispose of (heir cargoes at jmiv other place 
than the Port of London, an* not founded so much upon any state- 
ment of the in jin y v\hirh the trade of the Company v\onhi sustain 
by admitting them, as upon a provident rtgard for tlie adventiuers 
tlu nisi hes, and a canlion hi Id tmt to them not to entertain an expec- 
tation of btnebtmgi^^jftji} commercial speculation in India ; since the 
long experience of the Company has enabled them to show, that it* 
me.st be ultiinalely ruinous to the speculator. TJie sum of the expe- 
rience, alleged by' those who have come forward to defend this 
point, is That it is not practicable to extend the consumption of 
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Pjuropean manufadims generally in India ;• and tlie fact* wLicli 
they have abserbcd in support of this experimental argujieiit, and 
upon which they rest its strength, are lhes« four following ; 

1. lliat the natives of India entertain a strong characteristic 
aversion to engjige in commercial transactions with foreigners. 

That tlieir n^digious prejudices, customs, habits, and tastes, 
render it impossiblGJ*tliat they should ever become consumers of 
our manufactm«?Sj to any extent. 

3. That their poverty^jDpposes an insuperable bar to such con., 

sumption. ^ ^ 

4. lliut those facts and their consequences are demonstrated m 
the examples of the Portuguese and the Dutch, who were not able 
to cany their export t-oint^erce with India to any considerable ex^ 
tent. 

Let us take tlicse several propositions in their order; and examine,^ 
how far they poss€>-.s lliat foice of truth, wlijcJi the Conjpany has 
supposed to beioiig to, them. 

1. In the infancy of the l'iuroj>ean Intercourse wifli Iiidia, tlie sole 
object of those who engaged in ifs commerce was, to jirocure the 
produce and coiinnodities of the fCast. In this pursuit, far were 
the natives fioni opposing any* obstacles to ihoir endeavours, that 
they were found disposed to atlbrd every facility to a liaffic, which 
brought tliem specie in exchange for their nuinufarliires, and for the 
productions of their soil. •T^\is fact, which is established by every 
>Nji((:r who treated upon the sidiject of tlie India'commcrce during* 
that period, would ol’ itself constitute a complcte^iswer to those 
who advance the proposition, tliat the natives of India are averse, 
tliroiigli an established prejudice, to engage in commercial transac- 
tions with foiVigiicrs. • 

^ When tlio ingenuity of the French and German artffets enabled 
tlie speculators in this traftic to introduce icvrks of fancy, we learn 
fi<fm Tavmiiei^wlio made six several journeys, bAween the years 
and lf)70, from France to India, by jj^jous routes, that tlie 
Ilajahs of Ilindostan and of the Deccan, ai^well as the Mahome-| 
dan princes of those countries, admitted him into Uieir states ; that 
tlie articles of manufactuie which he introducuil were received and 
purchased witli an avidity which encouraged him to continue, for so 
anany ycars^ the pursuit of that commerce*,' that lie found the uativoi 
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of Indlii, rtprc:id ovf-i^ the ^vllole ran^^^e of country from the Indus to 
the Sea, enga^red in llie active proseciitiojii of foreign traf-r 

fir ; and tlnit the iiinnb(^* ot /hv/py^/ns (the chid commercial cast of 
Iiiiiclou«) at that time established at Ispahan, weic not less than ten 
tliQiisand. Forster, v^ho, in a more recent period, /olloued Taver- 
nier ill one of tlic routes vJiu li he !uid traversed, informs us, that 
ill the year 17B‘bhc found Bairran? cstabli''het?jit Astrachan, ^vitllin 
the llnsM.iu cm]>irc. And wc fmlhcr lca»n froimlhuce, that the 
piiucipal agents ofconinicKe at Mccha aad Jediln, in the Fed Sea, 
wcie. JhuiNaiiS ; ami that they had even extended themselvas intf) 
.Abyssinia. No stronger exideiice, lbei( lbre, ran be uapiind to 
make li iiiaiiilesi, that loreign as well as mieiuel bade li. is* been in 
all ages, and ‘-.till continui s to be at tin' pie vcn/ day, a common prac- 
tice, and a favoiite pnruSnit of tiic Hindoo^. 

*2. With legaril to the restiicti\c operation of (he religions pie- 
jiidircs and rustonis of the Hindoos, against the ^uloption of foreign 
articles of mamifactnre , Mr. Cob'brooke, lately a iiK nibcr of the 
Supreme Council, and an ciniiiont Oriental scholar, has furnished 
us with information upon this sul)ject,cfpially important and decisive. 
In an unpulillslu'd work, on the Agriiailtiire and Comiiuaco of 
Bcnga!, cited in T/tc KiUnburoJi Rr\'ie:Cy for XoMinher, 18l!2, that 
geiilleman o])M‘ 1 \cs, that, accoiding (o the .sentiments of (he Hin- 
doos, Ail tilings r()nio ujidcjilrd from luc hh(ij> or, in the wordii 
of Meiiu, ‘‘ 'J^hc liamis of an Artist einpi'»yed in Ins art are alwayi 
pure; and ^o is r^eiv viMidible (onmiodjly when exposed to sale ; 
that woolieus T.i pin iflml bv a rankle (’\p<t''m(‘ to air, while water is 
iicres.sai \ ro pinit v other clolluxs.’' Pi oca eding with the.'-e piinc ijyles, 
lie further infoinis us, lliat the rainy .season and winlei of India 
afTord r“id occasion for the ii^e of wot)lh ns ; that tlie fabrics of 
l^nrope ar( alw axs jneferred; and, if the in tides were ii(la|)tcd in the 
inanuractiire to the Indian use, and the jirice redm ed, the consumj’- 
non would desM iid fio.:i tlec middle evani to the niorc uumerpus 
da.sses. 'Fiiat the native^ <>f India do not want a taste for jioiye- 
daiiu, and other elegant^warrs ; dial tiiey loquire vast quautilies of 
metal lir vesirjds, and of hardware ; dmt, considering the grditness of 
the population, anddhc disposition of the nalivis to use luiropean 
manufactures, it cannot b(^ doubted^ that a great vend might be 
Pjund, am] that the detnaud will increase with the restoration of 
sv:dth.’' 
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Tlic autliorlfy of CoLbiooke on litis subject would befconclu^ 
slvi', even if ii stood ulonc : but it niny be supported by reference 
to l!te oj'i'iioii of in-.Mi) |xjison5, who ha\e»becu resident in tlie great 
cii;(s of India. Tliose persons would be found to testify, that at 
at Lucknow, ai ilvdraliad, Mysore, and Tanjore, in all the 
capitals, vJuilier llimbfo or Malionicdan, a taste prevails amongst 
the native^ for a vafiely of articles of Luroiiean niunufuctiire. 'I'lie 
lale Nabob of-Oiuicj was known to have afh'cled the Iwiiropoan 
dnss ; as iway Sic seen by the costume of his picture, in the posses- 
sion of the. Maiauiis \V Cfleslrv. 

' * • • 
A huge aisoi^ineMt of eiH glacs lustres has bccnpiovided by order 

for liHi*Soni) jh'Itu of lie* Decean : and a person is now proceeding 
to India, widi die Ii^icn’^e of the (.^oinpanv, for iho express purpose 
of ai ranging them, v lie n ifie} shall Ijii\e reached his palace of Hy- 
drabad. 

ILijali of ^L-ore (and, in the same manner, many of the Ser* 
dai'^ oi' d.at ftlale), is fiaapiently i lothed in scarlet cloth ; his servants 
uie g<'ner.dl} dressed in wocdlen of that color; and he.often travels 
in an Kngli^h caniage, driven bv posiiHions, ^\IiO aroliabiled in the 
Ihioli.di (ostiiiiie. The ILijah of 'ranjore exhibits in hi? palace a 
colossal inaible ’^latne of himself, wi ought by the hand of Flaxman ; 
and the moiinnienl (o' his reveied Mentor, the late cidobrated missio- 
narv Swart/, sciilplmed b\ tlic same einmeut artist, wais e\ccut€‘d 
and s( lit to i'anjorc, at ^le express and iiigenl desire of that cn~ 
III d Ih mce. • , 

Wc niiM fiirdier obseive, lliat so f.ii aic the i-^igioifi and civil 
liubits t)f the 1 1 indoos fu)in obstiucting the inlei course ol trade, 
that tl-eir p(diey has coioie.cted trade uidi religion ; and tlic great 
testivals ot their worship, aicat the same tune the ajipointe^l ptiiocls 
and bC(‘iiCM of their most active coiinnerre. Jaiigernant, Jlamissc- 

. f 

%ani, 'riipelly, are the most celebrated places of Hintloo devotioa 
within ilic^ llriKsh thaiilnions ; and every ome who* lias resided in 
must know, that /kZ/.s* are held at tlios.c places at the peiiods^ 
when the greati^^t concourse of pilgrims^lsTdrawn to them by t!i| 
celebration of their leligious lites and ceremonies. In further 
illustration of rfie disposition of the natives to^tiafiic, in every way 
by which profit can lie derived, the following fact may be stated, 
wliich can be attested by every olficer \jh -0 :;crved with the army 
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under S-Ir A»ll\iir Wellesley/ (now ISfarquis of \VeIlin<r(on,) airairi.'^t 
the IVfaliraUa^, in 1S():]- The distant and sc'\ ere .-sei vice in uhieli 
that arin> had l)r» n i'ni;a<i^ed, liad t xliaustod the store of !.:lui O[ie:in 
nere^^saries ^^itli which n had advanced against the‘ enemy; and the 
oflicers arrived at Poonah, almost d('.>titute of iho^v coinfoils and 
areoininodations. lh;t they found the n^stive inei chants of that 
capital jn’ovided \\itli tlic most essential of tliosc sc%eral articles, 
and tliey ^^('re soon ‘•npjilied, llirougli the agenev 'of those incr- 
chanlS; \\ilh e\riy thing for which tliey had ocea.. ion. ^J’oonah is 
the capital of a Ikahinin goviannu-nl; aiul, tin refoK;, this single 
jajt wouKl l<) tiiriiisli ti roinph to answer to cveiv thing that 

has been a^^'Cit/d, .'jeani^^t the inactic.d ihtv (>f‘ liiliodnchiir and 
cxtiaiding ll'C je iuulactinos of Euiop’* into* every part of IJiu- 
do^trin. 

0. T!i it the povcity of a large' inajoiity of the native sidjjcrts of 
out ino'ian ^■h}i[h!e I'.siuh, as lo disable them fr/)in acqniiing our 
•inamih ct'ij ( 5-, i;. fantaiidy Imk' ; hnt il is no le^s tine, that a \ery 
coirad.ei ahi*', p.'iiwn <<f ili;.t ]"opnlaiioii po«sess the means of 
indulging in CNei v lot-eh (d' etaiveiiiencc and iiiMuy, both native 
and I'hnopt an. It has hetn \eiy generally slatt'd, tljat there arc 
oniv /an (lass('s of pt‘oplo in Indvi, tlie very nt h and the very 
j>oor. J>nt a miiuite investigation into the soc iety of India, would 
discover llu' cuor oi this ^iat4*nK‘iit, and would sliow, that iheie 
exists a thud and iiuddL' cla^s, far n'liioved fitnu the ('ouditiou of 
.ciiIki' ol' the ollio.s; greatlv excc'cdiijg in number the foinu-r ot 
the'-e^ and faliih_, far shoj t of the latter, d his elas^c, as lhe\ cca- 
tainlv po,»<.''^ the UH aiis, would, if proix r steps were' taken, ina- 
tc riallv coutiibute to the demand and consumption of in.any of 
oiiv hou}/: nianufactures. 

1. U uh vespett to tile evidc'uct*, attempted to be. diawn from 
llie dl Mircl ss of the Ihiitugucse and Dutch tradeis, we aie to*' 
observe, that iht' sitnalioji of the Poitiigiieso sud ll,'e Diitc«h, 
during tlui peiiod when they wc're in possession of the Euiopenw 
(trade willi India, was 5o excet dingiy ddfeient from that of the 
Ihitjsh nation at the pn'sent monu nt, that it is scarcely possiblti 
to draw' a sound cot^ipai isoii Ix'tw ecu them. "I'liti lialive (lovern- 
ments were iit that time powerful; ami the establishments of the 
Portiignese^ ami aftei wiM'ds of tlie Dutch, extended but a shoit 
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distance fioni the sea-coast ; the manufactures of^Eurojje were, 
in a tnauner^ in iheir iufancy ; and neither j'urtugul nor [{olJaiid 
were niainifactitiing couiilncs. Whereas/ the JJritish w 

now esl.d)li^I'.cd over the richest .and most populous regioiLs of 
India, and its inilueuce is extended even fnrthLr than its dominion ; 
the manufactnres of tj^e United Kin<»doin have af tallied a do*g rec 
of peifection, wJi^ch never has been equalled; they can be 
fashioned to the ta^es, the wants, iuul ihe capiices of every nation 
and climate; and certainly, the interests of the country call for llie 
cultivation* of every i ha^nel, vvhieh cun be opened for the enlarge- 
ment of our commerce. • ^ * 

W^ej:annot [letter < oiicludc tin ^e observations, than by applying 
the circumslanlial ( vidence whicli they alfoid, to Mr. Duiidai^s 
letter of the second of iVfiil 1800 ; in viliieh that Minister admit- 
ted the fact, of a pr()(j^rc'\s'rccl^ Incrensing coiisimijition ; but, at 
the same time, conceived, (i.ut the rintoji/'i of (he ntUives would 
prescribe fij/iils to its ('xtonsion. ** 1 do nt?t nn an to say,^’ Says, 
he, tliat the exports from tins country to [iidia have not been 
Ten/ considerabfi/ itiereascd of lute j/enrs ; and I nrake no doubt 
that, from recent circumstances, thci/ laa/f he still co)i^nlei'(ibl!/ in- 
awed, J 3 iit the prospect, from the cuuf^cs J have alreadi/ 
Tif erred tOj must alwavs be* a limited one.’' W’hat these cans; s 
are, lie thus explain^ : — d'he <'\port tiade to liulia can never be 
extended to any dt^giee pro{>oitjonato to tlu^ wcallli and population 
ol* die Indian I'.mpiie ;* iipitlier can the n tiiyis upon it be very 
piotitable to ipdiv IdiiaU. Those who attend to tj^e UKmncrs, the 
maffiij'uLttnr'i, the the raifiicnt, the moral and reunions j>re- 

jiidiccs oj that evuatit/j can iic at no less to tracw the euuse^ wliy 
this propOi^iOon musL be a true one, 

Idle evidence which has been jiroiliicad demonstrates, that 
^neither the manners, raiments, noi piejiidices of llindostan, are* of 
11 iiatmc to iinpede tlie introdiution of articles oj^ l .uropean nian- 
\iTacture ;*and it lliiis jiroves, that the causes assigned for the liini- 
At ion of our expoit trade, are not calcijab d to impose any sucl^ 
limitation. What, then, it may be asked, are the causes, why the 
consumption of the inimufactiires of iMiiope in India fias in no 
degree kept j)ace with the extension of on* territories, and of 
their population : The examination of tlijs branch of our subject 
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c;\ri y to too £fiTat a h*nf;th on tlio present occasion, and 
will thvieforc best be re^ei’V(‘d for a ?i'[)aralc cotniniinication. 

V ' *’ 

CRACCilUS, 


jjvrrER IX. 


iSfarch 20, ISM. 

In fcaicbin^ n r Mt nliHii have pr('\ent(‘(l an e\t(*nsivc 

iritr.oiluelion \>f lla lb;'tisb inaiiHf.irMie i into llio countries subject 
to (luiniimn or intbi.eiuM* of llio loiiiyli Crown in India, it 
naturally <K:V nrs ; that no ineasuit* app(‘ars ever to have been con-' 
ccitod, bn* the p;t neial purpose of allnrinj; the attenlicni of the 
iiati\cs of India to lh<* ai tides of fuirop(‘an impoitation. This 
neglect has evidently aiisen fioni the opinions \>hieh ha\e been so 
eiu>neonsl\ rnteilaliK d, coueeniiiej; the civil and icliuious prejiulice^j 
of tlie Hindoos, 

The e\l(ieTU t' of Mr. CoCbroobe ,ha/ been adducr il, to pio\e 
'\hat iho'-o (‘[‘.inifins arc holly unbuiuded ; the follow inc.^ extracts 
from the 'rra'o'ls of I'or.ster, in the yeais i7b2-3, will fnitlier 
tiral tie- Hindoos, far fioin cntt'rtaininj:; an\ iiidisposiiiuu 
to eiua_<;e in eoinim rdal dt'aliiuis w'ith stranj^ej s, have wldel) ex- 
teiuhid Iheinselvefl in cliflereiit foreign countries for that e\picss 
]>v.rpo^e. \ ^ ^ 

Hm?at.--“ At Heiat, I found in two Karavansoras about one 
hiindix'd HimloiN nK'rehants, who, by the niaintenanr< *of a brftk 
ronnnercc, and by i'xtc'nding a long chain of credit, have bcconfi; 
^valuubl(‘ siilijects to llu* (io\ i-rnineiit. AVhen the llinfioos eru^s 
the Atto(‘k, tin y usually })iit on the dress of a northej n AsialiC;, 
bdng seldom seen 'Aithont a long cloth coat, and uliigh cap/ 


‘ Terstcr’s Tra\cb, p. 13a c. 



TijRSUISII. — About one liumbccl Hindoo fainilios^ from 
^[v)uhan and .Jessilinere, a\e in* thi> town, w^'idi ia llio 

t'xtreiue limit of llicir ciniiiralion on tins aide of Peisla. "ilicy 
oc<*nj)y a qu:iil<'i‘ in \s!ii«h no iNialionn dan is permitted to reside; 
and' 1 was not a siirpiiacd to see tliose nf tlie Hninilir sect 

diatiinniished b\ ^Ue appellation (>f Pccrzftdfih, a title v\lii(:li tbe 
Maliomcdans^usnall\ bestow on tlie desreudants of their Propiiet. 
Small companies of Hindoos are aN’O setl!<*d at Mcseliid, Ye/d, 
Kaeliin, Ca.sbin, aiul s^nu- parts of die Caspian ^liore; and more 
extensive societies art* establi.slu‘(l in llic diiterent j'.'irls •(>! lliif 
}’ei>l:jji fiulf,. u!e*ie tht‘\ maintain a navigable commcico witli tTlic 
Western coast of Iiitiiad’" ^ 

Baku.- — ‘'A society •of Monllan Hindoos, winch lias bni^ 
been eslabli^lied at ibiku, conitibntes ]\ U> the ciiculation of 
its commerce ; and, with the Armenians, they may be accomitt'd 
the principle int'i chants of Sliirwan. 'Vlic Hindoos of .this 
cjnarter usually embark at 'Hitta, a larae iii'-iilar town in (ho lower 
liactof the Iiuhis ; wlieiua* tlie\ proceed to Bassorivh* and thence 
accompany tin* earavans, which tire fieipe. nlly pas-in<r into IVisia: 
some also travel inland to the Caspian Sia, hy the road of Carnia- 
har and Herat. 1 must heie*menlioii, lliaL wi*. bron;;hl from Baku 
ihc Hindoos; two of th<‘m svere mei chants of Monllan, and 
tliM'e v.’crc mendicants, a ladier, Ins son, and a Sninassee (the 
name rd a K'ii^rions sect «MiiKlo*rs»<d{iiJ]y ol the nrahmiii tuhe.) 
"I'he Hindoos hail sunphul (lie little wants o1 tlio lattor, and re- 
rmnnieiideil him lo their nt wlie'.ici*, he said, ho 

slionid like to proceed with me to l'hi<>Jaiid. d'he Moullance 
Hindoos weie ^loimjr to Astracham merelv on a commercial ad- 
umtme.^*’ * " ^ 

As riiAciiAX.— llie Hindoos also enj(»y at A-|ia;lnn erny 
fair iiulul!;em<\ They are not stalionaiy lesident'^, nor do tliry 
keep aii5^ of tin ir females in this city ; hnl alti r aei'unuilatin:^ a 
Veitain ])roperlV; tlii'v retiirn to India, uiul are succeeded by oilu r 
adventurers. J^eiiii; a infTi antile sect of llu ir nation, and oc- 
cupied in a desultory species of traflic, they hu\c ncglci ted to pre- 
-eive any record of their /irst seUlcmont, ai^l subsec|ucnt iir^igre-ss 
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in this fjimrtor of Hussia : nor is the fart ascertained^ any accii- 
racy, hv natives of Astrachan. ‘ 

Itiiving thus seen that the natives of fneha are in no respect 
aveise l«» engage in commercial dealings with strange^;*’, and that no 
prejndir.es exist among them of a nature tf> p/event them from usiug 
our maiinfactiires ; \vr cannot but be forcibly strack M'ith the reflec- 
li»)n tljiit no systematic plan has over been adopted by .tlie East India 
Company, to attract the attention of the l-ljndoos to the various 
abides of our home nuinnfacliire, or to stihmiatc their ypcculalion 
in the vraflic of them. lieroas in Europe, the Company have 
.d wiiYs foinid ii necessary, for the disposal of their. Iitdian fiijport.s, 

take active nicasina s for drawing tlie attcntir>n of the nations of 
the hunopcan Continent to their sales in 'London. 

The Director.s*, in their letter to T^ord JhieklnghaKisliire, under 
date of tlie 1.3th of April, IS 1^2, (aihcrting to their sales in 
Europe,) ohs('i v(', 'I'hat the Eoreigii ihiyers repose confidence 
in the regularit} and publicity with which the Com[mny’s sales are 
conducted ; that the pailiculars of titeir cargoes are published iin- 
mediutcly on the anival of the ships, and distributed all over the 
Continent. That notices of the tjuunlities to be .sold, and periods 
of sale, are also published for general tfistribution ; and that the salc.5 
of eacli do.scription of goods arc iiuido at staled periods, twice in 
the Near.’^ 

\o mcd'iitre <•/' (ft is nafuH has evVr been prajccU’d for 
fiin : am! y I, liy' prcdilortion of the nnthi's t)f India, both Hindoo 
and iMahoinedaii, for public shows, stcne.s of general resort, and 
cshihitions of e\eiy Kind, is so well know n, that we may confidently 
aflirni, that nothing could have a smer tendency to^Iraw them 
*lhan a display at periodical fairs of om ^arious nuinufac- 
tint's. Eairs o^f this kind, for the sale of their liomo manufactures, 
hive been held from time immemoiial, in every |>ert of ludiai 
'j Ufc Company tlierijfore iieed( doiil\ to engraft, upon an establishct^^ 
uvage of the 1 liiidoo.^, a regular plan of pi*i iodit al fairs; and, by 
tuns ado]>ting in India a course analogous to that which theyha\e 
found it nectissarv to employ in J'hvrope, they might generally have 
mrived at ^ving to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, attractions 
of curiosity, and mercantile interest, which v ould most probably 
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have (IravVii to tlioso pctlloinniis thn woahliv iiailvc-^ from^ every 
part ot llie Fiftt ; anil have iriidorod llio capital cities* fff British 
India, \rl)at ^Vai^lerdain, i'lunkfort and l.ai[>sie ha\e lonjj^ lif'cii is 
Europe, the ri sojf.s of ail dejscnplions of people, and llie re[)osit- 
cries ot e\c» \^ iMiropej^ji aiticlo of usc and luxury. Fn^n 
diftorent centres eonnmiee, the markets of the interior of 
India, and especially those ludd at tlic scenes of rcii;;ious asseinhl\, 
inij;lil be furnished with supplies, mid under tlio foslcrinjv eucour-* 
agemeut oTa wise and [^ovidi'iit Govennnent, the inhdligeticc and 
enterprise of the natives of India nnglit be called into acti<^i, aini* 
be stimulated, by a)>o\vejful motive, to exert in I'leir own country 
those commcrciil laleut.N tint have obtained for the eiicoi\^ 

agoinents, whiih, upon tiie uninipeai liable Icf-tiniony of Mr. 
Forster, tliev iiave long iecei\ed in IVr-ia, and in pails of iinssia. 

The advantage of colh’cling together, at stun d periods and 
in established poilils, the productions of hmmin industry and inge^^ 
miitv, has been so universally teit by ail nations ; that tliere is 
Kcarcelv a eountry, aiKanced to any degr< * of ci^iii/aitidn, in which 
the piactiee has nut pr(*\ailed. To ellcct lliii </bj(;ct, uidi a vi» 2 W to 
the extension of our export trade in Indi'i, acdi^' f*ncoiu\n^impnt is 
alone napuislte ; but, in order 15 give it stability, fiadtc must 

be called forth into action. I’iie supplii .s which (as was ineiuioned 
oil a former occasion) were found at Fooiiah, wi'ie obtained from that 
source alone. 7’he l^arsifc ^norchants at Bombay, are llie prin- 
cipal agents of^the Commanders and Otiieois of the Company's 
ships; such parts of iheii iiivcstmciils as 'tire not disposed of 
among the Phiropcan po[)ulutioii, are pin chased ami circulated in 
the interior, by the Parsecs. The small supjilies of European 
manufactures, wliich find their way into die piincipal cilie* of the 
Deccan, proceed fiom this source, but tln ie is reason^ to believt*, 
Rial the articles which arrive at lho'»e plaia s me too frequently of 
.m*iid>rior^sor(, or such us have %ustaiuei damage in the transit 
fi^in Europe. , ^ 

''Fo give peifocliou to the great object licre sketclicd out, it 
will be iuilispensal)!} necessary that the local aulliorities ia India 
should direct tfieir most serious attention to* this subjcc^t. 
oiij' Indian empire d our imhj aecimiy for our Indian trade^ so 
<*ui Indian trade must be rendered au obj/ct of vigilant concern 



t^ose \\Fio administer tlie Goveriimenf of that empire. From tfic 
multipJicti V and inipoKimco of their other avocatrions, that trade 
has not hitlicrto fccti\o(l all the con^ivlcration to wineh its hi^h value 
is entitled; hut, whenever an ade(|uale le^ard ^hall he paid to it^ 
it wll become a duty of llie Government to take a/iivo and effect 
lual steps, for droii ing the allcntion of the natiyps to on?' exported 
ec/fnnodilics, and for prornolififr the dispcjsion of those eominodi^ 
tieSf witlnn the spliere of their inthience or pr)uer. 

We now discern one operative cause of tiie comparaflvely small 
'demand for, and consumption of, our i'lirnpa'an aititlc'^-, in lh(; lii- 
dl:m (inpire ; a can^e, liowe\t r, \\liudi it js uithin oin eapacilv to 
(;(nitrnl oi to lemovc. And, afltr wlial has he. n ^innrmirily e\])os- 
<-d, in this and in the precediiitr C(nnmui,ycatiiUi, it c an l.'c no dilii- 
cnll j)oint to determine, \\hether ////.wv/n.se, or tlie alli';;ed preju- 
dices of the Hindoos^ have most contiihutcd to liiuil the extent oi 
out Expoit trade to I^jdla. 

GRACCHUS, 


LE'ITLR X. 

THE RIGHTS AKD ]*R KTE N' S TO\ S OF THE 
EAST IJ^DIA COM FAN 

Motuhn/) Mciixh 8, 1813. , 

X r is now become a matter of tlie most solemn impoftaiice’, tfiat 
(the public attention slu'ulil be called to a clear and dclibeiale, sift- 
vcv of THE Rights and J’iir.Ti 5 NsioNs ot the Rast lixiia 
Company; and that the judgment of Pailiamcnt should Ije 
directed to, and its'sense declared upon, the subject of those pre- 
tensions, which have generated a M'.w Constitvtionai. 
.Question, and are noV carried to a height to affect the sup. cam 



Sovereignty of the State. To discusa thd«e rights ani j^feBsions 
at large^ would datnaud a far more extoirded space 
occasion cAn supply , but it would be altbgetfaer unnecessary 4o 
entei into a jnore enlarged discussion ; because, in order to |ibtaia 
the end here proposed, of drawing and fixing the attentioif ot 
liatneut and tlie Public ujicn the subject, little wore is required, 
than to bring those .several and pretenillDns into one cow- 

pi essed and distinct point of v;evv , and to leave it to the legisla- 
tive wisdom4o determine finally upon their validity. 

The rights of the jCast fndia^Company, ate usually dfeting^hed* 
into their temporari/ rights, and their perpetual or permanent right^ 

I. Tli^ tenipofai 7 rights of the Company are * ^ 

I. ^ to the ex^lusue trade wUhall the countries lying east- 

Jiom the Ccype oj Good Hope ta the Straits of Magellan. 
'I\ls right IS vfl hitse ot all the public r^ht to the trade of those 
parts of the world which lease has been i^l|jGi>{'ed to the^CowpaOjjr, 
fjom time to time, in considei ation of ar varjiug prewinra to be 
jiaid by them to the public. ^ • 

2 A right to adminibte) the goveinnient and levenueof all the 
toutoues m India acquired bp them durino^ then tarn in the 
ei cl usitc trade This is a nghj delegated from the Crown, with 
the assent of Parliament, and which can be possessed b} the 
Company no longei, than the authonty from t>hich it emanates 
h^ or shall prescribe , 

’5upon the expiiatioii of these temporag’y rights, ^vliiqli determine, 
as the law at present stands, in the ensuing jear, lo14, the East 
India ^oinpa^ will remain m posseiS#|on of whatevei permanent 
nglitsi Aali be fpund to pertaio to thenv,^ 

II. Tlie pe^etual^ ot propeily, the permanent liglits of 
the Company,* must be considered under two distinct h^ads, 

‘ peimanent rights ai e, • 

^ be a Sd^ P^Utin aad Corporate, ttith p^rpetmhuccession. 

iVtt* ^ilfenlied by ViW’ious succeeding charted# and 
re some observations, -which if i* Importaitt 
^ect. 51ie Mr St charter, granted by Queen 
1, ro the ^st or IiOtadon East India Comply, 
IfOtjk ttf earpotft^^dtif and privilege, to 
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con"fr>u‘>f orrr ffnn of lift cety years ; bat it provided, that, m raseic 
?hoifldv^j<)tpro\t- bonrtirial to llu; }>ubli<:, llic 7o/io/e^of f. lie (rrajit might 
at uny tiri.r hv «u l( uiiinod, iijioii luo yeais notice* to the Com- 

pany. The surci.'cding clunters of James f. Chailes II. James 11. and 
William and ISiai v, (’oni'orred, in tlie same maniui^' , bolli the cor- 
porrnc* cajmeil} and the exclusive privileg^e ; and though they did 
not, like thcfoinu^', li\ a teim for their duration, yet they rendered 
the <:rafii deU-nniuable upon tliiee years nctice. No pro- 

vision is inlioduccd into any of these ciwters, to male llie corpo- 
.rate ra})acit\ outlast the exclusho trade. * \Vlieii the jninciple o! 

a ynoni iiationalj I'euera!^ and. alcn^he trade to India f declared 
iji the cliartt r of die olh \\ iii. and iMarj. , had b/ eii foliovTcd by tlie 
isieasmi oi cj eating* a geneial society of niej;chants, and of erecting 
a Ni iv Compavijy the ailvocutes tor that^neaune took particular rare 
to show, I'liut- the old Company, in reciting tb.dr cliaiteis, had 
J'orfiot to iiK'niiou the provisos therein^ \u, that die respective kings 
o'f liiligland, who gi anted them, reserved a discietionary power to 
9 na Lc I non \'i*id ou ihvee }«ars warning.*’* This oliservation did 
not rijipl;- Id tlieir e.xclusivc piivilcgc cody, but extended eipuilly 
dicn eor))or:tt'* cpjiacity; both being dctenninablc by the same 
warning, because loth were deiived from die same grant, the whole 
of win- h e. ant was madt' liable to that (leterminalion, notwilh- 
siauding (hen <.or]K>ialc <.aj)acity was to enjoy perpetual mirccs- 
aiou.'’ ib iice it is^inanifest, that the pcrjictuity conferred by the 
charter was not perpetuity *of excla^ivo trade, or political power, 
but of r orp.'uw/c Mirc(ssio?L lint perpetual succession in a body 
<oipoiate, th)cs not imply perpetuity of duration, but merely uJiin- 
fcrrapUid succession of the individuals who compose it ; which 
cv< ly^coiporalc body must possess, whatever may, be the term of 
ft • <h)iati,oij, in oh]< r that it may become, and may be able to pci 
h rm liic >.(1^ of, a li'isal perboa. « 

'i’i.f statute (ff and 10, and the charter of JO William^ III. 
wh5v.il cicitcd bulh I he corpviate capacity mid the exclusive privilege 
of the \eu', or Lugl'sli Company, followed the example of ihe 
f'uiiu i charter, gi anted to the 0/J Company, and rendered the 
u hole grant determinable by the .same process. , But, in the lOlli 

Aiidusou’s lUst, cf Commerce (1 69<i); vol, ii, p, 2'^i, fob 
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year of Qnce)! AntiCj the two CompAnif^s tid Income United, 
they reprebtntcd* the great bnasaid they shoal d encoufrfer/b/ en 
gaging lu an> considerable expea^es for secuiingt//6*Pe^r Tutd^^ 
limit I iht limn Uion ot that cTau&e, m consequence ot uluchiopre- 
seiitation the cflu'^e was repealed, and the limiHtiofi was lefi open^ 
Th^ Company fioip tlienu inferred, tliat they had acquired a per*» 
pefuity of dmation,4ioth for their tojporate capacity and then ex- 
tlnsive piiviligt , the continuiiice of hofh of which had ever been 
subjected t(f the same uilf of dctermimtion. They st>ou, liowe\i 
became 3b<. lib rbli that such lould not In the tiuc intention ttf th5 
Act, and thc^ bubiuitUd tlicmbcl\cs to Parlnmciit”^ on the sub- 
ject, ill coiucquciicc oi whicli a limited t(im oi cxcliislvt tradj^ 
was assipicd them, w flliout^an\ Imiitation btnig imposed upon the 
negaliii pnpctuitv ol dm at ion, whith they hid aiquiud for thur 
Coipoiatioii b^*thc i(p< d of the dctoimnung chu i But it was 
not till tilt \ 11 -17 0, ilic tlmd y u ot tin, J iii King, that tilje 
Compan\ ( I tamed a nut au 1 pn i* c'* pcipctiiih ot drnationfor 
their Bo ly C o po»alt , it whu h lime an t w p is-f d ( nipow- 
< 1111 ^ them to tout inn to In * 1 1 d t B st Fiidits, is a Company 
ot ^^e^tl]ant'^, aJili > \ * then « vcUi * < iijit ta ili ^ude, and their 
po\ui ot admim < tin ^4)\(mmcni and itycnncs of fndia, 
slioiihl be (h ttiinint d h\ Pub m nt rroni tiial tun< only, the 
lilt oipoi >tion md Uk i\tlusiv< jji\i*cge beconii di-stumii'-hcd 
The di tmeUon h^,u m ide w be lof ijil of mateu li impoi Uiiiet , m 
auotlui jiailol till-. sUt 1 n lit* ^ \ 

1,. d uJ\L I ) (I (pun ( t*d pdi '> lu uhj Um/rujihi find p) oped if 
•of CiOr ( laid , ahd to ^ n i of (hi, ume niida a common kenL 
'11 ts n„ht was toiiteiKd by the charter ot the iOlh of Km^ Wil- 
li iin, but by N it ^ C '2 e H 5^ 14 the Compans b esute^ m 
O Lilt ^ wcic to the mIuc of 10,000/ pet ^nnmn, 

line of tins tiu 1 ist fiKlia Com| any were einpowercd 

lobule ^ Jiuti and plantatiuu,^ withiii the limits ol their 
<\'dubiye indi Tin chutor of William, indeed, addb abo ^ 
•' / > t'y^^ y\ith tht pow( I "of ‘Muling, oidc^iiigtaud gpveinjng them/^ 
Xmt tlut thk pinrfeg > < amiot attach upon tin ir coiporatc and jpe?- 
mment capudij* will pr esc nth be nude to ajipcai. t'oitrcsoeb 
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and toS llt'ications calinot, from their natnrr^ dird use^ become abaO'^ 
iute f)r5;ite pio])t ilv^ beinj; pait of the public < defences of the 
einpifc^ tlA^ ai'.; (to .spi.i?k witli l.oid Hale) affected with a public 
interest, and thereiore cl^sc to be 71 /ns' privati only,’" The 
building a Init is an act done, in its nature, by viiMje of a sove- 
reign aullioiitv, and i.s theit fore tlie dei diction of the privulc right 
ot piopcrty for a public and general pm pose, . In asseiting for the 
Company a private right to forts and fortitications, the Company's 
advocates have tlierefoio fallen into an extreme evro>, from not 
disenmiuating between the rights which neecN^arily belong to their 
ih'Icguted fiovereignlij, and those whicli can alone be aTUXJxed to 
their comwerriaf corporqiion. Atid lliis brings us "to the conskloi-* 
a'tion (if * 

t 

% e. 'l iie permanent rights of the Company, which require 

to be cousuiettMl u!uler /rc a descjij>tious, viz. rights aUegcclJor thtm 
at the expiiutiou of their last exclie^ive charter, and rigjits alleged 
by them at ttjo present moment, with a vi(‘\v tb the renewal of their 
present ch\arter. '/V/cac are the rights, or more properly the pro* 
teiisions, whkh have been pronounced b} G« Accuvs, “ absolutely 
uniiiaintainabie, and incMnqmtiblc with the freedom of British sub- 
jects and not their true legitimate rights, as the writer of a letter 
under tlic .'.igitatinv of Prouus has chosen l«> assume. 

The rights alliged for them were these t — 

1 - A nght to poHiiCh'i in perpetuity certain e.i ten sire territories 
end seajx^rf.s I idia, after their right to the exclusive trade n'ilh 
those pWrrs shall reuse. In consequence of different ancient 
charters, granting to the Company an exclusive trade/ together 
with certain powers ol govenuiicnt, they have acquired and actually 
possess various islands, seaports, forts, factories, settlements, dis- 
tiicts, and.kTritorics in India, together with the island of St. I lelena , 
eitiiec by grants from the crown, by coiKpiest, purcltase, orjbi 
grants from the native powers in India, 'fhe natv>re anil .ext, \a 
oi their property in tliese sev eral possessions, is an important public 
question. By grants f.om the Crown to die original or Boudoir 
Coinpany, and by conveyance from that Company, thfey possess / 
Ildcua and Bombay. By purchase, conquest, or In^ia^n grants, 

Dt IJortibus jf* 2. c. <5. p. 



possess Calcutta ’and Fort William* Wadi as, aiid Fd^t Rr. 
George, and various, other important seats ofjLracfe ,; of 
for a long course of time, they have enjoyeti the cxc}icsi’>»<njenefit. 

With respect to the first of these; cvidiMit, t)\at (he old 

Company could only convey the plac^^Vhich they held of the 
Crown as they theinselfes held ‘thehJ> and subject, to the.sjimc 
principles of policy /and state under 'whicli they tliemselves had 
received them. • The grants of Charles IT., which coiicerli^d Bom- 
bay and Helena to *1110 lir>t Coiiipany, refer lo the charter of 
tlie 13th of the same reign, which chai ter refers to, and coi^firm^ 
Ujc preceding chuiteisof Klizabeth and danu's j., making thenf 
tJfe grorbid of tfie grants. Ihe charter of hihisahedi declares its 
])riiinple to he, “ thc«leudt‘uug the lionor of (lie nation, the wcaltfi 
of the people, the increase of navigation, (he advancement of law- 
ful traffic, andllie benefit of flu; conimonwcakhd’ 'I'lic principle 
declared in the clyirti'r of Jame^ T. i:?, that it uilj be a V(.*rv great 
honor, and in many respects piofilablc, to ifii: Cnowv and tji,k 
Commonwealth/’ By a reference to, and confijmaiion of, 
tlieso several charters, in the cliai(er of Cinules !!., and in the 
grants of St. Helena and Ihonibay, tliose principles me virtually 
adopted; the end anti purpose of’ ihe Grantf^ is declared; and 
tlu'ir orouiul is pro< laimed to be, the honor of the ]hi^i^h Crowp, 
and the welfare of (he Brifish Nalioii. It w’as those great ptwlic 
infercst:^, aiai nut die separate inleresis of the Coin]>an 5 , that the 
Crown had in view, in com-eding ilic*propert} llusc distant de- 
pendencies. • • ' 

J]y grants from thf' native powers, the C.'ompany are in, actual 
possession of many extensive and valimbio territories. The doc- 
trine of the h\v of Ihigland, in regard to (he operation o/ these 
Grants, w'as^listiiirtly and officially declared in the Ref>Ort of tljc 
Attorney General Pratt, and Solicittu’ General Charles 
in^ th<>» >car 17 /^ 7 , viz. That the iiiorneait right (>/ gto* 
p^riy vested in tire Company by the Indian Grants;, the right of 
savereignU/ vesuri necessarily in the Cvov^n of Firgland. "Jlu 
pr operty of the soil (said tliose eininent lawyers) vesred in the Conv 
pany by ll^e Indian Giants, subject only to your Majesty s right o: 
sovereignty over the settlements, and over the inhnbitarits ns Brifis] 
bubjects ; who carry with them your Majesty's wherever tfic; 
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form tolonies, and ^receive yoiii* Maje^ity V protectJojn by 
yoin ‘l<^^*v^»iCharter6?V in considering' ttits bead right, the caac 
of ilic fivi cNoH/iern Cman, to '^vhicli Uie Conipapy lay claim in 
their Petition, demands o^ pahicular a UeDlioiJ ; because, the advo^' 
cates of the ComiKthy*/^^ tensions are uiider a ^ manifest error, 
with respect to their tenure of those teifitories. They maintain, 
tliat live Circars are held by the Company in, perpetuity, under 
military service j as iiibutaries to the Indian pon J r or powxrs by 
w^hich tljoy were originally ceded; and that the Crov\n*>of England 
bfls no title to interfere, between tlv'in and their s up }n>scd Indian 
Chief. This pretension renders it absolutely necessary, to take u 
general view of the situation of tlic Company With respect to the 
Circars. «' 

111 the year 1753, the French were in tile confirmed possession 
of the five Circars, togetlier with the adjoining fort*and dependen- 
cies of MuMilipatam ; of all of which they declared tlicmselves to 
have obtained the/ complete sovereignty for crer,” by a grant 
from the S^iboli of the .Doccaii, a Prince iioininally dependent on 
the Imperial Crow’ii of the Mogul. So that these tcrritoiies 
(says Mr. Oime,) reudored the I'rench masters of the greatest 
doiiviuitn, both in extent and value,, that had ever beeri possessed 
in In'to.<tau by Europeans, not excepling tlie Portuguese when at 
the height of their prosperity.”^ The cstabhshiuent (d’ the Preueh 
power ill ^ these inrportant provinces, ^ming the war between 
England and ^hVarcc, exciteu the mos\ serious alarm in' the Cum- 
pany, by llucatening their scttlcnu iits and po».sc^:hous in Bengal; 
and called forth the vigorous and splendid exertions of Lord 
Clive, who, in the year 1759, sent a mililary force agiiinst Con- 
flans, the 'French' commander, under the eominaud'^ af Colonel 
Fordo. That gallant ullfieer succetalod in defeating 1*110 enemy in 
a pitched battle at Peddipore; and, pursuing him from one, ex-# 
tremiry of the tCir<*aro to the other, tenniiinted tlie^'Tarnpaign Py 
the capture of Ma;sulipal'dra ; tind thus, by obliging the 
tO abandon the Circaftf, the right of con. 4 iiest w'as made good 
against the French. For It is not necessary that every part of a ^ 
ron^ered cOiinti^ should be acquired' by a sepaffate rictory, if 

1 ‘ Short Hist, of EasiltacUa Coropinny, p* i|. .. 
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tte enemy i.s compelled to evacuate liis tcrrjtoj»y m cfin 3 e(ji?iiiice oi 
any decisive opfiratioti; and .the retention jc>t uas 

tlie evidence of the triumph of the Britidi arms over iirfC French. 
'J’liat tins was the object of the carnp^^n^ is distinctly shown in 
the declaratton^made’ by Lord Clive blfere the Select Committee 
of the H oust? of Crjttuifons, in the year 1772. Lol^ Clive staled 
to the House, soon after his appointment of President of 

the Company’s rfiffaiis in Bengal, in 17^8, he look iiilo his most 
serious corfMderatiori tke situation of affairs upon the coast of 
Coromandel, Monsieur I^ally was arrived with sm Ji a force, 
threatened not only the destruction of all the settlements iheru^ 
hut of all the h’ast India Compaiiv's possessions. '^I’lialhe thought 
it was liis duty to co«trlbnte his niifc tou arils the destmetioii eff 
the French, and ihincfore projected the scheme vj‘ deprivi/ia; 
the Trench of the Northern Circars^ coiitiary to tlie iiirlination of 
his whole council. Tliat this expedition mcceetlcd compteielu^ 
for the Trench '/vcrc total hf driven out *!n/ Coloacl Fonle, . 
nnt/i the Compcfnys troops^ whose conduct and gallantry upon 
that occasion w as cqu^J, if not superior, , to any ihhig that had 
ha[>pctied during the whole course of the war.”* This evidence 
of Lord Clive .proves, that the scheme w^as etdindt/ militttnfy aud 
that the success wa-^ the success of arms. By the Treaty of Peace 
concluded at Paris in 171^3, (Art, 1 i,) the Crown of Fiaiiee re- 
noutu'cd all pn teu^'iqns to^those icrritories,” which thus, devolved, 
hy an indisputable right ofVon<|ues!* to tlio Ciiow'^ of England. ^ 
‘J'iie Company, tnileed, in ihc same year obtaiued a gianiof Mu- 
siuiipatain from die Hnbali of the Deccan, which they now set 
forth in their Petition to Parliament; but yet, tlreir most stre- 
nuous advocates admit, that Ma^ulipntani belongs to the Crown 
of Knghmd, hi/ rt/^ht of cohfjucst over the Tcciich.^ An^l the same . 
^gument, that proves a riglu of conquest to Masulipat*nd, proves 
aN> a^jimilar flght to the Northern Circais. ^ 

^fn 17(i5, however, the Company being desirous of acquiring 
tke form afitn Indian 4il/e to the Circars, against the Siibah, wlu»> 
might rticlaim them, lu’gociated for.u grant of those, provinces <il / 
Delhi, over th# head of the Subah; which giaut they obtained, j 

» JouraaJs of tbr' House ofCoinmom, vq \. Kxvui. p. iiU. 

^ Short of the fejpt lutUa^fouipany. 
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Bill t\ie prctcnsions.of the Subali, who wa.^ close at haiidj might 
distufb tbczm in their attempts to occupy the ^provinces; they 
therefoK^ihouglit it expedient, to temporise with the Subah, and 
to enter into a separate ncgociation with hini^ to induce liim 
to sin render them; and they agreed to bold the pcovinces of him 
lilsb, under an engagement to supply hka jft'itli a contingent aid 
of inilitar^ force, when called upon ; and mp'reover, to pay him 
annually a tribute in money. By thus confus.ing their titles 
(which, instead of continuing, mutually, dqfeatea h other,) 
they fully demonstrated the iiietlicacy aiftl iinpotoncy of the Mo- 
^id\* grant, in llie picsent fallen state of that empire. But 
thf Company could only engage ihemseKes . for yniiitdrij 
3 fnVc, so tar they possessed the ability; and their ability is 
limited by tJie extent of their miUiah/ power; whicli, being a 
part of their sovcrcfg}/ power, must neressarily determine with 
their sovere ign capafily: as nill be shown in the next article. 
Whenever 'hat capacity t eases, they will be unable to furnish a 
single suldiot, because they will be unable to raise a single soldier 
for llie defenct' of tlie proviix es. In that event, the Ciown must 
of nece.s‘'tf'v iut( iferc, b) maintain and defend the territories ; and 
then, tJm origlual came which led to the acquit eiiieut of the Cir- 
rars, namcl), the expulsion of the PVeuch /vy force of arms, and 
1 heir exclusion by the injhaacc of the same arms in iIk' Treaty 
of ITliJ, v\ill be flic hue ground on which to test the fpcestion of 
ri;rht : a riglit in the CrorM of lid f land, vvhieh had existence, 
prior tofoie Jorm of the Mogul's grant, and pri«r also to (he ex- 
pcdiejtt of the giant from tlic Subah. And lu re we must keep in 
mind, that all territories possessed by the Company in India, by 
whatever means they have bceh acquired, are nccq-ssarily incor- 
porated into the British Empire, and become subj« t to its Im- 
peiiul Crown; conformably to the resoliilLon of the House qf 
Commons, in the year 177d: Thai all acqnhiticim made^vwfor 
the i)tjluence oj a miHlan^ force, or h/ Ireatij Zi'ith foreign Princes, 
do of right belong tojhe State,'" And ?t.s tlie whole fabric of 
Bkitjsu India grew out of a principle of advancing the public^ 
Zi'elfare, and was not an ediiice raised merely {pr the separate 
welfare of the Cihnpanp, every ]»rivatc inter<j;|St comprehended in 
that fabiic is, by every acknowledged maxim of State, public 
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riglsl^ anti consistency, subordinate ; and must Jjc deifermincd by 
tJjie security of thf* public good. , j • 

*2. A riffht to retain in perpetait^ certain^eswitialxiglft^f sove^ 
reigftt^, after the present tlciegated sovareigntp of the Conipainf 
shall have rci'f^lcd to the C/oren. — Altliough this pretension is 
a coritradictiou in terms* yet the assertors of it entertained no 
doubts of its reality/ They claimed for the Company, in their 
permanent ea))ac*ity of a trading body corporate, a right to ap- 
point gover7h*r^j to huiltUand maintain foriSy to muster forces by 
sea and land, to com momof, and to erect Courh of d udicaturef* ^ 
even after tliey sliaii liavc lost their power of administering the* 
government oj' Iii‘*!ia ; and this claim is renewed for the Com- 
pany at tlio present du/ '1 iicrc is in tins pretension so radicui'* 
an ignorance of (he nature of Hovervigntj/y that it is ihconcx^ivablo 
how it could ha?c been entertained by ain one, who liad over given 
a thought to tilt* siijijeet oi law or goveiiiment. I'hc* {lowers iierc 
enumerated, are essimlial prerogatives of soveicigntyi which may 
indeed he delegated foi a time by aullionty of l^irliaineut, but can 
never be granted in full jnoperty by the Crown. In ordei' to appoint 
governors, it is first neccssaiy to be invested with the povver of 
govcinnu nl. The same power js manihistly necessary, in order to 
be Me Icgalh/ to raise or muster any force bij sea or either for 
defence, or for any other military service. And it is acknow- 
ledged, that the po:ecr <f ^sover nine nt has never betin gi anted to 
tlic hast, India Company, (ni^ wtlh iiiflitatiun. in t^ie giants of 
Bombay and St! IrJelena, ilie Company is certainly einj[jowercd 
to erect forts, aiul to raise and cni})loy forces ; but by the .sanwi 
grants they arc invested with the powers of Captain (xeneral in 
order to that #nd ; virtually in the first, and expressly in the se- 
cond. Will bo imagined, that tliey are to retain th^ authority 
Captain General, after their powers of government shnli ceased 
A\1 iC no^ it^must be evident dnit tlu ir authority over forts, 
anjl all their military power, must determine, whenever their de- 
legated power of Cap^n (General shall dinterminc. It would bc^ 
*an insult to any reader, w ho has ever ca^t his eye even on the 
^flemeutary Commentaries of Sir AVilliam Blackstone, to insist 

f * 

* Short Hist, of the East India Company, p. ')C'. 

^ ^ Moniins Poit, Jan. 1613, Ix'lUr^jjgiicd Erobus. 
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iipoR. a trutti so i^^vions and Bimplo. WKh regard to tlie ercctiffg 
nf feiich, power is given any of J lie Charters pro- 

iliiced W^’vid>^ricc. 'IVie Crown erects the Court; and the povVer 
granted to the Company is^ and necessarily must be; limited and 
subordinate. The Inte cause of that extraordinaiy ci'ror, is plainly 
lhi« : the Cliarters of King William and^Queen Aiine^ upon which 
they rest these proteiLsions, conferred at one‘iind the sdme time (ns 
lias been already observed), both their corporate <*Mpacity and 
tli(‘ir t^xclusive privilege, llie assertors ‘of those pefinar^ent save- 
^rvip'H not discriminating, by the principles of things, be- 

* tween the sevond poweis conferred in those Charters, hav{; con- 
fused llif‘ pro\i^io?e ; and have construed all* ifie jioweri above 
•oiinmerated, v^hieli by tliiir natu**c could oi^-y appertain to them 
as Son’f to belong to ihoir capacity of an iucor^ 

jK)rrffc<I Campi^ny, And, innler this illusion, iboy" have imagined, 
that llinsf; powo.s a’T anucAcd to that perpetuby of ihcir corpo- 
rate body whieli was I’rht oriSctcd in 17^0, and coniinned in the 
M3d year of the present reign ; and that they do not constitute a 
part of thdsc ['-oweis of government, which have been conferred 
upon theui, from lime to time, by their exclusive Charters. As 
this Construe lion is entirely arbitia^y on the part of the Company* 
aiitl as it i'^ unsupported by tln^ principles eitlicr of law’ or Svound 
it will be best rcliited by the authority of Parliament. 

Cj. a x^iu^ht #‘o CAciude all UrithJi /’re/;/ the Cowpnu^fs 

JiuUan pnrt^'iy (iyf-'‘r their*' cicu cxchtsixe privilege shall he ex^ 
This I'glit lias been claimed in the following words; — 
/Vlthongh their exelu«ivc right to th(3 trade, and their power of 
administering the govenivneut and revenues of India, were to be 
dctenniiied, they would still remain an incorporated Company m 
pirpeiuiti/, w ith tln^ c.£(7?rv/V/? propel ty and pos.'-.esbioh of Calcutta 
and Fort William, Madras and Fort St. George, Bombay, Bes^- 
coolen, and Sp llehna, and various other estates 'a iicl,,sottlomAlits 
lu India. W ii/uher, in the event of the sole trade t>eing det/'r- 
minod, iiidividuiils would be able to carry^'tvn a successful tiade to 
India, if the Compauf tccre to debnt them the use of thdr ports*'' 
. €nd fftctorie.%^:{y rr<^iiire a serious consideration.^^* 

This not only to a practical exclusive trade, after the 

Short of the India Company, p. 
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rigilt lo exclusive (riulc expresilt/ granted by/Parliiinent ^ha!i 
cojise anil detn mine; but uivulves also claims of perpe^^* si^ve- 
reignty. Jt is incoinpreh'eusible; how it e;oulil be ft 

u liter in t!ie pre. idiug page, had pointedly excepud from 

their pouus, lljai of ronveiling the trade into a niisehiccom ino- 
in)poI} ■" * f.)i, \ylKit xiioit; vtinhitvou^ form could monopo!;, or 
an hostile sovci eignt}*,^'assiuiie, tlian that of ijxciuding ail British 
indi\idnal> iioin tjjc chief ports and seats of tiade in India? JV 
tliis allegc'd right, the gr;ui!.s of tlhailers and the provision^i of 
Puilianioit wordd be iodilced lo an absnidily. But as this. b a 
claim <d pi irate ntih! to caie-e a puhlic zr/anj^^ it cannot fail^ar- ^ 
litidaily if) tlie Cvmsuleialiou of Pasiiaimmt, 

'I'he lights a/fcgL'd il:r {'nmpaai/ at the present day, arc# 
these : — * 

1. jJ right to all the p<'rf^ and territories in IjidifTy possessed hy 
the L'ontpany^ of -the .a me koid and extent af^ the right by whuh 
they hold ilairj rccJi€l{(:> in (.ondon , — '’i'ins riglAiius b*'on solt'uuily 
asserted foPlhe Company, b) the cliaiiinan and dtputy chairman 
of, tin* Court of J)ii errors, in these words : — The Company are 
as innch owsa i s of the chief seats of Cinopeun trade in the Iiuiian, 
Prnpiic, as they aie of ihi ir fuehold^ in London.”^ Tills is an 
r>j>cn and niiresc'rtcd ilcclaration of the East fudia Company, renew- 
ing and assciling the piu editig alleuations made on their behalf ut 
ihe e\[fnaliou of diCv last exclnsiNC clunter : imd tho samj uilega' 
tlon now icja-e'ed in tlielr pefiliou to l*a! ii:;ment;,tho^gh in teiins 
soiTJcnvhat inoic qualified liian those which they addiessed^lo tlic 
(jov'ernmeut ; m/. ** tiiat no person can h:;\e a right, exccfit with 
the consent of the ]>ropii( tofs of liulia stock, to use the seats oj' 
trade ^^hieh tln^ stockholders hare ucyitired,^^ But they must bring 
an oblivion ovic aU the leasons of .stale and policy by wbich*Mcyy 
i'i L; at all, before they cancarr} in the face oiTho nation j!ie proud* 
that l!-.47sland equally eirciiinstauccd, in ri^ard ofy/cavo'^ 
Tight y With respect to the chief seals of European commare in (he 

Indian Vnnpirey' and wiii; uiipcctto their J}:i^hohfs in Ltaidond^ 
'I'hcy will assuredly be lold by Porhanienb that they inai/ mt exer- 
cise the same arbitrary authority over the,. chief seats of Indian 

* Siiort Histoiy of the Ea 3 t Irulu Cr.'s.paTiy, p. 57. 

^ Letter IQ Lorii fiuckiaghaiiiiUIrc, 50, 18 I J, 
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commerce, ft ^\hkl^ lliey may over tlic.ir frcelioltls in London. 
Willi regard to their fieeiiokls in Loudon, they may o^clude all 
p('iso\,^r()iii eiiteiiug^lhem, they may desert tliern tlnmisclves, or » 
tiiey may let* them fall to ruin. But it is not so with regard to 
the chief seals of Indian coimnercc; they will liml,^tliat they cannot 
albitrarily ixcludc British subjects fiCMii those stats, beyond a 
limited lime ; that they cannot debar the natiop. the beneficial use of 
them; and that they will not b(.' baUVred to rcudcrjlieiu unavajhiblc 
or unprulilablc. As soon aa liin liuHa ^iVade shall bi;tluouii open, 
the ports of India will nccessaiily boc<#'iue open; and if the Coin- 
pair;’ dioiild (hen .soau h lor iheii jaivaie lo e/ose, theniy tiiey 

will lind, tlral.il is m(ie(d in the public rioht Oj use Liunu :.or, lo use 
^tlie words of J.ord Hale, that “ their ju'i priiatu/n is tlollied and 
supei induced with ti Jus publlcJimJ* * < 

(I. The last light (illegal bp the ('ompauf/ at the jnesent crisis, 
wliich foiins the cum ax of tlieir pretensions, and is the ka/ to all 
the’u late |>ro(.e('dinps^ is that of a ju'fpetual uuinu and incorpnrulion 
Tcilh the Supreme (i('reniment vf the Indian EmpireiftM that the 
Indian ti'a/le and gov ejnmeiil must ever contnnm to be united 77? 
the/n,*un\ < annol now b<' sepaiated withoid endangrring "'the British 
Ihnpire in India, and the British constitution at home." This pre- 
icndoii render^ tin questiem of wdhuf'torary cxelushe tiadc entiu'ly 
migalorv. becansa! it is tln^ nnqnaiiiied aii^cition of a perpedual one ; 
not to be n('ei\ed anv moic as a grant fioin J^ailiamcnt, as 
iiitlie. to‘ it lias been, but V > be exbvrled fiom Parhamenl tlnongh 
fear the^-nbveision of ]^nb;nnent, "i’Ijis pivtoiKsion is foninhal 
upon tlic Company’s interpretation of an obseivalioii, inaik? by a 
late eminent Minister to llio managers of the Company’s affairs, in 
iheyenr 1800; viz.lliaC^ //fC Government and the i nidi’ of India arc 
vou'^aj intcrumxen (q cstablishan iiidissojuldo “ eonnci^ 

• io:i (f government and trade,'" "J'his dictum is assumed by the Coni* 
paiiy for an ineontcstablc maxim of slate, us appUeabie lo theiif a n 
Corporation f an eternal principle, connecting that body cor- 

porate wilh''^31 future Indian Goverimicnl, This thev denominate, 
THE bp tchich the relations between Great .Britain and 

the Ba^ iiidies arc now regulated f and, in their sanguine hopes of 
^^•dmxfit^perpelnib; for their they already congratulate them* 


DeJPortibus Alaiis, p, 2. c. 7. r. Cl. 



sfoivcs upon tlioir [ncorporation into tbc Sovercii^itv, as*.! nc’vfaiKl 
roin th of ^ y • 

It i.s tlial inaxifn^ <'\idi^ntly embracctl for tJiH const at tiu* 
present < risis, l]ial Iras (‘mbolcloiu'^l tin; coniliu toi s of tin' C'oin- 
panv’s conrn ns issnnie lofty a deineanonr towards the Knii::’s 
s<‘r\:uits: and to \eiifiiro (,t) n pn'seiit tin’ eaulions procr'f'dinj^s of 
iiiinait in a e,i erft/political f|nes*ion (in which it appears only 
n modcrah'r Kiwoen two cuti;in‘tiin> intercsls), to ht; an ag- 
j£;ression ayaitrl their indi'^nitable [f has j)t:(*n askiil in the 

Coinl of i^iojaaeioj.' /■’ tin; ininisltns (d' lln pK'M nt day 

are hcroinr so lai < .. Ited ahoviMliejr prrdrci-s-an s, or the f 'oinpany 
so newly falii.*', that ade'|nan^ rnnni)etni< ations sl)on!d mn he inarii- 
to lh(* lal'n r, oi tljt' td,*!*" end inlenlirnrs of the fijinn r ” It iS 
IK itlier th«‘ oiie nr»r the olhfi; Inii it is^ that iltti CufiijHniy are 
be<'on;o so (laled*aiid inli»Meal\'d b\ ih.e aiphitions exjieclation of 
belli;'’ hieoi poiateti as a perpelted ii. ember of the Supreme (iovcni- 
iiieiit, dnn liiey <'onf;('ive they Iiavc no loinjer any incisures to keep 
svith the iSliuisU'is of the Ciown. 

* 

And (he Hi llisli people fed’] to oja u lln'ii i.w*es, and t*’* 
Jisn .n the sirait ie '\liieii tin' ain'ic'iit <n’o\\ w and tealni of Kn^^Iand 
vvoidd he itdiu ed, l>Y ul>uii(tln;; to aeknowh dye lhi> ffcrr csfulc 
m line i.injdu ' ('watK as it would be to b- lamented that anv 
lii.iiy sjundd di t :t-b tin pie^ent iusi'i n.d (ranqiiiilu}' of our prvbt ical 
■^VsKiU, \et, if sueb b'* lb* m ee.s.eny u'su!( of a iesi>-^anrc to 

tin; am’ ilimis \n w.s ol i!n^ Vft India ^oinjiaiiv, ji «p.yht !o be 
manJniK and elu < i^i'idlj c.eonni:i'd , iad.^i than admit, bjv m lem- 
jK'i’i/iny concession, a elaun v.hnli sh dl bi.iid HaJiaineul to the 
v,i]i jjf, and deyrad<- ti <■ Ciowr. to an alliance with, a Company of 
ds o’lvn subjects ; v.lmh owes its reeent cxl^ience to the clrarters of 
die Clown, afj#l the eiiaetiiKiilx ol I\iijiai:n'nt, and vet i^sjilies to 
se»t it'icii’foi ever, side by .side, by own '•nproiue Gove^nineni* 
'Vj^e Compan;^huve earrictj too far their e<.uiidcnct‘ in the 
lutional (Ic fence by which they hop<‘d to ride in liiunijih over the 
execiulve (Joveininent. Jdieir exorbitant jiriilcnsions have bred 
aiNstilntfoiiai qucslhm to which th.e public mind iis now 
turning. In their, solicitude to fortify iheiuselvcs with amutit utivnal 
■fca/oHsics^ liiey Irave constructed a formidiibli^ fortress, which 
throati'iis to einbaiiass the dtadt I of tho skite, and must tlieiofuie 
ofliecesdty awaken its jealousv, A chauufe iu the adininislraUou 



ortfif* fiiciiaii GoVriimoiif ( ii-'uid 0>mpftnv tliMllv - 

5 sU{ i,' ;i cliaiigr,) /feed 7 ie/ At'/Ts^v/zv/.v iln* ^>atroi;:i j- fsjuj.'^ 

i>ih» of ihr /?ro\vn ; nn ;»'■}<« b^' f!):,;! b; wlntls 

lliat ai’ci c(U]j-tilrttioiiMl x wi !>*; /'jV.-i Uiiill’v jiiiaKbii 

a;,:iinst. ])iit ib through a ipif.jJe ibat uo <^url) 

ailot^iiale .sdii xtijut'.' ran bo jnovidn'l Inr ^iir pu M'):t s\sU i)j, Parba- 
iiiciil slj(>ul(i, at tins niiKal nionu-ntj unji^fauU fllv \i< !<l Im the 
fitiiiarids of the Couipany, and 'eut* il- an* (<>, U.cij i laim:' a 
ju'f pvi lu! ij tif lls';''!' jnj\ilo,'iiS whij li tln'V i'liluil*) Ijia'ii 

^coiitojitMl Iw u<UNt‘ ,1//'// i‘))i . \\\' \\. (ihiiMillirs \\')3iid 

, LOt^'rht.'.il Jip'in ;i'v os\u : m • » d:;;'- ' i{ i.}ir eo/ 

cee/ Crieff >/ o! ,.!<■ (. oiiipro’*. j' <M . » a?,' ( ,! if; i !>* 7 (ipiju 

^!ho, bi/f/y <;7 fi/c s-'t'/.-, ; < odia'i-. d uidioat 

the jiik nail hl</ek, and ' o:!\ 5<*>' ih- *:< fha al . 

'j livi Coinj>aii\ wouLl ha\eiM<iu \m ' }\ , fb ii; -!' ;a! < if n iiii* lln'li' 
rase npoji pn ltijsions rnoneoir m ‘ n t\ inadiju^^ible in Jaw, and 
(it'i o‘.p\iory oftho fuitliobity *«td<lr;'-sed, fJu\ lu-.l re-xlui it wiiolly 
npt)3i llR’ir <^v,n einKar. oiir'-> to j'Kniioli ih; oiiunial pnijxf'-ocn’ ihi ir 
incoipotMti'on : iiannds, //ic honor oj t^iC ajul ih: wfi a 

(>f ihe L'jx'ij that L^ioond y »««!!.»!. t 

bne .stoo(i ‘•tr(nj'i ; anil ail that w^'old (!>,«' ir’oanaj na fhe 

eo;. i'UTati''n it ih<i nn>a o'v, u.xiid jia'x,' i < ; n ^ 1 ,,v. 

lit.:- inU]t'i> undd. nnott r \i ‘.n v nn'o-iiMf c t'l t« 

ads:)' t ; i'IlIji S' je. .'ipihi'.*' iln p'.C'. :t a. s a» iiu nl w ifki it 

ah^i i.; )ii, o^’ i-v, iniMiil' n ni . "<<>i | n5,tid. I’' n liinm i<l in 

its 7 ni nd'.dd to b« n. ( (“ 'o ;. bi'.’ jU',n‘ad » i tins, ih^ y 

bau ( 'M*ji ;’ir,unLl Uj)oii' hjid! pnUsi’n'O' vin-i! iin^t 

nt‘ci7'-aiij) pi.jvohe i;i\es;i^afion ; '-nd s\c li.'.v.- discovoRf!, in the 
fcio^oiiy:; In piin, ]jf>\v fai iIjum’ pH air- Mipooj l<xl. 

'bfie deli riuiiuitiori oT this j^icat niioition, hoMijoi, is iiovv re* 
‘b'erved fi>r Paiiioiincnt ; and upon ti;o wisdtnn of Pai liannyit 
the Counlrv^ may Vviih roulldence roiv» for 9 full consyh-^r- 
ation Of all the pnbhr cuininerrial as woH as pxdilical; 

and hkewise, for th^ iinul adoption yf such an airai^pou ut 
for the go:s|^|tunit and tiade of India, as shall appear to l>e 
the best ^taSjJItYlated to inlvance the real interests^ and to promote 
the geii^ral prospuity of the Hinpite^ both in the East and West, 

GRACCHUS. 
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1 .AM in llial voii h:l^ <■ in\ iir'l lo l!i; Mi. 

nioijnu <>r llie <*1 a uu<‘\v,:l ol l(n' I .’r>l Iimmm 

('oii’jia/.'', '■ ('j. lu^iw ’Lu'l * u vt in iiitriiiioii M" 

uiinii* , iiilo I in' ^ ' iliiinii'’ f ,|.r M :i(j Im and dispas- 

MMiv.!!'' (iiM U" M'm;': OH tjOlk M^'V' oj tin <jiu‘^l]fMr On liiis aci mimM 
I now addif^-'' w>n, 

ilaviu:!; :iUriill\{'ly conb-iiitnoil l!u* wlndr (d' lln* |>ci|)r‘rs pjinloii 
l)\ oidoi of tlin ( o'urt ol t’oi thn iidiM'iniilion of (lie 

Pioi I'U L<»f -5, I i.onli’^'S that I ;mi at a !(»s^ to uiulM^land wliv tiic 
^ ’ liody ‘lioiild so stxniKnisly iiisj^t n[)on'j'lK‘ iiolii r>i i)j<* 

Conipnn/- to pierlnrjo tln^ out-port." of tin' Ldntid Kisi^doiu fit'jji 
the inipoitation of eointiuidities from th(‘ Kasr,. a n» 

ol iiitiiiitol} moiv im{Mut:mr(; to tlie wellare, and »*vdu to life \er> 
existence of that Company, yet remains in (loiihl. ' 

^rjic cpieslion to wfncii i alinde is tins, 'riie Diroclors asbin tv 
that thinr cojusfitueiits have a riu;ht to the pcrmancMit possession ..i 
the Biiiislf ter ri tones in India, vested iu them oy tlm, laws of thi-j 
land,” and of uliuh they could not Ije deprived, es( n if tiie mono- 
poly were alt<;^ither to cea^e. ills Majesty’s ministers, on tin* 
<toutrary, explicitly (v'daie, that, at the expiratimi of the cliancr. 



ta be ]fci‘ du' l^iiti'^h Pub* 

li'‘, linJ lioi ('scki-i’vcls in tin Ikist liulit C‘)n);Mny- ^ 

^ ^1 hr inllouitia * 1 ) > on lliis L‘n‘itl iiiul'vri V r'">i 1 iiiffy'jjoiiit, 

tiikrn Ikhu Uir |)riUti.u p'apv’i-. 

It Will hr unii' ( (^;i> thr C’lj:tii in;iii ‘jiid iJepul), |>. ir).\ 
tMiff r into .^ 11 ) <liSL’ii‘vSinii iIil* i {«Jil nl llu' I oinpai'y In iho 
triill'jrlitj pO'X.t v. hifli tht'N hold to ho c‘!r:ir^ 

:iiul niiisi in^!»it.:in, as llnwinu; Imni ihru' :ir(]iii,sitinij of 

tliO'^r K 1 1 i, s, nntJri duo autliof ii \ ^ and ai In loii!: !i:i/iiid>, and 
V]ri>*J 3 tiid< -r and n\ pfr'^'O-” 

■' ll isirit.iViK nmirt • .a; s ’ (s.'US llir J'l l lilt lit nf (lu‘ fheird 
nl (hjiili'od, hi i'’pl\, j‘. i.o “ tv) di‘'rii,s ir.r ijiu <»! tho C'oj n- 

j>aii\ iho p\!iha;i(<il pn^^^'^^>()ll <*1 (iio Ihiladi U‘inljij!o> 

III liiiha fit j:r pnv,-ij,p- t|t nljt vim-d! hr n ilii(|Ui'vl'rd 

on (hr p,|{! p| th,' pifhii! t" ila* r\t<‘nl w lih h h;)" '-'iKu ifiiu - la-rn 
iiiaJiitaJiirth .tiid In \\]ii<*h s<’rnj tn hii\o a'U’an d iii the sroemd 
ai ti' 

“ Ihit it ni.i\ h* nt>Nrr\ri] l«r. i .•,;!} tin* ( 'i*'n! ni:;!i and iKpiitvy 
joi'.’r ;; 0 ) “ -|iui j| oil o!)sr!\ •itou'wlni !i niiLd*.; i,,- j smd nmir 
Injuiallv i!m 1 lidl\, lint ;tjllitmi;h fhr Coi'ipnV> h.ivr tl'.f jii‘^t<“='t’ 
^ laiMi In ihn-r liantn)’! which ll/* [xiwi cs Vv’di.d in ihriii hv the 
I i\'. V oi I hi’- iaiid, I hr abiiilN «•! tin ii h and ’hr ha /dak ihrv 

Iia\( ( iU‘ni,ii(< i( d, ii‘i\r < n d/h 'I li!\ :n in ao»>nin : asoi (hid thi^ 
ii‘. !i! was rnwri <jiu dnan il, lUUd ti/r a< ((ni- it mas, and oniiscipioiitly 
till* inv iil nt dn m, 1 < i an^r irir il : M't dial, in a nmir j>r(‘U' 

h' I. s* iisr, all ilu' pi Ijm ip'd r j • s ami t .rtn*. n ‘i i>iU/h huli.i aic 
hail ii'/prils^ a<rint*d. Mi on-,; po!* !'. <‘nin;iiri .:d pt. i ird, « uiun 
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“ ■ I \p( (inaa o| ai'!.t.n'_ In 'm:i; r'\sti'^ni” ka\ - ilir I^re j- 

■h lit 'd 'dir I 5 ;.:nl (il (^ntinnl, p.. IT'- I '*■ h\ \’ hirh '.In* ;J 0 S oi n- 
oi’ I iidia !..i.’ In -‘ll luiiJijiiisirird, liMonul* ihr inlin \ riilioii nf 
tlir L'()inj)ari\ is st,»nnvd\ l« It by Ins * nniu nt : hut 

it liiDM not hr s'i[>p<is( d, that llnat' air u*) liuiils in th.at r \|*r({irnv'\ , 
nr ilau lla io air no atKiinlmoi’s v, lin h luij.t rr;iill iVoiu a dih' jrnt. 
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S\nd w6 nuist'beg leuvo <o add” (say the Chairman and Depii- 
ty, P-\J77), diat whatever lij^hls the iiierehaiifs may claim, or ihfr 
nation IS?*' pFoased to jnstow on tlinin, it cannot be e4]uitable to 
make concessions to them \\hii:li should di'stroy the Company \vho*« 
ac<|ulred tlie liulini empire, and ^^ho are as much the owners of 
the chief seals ol' Muropean trade in that empirh, as iJietj are of 
their free h(yJ(h in London y * 

** If the government of India” (says tfje Pfesident of the Board 
of Coiitroul, in leply, p. \H3) cannot he carr(etl on with safety 
to the ('onslitiilion, except through the mlcrvenilon of the C'oin- 
puny, the prot^o^itions of the Court Diia ctors, whatever they 
ma^.‘e, must unconditionally be admitted. Jt will bo for Parlia- 
ment to determine, whether the nation is, in this respect, without 
an alternative ; or whether, if a change of system shoitid be reii-^ 
derod neces.-ary bv the decisions of the Ea^t India Company, mea- 
sures iniglit not be taken for openiftg the trade, and at the same' 
time providing such an adininistiation of the gfuernincnt of India, 
as rniglit be found compatible w'ilh the interest and securily of 
tlie British con^'litiition.” , 

Now, Sir, in this conllict of opinion on a matter of vital import 
to the pel main 111 secinily of the I'last India Company, I do not 
hesitate 'to declare, that the Directors will })e mainly deficient in 
the duty they owe to the Constituent Body, if tluw do not openly 
and candidly state, at the Cenerai Court called for the 19th 
iuslaul, all the arguments they have in reserve to suppoit and con- 
firm their own position, that the Company are as much the 
owners of the chief seats of European trade in the Indian empire, 
as thc^j die of iheir freeholds in Londony Jxt them prove it 
to be real Ij, so,, and they iway laugh^t**^ tlie burning plough-shares” 
prepared tor them by Agricola. ‘ 

^ ‘ PBOBUS. 

Westminster^ S/A January y 1813 . 


LETfER IT. 


Sir, 

Wlicn your correspondent Gracchus, whose liigh ^ftd 
threatening loii^dl suits the calm and dispassionate inquiry to which 
the columns of the Morning Post weic to be appropriated, entered 

* See *5 V Morninf; Post of Uh' ^tli instant. 
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into y dlii(Jnisifi(jn rtf HuiwHnanent and /ein;)oraJ^HgH^°^^ 

Indirt (Bottipany, it might have^ been expe^cid that 
to the' public the ehtlK' recoil; wilh6ut ’mtiiLilatidtT. , In j^dviicani^ 
•the ^eaSer c^iuse, he has prtidaced s6 much only df the trcHh as 
wouH rhafie^ ftjf his cUhnts; and reasoned thereon/ as if/ y^hat he 
had piodti'ced, ^Vas'the'tK»^o/e truth. . ■ ^ 

The rights of tlje East India Company,” he says,^tire two^fold, 
and have Jong been Jciistingtiished ^ their permanent ri^ts^ and 
their temporary rights. THo!<e rights are derived to thetn from 
distihet cliarti^rs, grahted.fo them at different times* by Parliaitieot* 
By die former,, tliey \vor« created a pcrpetiad corporate society of" 
merchants trading to India. By the latter, they dbtaincdjp^for a' 
limited period of lime, the exclusive right of trading with India ttnd^ 
China, ahd of excepting the powers of go\ ernnient over those pal^^ 
of the Indi'ui territory^ whlcji tvere acquired either by conquest o? 
by iicgoc iation. The diart<T conveying the latter limited rights is 
that which will expire in the course of the ensuing year, 1814 ; on 
the expiration of which the exclusive trade to the Kast will 
AGAiiV ' opened to the lirilisli population at l^jirge and the pdwdijs 
of the India govertunciit will lapse in course to the supreme govern- 
ment of the British empire, to be provided for as Pa^iameut in 
its wisdom may judge it advisable to delcriuiue.” \ ^ 

Any one unacquainted with the history of the East India Com- 
pany, would naturally infer from this statement of Gracchus, that 
tlic Com pan) had no other permanent right than what resulted 
from their corporate capacity, as a society of merchants merely 
trading to India. Yet it is certain that they possess oMer perma- 
nent rights, and of a nuluie^with which it would be extrcnnely dan- 
gerous for any adininistration^o interfere, because tie Company 
cannot be, cort^lilntio/tdlfi/, deprived of them. By ihech^terof 
King William, and coufirined by the 33d of his present Majesty, 
the Company possess in peipetuity the right to make settlements 
to any extent williiii the limits of their exclusive trade; to build 
forts; to appifint governors ; to erect courts of judicature ; t<:^coiQ^ 
money ; to rawe, train, and muster forces at •^ea and land^ to repel 
wrongs and injuries ; to make reprisals on the invaders or jlisturbers 
o^heir peace ^ and to continue to trade within the same limits, 
witTi a jV)iut» stocky forever. Not one of lliese riflits could be, 
coT^titutionallyy touched. ITie Company are as much the owners, 
of the chief seats of thfP»European trade, tu ilic Indian empire, 
ijs they are of their freeholds in London/' although their exclusive 
right of trading, jnd die power of governing the countries, and ap- 
propriating the revenues thereof, should now/or atrtmy time hereafter, 
lapse to the supreme government of the British Empire. ' 

' When had it been open^ P 
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It ij'not liberal ih Gracchus to insinuate. that the IKrectprfi are 
influen^J^ their opposition to his Majes^’s government by coinr 
sideiratiohfespf i^lf-interest ; nor can any thing be. more unjustifiable 
thjui his. assertion, that they are cdverlltj defending such interest, 
hy an artful and factious allegation of the ruin of the British con- 
stitution-'^ I believe them to be actuated by amucli nobler princi- 
ple, I belieVfe they are sincerely impressed v?ith the same convic- 
tion^ as I am, viz. That, if the constitution%y which the Indian 
empire is. now administered, should be subverted, the excellent 
system of civil and military service formed under t^p Company^ 
and maintainable only by such a body, veil be broken down ; the 
^ranq^.ity and happiness of the vast population which that empire 
contains, the interests of the country in Asia, and its constitution at 
hom^, will be. imminently endangered.” ► * ** 

* I can assure Gracchus that lam a perfectly' independent proprie- 
tor of East India Stock, wholly uncohnected ^^ith the shipping 
interest at the port of London ; and quite indiftereqt to the smiles 
or frowns of the honorable gentlemen behind the bar.*’ 


IFestmiwterf 
nth Januanjj ISrJ. 


PROBUS. 


LETPER III. 


SiH, ... 

It was not until the reign of Elizabeth, that the various 
attempts of the Englisli merchant to open a trade witlf India proved 
i|uccessfuK In the year jCiOO, that great Sovereign cfstablished the 
first iucorf orated society, by the name of the London East India 
Company, IJis . Company had many difticultie^ to overcopfe* 
They were viewed with an eye of extreme jealousy, in both* hemis- 
pheres. At hothe, many efforts were ' emjJoyed to persuade <he 
Crown, and even Parliament itself, to^terpose and annul the 
charter, ^on the^ground that eveiy man had an.iequal right tolradc; ixy 
the East as wWf as in the West ; while in India the native powers 
had the i^ongest distrust of all Europeans/ in consequence of the 
sanguinary system of conquest and oppression, practised by thj^ 
Portuguese, in that qu&^er of the globe; ' « 
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^ At length, . however, .the London Company, Jjy a moders^^ ^nd 
just coiiiact/obt^ined from deilaiit of the native 
siderable expehsay the sanction of a linfutecl tfade in dii£pem 
of Iiidia ’and df‘PeVsiA, and of making stnall settlfcmwrts 
* residence of* their factors. SuCh was 3ie state of things whcdj' itf 
169^ by the mcddtntal failure of the payrnent of a sinkll 
the 6i*own, the governuient declared the charter of the C6ihp&^" 
at an end* and llioDgb in the very same year tfie Crdwnj to remdVo" 
alt doubts, revived tReif powers and e’xclusii^e privileges by a dw ' 
charter, the Cofopany were compelled to Vield to. a stipt^addd^ 
that their capacity of trading exclusively to India, should in fiifame ' 
be determinable on three gears’ notice. ’’ * 

All obstacle to the establislinient of a new Company bei®®tilsrtt 
removedjfc and tlya Crown in great want of money for carryir^ on 
the national war, the statute of the 9th and 10th of King Williai^, 
was passed, for borrRwingi two millions on a loan at eight per 
cent. ; the subscribers to which were to he incorporated by a 
charter into a general society, with liberty for each individual nicm- 
ber to trade to India, provided the value of his exports exceeded 
not his share of the loan ; and with liber^’ alsc^ to such of the sub*- 
scribers as thought proper to convert iheir subscriptions into a 
joint stock, so to do, and to be incorporated by a separate charter, 
by the name of the English East India Company, 

In the year 1 702, the two companies united, and this union was 
confirmed by the 6th of Queen Anne. By the charter then granted, 
the warehouses at home, and shipping, and all the English settle- 
ments and factories in the East Indies, Persia, and China, including 
the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, with their dependencies, 
and all their rights and privil^es, however derived, becarife vested 
in the United Company; anef^by the foth of tlnf same Queen, a 
statute passed f inconsequence of the advance of a loan to tl« pub- 
lic without interest) for repealing all former provisoes and powers 
of determining their trade or Incorporation, but with power to 
redeem the debt at any time after September, 1733. 

In the year ^730, an act passed for continuing the exclusive ^rade 
to the United* Company till 1766; and in 1 744, they obtained a* 
farther addition of fourteen years. At this latter period,%the debt 
di^froni the Qiiblic to the Company, amounted four millions 
two liiindrell thousand pounds ; carrying with it an annuity of one 
hiii«ircd and twenty-six thousand pounds. ^ 

In the 21st of his preSSht Majesty, an acf passed for continuing 
ihe exclusive trade till 1794; aud, in the 33d of the King, 
ther act passed fiu* continuing it, with certain modifications^ till 
1814. 

It is not a little singular, that the General Society, whose meta* 
bors were individually authorised, by the st^te of King Wilfiajo^ 
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trade to India.; although 'they wei*e actually jttcWpoiated the 

^oyal? charter, and were tlierefor^ legally* ajuthoriaed to sfeiid ships 
to China, ,iiever did, ^otwitljfltandiug Vh® cla|nor 

for a frSe^ trade,' lit bnt any one ship ; and that, out ofuhe whole 
Joan of two millions, not more than seven thousand jLwo buodreef 
■ pounds (afterwards absorbed in the United Co\jipa«y) jretnained 
the properly of the separate traders, /fhe Superior, 
of a joint company, in the trade to India, wc|;c so evident/ tl^tt |io 
merchant would risk his property in a separ^e concemV it were 
'to be wished that the merchants of the present day would act 
equal caution^ and forego the attempt tii) interfere with a concern 
of such weighty consequence io the gentral weal. 

>JdfSTing the usurpation of Cromwell, the trade to India ivas in- 
deed, for a short time, opened to a few hardy and desperate adven- 
turers, whose speculntions ended in their speeciy ruii/; and tlic 
govcnmient sav\^ oncte more the necessity o/* •confining the trade to 
a joint company, and so it has continued to the present time. 

Having tlais sketched, with all possible brevity,* the rise and pro- 
gress of tlie English East India Company; who, from a very small 
^aud unfavorable beginning, have become the fir^l aiui greatest com- 
mercial association in the woild, at once the glory of our own 
country, ^nd the envy of continental Europe, 1 would seriously ex- 
hort his Majesty s ministers to j)Onder well, ere thev suffer them- 
selves to be misled by the claiiiois of an interested party, who 
would wildly put to hazard an ascertained revenue of upwaids of 
four millioils sterling, per annuAi; and with it the salvation of 
British India. We lost an enipiie in the West, by grasping at too 
much. V\’e may lose an empire in the East, by a similar attempt. 

PUOI3US. 

W€.'itn2inifferf ' 

Wth J^nuari/, 18 IS. 


LEITER IV, 


ISiu, 


I CANNOT, in common pqjiteuess, widihold 
from Gracchus acknowledgments, for honoring me with the 
appeU^ion ‘‘of one of the Company’s most strenuous champions 
‘ the many a^ivocates enrolled on the side which I have 



.i^ic liyne uv^e zeulotts^al^ugli-^qt^piip,4^^ 
4iioie deficient’ tljao myself ;to udeq-u^e 

caiftc., Yet, fcftble as .Gracc^s is oppou^ii^atl^ yh^jPli 
I can grappJe ; for, dealu^g more in than ii^ 

^10 gi'Q^t ex^tioa.of talent tp subdue, j^kiin. . ... - { r' 

: Gracdiii^lmsiwo^ be^ucliarged by pie \vUli,etroT 
of icaiidiur/ in rppi;osen||^g tiue. Diretitors tp have jpuub^in^^HW 
<jpK?ajing,dtp ,im|iqj-V India iq the oulportax^jT/^^ iittgi^ 

•dom, mvol^^es a quftslioti of die laiit iuipoit^ce to jtiie. J^ri^t^ 
qpire iu India, Stud to the 13 vitisU .constitution at hojne,^^ ,No erJ’ie^F 
UeSihere. 4^berc is iks want of candor in this statement. . 
Directors have so niaifltaiued it, -and had the} done 
they would have departed from the truth,. J'lte ablest stSR^sAip^ 
thfit ev^T Jived^ in .rcfi.|)ect to the afiairs of India,, has said, 
the inainlenanco of the monopoly of the Couipuny,,ia even. mar<e 
important r p TiM> i* o i j T i c a l i N T k u i : s t o f t h e $ xlfe^, 
thaif it is to the commercuil interests of the Couipauy.’’ Thip 
saying should Hbe Miitteii in letters of gold, on evejy pauuei of the 
room, in whicli the Prt sideiU of the l^oard of Contioul transacts 
the public business of bis department • , 

But 1 charge Gracchus with error, and a want ojf candor and 
liberality^ in asserting that these Directors are inllueiu^ed ip tiieir 
opposition to the king’s ministers^ by motives of self-interest 

• that they arc covertl^ defending such inUirest, by an artful, apd 
factious allegation of the ruin of the British constitution.” - Tlu^e 
are his own words, in his firs* philippic. Mark how., lie sliiftf^^^s 
ground, wJien pressed on the point. It has been called illiberal 
(1 am quoting from Gracchus, iu his last essay) to question the mo- 
tives of the DirecUirs, in Refusing ^jheir consent to an iniport trade 
to tlie outpoits. But wilir the facts^of history* whtch have been 
here produced (not one of whicli has coirectly been givcn\ staring 
them and us in the face, it woiiiil lie impossible not to question 
lliese motives. No uiari can entertain a higher respect for tlio 
J"^st Jndia Company, as a body politic and corporate, o?' contetib' 
plate ^^ith Wgher tulmiration, the di.stinguished career wbicl^it Iws 
run, than Gracchus (so said another sti enuous champion fqc the 
overthrow of the Company) ; but at the same time, no <jne beU^t 

^irsuaUed ot the operation of po/it^f in a body circumslaiiced -ap 
tlujy are. • And it is more e.specially necessary to \fa,tdi that poIicy> 
•jmd to be free to interpret political motives (or, as he had paidb^v 
fore, motives of self Merest, covertlp dcjhided by my'ul att^, 

* turns allegations,) at tfie present crisis, because, at the cvo. pi*. thf 

Company’s last dwrter, in ceitain .rights were anxipusly 

alleged on their behalf, in a work, entitled^ A Short History- of 

* The tatiJ Lord lyiclvifle. 
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Ac Efst Indja Cot?ifjwiy, &c. rights, absolutely unmaintainable 
and utterly incompatible with the soverei^ty of Ae empire, ad$ 
Ae of the fconstitution ; and the alleg^ions then made, 

appear now to" assume tfte form of ^practical at^ertian^ 

In the latter part of this quotation, Graci^hus mean); if he' mean 
any thing, that the rights of the East India Compiiny, granted in 
perpetuity, by letters patent, under the guarantee of Ae legislature, 
" are utterly incompatible wiA the sovereigiit^’cof the empire, and 
the freedom of the constitution/* The Company claim no rights 
but those so guaranteed ; and as well might Gracefius tell us, and 
^yilh equal solidity of argument, that the Groat Chart^V of Riinny- 
^rqjpde, the ground-work of British liberty, and the key-atone of 
Aaf'^nfegnificent fabric, which in time resulted from it — thk 
iMPERisiiABM: CONSTITUTION of^Englano, is alike in- 
compatible with the sovereignty of the empire. I trust it is not 
the M’ish of Gracchus, to overthrow th*s mighty structure, and yet 
he is digging at its foundations with unwearied toil. * 

Gracchus is unintelligible in that part of his argument, where he 
speaks of maintained rights, as utterly unmaintainable.** Has 
he not referred to Ae charters of William and Anne ? And if hc 
has read them with a disposition to inform himself truly of the 
fact, dues he not learn from them, that there was no limitation, in 
point of time, to the exercise of those rights which were then at- 
tained, and wdiicli have been held sacred, mdi* maintained as such, 
to the present hour ? But, says he, they are incompatible with the 
sovereignty of the British empire, llovv so ? Is not the chief seat 
of the Indian administration in the very center of the British me- 
tropolis ? Have not the ministers of the Sovereign a controlling 
power ovfer that administration ? Can a single order, of a political, 
military, or financial nature, issue from that authority, without the 
e.xamhifction, and, if iiecessar}% the revision and c'orrection of the 
SbAereign*s ministers ? And, above all, can a governor-general, or 
commander in chief, depart for India, without the sanction of the 
Crown, first had and obtained ? Sir, the East India Company 
never an acquiie the means, even if they had Ae inclination (and 
they are not ycl mad,) to erect the standard of indepefidence ; and 
hence 1 argue that all the evils, and all the dangers, teeming in tbo 
fruitful head of Gracchus, are but Ae melancholy inspirations ofo 
distempered imagination. 

^ *. yfe are further told by Gracchus, that to open the outports 
the imports of India, is noAiug more Aan^everting to an ancient 
principle, involved in the Company’s applauded ^rter, and to ' 
Ae |>racticcv,pf our forefathers in the highest period of our do^ 
Hiestie hi^l^y/* Inheed ! Pray, Gracchus, when did that ^*pra<s 
tice «nce the incorporation of the first Company Cer* 

during the reigi^ of William, although leave vras actuall/ > 
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^sranfe6, nor of ziiy of tbe Ic^Hmatc ^oy^re^s of 
i^sdiat the usurj^er ^romwell, hara^d by clamor, tried^^e^ibpe^ 
tnetit ; and although /le had not ahowiiimich rcspcot 
• prificijyles, ’\jvet, seeing tlje ruinous conse^nences of au unrestifict'^ 
ed trade to iWdia, he speedily and wisely >e«erted to the eicejuaiire • 
privileges of the Comply. . ^ 

1 flhall^ hereafter, take some notice of ,(he direat which has beelh 
held out^ that^ if tne proprietors do not kiss ilie rod^ they will gelt 
no dividend. • ♦ 

rROBJJS. 

Westminsfrr, , 

^thJanUarj/y 181 S. 

• * 


LFITER V. 


SlB, 


? 

The observation# of Gracchjs, in your,pa][>er of yester- 
day, demand a few words from me hi reply. 

Whatever inconsistency may be found in the reasoning of an old. 
proprietor,” who is as much unknown to me, as 1 am to Gracchus^ 
ought to be sustained by himself. My argument is^ that the Direc- 
tors have uniformly maintained, that, “ opening the import Jrade 
from India to^lhe outports of the kingdom involves a question of 
the last importance to the British empire in India, and to the 
B^tish constitution at home ; ” and that, if they hdd not so 
mmtair^d it, they Nvould have departed from the truth.” 

I shall give but one passage from the correspondence, to esta^\^ 
lish^^the accuracy of m^i^position. It will«be found in the 1 lOth 
page of the printed papers. 

'MU confident, my Lord, it was not the intention of his ' 

Majesty’s ministefs, that the East India Company^vhould be broken 
down and despoiled 'of those faculties, necessary to enable it to "; 
perform the important part assigned to it by the legislature in the 
government of the British empire in the Bast; a part which pro- 



it wifl be allowed to have performed wdJ, and wifli miopt. 
'advantage to {he tmitiier country, tbair^auy other 
Mlha^o' thought of ccaid have done* The benefits accrui^ & 
•that ^ovcrumeirt by the reciprocal aids of jevewue aeu commerce, 
the powers of which are united in the constitution fit die Corti|>a- 
ny," in a ^yay peculiar to . it, have been ^ often seen, and fully ac- 
kfxnvMgc^; and were it necessary, it would-be easy to enlarge 
^poo diem. These powers have now become so incoipos'aled, 
that it is impossiblo^to separate them, without essentially endanger- 
ing the whole of a system that has proved in practice eniiiieiilly 
,5ustful. Jj] therefore, the commercial 'purl of that st/slem uere 
i.nozl' fo'be destroifed, the political functions exercised hif ihjc Com- 
fany would be so Weakened, as Jiecessa^^ to hrimr into view ques^ 
Jions of pie lust importance to the saf^ (f the ih itish empire in 
India, and of the Ih ilish constitution at ho::ic'' 

I am not the champion^' of the gpicral conduct of the Direc- 
tors (for their conduct, iU'n^ftny insUmc<\s, ,iniperari\c!y dcinancis a 
legislative Fcrutiiiy,) but of {\m permanent rights of the Kast-lndia 
Company; rights nliich, Gracchus says, are inunaintaiiiable,” 
notwithstanding history fnniishes the proof that they have been 
maintained and exercised more than a century, without the slight- 
est attempt, until noze, io cpicstion, much less to invade them. I'he 
territorial possessions of the Company are held by them, precivscly 
upon the same terms and conditions as the frcehohl property of 
every individual in the empire, not Tipon lease, as Gracchus sujmoses, 
but in fee-simple ; and of which they cannot be divested while firitish 
law exists, but for some great national purpose, and then only by 
full rediU negation. Ilow am I bornr* out in this opinion ? Sir, 1 
will give you the fact, it has bdeii iccordcd by the ministers of 
the G*"Own, on one of the most solemn occasions in which a minis- 
try can be called upon to act. Their words arc these : Respect- 
ing those teithorial acquisitions wdiicli tlic English East India 
Company have made in ilsia, any disputes relative thereto must bt' 
sett* ad by that Company ; the Crown of England iMving ho rigla 
io interfere in what is al lowed io he the Icgaiafid exclusive property 
of a bo(^ corporate, belonging to the English nation,^*' 

‘ ' 

Westmin^trr, 

2Bih January, 181S. ^ 

’ Kcgoclationb with France fm a j;rncral peace, iu tiic jear I'fS. 

.'.V 
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LETTER VI. 


•Sjr, 


Tup. long and lahorcil &lalement of Gracclius, wlucii * 
fills no llmu'*fiYe coli^hins of your paper of the eighth instant, 
upon the rights anj^ pretensions of the East-India Coaipapy,*'* 
vhich, he still asserts, arc ^^ahsolnlely luiniaiiitainable, and incom- 
patible with the fieedom of British subjects/^ does not call for a 
fej)ly, so much* upon the ground of solid argument and consistent 
ri asoniug, for neidicr the one nor the other will be found in it, 
btjcinusc of its tende ncy to mislead the judgmeat,t)f such^of the 
public, as are iinac(juaiiUod wuh the histoucal facts that Grac- 
chus so often !nis(|uotes. 

If iheMast India Company could not claim, under their differ- 
ent charters, one singh; pvnuanPMt ;7g/i/— if they were completciy 
at the mercy of his Slajesty’s ministeis, as it is pretended tliey are, 
still they would have notliiiig to fear, inasmuch as' upon the wis- 
dom of Pailianiont they might confidently lely, that no measure 
w ill be snlfeied to pass into a law, which, if passed, wo>ld have 
flic certain effect of destroyiti^^lhat equdibrium by whSch alone the 
British constitution has been upheld, and by wliicfi alone it can Ue 
maintained. * 

I cannot do better than to lefer (•racchus, and gll the advocates 
on his side of the question, to the following observations, extracted 
from a woik high celebrity. 

A sovereign, who desires to open a commerce with a djiStant 
coimtiy, nnder*thc circumstances of India, has only this altenia-* 
live : he mii.«:t eitlier give eirlasive privileges to a conipafly, or he 
iTuiSli pn^ his exchequer to tiie enormous expense.# of forts and 
garrisons, aifd warlike fleets, year after year, to awe the hostile na- 
tive.# In this last suppq^tion, the trade wsAh such countiies may 
be resetved as a monopoly of the crown, or laid open iiud free to 
aH the subjects. ICxclusive companies were chosen by the Dutch 
and English,, in their prosecution of the comnie^'ce of India; and 
a Crown monopoly was adopted by the kings of Portugal. But 
no soveieign w^as ever so deep a theorist, as ^o take upon himself 
the*enonnou.s and uncertain expense of conquering and bridling 



jUiil wa^ike nations, in order that, after enrkhin^ hffWif 
^^fd^'^xuDicrce of such cotmtries^ lus 9ubjef;ts might 
j^Jbledi to pa^r what fotuie tA^es he mighi.th^lE. p^per to impmae 

‘ :"^Iii political philosophy, an exclusive 4:oipp;^ And exclu&ive 
arC' exaedy the sa^te. Dr. Adam ^mith himself (the philo- 
liop^^I champion for the abolition of the r^fnopolff^ of- the East^ 
Ipd^ Coippany) give<j the very worst character of a regal mpnppo* 
jbut it seems to have been utterly unknown to him, that such 
ever was, and is, the Portuguese conmurce between Europe and 
India; utterly unknown to him, that the Portuguese ^rce /riif/e in 
thl^ iVidiun seas was a disgrace to commerce, was ruinous^ in 
every principle, was ebtccnied infamous, only ht for felons in the 
days of the Portuguefie pro.spcriu ; and, in order to its sapprcssioii, 
was taxed greatly beyond the trade carried*-:^ by the natives.* 
^^^riie continuance or abolition oV the United English East- 
India Company is a matter of the very first importance. If the 
territory of British India is to be Uie King’s, he must have men 
in office to manage it under him, and llicse wfll have their private 
interests to serve, as w ell as the officers of a company. Whence 
then arc >ve to expect their superior virtue ? Not suiely from their 
greater opportunities ol extortion, . and of evading inquiry. The 
clerks of a crown office have infinitely better opportunities of 
evading detection, and of amassing perquisites, than those of a 
company. But the question isj whether tho valuable revenue, 
arising out of the present system, would be diminished or increased, 
were every port open, and every advcntincr free to lit out what 
ships Ikj pleased, to traffic with India^ 

« \V ere ^jthis^i allowed, Sv hat an Unny of cuslom-housc officers 
nius^, there be in waiting at every port of tin;, kingdom ! What a 
door for smuggling the luxuries of India would this open! and, it 
need not be aaded, what a diminution of revenue I 

** Besides the gieat revenue which it brings to the national 
coffers,* t|ie Bast India Company forms one of t!^ie most active 
sinews qf the state. Public funds are peculiar to /England. The 
pedit and intciest of the nation depend upon their support, and 
ilie EaA India Company is not (he least of these. It has ^ceu 
supported gefVernment with immense loans. It has (iftoTl co-ope- 
rated with government in (lie successful prosecution of the na^’onal 
yi’ars. It has often hiade extensive saofffiees for the benefit of the. 
nation at large, and its contiiuianre inehides the promise of futijjrc 
si^ppbr< in the like emergencies. 


* Upwards of four nitllioos itcrlir.g, per aKimju.’^vithDut any expense tp the 
nation. 
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NtAiwl miwl this stupendous and important fabric be deiualtshedf 
to ‘in!^ way for an nntried theory!' For A free t|’a&V 
^ vtrtiife it incited our imported luxuries, A\^)uld greitly dijn[iinis)l 
8ie revenue arises from them; for a trade which xvoiild in* 

jtireottr own muufactures, were the present restrictions abolish** 
ed for a trade which C(wfd not be established in iiidia fpr maifiiy 
years, and which, p^^jably, is in its nature impracticable ; and for 
a titinliition uhicii, tlufugh possible, must be attended withinname* 
rable difficulties, •coubidering what convulsions, even the sinalle^ 
stroke of logishitive authority upon private pn)perty generally pro- 
duces, notwithstanding all precautions which may be USi^d* Fn 
fine, for a bystoni which must render tiik sovekeion tlieralli- 
tary despqf of ai^ ini mouse and rich territory, and make him the 
sole master of an unconstitutional revenue. A revenue » 
which, ill the hands oft cor^ipt ministry, would easily defeat the 
noblest check against arbitrary power provided by the British con- 
stitution, the right of ta\ati<ni in the House of Cobimons. 

The immense j>o\ver which w'ould be added to the croWni, by 
our dominions in the Fast falling iniinediatoJy ^nder its manage*'" 
ment, must be a serious consideration witli every one who believes 
tlie pieponderaliiig weight which that part of the constitution al- 
ready possesses ; and who wishes, at the same time, to preserva 
the just balance. K\^ry intelligent mind must foresee the iniinensc 
additional influence that would accrue, by the command of such a 
number of troops, the administration of such extensive revenues/ 
and the disposal of so many offices, 

Alas ! at this present hour we feci a most melancholy proof 
of the sad mismanagement •of the officers of the crpwii in the 
AVestern hemisphere ; and of Ihe difficulties and (Msappointnieiits 
of raising a rcvcnire in a remote countiy. May (Jod never aurse 
Great Britain by flxing her views and hopes on Huch distant, such' 
iittkj and sucli ttamitonj support ! 

If property watched and defended — if not sacrificed to the 
dreams and doftigc of llicory, the grand machine of her commerce 
will ever rendtr Great Britain both prosperous and formidable, ^ 
In this grand machine, the East- India Company forms a urincipal 
wlil^fl. The cco/cfrt/cm/ support which it gives to public credit^ 


* The author's indigoation af die tliouglit of such ah' attempt, has occasioned 
him to overlook an importaDt fact. It has been triedf and it wholly failed, 

^ British woollen nainufuctures and tin have been exported annitally, by the 
Company, to a yp-eat ikniouat, but with a positive loss. "VV't! the private mer* 
ehant do this^ Put the question to him. 

^ Sixteen miilioDS sterling. 



tfrci s(Bd which its imported 

afford,” which forms aiJOAMrt/«fm<7/ so«rc^of venue? evW 
in our hands/ never to* be jtflected by the politics (if^istant 
nies; the population which it gives to ihc motKer o'lUihwy, by the 
l^omestic industiy employed upon tfie stapljg comufodities \^hitfh it 
exports ; and the essential balance of trtdc given and Secured by 
the eX]i^itation of its imports, are the great ar.d permanent conse^ 
ijiietiCGs of the pnisent corninercial system I consequences Xvhich 
can never arise from the importation of the greatest revenue. ' ^ 

By an appeal to undeniable principles, we haVe held up to 
view jjje unavoidable <lisadvantages of laying open the Indian com- 
merce; and from other ptinciples, equally fixed and evident, it 
amounts to demonstration, that a despotic revonue, laised in a 
idislant country, must ever be productive of. war, transitory, un- 
constitutional, and dangerous in the Crown. We have, at, the 
same tirno, evinced, that the benefits aiising from the commerce of 
India, on the gVeal principles of its present e.^tablisliincnt, arc 
important, dorntstic, and periiiaiient. In an auspicious trach*, 
therefore, wv. imikt submit to that necessity of circumstances 
which w'e cannot alter, Wc must not slmt our e}es against the 
broad gltlcc of the light of facts ; and amputate the limbs, and dis- 
locate the joints, of commerce, in order to shorten or to lengthen 
it to the standaid of tlieoiy, as Procrustes is fabled to ha\e lilted 
his nuha[>pY captives to the stand'^ird of his iron bed. 

Every' institution relative to man, is not only liable to corrup- 
tion, blit (such is the impel fi ction of human natme) is sure tu be 
corrupted. Both the servants of a company, and the oflicers of a 
king, are li^bh? to the iqlhicnee of M'lf-interest. But llie mo- 
Darclfs ear is bard of access, and often guarded, and theiegu- 
latiobs of a regal monopoly, or despotic lovolme, arc variable 
at his will. Appeal must hen* he hopeless. But under a Com- 
pany, governed by fixed institutions, theie exists (generally) not 
only a legal claim of redress, but a legal riglit of opposition, it 
errOVs and corruptions, therefore, be natural to eveiy system of 
human ^oveinment, let the .system most open to'Mnspection and 
correction be preferred, and let its errors and corruptions be cor- 
rected.* Happily, the British parliament is possessed of pcvvcr 
of such inspection and correction.^' 


* The principal of wbirh (Tea) has been described by the Earl of Buckiu^*' 
barasliire, the hrst coniinii^sioner for the aH’aira of India, as one of the uecessa- 
ries of life." 

* And begin with the executive body of th^ Company. Ood knows they 
stand m uccd of a radical reform. 
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VThus far, our autlior*; if Graccliiis ran successfully *confuft him, 
or^^idie tliiuks Jjo can, he will doiibllehS •favor llie 
anoiiier Iiuuhration. In the mean Uine, 5 oiicc more seriouiily 
•exhort his ministers to ponder well, ere diry suffer them- 

selves to be i^isled by tlie clamors of an interested parly, wh# 
would wildly put to hazard an ascertained revenue of upwards of 
four millions sterling, per annum; and with it the salvation of 
British India !" Their eyes have been opened to all the dangers 
that must result from any important change of system ; and if they 
do persist, the blame must be all their own. 


probus. 


JVeslmiti'^ter, 

lUhMarrJf, 







